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HISTORICAL   SKETCH    OF  THE  STATE   UNIVER 

SITY   OF  IOWA. 

BY  J.  L.  PICKARD,  LL.  D. 


INTBODICTOBY. 

With  love  of  liberty  our  forefath(»rs  recognized  intelli- 
gence as  requisite  to  its  maintenance.  In  the  earliest  settle- 
ments, the  '^meeting  house"  and  the  school  house  were 
erected  side  by  side.  The  '^minister"  and  the  "master"'  held 
leading  positions  in  civil,  as  in  religious  affairs.  In  England 
the  effort  to  educate  the  i)eo|)le  began  ///  the  churches,  and 
in  its  higher  departments  had  sole  reference  to  education /o/* 
the  church.  Cathedral  schools  abounded,  and  around  them 
towns  were  builded.  In  Holland  a  new  educational  era 
arose  with  the  founding  of  the  l^niversity  of  Leyden.  Dur- 
ing the  half  century  succeeding,  other  universities  hel[)e(l  to 
spread  the  reputation  of  Dutch  scholarship  throughout  the 

world. 

So  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  alike  brought  with  them  to  the 

New  World  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education  and  a  passion 
for  its  acquisition  by  their  children. 

In  1636  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  offered 
four  hundred  pounds  sterling  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  There  is  no  record  of  its  acceptance  unless  the  col- 
lege at  Newtown  (so  known  in  the  early  history — now  Cam- 
bridge) availed  itself  of  the  offer.* 


*In  17.W  the  Colony  of  Massacbasetts  Bay  incladed  in  its  exponditures  £186  lHn  id 
as  salary  of  the  President  of  Harrard  College.— lfinof«  History, 
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In  1()38  Rev.  John  Harvard  bequeathed  seven  hundred 
|X)und8  sterling  and  a  library  of  three  hundred  volumes 
^hich  served  as  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College  (Harvard 
Universitv  of  to-dav.) 

In  1642  the  legislature  }>assed  an  Act  requiring  the 
^'Selectmen''  of  every  town  to  have  a  "vigilant  eye  over  their 
brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall 

suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to 

• 

endeavor  to  teach  by  themselves,  or  others,  their  children 
and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  ca[)- 
ital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein.'' 

Wlien  the  Colonies  came  into  possession  of  lands  ceded 
by  individual  Colonies  in  1784,  the  Continental  Congress  in 
providing  for  the  sale  of  these  lands,  by  Act  of  May  20th, 
1785.  set  apart  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  domain  for  sup- 
[>ort  of  Common  Schools.' 

Soon  after  the  ''Territory  of  the  Northwest''  was  dedi- 
cated  to  freedom  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  Academies  and  Seminaries  in  the 
gift  of  lands. 

This  gift  has  been  in  the  form  of  two  townships  or  forty- 
six  thousand  and  eiglitv  acres  for  each  State  formed  out  of  the 
public  domain.  All  the  present  states  with  the  exception  of 
the  thirteen  original  states,  and  Maine,  Vermont,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  have  received  these  lands  now  designated  as 
''University  Lands."  Texas  is  an  apparent  exception  since 
by  terms  of  admission  she  was  left  in  control  of  all  the  lands 
within  her  borders.  She  has,  however,  followed  the  United 
States  system  of  survey  and  reservation  for  school  and  uni- 
versity purposes. 

Ohio  has  received  three  townships,-  Florida  '  and  Wis- 
<3onsin*  four  townships  each. 


1  After  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  surrey  the  16th  section  out  of  each  town* 
ship  was  reserved.    Since  1848  the  36th  section  is  also  reserved. 

-  When  the  first  tracts  of  land  were  sold  in  Ohio,  before  surveys  were  completed. 
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Five  hundred  thousand  arre  grants  made  to  sixteen 
states  for  internal  improvements^  were  wisely  donated  by 
some  of  the  States  to  common  schools  as  the  best  kind  of 
internal  improvements. 

Saline  Lands,  at  first  reserved,  have  at  various  times  been 
given  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  and  in  part  have  gone  to 
support  of  schools  and  universities. 

Swamp  Lands,  considered  valueless  for  many  years,  were 
given  to  the  States.''  The  avails  have  in  some  states  been 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Agricnitnral  College  Grants,  thirty  thousand  acres  for 
<»ach  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,^  have  in  a 
few  instances  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  university  author- 
ities. 

Five  jy*r  rent  of  Xet  Proceeds  of  Sales  of  Public  Lands 
has  been  given  to  States  in  which  public  lands  were  situated  * 
to  be  applied  as  State  Legislatures  might  see  fit.  School 
funds  have  received  the  benefit  in  some  cases. 

The  above  are  all  the  sources  opened  by  Congressional 
action  from  which  public  education  in  Iowa  could  have  drawn 
support." 

J^TATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

Note. — In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  use  all  available  sources  of  information. 
The  Statutes  of  Congress,  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  have  been  freely  consulted.  The  Records  of  the  Trustees  of  the  In- 
stitution from  its  organization  have  been  examined.  Catalogues  have 
yielded  information  upon  courses  of  study.  The  Historical  Address  of 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  1867,  and  the  Monograph  of  Professor  L. 
F.  Parker  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  at   Washington    upon 


it  was  specially  provided  that  the  companies  purchasiuff  should  9et  apart  ono  towi.- 
ship  for  Seminary  purposen.    Oue  of  the  two  companies  complied. 

3  U.  S.  Statutes,  28th  Conic.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ch.  75. 

«  U.  S.  Statutes,  33rd  Con^.,  2nd  Sosi<.,  Ch.  .*>. 

5  U.  S.  Statutes.  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ch.  16. 

«  U.  S.  Statutes.  Slst  Cong.,  Ist  Sess..  Ch.  84. 

'»  U.  8.  Statutes,  37th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess..  Ch.  i:«. 

«  U.  S.  Statutes,  30th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ch.  78. 

*  Before  Iowa  came  into  the   Union  some  states  placed  in  their  School  Fund 
their  share  of  surplus  revenue  distributed  by  24tb  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Ch.  11.5. 
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**Higher  Education  in  Iowa/*  1898,  have  furnished  valuable  information. 
Indebtedness  to  Professor  Theodore  8.  Parvin,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  first  Trus- 
tees and  early  a  professor,  always  a  warm  friend  of  the  University;  to  Hon. 
Peter  A.  Dey,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee;  to 
Secretary  Haddock,  who  has  for  thirty-five  years  been  officially  connected 
with  the  business  management,  and  to  Amos  N.  Currier,  LL.  D.,  for  thirty- 
one  years  a  professor  and  now  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Faculty  and  acting 
President  since  the  death  of  President  Schaeffer,  and  to  B.  F.  Shambaugh, 
Ph.  D.,  in  "Documentary  History  of  Iowa,"  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Such  an  institution  was  in  the  minds  of  our  people  as 
represented  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  183().  convened 
at  Belmont,  Wisconsin.  The  part  of  Michigan  Territory  lying 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  was  set  off  as  Wisconsin  Territory 
April  20,  1830.'^^ 

Rights  accruing  under  the  Ordinance  of  17^7,  also  rights 
accruing  under  Michigan  Territory,  were  extended  to  al) 
territorv  of  Wisconsin.  Thus  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
made  o{>erative  in  Iowa  through  Wisconsin.  One  of  the 
rights  thus  secured  was  to  the  Congressicmal  Grant  of  two 
townshi{>s  of  land  for  University  purjxjses.  The  first  act  in 
which  Iowa  was  interested  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin,  approved  by  Governor  Dodge  December  S.  lHSi\, 

Wisconsin  was  divided  into  six  counties,  Dubuque  and 
Dt»8  Moines  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Dubuque 
County  was  representeil  in  the  Council  by  John  Foley. 
Thomas  McCraney  and  Thomas  McKnight;  and  in  the 
House  bv  Peter  H.  Enjjle,  Lorinj;  Wheeler,  Hardin  Xowlin. 
Hi>sea  T.  Camp  and  Patrick  Quigley. 

IVs  Moines  County  was  represented  in  the  Council  by 
•len^miah  Smith,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Teas  and  Arthur  B. 
lughram;  and  in  the  House  by  Isaac  Leffler,  Thomas  Blair, 
Warrtni  L.  Jenkins,  John  Box.  Gei^rtje  W.  Teas,  Eli  Rev- 
nolds  and  David  B.  Chance. 

Peter  H.  Engle  of  Dubuque  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  aKne  nameil  gentlemen  were  the  first  men  in  what 

i»'  V.  S.  Statutes  24lh  Can«.,  1st  Se#-..  Ch,  U. 
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soon  became  Iowa  to  act  in  a  legislative  capacity  in  promo- 
tion of  University  Education. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  provides  "That  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  Belmont  in  the  County  of  Iowa  a  University  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  the  style,  name  and  title 
whereof  shall  be  the  Wisconsin  University,  and  the  said 
University  shall  be  under  the  management,  direction,  and 
government  of  twenty-one  trustees,  of  whom  the  governor  of 
the  territory  for  the  time  being  shall  always,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  be  one:  and  the  said  governor,  and  Ebenezer  Brig- 
ham,  John  B.  Terrv.  Frederick  Hollman,  William  S.  Hamil- 
ton,  William  S.  Madden,  James  R.  Vineyard,  John  Atchison, 
*Joseph  B.  Teas,  *Isaac  Leffler,  *Peter  Hill  Engle,  *Thomas 
McKnight,  Charles  Dunn,  James  B.  Dallam,  Henry  S.  Baird, 
Albert  G.  Ellis,  John  W.  Blackstone,  Gilbert  Knapp,  Wil- 
liam  B.  Sheldon,  and  *Arthur  Inghram,  and  they,  and  all 
further  trustees  shall  continue  in  place  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature,  and  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  supplied  by  the  legislature." 

The  rest  of  the  Act  resembles  other  acts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  non-sectarian  institutions  of  the  present  day. 

The  names  of  the  trustees  are  given  that  the  people  of 
Iowa  may  know  whom  to  honor  as  the  promoters  of  higher 
education  for  the  youth  of  this  fair  state. 

No  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  trustees  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  in  less  than  eighteen  months 
thereafter,  June  12,  1838,"  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin 
was  divided  and  the  necessity  for  two  universities  arose. 
Madison  was  substituted  for  Belmont  in  Wisconsin.  Con- 
gressional action  was  taken  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
"Wisconsin  University"  upon  the  same  day  that  the  Act  of 
Separation  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  was  passed. 

The  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  met  at  Bur- 
lington.    Provision  was  made  for  the  location  of  the  Capital, 

*Re8ident8  of  the  Territory  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  River. 
11  U.  S.  Statutes,  2Sth  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Ch.  96. 
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which  was  finally  fixed  at  Iowa  City.  Robert  Lucas,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools: 
he  had  a  warm  friendship  for  elementary  schools,  but  was 
averse  to  the  support  of  higher  education  at  public  cost.  He 
also  recommended  the  memoralizing  of  Congress  for  lands 
for  the  erection  of  a  Penitentiarv  to  which  is  added  this 
clause,  ''also  respectfully  to  ask  an  appropriation  for  literary 
puriK)8es  equal  to  the  grant  made  last  session  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin.''  This  incongruous  clause  was  doubtless 
inserted  at  the  solicitation  of  his  Private  Secretarv,  who  him- 
self  liberally  educated,  felt  the  need  of  furnishing  the  youth 
of  th(»  T(»rritory  with  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  edu- 
cation beyond  the  rudiments,  and  who  saw  the  |)ossibility  of 
securing  his  wish  most  readily  by  what  might  to-day  be  called 
**a  rider." 

Tluj  r(^comm(»ndation  of  Governor  Lucas  was  heeded  and 
the  memorial  to  (V>ngres8  was  answered,  both  as  to  the  {)eni- 
tentiarv  and  to  the  Universitv  Grant.'' 

Immediately  upcm  the  petition  to  Congress  an  Act  was 
pass(Kl  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  at  Mount  Pleasant  designated  as  "Iowa  Univer- 
sity," "*  and  before  the  end  of  the  session  still  another 
charter  was  given  to  '*Iowa  Seminary  for  education  of  both 
sexes. 

Many  charters  were  given  to  academies. 

A  cxmvention  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  met  at 
Iowa  C^ity  upon  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1844.  Section 
2  of  an  Ordinance  covering  certain  propositions  to  be  made 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  "The 
seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the 
use  and  sup[xjrt  of  a  University  .  .  .  shall  together 
with  such  further  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  Con- 


yi  U.  S.  SUtuteH,  Private  Laws,  26th  Cong.,  IstSess.,  i\\.  90. 
n  Laws  of  Territory.  Session  1839,  Cli.  72. 
1*  Laws  of  Territory,  Session  1H40,  Ch.  21. 
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gress  be  conveyed  to  the  State,  and  shall  be  applied  solely 
to  the  use  and  support  of  such  University,  in  such  manner 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe."  This  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  provision  of  Section  5,  Article  X,  of  Constitution 
of  1844. 

The  constitution  then  submitted  was  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Another  constitution  was  framed  in  1840,  and  became 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  of  Iowa  when  admitted  to 
the  Union  December  28th,  1S46. 

Article  X,  Section  5,  is  as  follows:  ''The  General  Assem- 
bly shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or 
other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereaf- 
ter be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  per- 
son or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use  of  a  University; 
and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands, 
or  from  any  other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  said  l^niversity,  with  such  branches 
as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  author- 
ized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide 
effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  i>ermajient  security 
of  the  funds  of  said  University.  ' 

Obedient  to  the  above  requirement  the  first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  passed  an  "Act  to  locate  and  establish  a 
State  University.''  This  act  was  approved  February  25th, 
1847.  " 

Section  1  Locates  the  institution  under  the  title  of  -State 
University  of  Iowa''  at  Iowa  City  with  such  branches  as  pub- 
lic convenience  may  require. 

Section  2  Donates  the  State  Buildings  and  the  lot  upon 
which  they  stand  to  said  University.  (Note — An  act  had 
been  passed  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital,  and 
the  use  of  rooms  temporarily  was  reserved  for  State  officers.) 

I**  Laws  of  Iowa,  First  General  Assembly,  Ch.  125 
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Section  3  Donates  to  the  I'niversity  the  congressional 
grant  of  two  townships  of  land. 

Section  4  Provides  for  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  which  the 
Suj)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  President. 

Section  5  Names  the  Trustees  and  fixes  the  term  of  office 
at  six  vears. 

Section  0  Gives  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion the  {K)wer  to  establish  a  professorship  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  Common  Schools  as  soon  as  he  mav  deem  it 
necessarv. 

ft 

Section  7  Authorizes  Trustees  to  dispose  of  lands  when 
selected. 

Section  8  Makes  the  State  Treasurer  the  custodian  of 
I'niversity  funds. 

Section  \)  Determines  the  quorum  for  transaction  of 
business  at  meetings  of  Trustees. 

Section  10  Makes  the  I'niversitv  a  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion. 

Section  11  Provides  for  free  instruction  of  fifty  students 

ft 

annually  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  best  calculated  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  said  students  for  the  business  of  common  school 
teaching.       ^ 

Section  12  Gives  the  General  Assembly  full  supervision 
of  the  University,  its  officers,  and  the  grants  made  by  the 
State. 

Section  13  Requires  the  Trustees  to  keep  a  full  record  of 
their  proceedings  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

ft' 

Pursuant  to  this  Act  the  General  Assembly  elected  fifteen 

ft 

trustees  to  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  the  first  class 
to  serve  two  years,  the  second  class  four  years,  and  the  third 
class  six  years,  and  their  successors  to  continue  in  office  six 
years.  The  names  of  Trustees  will  be  found  on  page  12  et  seq. 
Delay  in  selection  of  lands  left  the  Trustees  without 
means  of  sup[)ort.     The  determination  to  retain  the  Capital 
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at  Iowa  City  left  the  Trustees  without  buildings  for  Univer- 
sity purposes  even  if  funds  were  in  hand. 

The  Trustees  for  seven  years  had  little  to  do  except  to 
secure  the  selection  of  lands  and  to  provide  for  their  sale. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  present  a  complete  list  of 
Trustees  (since  1870  called  Regents)  with  dates  of  service 
of  each.  In  explanation  of  the  apparent  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice of  members  appointed  in  1S58  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  Constitution  of  1857  took  from  the  General  Assem- 
blv  the  control  of  school  affairs,  and  vested  it  in  a  Board  of 
Education  to  be  selected  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  1858.  The  first  General  Assembly 
under  the  new  constitution  met  Januarv  11th,  1858.  Bv  Act 
of  March  12th,  1858,  all  educational  laws  previously  in  force 
w^ere  repealed,  except  those  relating  to  School  Lands  and 
School  Funds.  The  Act  contains  a  provision  pertaining  to 
the  University  under  which  the  governing  board  is  to  con- 
sist of  twelve  Trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  ex-officio  President.  And 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  were  to  be  also  ex-officio  members.  Twelve 
Trustees  were  elected.  The  Supreme  Court  ***  declared 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  unconstitutional « since  the  school 
laws,  which  create  and  designate  the  officers  by  and  through 
whom  the  system  is  to  be  administered,  are  to  originate  with 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Upon  December  25th,  1858,  the  General  Assembly  after 
legalizing  their  action  under  the  Act  of  March  12th,  1858, 
proceeded  to  pass  a  separate  *'Act  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.''  *' 

This  Act  provides  for  the  election  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  seven  Trustees,  three  for  one  year  and  four  for 
three  years,  the  term  of  office  thereafter  to  be  three  years. 
All  ex -officio  members  were  discarded. 


i«  Seo  7th  Clark,  Page  263. 

17  Laws  of  Iowa,  ReTision  of  Code  1860,  Cb.  84. 
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This  form  of  control  continued  until  March  lUth,  lHr)4. 
when  the  General  Assembly  abolished  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion "  and  two  days  thereafter  provided  for  the  election 
of  seven  Trustees  by  the  Legislature  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State  ex-officio  President,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity an  (*jr -officio  member.'" 

This  form  of  organization  continued  till  1870  when  the 
Legislature  determined  upon  a  Board  of  Regents  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  Concessional  District  of  the  State.""' 
— each  to  hold  office  for  six  vears  after  the  first  election 
when  three  classes  for  two,  four,  and  six  years  resi>ectively 
were  selected  by  lot — and  the  Governor  of  the  State  ex -officio 
President,  and  the  Suix^rintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  President  of  the  University  r.v-officio  members. 

This  form  still  continues  except  that  in  18S()  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universitv  ceased  to  be  a  member.'' 

The  Board  of  Regents  consist^^  at  present  of  thirteen 
members,  eleven  by  election  of  Legislature  and  two  r.v-officio. 

For  practical  work  the  Board  of  Regents  is  organized  in 
committees,  the  chief  of  which  are  Executive  C^mimittee, 
Committee  on  Finance,  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Committee  on  Facultv  and  Instruction,  and  Com- 
mittee  on  Library.  Each  Professional  Department  has  also 
its  Committee. 

I.       BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  are  placed  in  chronological 
order.     Other  ea -officio  members  in  like  order. 

All  other  members  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  their 
time  of  service  being  indicated  by  dates. 

PBE8IDBNT. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

James  Harlan,  ear-officio 1847-1848 


I''  Laws  of  Iowa,  10th  Goneral  Assembly,  Cli.  52. 
i»  Laws  of  Iowa,  10th  G.  A.,  Ch.  59. 
.'«*  Laws  of  Iowa,  13th  G.  A.,  1st  Sess.,  Cb.  87. 
-'1  Laws  of  Iowa.  21st  G.  A.,  1st  Sess.,  Ch,  181. 
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Thomas  H.  Beatoa,  Jt.,er-offieio ISlH-ltlAJ 

Jamps  D. 'EiidH,  r^-u^i-io 1854-1H,S7 

ItfatariD  L.  Fishvr,  tJ-offrio lH57-l«Jlrt 

Chancellor  ot  Universlt}-. 

Amos  Dean,  tjr-offirio 1858-l((51i 

Elected  by  Board. 

ThomHi  H.  Benton,  Jr., 18.i»-IHi>;l 

Francia  Springer ISiiH  IMiU 

Governor  at  State. 

William  M.  Stone,  fx-o(J!cio ISKl-IHiitt 

Samuel  Merrill,  <u-aJpcto l)<liH-18T2 

CjrusC.  CHrpciil,T  ej-offiein 1873  1H7H 

Sninnel  J.  Kitkvood.  tx-offeio 187ii-lS77 

JoshuH  O.  Kenbola,  tr-offieii, 187T-lH7tt 

John  H  Oear  f,r-offieio         lfl7B-HlNa 

Buren  R.  Sherman,  *j'-()jJ(pio lBM2-ie8« 

William  Lariabee   cr-njfleio lHe6-lHtK> 

Horace  Boies,  tr-iyftcio  1S»(>-1S91 

Frank  D.  Jaukson   ex-officio lS»i-I8W( 

Prancisil.  Drake,  ™-o#ci't lB9li-lWW 

Ijestie  M.  Shaw,  f.r-offleio 189K- 


Hngh  D.  Downey 1)4(7  I HAI 

AnaoD  Hart lHf>l-l(l">7 

Elijah  Sella l(iil7-IMi>H 

Anson  Hart IHfiHi  IMiH 

Wmiam  J.  Haddock 18(11- 


Treaeuter  of  State,  tx-officin IH-IT -IMI 

Heni;  W,  Lathrop IBM-  Xm'l 

William  Cmm   18«2-  IHfiS 

Ezekiel  Clatk 18«e-187(i 

John  N.  Coldren I87(i-1«!K>' 

LoTell  Swiiher 18W1- 


{Ej:-opcio,r\o\  named aboTe  aa  President.) 

Snperlnteudent  ot  Public  Instruction. 

Abraham  S.  Kiuel 1K70-IM73 

AlODZo  Abernelhj 1872-1872,  187ti-187tE 

C.  W.  Von  Coelln 187fi-18H3 

John  W.  Akent 1882-I88ti 

Henry  Sabin 188li-18»3,  18»i-189K 

J.  B.  Knoepller 18'J2-I8!I4 

Richard  C.  Barrett  1898- 

PreBidentot  UnWerslty. 

Oliver  M.  Spencer 18«4-lMH(i 
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Jmnee  Blnok 1868-1870 

George  Thdohet 1871-1877 

Chr[i>tiaii  W.  Slagle 1877-1878 

Joninh  L.  Plckard 1878-1886 


Aberoethf ,  AIoqeo 1B90- 

Acheiioii,  OeoTgo 1847-1863 

AdaiDB.  Aaslln 1871-1878 

Arnold  DeloB 1870-1872 

Bslib   W   E 1898- 

Batrid,  W  U 1858-1859 

Bate..,  Curtis 1847-1855 

Benton,  ThomBaH.Ji 1859-186*1 

Bidn-ell.  E.  C 1855-1868 

Bird.  Thomaou 1864-1866 

Brnnnan,  W  F 18BB-1869 

Briggg,  Anstl    1847-1849 

M\i\h.  Hi'nrj-  (" 1866-1871,  1878-1890 

Burnett,  R.  M 1866-1870 

Burnham.  CharleB 1849-1851 

Barrill,  H.  A 1882-189* 

BurrU,  WiUlnm 1858-1869 

Cable,  George  W 1897- 

Cmnpbdl.  A.'K 1872-1880 

Carblon.  J.  P 1847-185:1 

CaBBdj,  P.  M 1870-1876 

Clark,  Lincoln 1855-1859 

Clatk,  Riuh 1864-1865 

ClarkBon.  C.  F 1866-1870 

Cole.  Sninuel  W 1862-1866 

t'ounelly  Edward 1863-1868 

CroBby  W   0 1880-1886 

CrcMthwBite.O.  D 1863-1866 

CmomiDg.  Thomas  B 1863-1865 

DaiiB,  W.P 1K5T-1869 

Dewey.  Lanren 1858-1869 

Dillon,  John  F 1864-1866 

Downey   Hujib  D 1847-1863,  1857-1860 

Drake,  George  \V 1858-18S0 

■Dnneoiiibe.JohiiF 1872-1890 

Dunning,  J.  S 1884-1886 

Evans,  Hiram  K 1898- 

Evetclt,  Horace 1880-1886 

Farmer.  Thomas 1856-1868 

Fisher,  MaturinL 1869-1862 

Fooler,  Silas 1847-18.66 
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Garner,  J,  W 1891-181IH 

GilllUand,  Bhirlej 1891- 

Gover,  Jamee  H    18i7-1849,  1851-1867 

GrifBth,  Joseph  M 1A59-18H1 

GrinaeU,  J,  B 1858-1(169 

Ham,  M.  M 188-1-1H86 

Hiirrlk',  ThoiuHs 187T-1M78 

Hurt.  Ansan 1861-1857 

HeniierBon,  John  W 18T4-1H80 

Higley,  M.  A 1898- 

Hobart,  C.  W 1868-1870 

Holbrooli,  Parker  K 1896- 

HunlRinaD,  H.  G 1884-1887 

iDKham,  Harrey  1896- 

Irish,  John  P 1868-18711 

Jerome,  I.N 1802-1861 

KIrkwnod,  8.  J 1857-1868,  1867-1868 

Lake,  P.  L 1855-1858 

Lsthrop,  Henry  W 1853-1858 

LucaH,  Robert 1849-185;t 

Lyon,  E.C       1817-1819,  1851-1869 

MabiD,  F,  W 1894-189T 

Matson,  SyWeeler  0 1817-1851 

MatlhevB,  Alphonse 1884-1896 

McCleary,  J.  D 1894- 

McCoDDell,  J.J 1886-1892 

McCrory,  Bamoel  H 1817-1851 

McGarry,  George  W 1861-1867 

McKean,  John 1870-1876 

Merritt,  W.  W 1H70-1M74 

Moninger,  W.  R 1892-1898 

MoTBraan,  M.  J 1852-1868 

Oeborae,  a  F 1890-1896 

Palmer,  A.  H 1849-1863 

Pa)mer,  G.  D 1851-1857 

Parker,  Leonard  F 1859-1862 

Part,  Tbomaa  B 1876-1882 

Parvin,  Theodore  8... 1847-1861,  1859-18B0 

Pickett,  Charles  E 1896- 

Ponieroy,  Churk's 1869-1862 

Hfinkin,  John  W 1865-1869 

Reeve,  A,  T 1872-1881 

Reno,  Morgan 1858-1859 

Rich,  Joseph  W 1888-1892 

Richardson,  D.  N 1876-1894 

Robs,  Lewis  W 1864-1870,  1871-1880 

Rnmple,  J.  N,  W 1880-1886 
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Kusch.  Nicholas  J 1862-1864 

Sells,  Elijah 1857-1868 

Slagle,  Christian  W 1866-1882 

Smith,  Dexter  P 1849-1866 

Snyder,  Thomas 1847-1863 

Springer,  Francis 1862-1866 

Stanton.  C.  A 1892-1898 

Starr,  W.  H 1847-1861 

Swalm.  Albert  W 1886-1897 

Tisdale,  William  D 1894- 

Vincent.  George  G 1847-1849 

Waters,  CO 1860-1864 

Whiting,  C.  E 1890-1896 

Wilson,  James 1870-1874 

Witter,  Amos 1866-1868 

Woodward,  T.  C 1864-1870 

Woodward,  W\  G 1847-1863 

Wright,  Carroll 1890-1892 

Wright.  Edgar 1858-1869 

Wright,  Thomas  S 1882-1890 

II.       BRANCHES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL4S. 

No  funds  were  available  for  siipiK)rt  of  instruction;  but 
it  aj)i)eared  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  two  Branches  "  and  of  three  Normal 
Schools"'  was  imminent.  The  Trustees  of  the  University 
were  required  to  recognize  them  as  upon  an  equal  footing 
'•in  respect  to  funds  and  all  other  matters*'  with  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Branch  at  Dubuque  was  never  carried  beyond 
the  api)ointment  of  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Branch  at  Fairfield  selected  a  site, 
made  a  plan  for  seven  buildings,  expended  §25(M)  upon  one 
of  the  buildinijs  which  was  destroved  bv  a  hurricane.  Re- 
building  in  a  more  substantial  form,  an  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  aid  "*  resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  only 
'•Branch'*  having  the  semblance  of  life. 

The  Normal  Schools,  virtual  branches  of  the  University, 
were  each  to  be  organized  under  a  Board  of  Seven  Trustees. 

-'-'  Laws  of  Iowa,  2nd  (J.  A.,  ('.h.  n4. 
-'«  Laws  of  Iowa,  2nd  G.  A.,  Ch.  78. 
^*  Lawj«  of  Iowa,  4th  O.  A.,  Cb.  100. 
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The  School  at  Andrew  began  operations  November  21st, 
181:9,  with  Samuel  Pray  as  Principal  and  Miss  J.  S.  Dorr, 
Assistant. 

The  School  at  Oskaloosa  was  organized  in  April,  1852, 
under  G.  M.  Drake,  Principal  and  his  wife  as  Assistant. 

The  School  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  never  organized. 

Aid  was  given  by  the  Legislature  to  the  School  at  Oska- 
loosa by  one  appropriation. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1S57  the  University  was  located 
at  Iowa  City  without  branches  of  any  kind,  and  was  thus 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  inheritance  and  to  the  occupancy 
of  its  buildings  upon  removal  of  the  Capital  to  Des  Moines. 

III.       INCOME. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  l^niversity  are  derived 
from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  Congressional  Grant  of  seventy-two  sections  of 
land. 

2.  The  State  Grant  of  a  portion  of  the  saline  lands  given 
the  State  by  Congress.^^ 

3.  Private  Gifts  of  lands. 
•4.  State  Appropriations. 
5.  Tuitions. 

IV.       UNIVERSITY    LANDS. 

When  Iowa  was  organized  as  a  Territory  the  organic  Law, 
approved  June  12th,  1838,  conferred  upon  her  all  the  rights 
which  had  accrued  to  Wisconsin.  Among  these  rights  was 
the  right  to  claim  the  gift  of  seventy-two  sections  of  land  for 
the  support  of  "Academies,  other  schools,  and  seminaries.**  ^ 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Iowa's  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress, Hon.  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  the  gift  was  made'"  *'for 
the  use  and  support  of  a  university  within  the  said  Territory 


-'■>  U.  S.  Satutes,  32d  Con.,  Ist  Sess..  Ch.  42;  also. 
Laws  of  Iowa,  5th  G.  A..  £ztra  Sess.,  Ch.  47. 
Laws  of  Iowa,  7th  G.  A.«  Ch.  139. 

^>  Since  1836  these  lands  are  desi^ated  an  UniTereity  lands. 

■^«  U.  S.  Statutes,  28th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ch.  90.  PriTate  LawH. 
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when  it  becomes  a  State  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever,  to  be  located  in  tracts  of  not  less  than  an  entire 
section  corresponding  with  any  of  the  legal  divisions  into 
which  the  public  lands  are  authorized  to  be  surveyed." 

While  the  plan  of  survey  contemplated  that  each  section 
shall  contain  exactly  040  acres,  cases  arise  in  which  "frac- 
tional sections"  must  be  recognized,  containing  more  or  less 
than  6-40  acres.  The  amount  to  which  the  l^niversity  was 
entitled  was  not  to  exceed  two  townships,  or  40,080  acres. 
When  the  selections  were  made  some  '^fractional  sections'' 
appeared  more  desirable,  and  were  chosen  by  reason  of 
greater  value.  As  the  result  the  University  received  only 
40,052.01  acres.      The  location  of  the  lands  was  as  follows: 

In  Appanoose  County 640.00  acres 

In  Boone  County   2,013.48  acres 

In  Davis  County 1,297.36  acres 

In  Dallas  County 572.07  acres 

In  Decatur  County 2,560.00  acres 

In  Hardin  County 10,352.24  acres 

In  Iowa  County 646.66  acres 

In  Jasper  County 4,611.35  acres 

In  Jefferson  County 1 ,280.00  acres 

In  Lucas  County 4,547.84  acres 

In  Polk  County 5,194.19  acres 

In  Scott  County 645.16  acres 

In  Story  County 5,221.40  acres 

In  Union  County 638.20  acres 

In  WapeUo  County 1,920.00  acres 

In  Warren  County 3,218.00  acres 


Total  selected  by  Commissioners 45,957.94  acres 

Selected  by  Governor  under  Act  of  April  7,  1862.. .        94.67  acres 


46,052.61  acres 

The  first  Commissioner,  William  W.  Dodge,  made  selec- 
tion of  one  section,  and  removed  from  the  Territory. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  by  resolution  February  15, 
1844,  requested  the  Delegate  in  Congress  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  Commissioners  to  complete  the  selection, 
also  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  certify  to  the 
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selection  of  a  tract  of  640  acres,  including  a  farm  near 
Agency  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians  previous 
to  their  cession  in  1842.  The  effort  of  the  Delegate  wa» 
fruitless. 

January  2,  1846,  the  request  was  renewed  and  John  M. 
Whitaker  was  appointed  to  complete  the  selection.  His  acts 
and  those  of  W.  W.  Dodge  wtre  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  given  above. 

The  State  came  into  possession  of  these  lands  when 
admitted  to  the  Union,  December  28,  1846.  By  Act  of  Feb- 
mary  25,  1847,  already  alluded  to,  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  lands  under  '*the 
same  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  disposi- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  the  different 
townships."  This  provision  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
matters  to  be  considered  later. 

The  lands  selected  were  of  good  quality,  though  not  al- 
ways the  best,  as  the  real  value  of  prairie  lands  was  not  then 
known,  and  timber  lands  were  })ref erred. 

The  Trustees  at  first  seemed  to  appreciate  their  respon- 
sibilities and  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  institution  under 
their  charge.  They  appraised  the  lands  on  June  27, 1851,  at 
a  minimum  of  five  dollars  per  acre.  At  the  first  sale,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1851,  r)45.1()  acres  were  sold  at  $5.05  i)er  acre,  and 
soon  after  a  tract  of  forty  acres  were  sold  at  $5  per  acre.  So 
by  vote  of  February  28,  1852,  the  Trustees  raised  the  mini- 
mum to  $10  per  acre.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  day  when  the 
Trustees  rescinded  this  action  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
the  University  to  the  greed  of  speculators. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  this  sacrifice  has  been 
often  discussed,  especially  when  appropriations  have  been 
sought  from  the  Legislature. 

It  is  said  that  the  action  was  in  response  to  an  act  ef  the 
Legislature  demanding  that  the  lands  be  brought  into  the 
market  from  which  they  had  been  practically  withdrawn  by 
the  ten  dollar  minimum. 
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February  7,  1854,  the  Trustees  were  considering  the 
question  of  opening  the  University  for  students.  They  saw 
the  need  of  a  larger  income.  They  appointed  one  of  their 
number,  the  late  Dr.  M.  J.  Morsman,  to  make  a  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  University  lands,  to  subdivide  them  into 
such  parcels  as  might  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  without 
detriment  to  the  adjacent  tracts,  and  to  place  upon  each  sub- 
division a  true  valuation.  The  unsold  lands  were  appraised 
at  an  average  of  $3.64  per  acre.  The  lands  were  then  offered 
for  sale  at  several  points  during  the  year  1854.  Nine  thous- 
and sev^n  hundred  ninety-two  and  eighty-three  hundredths 
acres  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $3.72  per  acre.  Private 
sales  were  made  at  appraisal. 

January  25,  1855,  nearly  a  year  after  the  reduction  from 
$10  to  $3.64  i)er  acre  had  been  initiated  by  the  trustees,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  the  act  which  has  been  claimed  as 
demanding  the  reduction.^**  The  main  provisions  of  the  act 
are  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  all  the  School,  Saline,  and  University  lands  which  then 
remain  unsold  shall  be  sold  only  at  public  sale,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  or  i)er. 
sons  having  charge  of  the  Saline,  School,  and  University 
lands  to  offer  the  same  at  public  sale  after  having  given 
notice  of  the  same  as  provided  for  in  tlie  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  the  sixteenth  section.'' 

Section  3  provides  for  three  offers  at  public  sale  not  less 
than  six  months  apart:  the  intervals  of  time  to  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  persons  having  charge  of  the  lands  **as  they 
may  deem  it  best  for  the  interests  of  the  fund  intrusted  to 
them.'' 

The  law  provides  for  private  sale  after  the  three  offers  at 
public  sale,  but  in  no  case  to  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  at 
which  the  lands  have  been   appraised,  and  at  such  rates  as 

^«  Laws  of  Iowa.  5th  0.  A.,  Ch.  i:<6. 
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may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  trustees  and  purchasers. 

The  Act  is  in  no  sense  mandatory  as  to  timf*  of  selling  but 
us  to  manner  of  sale  when  the  best  time  shall  appear  in  the 
judgment  of  trustees.  The  act  is  amendatory  of  other  acts 
which  in  all  cases  leave  the  time  of  sale  to  the  discretion  of 
trustees. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  the  trustees  were  compelled 
to  sell  the  lands  at  the  time  they  did.  They  chose  to  do  so. 
The  only  restraint  uix)n  them  was  in  the  disposal  of  lands 
occupied  by  "squatters."'  The  price  of  these  lands  was  tak- 
en out  of  the  control  of  the  trustees  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  two  appraisers,  one  selected  by  trustees,  and  one  by  occu- 
pant of  the  land  (these  failing  to  agn»e  were  to  name  a  third 
appraiser).  They  were  to  ap})raiso  the  lands  and  improve- 
ments separately .''  After  the  appraisal  the  occupant  was 
j)ermitted  to  take  the  land  at  fifty  i>er  cent  above  appraisal. 
Failing  to  accept  ujx)n  tlie  above  terms  for  ten  days,  the 
<x*cupant  surrendered  his  claim  on  condition  that  he  should 
rec*eive  from  the  purchaser  at  public  sale  the  appraised  value 
of  the  improvements.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
4icres  were  dis[K>sed  of  at  an  average  of  S2.50  per  acre. 

What  influences  led  the  truntees  to  offer  the  lands  at 
public  sale  so  soon  after  the  Act  of  January  25,  1855,  pre- 
scribing tht»  method  of  sale  may  be  matter  of  conjecture. 
When  the  trustees  were  put  upon  their  defence,  they  claimed 
that  a  loud  clamor  came  up  from  the  counties  for  the  sale  in 
order  that  the  lands  might  become  taxable,  and  so  burdens 
u\x)n  tax-})ayers  be  reduced.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  trustees 
at  the  time  of  sale,  shows  that  a  majority  of  the  Board  were 
residents  of  Johnson  County,  in  which  there  were  no  I'niver- 
sity  lands.  In  matters  of  taxation  men  are  not  generally 
<;redited  with  a  d(»sire  to  relieve  their  neighbors. 

A  second  line  of  defence  lay  in  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  trustees  to  open  the  institution  as  early  as 
|)08sible  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  not  deprive  the  then 

^  LawH  of  Iowa,  2nd  G.  A.,  Ch.  58;  Ist  G.  A.,  Chg.  HI  and  liV 
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present  generation  of  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  be  better  able  to  provide  for  themselves  than  were 
the  pioneers. 

Another  glance  at  the  list  of  trustees  will  show  that  a 
majority  of  the  Board  resided  in  Johnson  County,  and  a  large 
minority,  at  least,  were  residents  of  Iowa  City  within  which 
the  University  had  been  located,  and  taxation  would  be  less- 
ened if  the  facilities  for  higher  education  should  be  furnished 
by  the  State,  and  Johnson  County  thus  have  a  good  high 
school  without  expense  to  the  people  of  the  county. 

Three  other  trustees  became  partners  in  interest  with 
those  of  Johnson  County,  since  the  Legislature  had  deter- 
mined to  open  branches  at  Dubuque  and  Fairfield,  and  a  nor- 
mal school  at  Andrew,  to  be  participants  in  University  f unds^ 
and  at  each  of  which  places  a  trustee  resided. 

I  may  here  quote  the  statement  of  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  State  who  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing at  the  time:  "The  fact  is  that  the  disposition  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  lands  of  which  the  State  became  ix)8ses8or 
through  Congressional  donations,  was  managed  not  for  the 
interest  and  good  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  donated,  but  in  and  for  the  interest  of 
the  counties  (or  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
their  friends)  in  which  the  lands  lay.'' 

Still  another  argument  in  defence  of  the  early  sale  of  Uni- 
versity lands  was  based  upon  the  clamor  of  would-be  purchas- 
ers who  longed  to  secure  the  favorable  terms  of  purchase — 
namely,  one-fourth  cash  and  ten  years'  time  on  the  remainder 
at  ten  per  cent  interest — a  very  low  rate  for  the  time.  Other 
lands  were  in  market  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  but 
cash  was  demanded  and  for  this  reason  they  were  less  sought 
for.  This  appeal  might  have  been  resisted  by  far-seeing 
men  who  had  the  interests  of  the  University  alone  at  heart. 
Did  personal  interest  lead  the  trustees  to  yield  to  the  ap|)eal  ? 
From  the  records  let  the  answer  be  taken. 

Upon  January  1,  1855,  there  remained  unsold  27,781.91 
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acres.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
January  25th  the  trustees  advertised  a  sale  at  Iowa  City 
in  the  month  of  June  following.  This  sale  continued  four  days 
and  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  nearly  18,500  acres.  Of  this 
amount  11,036.20  acres  went  into  the  hands  of  five  trustees 
and  nearly  2,000  acres  more  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
been  a  trustee  to  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  sale,  and 
who  was  re-elected  two  years  thereafter.  The  ex-officio  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  participated  with  his  fellow  trustees  in  the 
sale.  One  peculiar  incident  of  the  sale  is  thought  worthy  a 
place  in  the  records.  One  trustee  had  bid  in  a  tract  of  480 
acres  for  $1682.02,  and  immediately  forfeited  the  same. 
Upon  a  subsequent  day  he  bid  in  the  same  tract  at  $957.52. 

These  transactions  led  to  complaint  of  trustees  for  having 
made  a  sale  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  bidders.  It  was 
charged,  also,  that  there  was  a  combination  of  trustees  to 
secure  the  lands.  A  committee  of  non-purchasing  trustees 
made  an  investigation  and  reported  charges  not  sustained. 
The  price  realized  was  but  $3.20  per  acre,  less  than  a  third 
of  what  the  Board  of  trustees  three  vears  before  had  de- 
clared  to  be  their  minimum  appraisal,  and  forty-four  cents 
I^er  acre  less  than  a  later  appraisal  made  by  one  of  their 
number  after  a  personal  inspection. 

The  complaint  was  carried  to  the  Attorney -General  of 
the  State  who  declared  the  purchase  by  trustees  null  and 
void.  The  Legislature  took  up  the  matter  and  by  joint  res- 
olution **  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  not 
alone  with  reference  to  the  trustees  but  including  their 
assignees  as  well.  But  friends  who  had  received  the  aid  of 
trustees  and  of  legislators  retained  their  bargains.  Lands 
purchased  by  trustees  were  returned  to  the  unsold  list  to  be 
again  oflFered  for  sale  by  the  trustees  now  forbidden  the 
privilege  of  direct  purchase. 

The  crisis  of  1857  checked  the  sale  and  caused  the  for- 
feiture of  some  lands  alreadv  sold.      A  careful  examination 

**  Laws  of  Iowa«  6th  O.  A.,  Joiot  Ree.,  No.'  23. 
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of  aa  m.T«»s€al  fizzul  «jf  $lI^r^>±T?  as  Aie-  cvsnta  «of  ^dk^. 
Tlif^  [ino?  n»*Iiji^  waif  ;iji  «wra^  «'jf  fSJSci  per  *rDt. 

Th«^  rfirlj  ^iilfr  hjwi  pr jv*rti  »  fitfluD*  ju-  tsr  a»  ofcwnie  ti&e 
UniT<»TsinT  Wits  '!i>fi4>>TOr^L  f<>r  Iai:k  of  fukfe  bad  <losiNi  all 
bat  Ak  X'-jtiziAl  I>rf«rnii>:at:.     Lir^s  nhaa  ciiirtT-tw>  |)er  oe^t 

mAfli^  a  •fj^nal  rff«:'rr.  *»>  -?•-♦: nr»r  fr:-!!!  th^  i:rTft?«*e^«>  the  with- 
rir^wal  *tt  all  iini!«iM  Un*!?  fr^m  nht:  markie-c.  aLE»i  ad.  appeal  to 
the  Lr-^isLatoTr  f«>r  funt-b  suiEc£*-nt.  with  thr  tao»:xiie  deiir^e^ 
kffm,  the  Lmfb  alreailT  a4>H,  i:»j  kr^e-p  the  Uoivt^ratT  •jpen  in  all 
Departments.  His  aiivice  wa>  n*A  ft>lt>wrd.  the  tTiKStees> 
ffTfrtfTTTin^  to  keep  the  laii«b  in  inark<^t  at  what  thej  would 
hnn^  and  to  sasrfjend  ofi^ratii  .ci>  until  the  iuoMne  would  war* 
rant  re-^>fjening. 

Harl  the  lan«ls  aii5«.*W  b^^n  reisene*!  fur  bat  a  few  rears 
the  thirty-two  fier  «.-ent  remaining  would  have  yielded  an  in- 
<y/me  mach  larjrer  than  that  derived  from  the  sixtT-ei^fat  per 
cent  already  sacrifice^l.  By  l>»»r)  lanils  of  like  qnality  sold 
nradily  at  ^l-l  |»er  acre. 

The  State  would  have  lieen  the  gainer.  to«.».  for  demamls 
ufrffU  the  treasury  would  have  been  smaller  for  every  year 
Huch  drafts  have  been  made.  But  foresight  suffers  loes 
of  keenneflft  when  the  eye  is  attracted  by  present  neoesBities. 

2.       SALINE    L-%NDS. 

Tli^rse  lanflft  were  resen*e<l  from  sale  lH>caiL<e  of  supposed 
valfje  of  Halt  Bprings.  In  Iowa  twelve  such  springs  with  six 
^•cti/,nH  of  land  surrounding  each  were  in  such  reservation.* 
ft  has  U-#*n  declared  officially  that  these  seventy-two  sections 
Uj^ianie  a  frnrt  of  the  University  Fund."  Facts  do  not  sus- 
tain the  re|K*rt.     By  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  admission 

*fri  furl  no  nurh  niniugn  «;xii*tftd  in  Iowa. 

*i  H*'*'  iitnii4trt  ttl  Koirii*t4*r  of  Stat4^  Land  Office  to  the  General  AsserablT  of  l!<66. 
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of  Iowa  to  the  Union  **  these  lands  were  given  to  the  State. 
These  lands  were  sold  between  1853-1858,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  few  tracts  of  little  value,  at  about  $5  per  acre,  and 
the  proceeds  were  placed  in  the  State  treasury. 

After  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Des  Moines,  and  the 
vacation  of  the  buildings  to  the  University  trustees,  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  funds  wherewith  to  put 
the  buildings  in  repair.  One  who  was  cognizant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Legislature  from  his  place  in  the  lobby 
writes  in  substance  as  follows : 

*'The  Legislature  had  resolved  to  make  no  appropriations 
to  State  institutions  on  the  plea  of  economy.  The  Asy- 
lum at  Mount  Pleasant  and  the  State  University  were  asking 
aid.  The  friends  of  the  two  measures  were  working  in  har- 
mony— (cure  and  prevention  of  insanity?).  The  Asylum 
secured  the  appropriation  desired  by  one  vote.  The  agree- 
ment by  which  this  winning  vote  was  secured  was  faith- 
fully carried  out  and  the  University  obtained  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  from  the  Saline  Fund — also  the  remnant  of 
Saline  lands,  about  4,578  acres — also  the  balance  of  the  Sa- 
line Fund  after  deducting  the  appropriation  above  cited,  or 
$20,507.10  in  notes,  and  $9,054.64  in  cash,  less  $10,000. 
Had  the  notes  been  worth  their  face  the  University  Fund 
would  have  received  an  addition  of  $19,561. 74.**  But  some 
of  the  notes  had  been  paid  and  part  of  the  lands  reported 
unsold  were  proven  to  be  the  property  of  bona  fide  purchas- 
ers. 

The  Saline  Fund  given  the  University  has  not  exceeded 
$30,000. 

3.       PRIVATE  GIFTS. 

Individual  contributions  toward  the  erection  of  the  chapel 
included  680  acres  of  land. 


32  U.  S.  SUtntes.  32nd  CodKm  1st  Ses^.,  Ch.  42. 

»3  Laws  of  Iowa,  8th  O.  A.,  Revised  Code  of  1860,  Sees.  1956-1958;  also  10th  6.  A» 
Ch.  78. 
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The  IhucIh  U'lon^incr  to  tho  Univereity  and  now  practicallv 

diH|x>8ed  of  an*: 

CoDgreHsional  Grant 46^)52.61  m<n«s 

State  Saline  Grant,  nuuiinally -1^78 

Private  DonationH 660 

Tt»tul 51^10.61 

Tlu»  Productivt*  Fund  Hrisiii<^  from  lands  now  practioallT 

hnid  is  Si>:^:i.l2o.;jt;.'* 

4.       STATE  AI'I'KOPBIATIOXS. 
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5.      TUITIONS. 

These  can  not  be  given  fully  as  in  some  instances  they 
were  received  by  professors  in  lieu  of  salaries. 

The  average  for  the  past  five  years,  as  all  tuitions  are  now 
paid  into  the  treasury,  and  professors  receive  regular  sal- 
aries, is  $53,103.78. 

IV.      BUILDINGS    AND   GROUNDS. 

1.  State  Capitol  and  campus  of  fourteen  acres  is  a  gift 
from  the  State. 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  ^  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Capitol.  The  commissioners  in  charge  of  its 
erection  were  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  $51,000  dollars." 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  July  4th,  1840.  The  building 
is  built  of  stone — is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  sixty 
feet,  and  two  stories  in  hight.  It  is  after  the  Doric  order  of 
architecture. 

At  the  present  time  the  business  offices  of  the  Univer- 
tsity  occupy  half  the  first  floor,  the  other  half  being  used  for 
recitation  purposes.  The  Law  Department  has  the  entire 
second  floor. 

2;  The  first  building  occupied  by  the  University  was 
rented  from  the  Iowa  City  Mechanics  Aid  Association.  It 
was  erected  on  a  half  block  of  land  donated  by  the  State  for 
literary  purposes.  It  reverted  to  the  State  upon  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Association,  and  was  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  building  was  two  stories  in  hight,  built  of 
brick.  It  continued  to  be  used  by  the  University  until  the 
Capitol  was  vacated.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Medical 
Department  it  was  purchased  to  be  used  as  a  hospital.  In 
1897  it  was  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the  present  hospital. 

3.  "South  Hall,"  a  plain  brick  structure  one  hundred 
and  eight  by  forty-five  feet,  three  stories  in  hight,  was 
erected  upon  the  campus  for  a  boarding  hall,  and  for  addi- 


«i  U.  S.  statutes,  25th  Coii«r.,  2nd  Seas.,  Cb.  169,  Sect.  5. 
«8  Laws  of  Territory,  183940,  Ch.  85. 
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tional  class  rooms.  It  has  served  the  purposes  of  the  Col- 
legiate, the  Medical,  the  Dental  Departments.  At  present 
the  first  story  is  used  by  classes  in  engineering  and  as  a 
ladies'  drawing-room.  The  second  story  is  used  by  classes 
in  literature  (English,  French  and  German)  and  in  his- 
tory. The  third  story  is  occupied  by  Literary  Societies, 
their  halls  being  furnished  at  their  own  expense.  The  State^ 
appropriated  $15,000  for  its  erection. 

4.  ''North  Hall/'  also  uj)on  the  campus,  is  two  stories  in 
hight,  built  of  brick  and  is  ninety  feet  by  sixty-one  feet  in 
size.  It  was  erected  primarily  for  chapel  services,  the  lower 
story  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences.  The  Library  for  a 
time  held  joint  occupancy  with  the  chapel  until  it  demanded 
more  room  and  chapel  services  were  held  in  Close  Hall.  The 
lower  story  is  now  occupied  for  physics  exclusively.  The 
Legislature  appropriated  $33,000  towards  its  erection,  the 
balance  of  the  cost — about  $7,0<X) — coming  from  individual 
donations  of  land  and  materials. 

5.  "Observatory,"  now  used  as  a  carj^enter  shop,  was 
erected  upon  a  half  block  of  land  at  the  head  of  Clinton 
street.  The  land  and  building  >vere  paid  for  out  of  the  in- 
terest upon  dei)08ited  funds  drawn  from  the  State  treasury 
as  soon  as  appropriation  was  made,  in  advance  of  need. 

The  telescope  is  now  in  a  small  structure  upon  the  campus. 
erected  in  1891. 

6.  "Homeopathic  Medical  Building,"  a  two  story  brick 
structure  erected  in  1878  upon  a  small  lot  east  of  the  campus,, 
obtained  through  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  The  first- 
story  is  now  used  by  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  the  sec- 
ond  story  by  the  chair  of  pedagogy, — the  department  hav- 
ing removed  to  more  commodious  quarters. 

7.  "Boiler    House."      The    basement  has  a   battery  of 
three  boilers  from  which  all  the  buildings  upon  the  campus 
are  supplied  with  steam  for  heating.     The  first  story  is  used 
as  an  armory,  and  the  second  for  mathematical  recitations. 

8.  "Medical  Building,"  eighty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet  and 
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three  stories  in  bight  was  erected  upon  the  campus  in  1882 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000 — an  appropriation  by  the  Nineteenth 
General  Assembly.  It  is  built  of  brick.  It  is  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  Medical  Department. 

9.  "Science  Hall"  was  erected  upon  the  campus  in  1884, 
an  appropriation  of  $64,000  having  been  made  by  the  Twen- 
tieth General  Assembly  for  that  purpose.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  by  seventy-four  feet,  three  stories  in  hight. 
It  is  of  brick.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  devoted  to 
natural  sciences;  the  third  floor  is  given  up  to  the  museum 
and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

10.  "Chemical  Laboratory''  is  a  brick  structure  practi- 
cally three  stories  in  hight,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  size.  The  third  story  is  given 
up  to  the  Department  of  Pharmacy.  It  stands  upon  a  block 
of  land  given  to  the  University  by  Iowa  City.  The  Twenty- 
third  General  Assembly  appropriated  $50,000  for  its  erec- 
tion. 

11.  "Homeopathic  Medical  Hospital''  is  erected  of  brick 
upon  the  lot  given  by  the  city.  It  is  seventy- five  feet  by 
sixty  feet  in  size,  is  three  stories  in  hight,  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  Lecture  Room  and  Hospital.  It  has  accommo- 
dations for  fifty-four  patients.  The  Twenty-fifth  General 
Assembly  appropriated  $15,000  for  its  erection,  and  $4,000 
additional  was  appropriated  by  the  Twenty-sixth  General 
Assembly. 

12.  "Dental  Building"  stands  upon  the  campus.  It  is 
three  stories  in  hight,  the  main  building  eighty  feet  by  sev- 
enty-two feet,  and  two  wings,  each  fifty-four  feet  by  twenty- 
eight  feet.  Its  structure  is  of  brick.  The  Twenty-fifth 
General  Assembly  appropriated  $25,000,  and  $2,500  more 
was  given  by  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly. 

13.  "Medical  Hospital"  is  upon  the  site  of  the  Old  Hos- 
pital, extended  by  the  vacation  of  a  street  by  the  city.  The 
Administration  building  is  ninety-six  feet  by  fifty-eight  feet 
and  three  stories  in  hight.      One  of  the  two  proposed  wings 
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is  completed  and  is  two  stories  in  hight,  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  thirty-eight  feet  in  size.  It  has  accommodationB 
for  seventy-five  patients.  The  structure  is  of  cream  colored 
brick,  and  cost,  with  furnishings,  about  $56,000,  the  avails 
of  a  tenth  mill  tax  levied  by  the  Twenty -seventh  General 
Assembly. 

14.  '^Boiler  House*'  No.  2.  It  contains  the  steam  plant 
for  the  Hospital,  and  an  upper  story  is  devoted  to  laundry 
purposes. 

15.  "Collegiate  Building''  to  be  erected  of  stone  upon 
the  campus.  It  is  to  be  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  three  stories  in  hight.  The 
basement  is  under  contract.  The  avails  of  the  one-tenth  mill 
tax  will  be  used  in  its  construction  so  far  as  needed.  It  is 
thought  that  the  tax  for  three  years  at  least  will  be  required. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  friends  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  con- 
nected with  the  University  have  contributed  nearly  $40,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  hall  ciiUed  "Close  Hall"  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Close  who  gave  $10,000.  The  Hall  is  two 
stories  in  hight  alxjve  a  basement  containing  a  gymnasium 
and  bath  rooms.  A  large  auditorium  has  served  the  purpose 
of  a  chaj)el  and  for  gathering  of  students  since  the  old  chapel 
has  l)een  occupied  as  a  library  and  reading  room. 

v.       ORGANIZATION. 

The  first  record  is  of  an  adjourned  meeting,  July  15, 
1847,'  at  which  By-Laws  were  adopted. 

December  7,  1848,  the  trustees  seemed  to  ignore  the 
provisions  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  appointed  pro- 
viding for  instruction  of  teachers  only  "  and  to  take  a  broader 
view  which  the  name  University  suggested.  They,  there- 
fore, listened  to  a  committee  asking  that  the  College  of  Phy. 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  located  at 
Davenjx)rt  be  recognized  as  the  Medical  Department  of  the 

^'  Laws  of  Iowa,  Ist  G.  A.,  ('h.  125. 
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State  University  of  Iowa.  Ck>mmittee8  were  appointed  to 
draft  a  plan  and  a  basis  of  connection.  The  committees  re- 
ported, and  the  trustees  fixed  upon  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1849,  for  the  beginning  of  a  sixteen  weeks'  course 
of  lectures  to  be  given  by  Drs.  Hudson,  Vaughan,  Flint, 
Rawson  and  Hastings,  and  Stephen  Whicher,  B.  S. 

The  conditions  of  recognition  were  that  the  University 
should  not  be  liable  pecuniarily,  nor  should  it  acquire  any 
control  of  the  property  of  the  College,  nor  control  of  its 
management. 

No  further  action  regarding  organization  appears  until 
February  7,  1854,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  putting  the  State  University  into 
operation. 

Committee  reported  May  8,  1854,  that  they  had  rented 
the  Academy  of  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Association.  Their  ac- 
tion was  approved.  July  7,  1854,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Lathrop,  McCleary  and  Lyon^  was  authorized  to  se- 
cure professors  and  to  name  the  probable  salary  of  $1,000  to 
$1,500  for  each. 

October  28,  1854,  the  committee'  reported  correspond- 
ence with  sundry  persons,  and  was  instructed  to  employ 
Messrs.  Larrabee  and  Moore  as  professors,  and  to  open  the 
University  upon  the  third  Monday  of  November,  1854. 
November  21,  1854,  Professor  W.  C.  Larrabee  was  elected 
President  upon  a  salary  of  $1,500  payable  quarterly,  and 
Professor  Moore's  salary  (if  he  should  accept  professorship) 
was  fixed  at  $1,200.  It  appears  that  neither  gentleman  ac- 
cepted the  position  tendered.  In  March,  1855,  a  school  is 
found  in  session  under  instruction  of  Alexander  Johnston, 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  Abel  Beach,  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages; and  E.  M.  Guffin,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  record  of  their  appointment,  but  they 
are  recognized  by  act  of  trustees  March  15,  1855,  fixing  the 
length  of  the  term  at  sixteen  weeks,  with  the  rate  of  tuition 
as  $4.00  per  term. 
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April  2,  1855,  James  Hall  was  elected  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, salary  $1,500;  and  Josiah  D.  Whitney  was  elected 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  and  Chemistry,  sal- 
ary $1,000. 

May  28,  1855,  Lorin  Andrews  was  elected  President;  H. 
S.  Welton,  Professor  of  Languages  (Abel  Beach  having  re- 
signed); John  Van  Valkenburg,  Professor  of  Normal  De- 
partment; and  E.  M.  Guffin,  was  re-elected  Principal  of 
Preparatory  Department. 

July  16,  1855,  Lorin  Andrews  declined  the  presidency, 
and  Amos  Dean,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  was 
elected  Chancellor. 

The  first  Wednesday  of  September  was  fixed  as  the  open- 
ing day  of  a  term  of  seventeen  weeks.  After  a  vacation  of 
two  weeks  the  second  term  of  twenty -three  weeks  would  be- 
gin— residents  of  the  State  to  be  admitted  free  of  tuition  the 
second  term.  The  land  sales  of  June  already  alluded  to  gave 
hoj)e  of  a  fund  sufficient  for  support.  Chancellor  Dean  ac- 
cepted the  position  tendered,  so  far  as  to  assume  the  work  of 
organizing  the  force  of  instruction. 

January  7.  1856.  the  trustees  adoj)ted  Chancellor  Dean's 
plan  of  departments  **  as  follows : 

1.  Department  of  Ancient  Languages. 

2.  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 

3.  Department  of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

4.  Department  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
A.  Department  of  History. 

(i.  Department  of  Natural  History. 

7.  Department  of  Mathematics. 

8.  Department  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
I).  Department  of  Chemistry. 

To  these  were  added  the  Normal  Dej)artment  and  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

Nos.  0,  7.  8,  and  9  constituted  a  scientific  course  leading 
to  the  degree  B.  S.;  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  constituted  the  philo- 
sophical course  with  three  studies  of  scientific  course  leading 

**  With  tlio  expansion  of  tlie  University  idea  the  term  Department  is  differently 
applied. 
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to  th^  degree  B.  A.;  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  9  entitled  the 
student  completing  them  to  the  degree  Ph.  D.,  male  students 
to  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  female  students  four- 
teen years  of  age  on  admission. 

No  student  was  {)ermitted  to  take  less  than  the  studies  of 
three  departments. 

The  Chancellor  was  to  take  the  Dt^partment  of  History. 

June  iiO,  1856,  the  trustees  elc^cted  Rev.  J.  M.  Stone  to 
the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy;  G.  R.  Perkins  to  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics;  Edward  S.  Bondalie  to  the  Chair  of  Modem 
Languages;  D.  F.  Wells  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Normal 
Department. 

Under  Chancellor  Dean  the  work  as  outlined  alx)ve  began 
the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  1856,  and  continued 
forty -one  weeks  with  one  week's  vacation  at  holiday  time. 

The  first  catalogue  was  issued  in  1857.  It  contains  a  list 
of  professors  and  instructors  as  follows: 

Amos  Dean,  LL.  D CbanceUor 

H.  S.  Welton.  A.  M Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 

James  Hall,  A.  M Professor  of  Natural  History 

Josiab  D.  Whitney,  A.  M Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  J.  M.  Stone  (Act.  Pros.).  .Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 

Frederick  Humphrey,  A.  M Professor  of  Mathematics 

£.  S.  Bondalie,  A.  M Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was.  males,  eighty- 
three;  females,  forty-one,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  five 
were  in  Normal  and  Pre|>aratory  Departments,  males,  sixty- 
eight,  females,  thirty -seven.  The  numl)er  of  collegiate  stu- 
dents in  various  departments  was,  males,  fifteen,  females, 
four. 

The  second  catal<3gue  has  the  same  list  of  professors,  with 
.one  hundred  and  seven  students :  seventy-six  in  Preparatory 
Department,  fifty-six  in  Normal  Department — evidently  du- 
plicated in  part.  The  third  and  fourth  catalogues  are  of 
Normal  Dejmrtment  alone,  as  University  work  was  suspended 
in  other  directions. 

The  third  catalogue  enrolls  twenty-eight  male  and  thirty- 
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six  female  students  under  the  instruction  of  D.  F.  Wells^ 
Principal,  and  Miss  Lavinia  Davis,  Assistant. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  fourth  catalogue  was. 
thirty-two  males  and  fifty-seven  females,  under  same  in- 
structors as  above  with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  McGou- 
egal  in  charge  of  Model  School,  and  P.  J.  Whipple,  teacher 
of  music. 

The  year  1857-58  opened  auspiciously,  but  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  1857  gave  the  control  of  the  l^niversity  into  the 
hands  of  a  newlv  constituted  Board  of  Education.  Funds 
were  insufficient  and  April  27,  1S58,  it  was  determined  to 
close  all  departments  for  one  year.  This  action  was  rescind- 
ed August  4,  1858,  so  far  as  the  Normal  Department  was 
concerned,  and  this  was  to  be  re-o|>ened  November,  1858,  if 
the  Chancellor  could  by  that  time  name  a  Principal  for  the 
same.     D.  F.  Wells  was  named. 

The  first  Collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was 
conferred  upon  Edson  Smith  at  the  close  of  the  college  year 
1857-58. 

Chancellor  Dean  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  only 
nominally  filled  by  two  or  three  short  visits  for  which  he  re- 
ceived no  compensation  except  in  settlement  of  expenses. 

While  acting  as  Chancellor  he  was  placed  upon  a  com- 
mission with  Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Aittor- 
ney-General  of  the  State  to  frame  a  school  law  for  Iowa.  The 
work  was  so  admirably  done  that  in  its  essential  features  it 
remains  to  this  day ;  though  their  work  was  not  accepted  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  the  State  was  without  any 
school  system.  This  concerns  the  University  only  as  it  was 
found  easy  to  make  the  Universitv  the  head  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State. 

From  this  point  it  will  be  appropriate  to  consider  the  sev- 
eral Departments  of  the  University  as  it  exists  to-day,  each 
bv  itself. 

I.       NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

As  already  stated  this  Department  organized  as  a  part  of 
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the  University,  was  the  chief  Department  from  1856  to  185S, 
and  the  sole  Department  in  operation  from  1858  to  181)0. 

Upon  the  re-opening  of  the  University  in  I860  till  1873 
it  maintained  a  quasi  independent  organization,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  Collegiate  Department,  under  the  Professor 
of  Didactics. 

Normal  certificates  were  given  to  one  hundred  and  eighty - 
five  persons  of  whom  twenty-one  afterward  completed  col- 
legiate courses. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics  is  now  conferred 
upon  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  s[>ent  one  year 
of  their  collegiate  course  in  the  study  of  didactics,  and  have 
after  graduation  taught  two  years  successfully. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

John  Van  Valkenburg Principal 1866-1866 

D.  Franklin  WeUs Principal 1866-1866 

Stephen  N.  FeUowe,  D.  D Principal 1867-1873 

Lavinia  Davis Assistant 1868-1870 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McGonegal Assistant 1869-1861 

Amelia  C.  Traer Assistant 1861-1866 

Jessie  M.  Bowen Assistant 1863-1864 

Mattie  J.  Bowman Assistant  t 1864-1866 

Martha  Roe Assistant 1866-1867 

Susan  R.  Rowley Assistant  . : 1866-1867 

Sarah  F.  Loughridge Assistant 1870-1873 

II.       COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  dates  from  1860,  though  some  work  of 
collegiate  character  was  attempted  during  Chancellor  Dean's 
administration,  between  1856  and  1858.  One  student  had 
completed  the  scientific  course  when  want  of  means  led  to 
a  suspension  of  the  Department  for  two  years. 

Preparatory  work  seemed  a  necessity  and  was  continued 
till  1879,  when  it  was  found  that  the  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies were  adequate  to  supply  students  with  needed  prepa- 
ration. 

The  Principals  of  the  Preparatory  School  were : 

Vol.  IV.-3 
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♦E.  M.  Guffin,  A.  M 1860-1864 

tCharlea  E.  Borland,  A.  M 1864-1867 

8.  Sylvester  Howell,  A.  M 1867-1868 

E.  C.  Ebersole,  A.  M 1868-1869 

Assistant  Teachers : 

8.  Louise  Brainerd 1864-1867 

Ellen  A.  Moore,  A.  B 1865-1869 

May  Parvin,  A.  B 1865-1866 

Mary  E.  Hart,  B.  8 1865-1866 

Mary  E.  Crocker 1865-1866 

James  Robert,  A.  M .'.  f . .  .1865-1866 

Emma  Brown .  1866-1868 

<'elia  A.  Muore,  B.  8 1866-1869 

Rachel  Elliott 1866-1867 

Augusta  Zimmerman 1866-1867 

Susan  E.  Hale,  A.  M 1868-1869 

From  186U  to  187*.>  the  work  of  instruction  was  commit- 
ted to  the  professors  and  tlieir  assistants  of  the  Collegiate 
Department. 

Changes  in  the  character  of  work  done  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  may  be  readily  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  requi- 
sites for  admission  between  18r)()  and  1HS)S.  Progress  has 
been  steady  and  constant  in  accord  with  the  advance  of  pub- 
lic school  work  in  the  State. 

Requisites  for  admission  to  collegiate  classes  were: 

ISOO.  Arithmetic:  Algebra,  equations  of  the  tirst  de- 
gree; Plane  (Teoinetry:  Trigonometry:  English  Grammtir; 
Geography;  Caesar,  four  books:  Cic(»ro.  fcjur  orations:  Ver- 
gil's ^neid.  six  books:  Greek  Reader:  Xenoi)hoirs  Anaba- 
sis, two  books. 

1808.  Arithmetic:  Algebra  complete;  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry;  English  Grammar;  English  Literature  (Shakes- 
peare, Macbeth:  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Ad- 
dison, Sir  Roger  de  C^overely  Papers:  Coleridge,  Ancient 
Mariner;  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns;  Shelley,  Defense  of 
Poetry;  Burke.  Speech  cm  Conciliation  with  America;  Low- 

•Mr.  Guffin  had  done  similar  work  from  ISV)  to  1h5.*<. 
tSorvice  closed  by  doatli. 
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ell.  Vision  of  Sir  Laimfal;)  Geography;  Book-keeping  (sin- 
gle entry);  Physiology;  History  (United  States,  English, 
and  Ancient);  Civil  Government;  Drawing;  Caesar,  four 
books :  Cicero,  six  orations ;  Vergil,  ^neid,  six  books ;  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Instead  of  Greek  in  Philo8oi)hical  (A)  Course  one  year 
of  German  or  French  may  be  substituted  for  Greek,  and  in 
Philo80[)hical  (B)  Course  twelve  terms  'work  in  Physics, 
Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Economics,  Chemistry,  Astron- 
omy. Zoology  or  Geology,  so  selected  that  not  less  than  one 
term  shall  be  accepted  in  any  one  study  (and  whenever  pos- 
sible three  terms  consecutive  work  in  one  science  are  pre- 
ferred), or  three  terms  in  German,  or  three  terms  in  French 
may  be  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

Latin  {)reparatiou  is  in  all  cases  preferred,  and  after  1898 
two  years'  work  in  some  foreign  language  will  be  an  al>solute 
requirement.  This  provision  will  atone  for  an  a{)parent  let- 
ting down  of  standard  of  admission  by  dropping  out  Latin 
from  requirements  and  inserting  it  within  collegiate  studies. 

For  admission  to  Scientific  and  Engineering  Courses  the 
same  requirements  are  made  as  for  Philosophical  Course  B. 

Advance  in  opportunities  for  special  study  is  apparent  in 
the  fact  that  in  \XW  only  thirty-two  subjects  were  offered 
before  graduation  and  all  prescribed  -twenty-two  in  letters 
and  ten  in  science. — in  l^DS  two  hundred  and  four  subjects 
are  oflFered  -one  hundred  and  twentv-six  in  letters  and 
seventy-eight  in  science — only  twelve  to  eighteen  prescribed, 
and  eighteen  to  twenty-four  elective  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  studies  offered. 

The  increase  in  laboratory  facilities  and  the  better  op[)or- 
tunities  for  reading  in  the  libraries  has  made  it  possible  to 
introduce  into  the  University 

THE    SEMINARY    METHODS. 

The  first  Seminary  for  original  research  and  for  presen- 
tation of  results  to  bt»  criticised  by  the  professor  in  charge. 
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was  opened  in  1887  under  Professor  Patrick  of  the  Chair  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology.  It  has  been  followed  in  Eng- 
lish and  United  States  History,  in  Latin,  in  German,  in 
French,  in  Political  Science,  in  Pedagogy,  in  Physics,  in 
Botany,  and  in  what  is  called  Research  Work  in  Chemistry. 

The  work  of  research  is  constant  in  all  departments  of 
physical  sciences,  of  natural  sciences,  and  of  astronomy. 

Most  of  the  Seminaries  are  opened  primarily  for  gradu- 
ate students  but  they  admit  undergraduates  u])on  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  professors  in  charge. 

Full  graduate  courses  are  opened  in  thirty-five  subjects 
to  graduates  alone,  and  in  forty -seven  other  subjects  in  under- 
graduate courses  for  such  graduates  as  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  them  or  have  elected  other  studies  during 
their  collegiate  course. 

BOABD    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

In  1800  the  University  was  organized  with  six  professors : 
One  for  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philo80[)hy  and  Rhetoric; 
One   for  History,   Political  Economy   and  Inteniatioiinl 
Law; 

One  for  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 

One  for  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages: 

One  for  Physics  and  Chemistry ; 

One  for  Natural  History. 

III  1808  the  number  employed  is: 


Profopsors       Instructors 


Englinh  Language  and  Literature. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.  . . 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  . . 
German  Language  and  Literature 
French  Language  and  Literature  . 

Oratory 

History 

Political  Science 

Government  and  Adurnij*tration  . 

Philosophy 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Civil  Engineering 


2 
'A 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
S 
2 


L 


^ 


p 

i 

k  « 

BoUb  J ^  ^ 

Morphoki|[T  uui  PtiT^v^x^iej  ^  ^ 

Pediigogj ^  ^ 

MiUUry ^  ^ 

PRKSIhKNTS, 

1.  Amo6  DeaiK  LL.  D.,  wm*  tIim^IimI  in  l^^r^ri  I»m1  MQaMH»»»»l 
none  of  the  dutit^  oxoopt  tluil  nf  unOiinhmn  nifciMfiUHlliMi 
and  came  to  the  Uuivornity  ImiI  Iwirr  ftn  n  bImhI  vIpII  i»Ht'li 
time^  during  his  nominal  PrrHidniry. 

Dr.  Dean  was  Chancellor  of  llii^  Iimw  HiImhiI  nf  AllmMr. 
a  position  which  he  retained  till  lii^  dnnlli  in  iMIW  In  |ftn 
soanee  of  a  fixed  pur[KiH«»,  he  prepnred  Uiwm^lt  f<i  ^rll^^  lltr. 
Senior  Class  of  Cnion  (*oll**^e  from  wlil/fj  irrqfihfMon  hf. 
graduated  in  1S2*5.  He  Urrtfirn^?  prornifM-nf  In  Dt*^  U*ifn\  fttn 
feflsir>n,  but  is  hiest  known  ^m  «»»  ^'dnfnlnr  For  Iwf^rt^y  yt''nrfi 
he  was  leeturer  on  MwlirnI  jijri'<prM/l/'r»<''  ir»  tK^  Al^rnrry 
Medical  HehrioL'*  and  for  fonrt^-'-n  ■/'•fir«?  )if  M»^»  h*'nd  of  Mr" 
-Alhanv  Law  Hrhr,f»|.  ' 

His  ?*frn4jjfi#^  N>   '>M^iri    ?fn   ^'rliK-^tir^rj    Krot»j^J»f  him    ir»fo 
<*liise  '♦jTnpafhr   vit\i    %iM»jr  rru*Ti  '»f  ;il<**   >irnKiti/rf»    ^'Ifh  Kim 
**if.  find    iiflifi    m^'^rH    'i^^Ti    -n»ffi/'i*'Tit    r»''    jf^f^ilfl   f »>?«'<•  j^i'v.n 
pmminenrp  *r.  *h#>  f    iM**r^ify  fr''»m  .f«c  l^»^sflnnini^. 

*Mrolvr  ii;.  I*'.";'.*   '^iirtu  T..^t*^i    r>  f>     »«  f ^v.;^i /{/... f 

^»*rpn  -^'flrsi-   ■*"•.  ^-'..--uri-    K    M^.f*  .•:,.  .nf'   ^f,...#;.i  i*^.!^  v  •,» 

•  •  * 

U»*nf|v   -ith-l         «        ..      j-..f  •     ,  •  •  ' 
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the  trustees  he  a])peared  before  the  Legislature  February  0, 
1860,  in  an  address  u])on  '^University  Education."  He  also 
occupied  himself  in  the  study  of  details  before  assuming 
office,  and  ui)on  June  2^),  1860,  presented  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  Collegiate  work  in  six  departments,  as  follows: 

I.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  BeUes  Lettre?. 

II.  History  and  Political  Economy. 

III.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

IV.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

V.     Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
VI.     Natural  History. 

The  arrangement  obtained  in  its  general  features,  with 
sub-divisions  such  as  the  growth  of  the  Institution  had  made 
necessary,  until  1865.  when  the  feature  of  independence  of 
each  of  the  departments  disappeared,  and  three  departments 
Preparatory,  Normal,  and  Collegiate,  were  recognized.  Tlie 
Collegiate  Department  embraced  classical  and  scientific 
courses  of  four  years  each. 

U[)on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  the  ITniversity 
was  oi)ened  for  the  first  time  under  a  President  resident  and 
taking  part  in  instruction. 

The  Faculty  consisted  of  the  following: 

President  Totten  in  First  Department. 
Oliver  M.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  in  Third  Department. 
Nathan  R.  Leonard,  A.  M.,  in  Fourth  Department. 
James  Lillie,  D.  D..  in  Fifth  Department. 
Theodore  S.  Parvin,  A.  M.,  in  Sixth  Department. 

Professors  S|)encer  and  Lillie  exchanged  departments  with 
approbation  of  the  trustees. 

The  Second  Department  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
President,  and  part  of  the  instruction  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Parvin. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  "no  Professor 
should  connect  himself  as  a  Pastor  with  any  religious  denom- 
ination, or  receive  any  emolument  for  services  from  any  such 
denomination,  or  engage  in  the  practice  of  the  learned  pro* 
fessions  for  hire  or  reward.''       Evidently  teaching  was  not 
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reganletl  by  the  trustees  at  that  timo  as  a  ''learnrd  pro- 
fession." Attendance  of  students  \i\Hn\  Cha[K»l  si»rvict»B  and 
upon  Sunday  sen-ice  was  made  compulsory  and  continued 
such  till  1871)  when  the  compulsory  feature  was  discontinued. 

During  the  first  year,  18^)0-1,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  students  were  enrolled  -i»ighty -six  of  each  sex:  in  col- 
lege classes,  thirty-one — twenty-six  males  and  five  females. 
In  1858  by  vote  of  trustees  females  were  excluded  exce[)t 
from  Normal  Deimrtment,  but  before  the  oj)ening  in  IsOO 
the  action  had  Ix^en  rescinded. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  vear  the  (Uvil  War  had  called 
out  nearlv  all  male  students  of  suitable  am*.  It  continued 
its  demands  upon  the  patriotic  young  men,  and  the  army  list 
made  up  at  the  close  of  tht*  war  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  names  of  students  ujH)n  its  Honor  Roll. 

3.  August  It),  \W2,  Dr.  Tottcn  resigned  the  Presidency, 
and  Professor  ().  M.  Sfx^ncer  was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  re- 
taining also  his  Chair  of  C^lieniistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

As  the  trustees  wished  the  Facultv  to  have  some  control 
of  the  Pre[)aratory  Department  the  Principal  of  which  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Facultv.  Professor  T.  S.  Parvin  was 
made  Principal  of  the  Department,  Prof essor  of  Natural  His- 
torv  and  Professor  of  Historv.  Political  Economv  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  Pn»sideiit. 

June  24,  lSf)3,  President  S|H»ncer  tendered  his  resigna- 
ti(m  which  the  trustees  declined  to  accept.  In  iSOt)  he  was 
granted  leave*  of  al>sence  for  fifteen  months  that  he  might  ac- 
cept the  position  of  Consul-General  at  Genoa.  In  l^iu  he 
resigned  as  hi*  determined  to  continue  his  stay  abroad.  Pro- 
fessor N.  R.  Leonard  was  nuuU*  acting  President,  a  j)osition 
which  as  Vice-President  he  had  virtuallv  held  for  the  year 
of  President  Spencer's  absence  on  leave.  During  the  years 
lsr)5-7  a  large  body  of  young  men  who  had  returned  from 
the  aruiy,  entered  the  University.  At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution  has  there  lieen  so  large  a  j>roj)ortion 
of  mature  men  ijraduated  as  between  the  vears  IX(M\  and 
1K70. 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  burden  this  sketch  with  detailed 
statements  of  numbers  year  by  year.  The  names  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  will  suffice,  and  the  summary  of 
graduates  will  show  the  results  of  their  work  in  the  line  of 
studies  pursued. 

4.  James  Black,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President  in  1808 
and  continued  in  office  two  years.  Dr.  Black  came  to  the 
Presidency  from  the  Vice- Presidency  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  affable  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  student  body  by  his  remarkable  mem- 
ory of  names  and  residences  after  a  single  introduction,  and 
by  remarkable  ability  as  an  impromptu  speaker.  His  admin- 
istration was  too  brief  for  any  marked  fruits  after  his  sowing. 
The  exi)ansion  of  the  University  in  the  direction  of  profes- 
sional instruction  began  during  Dr.  Black's  presidency.  He 
resigned  in  1870,  and  accepted  a  professorship  at  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Professor  N.  R.  Leonard  again  acts  as  president  until 
1S71. 

5.  treorge  Thacher,  D.  D.,  assumes  the  presidency,  com- 
ing directly  from  pastoral  work  with  little  preliminary  train- 
ing for  the  work  he  undertook.  Peculiarly  sensitive  in  his 
nature,  with  high  ideals  regarding  his  office.  Dr.  Thacher 
did  not  find  discipline  an  easy  task.  His  high  attainments 
in  scholarship  gave  him  jx)wer  as  an  instructor.  His  health 
yield(»d  all  too  quickly  to  the  demands  made  uj)on  him  and 
after  six  years'  service  he  resigned.  He  lived  a  victim  of 
disease  hut  a  short  time  after  his  resignation. 

T).  Hon.  Christian  W.  Siagle.  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  convei*sant  with  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  Universitv.a  conservative  man  of  concili- 
atury  spirit  much  needed  at  the  time,  consented  to  act  as 
j)resident  for  a  year.  The  first  eflFort  at  securing  a  ]x»rma- 
nent  endowment  from  the  State  was  successful  through 
President  Slagle's  labors. 

7.  In  September,  1S7S,  Jusiah  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.,  en- 
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tered  upon  the  presidency  with  a  record  of  five  years'  service 
as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Wisconsin  and  thir- 
teen years  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  completion  of  the  work  of  unification  of  the  school 
system,  commenced  under  Dr.  Thacher  when  high  school 
graduates  were  welcomed  to  the  University,  continued  under 
President  Slagle  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  the  University,  was  the  first  aim  of  President 
Pickard.  Graduates  of  accepted  high  schools  were  received 
to  the  Freshman  Class  without  examination.  The  permanent 
endowment  was  increased.  Two  professional  departments, 
Dental  and  Pharmaceutical,  were  added.  The  Medical  De- 
partment and  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Department  were 
house<l  in  buildings  erected  specially  for  them.  The  Natural 
Sciences  entered  a  new  building  with  a  fine  equipment  of 
apparatus,  and  with  a  museum  greatly  enlarged  by  contribu- 
tion of  valuable  specimens  in  Natural  History,  the  gift  of 
W.  T.  Homaday,  D.  F.  Talbot  and  others. 

8.  1887  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Charles  A.  Schaef- 
fer,  LL.  D.,  as  President.  Dr.  Schaeffer  came  from  Cornell 
University  where  he  had  served  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
nineteen  years.  He  was  the  first  Dean  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. During  his  administration  now  entering  its  twelfth 
year,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
Hospital,  the  Dental  Building  and  the  Medical  Hospital  have 
been  completed,  and  the  Collegiate  Building  foundation  laid. 
The  permanent  annual  endowment  has  been  increased  from 
$28,000  to  $05,500.  A  building  fund  has  been  secured  by 
the  lew  of  a  tenth  mill  tax  for  six  vears,  and  the  Museum 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  private  donations. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  has  evinced  executive  ability  in  large  mea- 
sure, and  is  sustained  by  a  harmonious  faculty.* 


'Upon  the  day  of  the  opening  of  President  Schaeffer's  twelfth  year  of  serrice  he 
was  seized  with  illness  which,  after  ten  days  of  extreme  suffering,  ended  in  his  death. 
At  the  summit  of  his  greatest  efficiency,  from  which  he  could  look  forward  to  the  en- 
joyment of  rich  fruitage  after  strenuous  labor,  he  is  called  to  put  off  the  harness.  He 
was  the  first  to  die  in  office. 
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AmoB  N.  ( 'Urrier,  LL.  D.,  is  made  acting  President,  un- 
til Dr.  Schaeffer*8  successor  is  secured. 

The  following  list  embraces  all  professors,  assistant  pro- 
fessors, and  instructors  who  have  served  the  University  from 
its  organization  in  its  Collegiate  Department. 

The  presidents  who  have  also  given  instruction  to  classes 
need  not  be  rejH»ated. 


KNOLIHH  LITBRATUBE. 

ProfcHriorrt: 

Gilbert  L.  Piukham,  A.  M 1873-1878 

Phebe  W.  Sudlow,  A.  M 1878-1881 

Susan  F.  Smith,  A.  M 1881-1887 

M.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M 1887-1891 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D 1892-1895 

Geo.  A.  Wauchope,  Ph.  D 1895-1897 

William  P.  Reeves,  Ph.  D 1898- 

Artsistant  Professor: 

Martin  W\  Sampson,  A.  M 1890-1891 

Acting  Professor 1891-1892 

Instructors: 

Gilbert  L.  Pinkham,  A.  M 18(59-1870,  1872-1873 

George  T.  Keller,  A.  M 1871-1872 

Caroline  Pinkham 1878-1874 

Anna  C.  Bixby 1874-1876 

William  Osmond,  A.  M 1876-1878 

Marietta  Lay,  A.  M 1887-1890 

N.  W.  Stephenson 1891-1892 

Albert  E.  Egge,  Ph.  D 1892-1896 

S.  E.  Irving,  A.  M 1895-1896 

George  C.  Cook,  A.  B 1895- 

*Harry  E.  Kelley,  A.  M 1895- 

Frod  R.  Howe,  A.  B 1899- 

LATIN. 

Professors: 

Abel  Beach,  A.  M 1855-1856 

Henry  S.  Welton,  A.  M 1855-1858 

James  Lillie,  D.  D 1860-1863 

Joseph  T.  Robert,  LL.  D 1863-1867 

Amos  N.  Currier,  LL.  D 1867- 

Acting  President  since  September  26,  1898. 

♦Absent  on  leave. 
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AxsiijUiit  Profeuur: 

Franklin  H.  Potter,  A.  M 18»«- 

Inatructoro: 

Chaflen  E.  Borland,  A.  M 1H63-1864* 

8.  Sjliestet  HoweU,  A.  M 186e-18«7 

Celia  A.  M.  Curriei,  B.  S 186lt-lt<71 

B.  Smilfa  Haona.  A.  M 1871-1872,  1874-187S 

Priscilla  Milliken,  A.  B 1873-1874 

Sacah  F.  Longhtidge,  A.  M 1874- 188«.  1888-1K95 

Frank  E.  Bruab,  D.  D 1871-187.i 

Marj    E.  A(.t1w,ri),  A.  M 187t-18W) 

Williiiiu  D.TimlEile,  A.M 1876-18711 

Franklin  H.  Potter,  A.  M 189n-18tll> 

Louiea  E.  Hughes,  A.  M ltS9H- 

FeUow: 

Roberta  U.  Holmea,  A.  M 1897-18!I8 

FrofesBors: 

Abel  Beacb,  A.  M 1866-I8ri'> 

Henrj  8.  Welton,  A.  M iafiS-IHfi8 

James  Lillie,  D.  D ISSO-lBfiS 

Joseph  T.  Robert,  LL.  D 1663-181)7 

Amos  N.  Carrier,  LL,  D   1867-1871) 

Leonard  P.  Parker,  D.  D 1870-1888 

David  F.  Call,  A.  M 1883-1884* 

AsaistHDt  Professor: 

Leuna  A.  Call,  A.  M 1885- 

Acting  Frotessor 1884-188.'; 

Instruotors: 

Charles  E.  Borland,  A.  M 18ti3-18«4 

8.  SjlvcBler  H..«e;i.  A.  M 18ii6-1867 

E.  C.  fibernole,  A.  M 1869-18711 

Priscilla  MiUikon,  A.  M 1878-ie7« 

Fmnk  &.  Brash,  D.  D 1874-1875 

Mary  E.  Apthurp.  A.  M 1874-1880 

Harriet  J.  Parker,  A.  M 1880-1881 

C.  H.  Des  Islets,  A.  M 1881-1881 

Darid  F.  Call,  A.  M 1882-1888 

Professors: 

James  Llllle,  D.D 1860-1868 

Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.  D 1866-1888 

Charles  B.  Wilson,  A.  M 1888-lB9.i 

German  onlj 1895- 

•Service  clomd  bjr  desth. 
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F.  C.  L.  yan  Steenderen  (French  only) 1895- 

Assintant  Professors: 

Theodore  L.  Neff,  Ph.  D.  (French) 1890-1893 

F.  C.  L.  van  Steenderen,  A.  M.  (French) 189i-1895 

Instructors: 

Edward  S.  Bondalie 1856-1858 

Onstavns  Hinrichs,  LL.  D 1862-1804 

Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.  D 1864-1865 

Otto  Schimdt 1871-1872 

Joseph  C.  Matthews,  A.  B 1873-1874 

Onstavns  Hubner 1874-1876 

Alfred  Wood,  B.  Ph 1874-1875 

Blanche  H.  Lee 1875-1876 

William  Osmond,  A.  M 1876-1878 

Minnie  £.  Leonard,  A.  M 1878-1879 

Frank  M.  Leonard,  A.  M 1882-1883 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Dietz  (French) 1886-1889 

F.  E.  Lodeman,  Ph.  D 1890-1892 

Fred  B.  Sturm,  A.  B 1892- 

J.  C.  Walker,  B.  Ph 1893-1894 

Carl  Treimer,  A.  B 1896-1897^ 

Delia  S.  Hutchinson,  A.  M.  (French) 1896-1898 

Carl  Schlenker,  A.  B 1896-1898 

Karl  D.  Jcssen,  A.  Bi 1897-1897 

Clarence  W.  Eastman,  Ph.  D 1898- 

Willinm  O.  Fnrnsworth,  A.  M.  (French) 1898- 

COMPABATITE  PHILOLOOY. 

Professors: 

Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.  D 1881-1883 

Leonard  F.  Pnrkor,  D.  D 1883-1887 

BHBTOBIO  AND  OBATOBY. 

ProfeBSor: 

Edward  M.  Booth,  A.  M 1882-1887 

Instructor: 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Partridge 1889- 

HIRTOBY. 

Lecturer: 

President  James  Black,  D.  D 1868-1870 

Professors: 

Theodore  S.  Parvin,  LL.  D 1869-1870 

Leonard  F.  Parker,  D.  D 1870-1887 

William  R.  Perkins,  Ph.  D 1887-1896 

William  C.  Wilcox,  A.  M 1896- 


♦Sorvico  closed  by  death. 
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Instructors: 

Harry  G.  Plum,  A.  M 1896- 

Percy  L.  Kaye,  Ph.  D 1898- 

Fellows: 

Barthinius  L.  Wick,  A.  M 1891-1893 

W.  T.  Chantland,  B.  Ph 1893-1894 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Lecturer: 

President  George  Thacher,  D.  D 1871-1877 

Professors: 

Stephen  N.  Fellows,  D.  D 1877-1887 

George  T.W.Patrick,  Ph.  D 1887- 

Assistant  Professors: 

J.  Allen  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.  (Psychology) 1896-1897 

Carl  E.  Seashore,  Ph.  D.  (Philosophy) 1897- 

PKDAOOOY. 

Professors: 

Stephen  N.  Fellows 1873-1887 

Josiah  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D 1887-1889 

Frank  B.  Cooper,  A.  M 1889-1891 

Joseph  J.  McConnell,  A.  M 1891- 

Instructor: 

Herbert  C.  Dorcas,  A.  M 1897- 

Fellow: 

Herbert  C.  Dorcas,  A.  M 1896-1897 

POLITICAL  SOIKNOK. 

Lecturers: 

President  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D 1878-1889 

Chancellor  Emlin  McClain,  LL.  D 1896- 

Professors: 

Theodore  8.  Parvin,  LL.  D 1869-1871 

Stephen  N.  Fellows,  D.  D 1872-1878 

Isaac  A.  Loos,  A.  M 1889- 

Assistant  Professor: 

Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  Ph.  D 1896-1897 

Instructors: 

Charles  Beardsley,  Jr.,  A.  B 1894-1896 

Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  Ph.  D 1895-1896 

William  R.Patterson,  Ph.D 1898- 

Fellows: 

F.  H.  Noble,  A.  M 1894-1896 

Frank  V.  Brock,  A.  B 1896-1897 

C.  H.  Van  Law,  A.  B 1896-1898 

OOYBBNMKMT  AMD  ADMINISTBATION. 

Professor: 

Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  Ph.  D 1897- 
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1CATHKMATIC8  AMD  ABTBONOM T. 

Prof«*»»Ht»rH: 

\Hthiin  K.  Lt'ouard,  A.  M 18<i()-1887 

liHonas  O.  Weld,  A.  M 1889- 

Actiug  ProfeHsor 1887-1889 

AHHintHiit  ProfesMorH: 

Al«*xander  Thoiiipooti,  C.  E 1871-1872 

Andrew  A.  Veblen,  A.  M 1885-188(> 

Arthur  T.  Hmith.  A.  M 1893  - 

IiiMructorH: 

Alexander  JohnKton.  A.  M 185ft-1854{ 

Frederick  Hauiphrey,  A.  M 1856-1858 

S.  B.  McKee.  A.  M 1866-18B7 

Mrn.  Celia  A.  M.  Currier.  B.  Ph 1867-1868 

M  TH.  Ellen  A.  Rich.  A.  M 1869-1871 

JnnieH  M.  (low.  A.  M 1869-1870 

ElizHl»eth  A.  Griffith,  B.  Ph 1871-1874 

Alexander  Thompnon.  (\  E 1871-1872 

Phe!»f  Hcotield.  B.  K 1874-1881 

.I(im>ph  (\  MatthewH 1874-1876 

William   B.  Tisdale,  A.  B 1875-1876 

John  F.  Clyde.  A.  M 1882-1883 

Andrew  A.  Ve!»len,  A.  M 1888-1885 

I jacuHH  (J.  Weld,  A.  M 1886-1887 

Ernest  K.  Nichuln,  A.  M 1887-1890 

<  )»rar  W.  Anthony.  A.  M 1890-1893 

Lieut.  (leorj^e  W.  Bead,  U.  S.  A 1892-1893 

E.  Doolittle,  C.  E 1898-1895 

W.  T.  Nook,  Ph.  D 1895-1896 

Frod  D.  Merritt,  A.  M 1896- 

( JeorK*'  N.  Bauer.  A.  M 1896-1898 

Burton  S.  Easton.  A.  B 1898- 

CIVII.  KNGINKKRING. 

l'rofrs>orH: 

IMiiU'tUK  11.  Pliin»rick,C.E 1873-1887 

CharleH  1).  Jameson.  C.  E 1887-1895 

Alfred  V.  Sims.  C.  E 1895 

As.xistant  I'rofessors: 

William  E.  Cram*.  C.  E 1882-1886 

Charles  S.  Maji^owan.  C.  E 1887- 

Instructors: 

J«ihn  F.  PoUey,  C.  E 1878-1882 

Charles  S.  Ma^owan,  C.  E 1886-1887 

B.  T.  Hartman.  B.  S 1896-1898 

MILITABY  HCIKN<'K. 

Ottictrs  of  I'nitcd  States  Armv  detailed. 
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ProfesBore: 

Lient,  Albert  D.  ScheQCk lt<71-1BTii 

Lieut.  James  Cheater 187T-18B« 

Lieat.  George  A.  Thurston 1860-106.1 

Ueut.  Bdwnrd  C.  Knowei 1883-188e 

Lieut.  Joseph  CalilT 1886-1889 

Lieut.  Oeor^  W.  Be«d 1889-18U3 

Lieut.  Charles  B.  Vogdes 1893-1897 

Lient.  Edward  H.  Ely 189T-1896 

George  S.  Schnetter,  A.  M 1896- 

InHtructor: 

Hnttie  J.  Stiiiimi-1 1891-1693 


lecturer: 

Prexldont  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  D.  D 18«3-18l>4 

Profesfwitu: 

Theodore  8.  Parvin,  LL.  D 1860-ia(il 

Oliver  M.  Spencer.  D.  D 1860-1862 

(InelJlTosHiTirii-li;-,  LL.  D 1861-188n 

Lnuncelot  W  An.irfW.-.  Ph.  D 1865- 

Aaiiiftnut  Professors: 

GuHtnvue  HinrichH.  LL.  D 1863-1864 

Raiih  EmtTj    Pli.  B 1888-1869 

William  C.  Preston,  A.  M I8ii9-I882 

Instructors: 

Albert  S.  Ullchcofk.  M.  S 1686-1889 

F.  M.  8{>Hnut<DH,M.S 1669-1893 

Percy  H.  Walker.  M.  8 1892-1896,  1697- 

Carl  L.  Bnde,  M.S 1891-1897 

Ijester  T.  Jackson.  A.  B 1896-1896 

Henrj  E.  Rndasch.  M.S 1895-1894i 

Frank  H.  Brink 1896- 

Lecturer: 

Presidenl  ( Hi  ver  M.  Spencer.  D-D 1862-1864 

Professors : 

(Utver  M,  Spencer.  D.  D 1860-1863 

GuFtavus  Hinrlch».  LL.  D 1664-1885 

Nathan  R.  Lconiird.  A  H 1886-1887 

Launcelot  W.  Andrews.  Ph.  D 1686-1868 

Andrew  A.  Veblen.  A.  M 1669- 

Acting  Professor 1866-1669 

Assistsnt  Professors: 

Gnalavus  Hinrichs,  LL.  D 16K3-18K4 
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Rush  Emery,  Ph.  D 1868-1869 

William  C.  Preston,  A.  M 1869-1882 

Andrew  A.  Veblen,  A.  M 1886-1887 

Associate  Professor 1887-1888 

Instructors: 

Frank  E.  Nipher,  LL.  D  1870-1874 

Henry  C.  Harris,  B.  8 1888-1884 

Oscar  W.  Anthony,  A.  M 1889-189r» 

A.  L.  Arner,  B.  8 1890-1895 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  B.  Ph 1896- 

Mechanician: 

George  L.  Grimes,  B.  8 1897-1H98 

Fellows: 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  B.  Ph 1895-1896 

Charles  F.  Lorenz,  B.  S 1897-1898 

Oswald  Veblen,  A.  B 1898- 

OBOLOOY. 

Professors: 

Theodore  S.  Parvin,  LL.  D . .  ^ 1860-1869 

Charles  A.  White,  A.  M 1867-1873 

Samuel  Calvin,  Ph.  D 1874- 

Ansistant  Professors: 

Thomas  H.  Mnebride,  Ph.  D 1878-1883 

Instructors: 

Charles  C.  Nutting,  A.  M 1886-1889 

Gilbert  L.  Houser,  M.  S 1892-1897 

Robert  L.  McCord,  A.  B 1896-1897 

Thomas  E.  Snvago,  B.  S 1897-1898 

H.  A.  Mueller.  B.S 1898- 

BOTANY. 

Professors: 

Theodore  S.  Parvin,  LL.  D 1860-1869 

Thomas  H.  Macbride,  Ph.  D 1883- 

Assistant  Professors: 

Thomas  H.  Macbride,  Ph.  D 1878-1^83 

Bohumil  Shimek,  B.  S 1890- 

Instructors: 

Charles  C.  Nutting,  A.  M 1886-1889 

Mary  F.  Linder,  A.  M 1889-1890 

Charles  L.  Smith,  A.  M 1894-1896 

ANIMAIi  MOBPHOLOOY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professors: 

Samuel  Calvin,  Ph.  D 1878-1892 

Gilbert  L.  Houser,  M.  8 1897- 

Acting  Professor 1895-1897 

Assistant  Professors: 

Thomas  H.  Macbride.  Ph.  D 1878-1883 
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Gilbert  L.  Houser,  M.  8 *. 1892-18yr> 

Instructor: 

Frank  8.  Aby,  M.  8 1889-181)2 

Fellow: 

Albertns  J.  BurRc,  B.  8 1897- 

ZOOL<X>Y. 

Professors: 

Thomas  H.  Macliride,  Ph.  D 1883  1889 

Charles  C.  Nutting,  A.  M 1894- 

Systematic  Zoology 1889-1894 

Assistant  Professors: 

Charles  C.  Nutting,  A.  M 1888-1889 

Henry  F.  Wickham,  M.  8 1896- 

BiUSEUM. 

Curators: 

Theodore  8.  Parvin,  LJi.  D 1869-1861 

C.  A.  White,  A.  M 1867-1873 

Samuel  Calvin,  Ph.  D 1873-1886 

Charles  C.  Nutting,  A.  M 1886- 

Assistant  Curators: 

Henry  F.  Wickham,  M.  8 1891  - 

Frank  Russell,  B.  8 ' 1894-1895 

Taxidermist: 

Joseph  H.  Ridgway 1896- 

I.IBBABY. 

Librarians: 

Frederick  Humpiirey 1867-1869 

Theodore  8.  Parvin,  LL.  D 1869-1861 

Secretary  of  TruHtees  e.r  officio 1861-1863 

Joseph  T.  Ro])ert.  LL.  D 1863-1867 

Amos  N.  Currier,  LL.  D 1867-1879 

Mrs.  Ada  North 1879-1892 

Joseph  W.  Rich 1892  1898 

Mrs.  Bertha  G.  Ridgway 1898  - 

OBADUATEH  OF  COLLEGIATE  DEPABTMBNT. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 384 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 486 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 202 

Degree  of  Civil  Engineer 46 

Total  to  close  of  year  1897-8 1116 

Normal  Diplomas 186 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  inferior  to  the 
others  until  1879  when  the  requirements  for  its  award  were 
made  practically  the  same. 

Vol.  IV.-4 


-j>  A?«.u>i  or  i^ymjk. 


Th-  iViTTVt-  .  Y  Civil  En^:inr^r  f(3tb>«vd  that  of  Bachelor 

c  •Sci-cu'v.  until  it  wi:*  ili;^?i>otiniiKi  in  lS9i!  and  is  now  given 

I T  a«lvanc»nl  wi  .rk  a^  a  »tr03Uil  «le'<jr^*»'.  the  first  bein^  that  of 

BAch»-Ljr  «.»f   S:ir[i«->^  in  Civil  En*nzfeeenng  ^^t  Bachelor  of 

.^NirQi^-  in  EWtri«'Hl  Etujineeiiiuf. 

Th»^  EKr^TVr'  «>f  Ma^t«:'r  •»f  Art*  was  ^ven  in  coarse  to  all 
v^radaat^-s  H|»|plyiiiir  f.»r  rh*r  sann:'  after  three  rears  from  c^rad- 
-.ij^tion  until  i^*.^^.  An*-*-  whirh  time  it  i»  awarded  onlv  apou 
'V.r  ci.ni[»I-ri. iU  •►f  ;i  \>?ir*>  frill  =itiidy  ander  direction  of  the 
F-^'ultv. 

m 

D*-if r".-*.-  *fi  Ma^tfrr  ^f  Art*  la  cuur*r^ 2ljia 

D*i^r«^  «.»f  Ma.«Ci^r  of  Art*  after  special  *tj>dr 34 

Dt-srr^/e  i.'f  Master  of  S^'ietcv  after  special  studr \^ 

D-ifre^  of  <'■  vil  Etiijfine^r  after  T^peciaL  «tadj j 

3.       LAW   l»EPARTMEXT. 

The  first  ste|K>  toward  the  orgauization  of  the  Law  De- 
l^artment  were  takt*u  Mari^h  22,  l^»>o.  when  Hon.  James  Grant 
hud  the  Juilges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee t«i  jire|>nre  a  plan  of  oriranization.  The  committee 
rejiortevl  June  2»».  l^»>-">.  anil  was  reijuesteil  to  secnre  legisla- 
tive action. 

The  twelftli  (leneral  Assembly.  Chapter  23,  March  9, 18(>S, 
made  provision  fi>r  aiil  \o  the  Si-ientific  De|iartment  of  the 
University,  and  to  such  other  (]e|iartments  as  the  trustees 
should  deem  it  Wst  to  establish.  The  appropriation  was  so 
liberal  that  the  trusttH»s  determiuinl  to  I'stablish  a  Law  De- 
[»artment.  and  to  fit  for  its  usi*  |mrt  i»f  the  Old  Capitol  Building, 
the  south  half  of  the  second  stv»ry  which  had  been  the  Assemblv 
Chamlx»r.  Tlu»  plan  contemplatinl  the  adoption  of  a  two  years* 
course  of  study;  but  in  t>rdcr  to  secure  the  merging  of  the 
•"Iowa  Law  Srhoor*  at  Des  Moines,  and  so  to  avoid  a  formid- 
able rivalry,  the  coursi*  of  study  was  limited  to  a  single  year. 

The  Department  was  oih^uihI  in  September,  1808,  with  the 
lecturers  of  the  Des  Moines  ScIuk^I  as  professors,  and  with 
William  G.  Hammoiul,  LL.  1).  as  resitlent  professor  and  prin- 
ripal.     At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  antedate  the 
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founding  of  the  Department  so  as  to  include  among  its  gradu- 
ates those  who  had  graduated  from  the  "Iowa  Law  School** 
in  the  years  1866,  1807  and  1868.  The  following  year  Prin- 
cipal  Hammond  became  Chancellor. 

The  twentieth  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  requiring 
two  years*  study  as  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
the  class  of  1884  was  the  last  to  graduate  from  the  single 
year's  coui*se.  Thus  the  original  jmrpose  of  the  trustees  has 
had  its  fulfilment,  and  the  graduates  from  the  Department 
enter  the  practice  of  law  with  advanced  preparation.  With 
this  advance  of  requirements  within  the  University,  has  come 
also  a  demand  for  higher  attainments  in  those  who  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  Law  Course. 

GBADUATE8. 

lBGG-1881  from  the  f )ne  Year  Conrse 11(J7 

1885-1898  from  the  Two  Years  Course 846 

2013 

LAW  FACULTY. 

President  of  University  ejr  officio  President. 

Chancellor: 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D 18H9-1881 

Lewis  W.  Ross,  Esq 1881-1887 

James  M.  Love,  LL.  D 1887-1890 

Emlio  McClain,  LL.  D 1890- 

Vice  Chancellors: 

Emlin  McClain,  LL.  D 1887-1890 

Professors  non-Resident: 

George  G.  Wright,  LL.  D 1866-1871 

Chester  C.  Cole,  LL.  D 1866-1876 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D 1866-1868 

James  M.  Love,  LL.  D 1876-1887 

Professors  Resident: 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D 1868-1869 

William  E.  Miller,  Esq 1871-1876 

Frederic  Mott,  Esq 1873-1876  . 

Orlando  C.  Howe.  Esq 1876-1880 

Lewis  W.  Ross,  Esq 1880-1881 

Emlin  McClain,  LL.  D 1881-1887 

Frederic  Gilman,  LL.  B 1888-1890 

William  C.  Dunton,  Esq 1889-1890 

Eugene  Wambaugh,  LL.  D 1889-1892 

Samuel  Hayes,  LL.  B 1891- 


-J.:   'Viib<.  11.3  1M3-Iit93 

•  LJie-^  k.  Imjaitmau  IZ.  3  1M2~ 

;jaj.  ;   V7   11-3  l«93>199(!^ 

LTi  ?   S-aias.  II- 3  .       

.T'  "jv  l;.iraarit%  11-  3  .  


;.aay   r«....a.  11.1^  1M»-187K 

l»c  1  Jlia=A  11.  r  1^7^1^92* 

•  .  ii-T  >    5.  -C:  T^    £*•;  -        -    lS7»-li!i86 

!■*  •  ^  *    S. -jw-.  I.*.;  I$80-18l!i0 

•  ..li  7   r-ii^:v.=.  :«i.  £*«;  1881-1K89 

v^v  rci  K'    ••  r,^-.   1.1-.  I^  le>^l-19S6* 

'Lif  iiCL  :-  i.i.L^.  II- 1^  i^9f^ii!t98 

■•V  —.i^  V-   HuLTi  .blL  II-  I* IScK^-lt^SM* 

A^ire w  .■   H -rsv-i-  11-  5  IcWVlVdl 

^Ln.z  :    Xibi.  11-  ?  le»l-lc9S.  ljii»3- 

•" .-.?  \   Ei »-ir-:*.  11-  ?       -      -  ls^7->18lSl^ 

i;*.ri  >.?..:  2?-.=-  !_:^  P  l^kSKU 

K.n.-  V   >f^=-*r-  11,  5  llS95- 

4.     xrr  :cAL  i-epabtment. 

R^xx^r.i::. ::  of  :hr  Cxlesre  of  Physacians  and  Sai^eoits 
Jit   I>!ivo:;jx'r:  a:  a  mrr-:::^    -f  Trustees  of  the  University, 
IX^vmlvr  7.  1*^4^.  r.?i>  s'ry\:«iy  t^^'^^n  alluded  to.      It  was  the 
initiatory  aot.  which  w::>  ?v..x>t-^xtnl  in  1S51  by  an  act  of  the 
L^^iTishiiurt^  *   iUv'.:»ri:4:  th»-  M-i-riiiml  School  at  Keokak.  sur- 
vv>>or  To  tho  l>ivtr.iy^rt  S^*h"i»l.  t^  he  the  '•Medical  Depart- 
ment of  tho  S:,-.Tt  r!iivor?:ty  of  L^wa/'  and  making  its  di- 
plomrt<  ovidi'iuv  of  iho  qualitioati«»nsof  persons  holding  them 
to  praotiiv  moiiioine  within  the  Slate  of  Iowa.     The  Consfi- 
tut  ion  of   1V"»7  Kvaieil  the  University  at  Iowa  City  without 
branohe:^  elsewhert*.  and  yet  in  lS«»i  the  Keokuk  School  still 
advertised  itself  as  the  Mi-iliral   lVi»artment  of   the  State 
University.       Its  diplomas  fri»m  l>r>l   to  1S57  appeared   as 
sanctionetl  by  the  University  nuthiirities.      Eighteen  years 
before  the  vital  connection  with  the  l^uiversity  of  the  real 
Medical  Deportment,  the  Keokuk  Scluxd  had  a  right  to  wear 
the  title  from  ISol  to  lSo7. 

The  Medical  Department,  as  it  exists  today,  was  organized 

•S<'nric*?  closed  by  death. 

^  La  we  of  Iowa.  3rd  O.  A.,  <'li. :«. 
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June  26,  1869,  and  went  into  active  operation  October,  1870, 
under  Doctors  Peck,  Farnsworth,  Dillon,  Hinrichs,  Boucher, 
Robertson,  Shrader,  and  Middleton,  who  accepted  the  fees 
from  students  in  lieu  of  salaries. 

In  1872  the  professors  received  regular  salaries,  and  fees 
were  paid  into  the  treasury. 

The  first  course  of  study  required  attendance  upon  two 
courses  of  lectures  of  sixteen  weeks  each,  with  the  additional 
requirement  of  a  year's  reading  with  some  physician. 

In  1882  it  was  advanced  to  three  courses  of  lectures  of 
twenty  weeks  each,  and  in  1896  to  four  courses  of  six  months 
^ach.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, students  who  enter  after  having  graduated  from 
some  well  established  college  or  university,  are  permitted  to 
^^omplete  their  medical  studies  in  three  years. 

No  other  department  has  made  greater  advancement  in 
requirements  for  admission.  When  the  department  was 
opened  there  were  no  examinations  for  admission.  At  pres- 
-ent  examinations  are  required  of  all  unless  they  furnish  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  a  course  of  study  equal  to  that 
pursued  in  our  high  schools,  including  at  least  one  year's 
study  of  Latin. 

A  course  of  three  years  is  provided  for  the  School  of 
Nurses,  opened  in  1898. 

OBADUATKB. 

1870-1881  from  Two  Years  Course 214 

1882-1896  from  Three  Years  Course 543 

1897-1898  from  Four  Years  CourRe 110 

Total 867 

MSDIOAL   FACULTY. 

President  of  University  ex  officio  President. 
Professors: 

Washington  F.  Peck,  M.  D.,  Dean 1870-1891 

Philo  J.  Farnsworth,  M.  D 1870- 

WiUiam  S.  Robertson,  M.  D 1870-1887* 

John  C.  Shrader,  M.  D.  {Dean  1891-1897) 1870- 

William  D.  Middleton,  M.  D.,  Dean 1870- 

♦Service  closed  by  death. 
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J.  H.  Boucher,  M.  D 1870-1871 

Onstavus  Hinrichs,  LL.  D 1870-188(> 

Elmer  F.  Clapp,  M.  D 1871-1888 

Richard  W.  HiU,  M.  D 1887-1881^ 

Lawrence  W.  Littig,  M.  D 1888- 

James  R.  Onthrie,  M.  D 1889- 

Elbert  W.  Rockwood,  M.  D 1892- 

Also  Acting  Profesflor 1891-1892 

Charles  S.  Cha«e,  M.  D 1892- 

Frank  S.  Aby,  M.  S 1892-1894: 

Woods  Hntchinaon,  M.  D 1892-189<> 

Walter  L.  Bierring,  M.  D 1893- 

James  W.  Dalbey,  M.  D 1894- 

Martin  J.  Wade,  LL.  B 1894- 

John  W.  Harriman,  M.  D 1896- 

Charles  M.  Robertson,  M.  D 1897- 

William  R.  Whiteis,  M.  D 1898- 

L.  W.  Dean,M.D 1898- 

Assistant  Professor: 

Elbert  W.  Rockwood,  M.  D 1888-1891 

Lecturers: 

Mark  Ranney,  M.  D 1870-1883* 

E.  H.  Hazcn,  M.  D 1870-1875 

WiUiam  C.  Preston,  A.  M 1870-1888 

R.  W.  Pryoe,  M.  D 1870-1878* 

0.  T.  Smith,  D.  D.  S 1870-1872 

William  O.  Kulp,  D.  D.  S 1872-187a 

1.  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  S 1878-1883 

A.  O.  Hunt,  D.  D.  8 1883-1895 

C.  M.  Hobby,  M.  D 1875-1887 

G.  O.  Morgridge,  M.  D 1876-1877 

( )liver  T.  Oillett,  M.  D 1878-1886 

James  Dalbey,  M.  D 1887-1894 

Albert  Reynolds,  M.  D 1886-1888 

Gershom  H.  Hill,  M.  D 1888- 

Frank  S.  Aby,  B.  Ph 1890-1891 

Arnold  C.  Peters,  M.  D 1892-1895* 

E.  H.  WiUiams,  M.  D 1892-1898 

Frank  T.  Breene,  D.  D.  8 1896- 

Charles  M.  Robertson,  M.  D 1896-1897 

WMlliam  R.  Whiteis,  M.  D 1897-1898 

MEDICAL  HOSPITAL. 

This  was  maintained  from  1S70  to  1807  under  manage- 
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ment  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  members  of  Senior  Class  acting  as 
House  Surgeons. 

The  present  Hospital  has  accommodations  for  seventy-five 
patients,  and  is  controlled  by  Elbert  W.  Rock  wood,  M.  D., 
Manager;  Miss  Jennie  S.  Cottle,  Matron;  Francis  A.  Ely, 
M.  D.,  House  Surgeon. 

5.       HOMEOPATHIC   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  steps  taken  looking  to  the  organization  of  this 
department  were  in  listening  to  a  committee  of  Homeopathic 
physicians  at  a  meeting  of  Regents  June  20, 1K72.  The  mat- 
ter was  again  brought  up  in  1873,  and  the  committee  was 
requested  to  present  their  wishes  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Legislature  *"  made  a  small  appropriation,  and  in 
1877  the  Regents  elected  two  professors,  one  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  one  of  Theorv  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  For 
all  other  branches  students  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Medi- 
cal Professors.  In  18S5  a  chair  of  Surgery  was  added;  and 
in  1888  a  chair  of  Obstetrics:  and  in  1891  a  chair  of  Oph- 
thalmologv  and  Otology. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  requisites  for  graduation 
follow  those  of  the  Medical  Department. 

A  School  for  Nurses  with  a  course  of  three  years  was 
organized  in  1894. 

OBADUATE8. 

From  two  years  course  (1878-1881) 27 

From  three  years  course  (1882-1896) 196 

From  four  years  course  since  1896 24 — 247 

From  School  of  Nurses 8 

HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

President  of  University  e^  officio  President. 
Professors: 

Allen  C.  Cowperthwaite,  LL.  D.,  Dean 1877-1891 

Wilmot  H.  Dickinson,  M.  D.,  l}ean 1877-1898* 

James  O.  Gilchrist,  M.  D 1886- 

Charles  H.  Cogswell,  M.  D 1888- 

Oeorge  Royal,  M.  D 1891- 

«o  Laws  of  Iowa,  16tb  G.  A.,  Oh.  168,  Sec.  2. 
*Service  closed  by  death. 
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Frank  J.  Newberry,  M.  D 1891- 

R.  E.  Triem,  M.  D 1898- 

Lecturers: 

G.  Newman  Seidlitz,  M.  D 1878-1879 

A.  E.  Rockey,  M.  D 1879-1880 

T.  O.  Roberts,  M.  D 1878-1884 

W.  D.  StiUman,  M.  D 1878-1883 

Charles  W.  Eaton,  M.  D 1879-1881 

James  O.  Gilchrist,  M.  D 1882-1885 

J.  S.  Clark,  M.  D 1883-1884 

George  W.  Williams,  M.  D 1883-1883 

Charles  H.  Cogswell,  M.  D 1884-1888 

Leora  Johnson,  M.  D 1890- 

D.  Wilmot  Dickinson,  M.  D 1892-1893 

Frank  J.  Newberry,  M.  D 1890-1891 

Edward  H.  WiUiams,  M.  D 1892- 

R.  W.  Homan,  M.  D 1894- 

Fred.  J.  Becker,  M.  D 1895- 

Samuel  N.  Watson,  D.  D 1896-1897 

Theodore  L.  Hazard.  M.  D 1896- 

A.  L.  Pollard,  M.  D 1897- 

HOSPITAL. 

Matrons: 

Hannah  Reiuhold,  M.  D 1891-1893 

Adeline  P.  Kimball,  M.  D 1893-1898 

Mary  A.  Raflf 1898- 

Honse  Surgeons: 

Frank  W.  Horton,  M.  D 1894-1895 

William  M.  Seoman,  M.  D 1895-1896 

Samuel  B.  Hoskins,  M.  D 1896-1897 

R.  E.  Peck,  M.  D 1897-1898 

E.  J.  Lambert,  M.  D 1898- 

There  was  a  hospital  of  limited  capacity  as  early  as  1888. 
The  present  hospital  has  fifty-four  l^eds. 

T).       DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

June  18,  1S73,  a  committt^e  of  dentists  appeared  before 
the  Regents  and  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
Dentistry  in  the  Medical  Department.  The  request  was  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly. 

June  17,  1881,  the  recjuest  was  made  for  the  establishmeut 
of  a  Dental  Department.  It  was  again  referred  to  the  Oen* 
eral  Assembly. 
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April  18,  1882,  Department  was  established  without  cost 
to  the  University.  The  professors  were  to  receive  fees  in 
lieu  of  salaries.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1886  when 
regular  salaries  were  paid,  and  fees  were  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Four  professors  were  elected.  Students  received  instruc- 
tion in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Surgery  from 
the  professors  of  the  Medical  and  Collegiate  Departments. 

Terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  obtain  in  the  Medical 
Department.  Requisites  for  graduation  are  the  same  except 
that  since  1896  three  courses  of  lectures  of  nine  months  each 
take  the  place  of  four  courses  of  six  months  each. 

OBADUATB8. 

From  two  years  course  (1883-1893) 283 

From  three  years  course  (since  1893) 180 — 463 

DSNTAI.  FACULTY. 

President  of  University  ear  officio  President. 

Professors: 

L.  C.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean 1882-1888 

William  O.  Kulp,  D.  D.  S 1882-1896* 

Isaac  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  8 1882-1888 

Alfred  O.  Hunt,  D.  D.  S.  {Dean  1888-1896) 1882-1896 

William  B.  Hosford,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean 1896- 

Richard  L.  Cochran,  D.  D.  S 1889-1890 

Frank  T.  Breene,  D.  D.  S 1896- 

William  H.  DeFord,  D.  D.  S 1897- 

James  Fairfield,  D.  D.  S 1898- 

Lecturers: 

Frank  T.  Breene,  D.  D.  S 1889-1896 

James  8.  Kulp,  D.  D.  8 1888- 

John  J.  R.  Patrick,  D.  D.  8 1889-1896 

William  X.  8udduth,  D.  D.8 1889-1890 

WiUiam  P.  Dickinson,  D.D.  8 1889-1890 

WilUam  8.  Hosford,  D.  D.  8 1894-1895 

James  E.  Fleener,  D.  D.  8 1896- 

WiUiam  O.  CUrk,  D.  D.  8   1896- 

WiUiam  H.  DeFord,  D.  D.  8 1891-1897 

A.  E.  Rogers,  D.  D.8 1894-1896,  1897- 

Royal  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.  8 1896- 

Oreene  D.  Black,  D.  D.8 1890-1891 

A.  W.  Harlan,  D.  D.  8 1896-1897 


♦Service  closed  by  death. 
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7.   DEPARTMENT  OF  PHABMACY. 

March  S,  1885,  a  committee  of  pharmacists  asked  recog- 
nition of  the  department  on  condition  that  it  should  be  self- 
sustaining.  The  request  was  granted,  and  Emil  L.  Boemer. 
C  M.  Hobby  and  Gustavus  Hinrichs  were  elected  professors. 
The  de|>artment  was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
departments  in  18U1.  Applicants  for  admission  must  pass 
examination  in  English,  Penmanship,  Geography,  and  Arith- 
metic, or  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  connpleted 
such  studies  in  a  grammar  school. 

The  course  of  studv  is  for  two  vears. 

Requisites  for  graduation  are  as  to  age  the  sauie  as  for 
each  of  the  professional  dei>artments:  and  as  to  attainments, 
successful  examination  in  the  two  years  course  of  lectures. 
and  in  two  full  courses  in  pharmaceutical,  microscopical,  and 
chemical  lalK:)ratory  practice. 

With  the  exception  of  pharmacy,  students  are  under  the 
instruction  of  professors  in  the  Collegiate  and  Medical  De- 
partments since  1^87. 

GBADUATK8. 
188«-18y8     50 

FACULTY   IN  .PUABMAGY. 

PreHident  of  University  ex-officio  President. 
Professors: 

Emil  L.  Boomer,  Phar.  D.,  Dean 1886- 

C.  M.  Hobby,  M.  D 1885-18S7 

Philo  J.  Famsworth,  M.  D 1886-1887 

Gustavus  Hinrichs,  LL.  D 1886-1887 

BohumU  Shimek,  C.  E 1896- 

S.       DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

HUMMABY. 

Bachelor  of  Arts A.  B 384 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy B.  Ph 486 

Bachelor  of  Science B.  S 202 

Civil  Engineer C.  E* 45 

Bachelor  of  DidacticH B.  D 24 

Bachelor  of  Laws LL.  B 2013 

Doctor  of  Medicine M.  D 867 

•Changwl  to  B.  S.  in  1894,  uud  (\  E.  l)ecame  a  second  deflrrec. 
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Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homeopathic) .  M.  D 247 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery D.  D.  8 46H 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy   Ph.  G 5ti 

Normal  Certificates 185 


4971 


Second  Degrees: 

Master  of  Arts M.  A 237 

Master  of  Science M.  S. 16 

Civil  Engineer C.  E 1 

254 
Honorary  Degrees: 

Doctor  of  Laws LL.  D.  •  . .% 22 

Doctor  of  Divinity D.  D 10 

Doctor  of  Philosophy Ph.  D 1 

Master  of  Arts M.  A 14 

Bachelor  of  Arts A.  B 3 

Bachelor  of  Science B.  S 1 

Master  of  Science M.  S 1 

Doctor  of  Medicine M.  D 2 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy Phar.  D 1 

55 
VI.       EQUIPMENT. 

1.       LIBRARIES. 

The  General  Library  was  nearly  destroyed  in  June,  1897, 
by  fire  which  consumed  25,000  volumes.  Among  them  were 
many  rare  and  valuable  works  which  can  not  be  replaced. 
The  work  of  refurnishing  is  going  on  rapidly  under  an  ap- 
propriation of  $55,000  of  which  $40,000  are  available  for 
books  within  the  next  four  years.  The  State  has  issued  war- 
rants for  half  of  the  amount  in  anticipation  of  the  tax.  At 
least  10,000  volumes  will  be  purchased  immediately  and  with 
the  volumes  saved  in  good  condition  the  library,  except  in 
the  line  of  general  literature,  will  be  as  good  as  before  the  fire. 

The  "Talbot  Collection,''  containing  over  3,000  volumes 
of  old  and  rare  books,  was  partially  rescued,  and  awaits  re- 
binding. 

The  "Tallant  Collection"  of  scientific  works  suffered  al- 
most total  destruction. 

The  "Alumni  Americana  Collection,"  to  which  Librarian 
Rich  and  wife  had  devoted  much  jminstaking  care,  is  in  pro- 
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cess  of  restoration.  The  alumni  had  abready  contributed 
nearly  $6(X),  and  they  will  make  it  their  8.pecial  care  hence- 
forth. 

Tlie  Professional  Libraries  suffered  no  loss  as  they  were 
kept  in  sej)arate  buildings. 

The  Law  Librarj'  contains  a  full  series  of  the  reports  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  courts  of 
last  resort  of  thirty-three  States,  including  all  the  series  of 
reports  most  frequently  referred  to;  also  the  American  De- 
cisions, American  Reports,  American  State  Reports,  a  collec- 
tion of  English  Reports,  which  with  additions  lately  made,  is 
almost  complete,  full  series  of  the  Reporter  System  and  a 
large  collection  of  the  latest  and  best  law  text-books. 

HAMMOND  HISTORICAL  LAW  COLLECTION. 

A  valuable  collection  of  1,200  volumes  relating  principally 
to  the  Civil  Law  and  the  History  of  the  Common  Law,  pre- 
senter! to  the  University  by  the  widow  of  William  Q.  Ham- 
mond, LL.  D..  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Law  Department, 
is  kept  in  the  Law  Library  as  a  separate  collection  for  the 
use  of  the  students  of  the  Department  and  others  interested 
in  such  subjects.  These  books  are  in  special  cases,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Law  Librarian  and  accessible  on  request. 

The  Medical  Library,  named  "The  Raiiney  Memorial 
Medical  Library/'  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Mark  Ranney, 
whose  widow  contributed  the  valuable  library  which  her  hos- 
band  had  collected,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  latest  contri- 
butions to  Medical  Science,  many  works  especially  valuable 
to  students  of  insanitv  and  mental  diseases. 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  Library  and  the  Dental  Libra- 
ry have  each  a  well  selected  collection  of  special  character. 

Each  of  the  professional  libraries  has  its  own  librarian. 

8UMMABY. 

General  Library  numbers 12,000  Tolumes 

Law  Library  numbers 9^00  volumes 

Other  Professional  Libraries  number 6,000  volames 

Total,  October,  1898 26,200  Tolumee 
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2.       ILLUSTRATIVE  APPARATUS,  MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

Value 
For  Classics  and  History, $     300 

For  Philosophy  * 1,600 

For  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 3,000 

For  Engineering 3,000 

For  Chemistry   8,000 

For  Physics 10,000 

For  Geology  and  Palaeontology 700 

For  Botany 2,000 

For  Zoology 600 

For  Morphology  and  Physiology 7,000 

For  Medical  Science 3,660 

For  Dental  Science 8,000 

For  Pharmacy 4,000 

Total $61,660 

This  equipment  is  mainly  the  gathering  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  is  the  best  obtainable,  of  modern  accuracy 
and  nicety  of  finish. 

3.       ILLUSTRATIVE    COLLECTIONS. 
(rt)       THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM. 

Until  1886  this  was  a  small  collection  of  specimens  in 
Mineralogy  and  Coiichology,  including  a  large  number  of 
corals.  It  was  a  nucleus  inviting  additions.  The  first  of 
note  was  the  generous  donation  of  W.  T.  Hornaday,  collector 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  contains  many  rare  forms 
of  mammals  and  birds,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  typical 
exotic  forms  from  India  and  Australia.  At  the  same  time 
Professor  Calvin  sold  at  a  nominal  price  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  fossils.  Professor  C.  C.  Nutting  placed  in  the 
Museum  as  a  gift  eight  hundred  bird  skins  collected  by  him- 
self in  Central  America  and  of  value  to  students  in  the  class- 
room. Dr.  Asa  Horr  of  Dubuque  presented  his  collection  of 
mammals.  Professor  Shimek  added  his  collection  of  fresh 
water  shells,  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Iowa  City.  A  very 
complete  collection  of  reptiles  came  as  a  gift  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

*The  only  Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  State. 
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D.  H.  Tallx)t,  Esq.,  of  Sioux  City,  enriched  the  collection 
by  n  large  number  of  mammals  and  birds  and  anatomical 
prefmrationB. 

Through  the  kindness  of  W.  H.  Jordan,  Esq.,  a  large 
colb^'tion  of  British  birds  is  received  from  John  Harrison, 
Esq.,  of  York.  England. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  expeditions  for  zoologfical 
explorations  in  the  interest  of  the  University  have  visited  the 
following  regions:  Bahama  Islands,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Pacific  coast,  Alaska,  mountains  of  Tennes- 
see, the  Winnij)eg  country,  Lake  Athabasca,  Great  Slave 
Lake,  the  Arctic  coast,  Siberia.  Cuba.  Florida  Keys,  British 
West  Indies  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Professor  Wickham  haB  generously  donated  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  Coleoptera,  American  and  foreign. 

The  alcoholic  collection  of  reptiles  has  received  large  ad- 
ditions from  Resjent  B.  F.  Osborne. 

The  '*Frank  Bond  Colle<'tion'*  of  birds  of  Wyoming  and 
Iowa  is  a  valuable  contribution  from  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Individual  donations  have  been  so  large  that  the  entire 
third  story  of  Science  Hall  proves  inadequate  for  a  proper 
display  of  the  largest  collection  west  of  Chicago. 

(6)      BOTANICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  herbarium  is  crowded  into  a  single  room,  one-fourth 
of  the  second  story  of  Science  Hall.     It  contains: 

1.  A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing  collection  of 
fungi,  chiefly  saprophytic,  from  all  parts  of  North  and  Cen- 
tral America.  To  be  classed  here  is  also  a  large  collection 
of  the  niyxomycetes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  ferns  and  mosses  from  both 
hemispheres. 

3.  A  collection  of  lichens,  representing  most  of  the  spe- 
cies t»ast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  A  collection  of  many  thousand  flowering  plants,  rep- 
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reseiitirig  very  fully  the  local  flora,  and  especially  rich  in 
Central  American  and  European  forms'.  The  number  of 
plants  in  the  herbarium  exceeds  200,000. 

5.  A  collection  of  seeds  and  dry  fruits  including  cones, 
representing  the  flora  of  North  America  chiefly,  but  also  con- 
taining much  material  from  the  Tropics. 

().  A  collecticjii  of  the  principal  woods  of  the  United 
States. 

By  exchanges  the  collection  is  enriched  by  35,000  plants 

from  the  British  |)os8essions. 

(r)       MEDICAL  MUSEUMS. 

These  contain  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  morbid 
and  other  specimens,  furnishing  valuable  aid  to  instruction 
in  its  large  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  pathological 
and  normal  conditions.  This  is  constantly  drawn  upon  as  a 
means  of  demonstration. 

EHTIMATED  VALUE  (»F  COLLECTIONS. 

Zoolojf ical  Collections $  90,()00 

Botanical  Collections 50,000 

Geological  Collections 10,000 

Medical  CoUections 2,100 

Chemical  Preparations 2,000 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations 1,000 

Mineralogical  Specimens 800 

Morphological  Collections 200 

Total $  156,100 

The  above  estimates  are  based  upon  the  amounts  paid  col- 
lectors bv  scientific  societies. 

VII.       EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Aside  from  the  class-room  work  other  agencies  have 
grown  into  prominence  which  have  enlisted  the  efforts  of 
both  faculty  and  students  in  literary  work. 

1.      SOCIETIES. 

Several  literary  and  scientific  societies  are  maintained  by 
the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  University.  They  afford  an 
important  means  of  general  culture  and  scientific  research, 
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and  thus  form  a  valuable  element  as  well  as  an  attractive  fea- 
ture in  University  life. 

The  Baconian  has  for  its  object  discussion  of  scientific 
questions,  and  the  Political  Science  Club  discasses  questions 
in  history,  politics,  economics,  law,  education  and  ethics. 
The  Whitney  Society  is  devoted  to  the  field  of  language  and 
literature  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  elects  to  membership  on 
the  basis  of  high  scholarship  a  certain  number  from  the  grad- 
uating class  who  have  completed  the  Classical  or  Philosophi- 
cal Course. 

Among  the  purely  literary  societies  are  the  Tabard,  Poly- 
gon, Germania  and  Ivy  Lane.  The  Irving  Institute,  the 
Zetagathian  Society,  the  Philomathian  Society  for  young  men, 
and  the  Hesperian  Society  and  the  Erodelphian  Society  for 
young  women,  hold  weekly  meetings  for  improvement  in  de- 
bate, oratory,  writing  and  declamation. 

There  are  also  in  the  institution  societies  connected  with 
the  Engineering,  Chemical,  Law  (Hammond  Ixiw  Sefiate 
and  Forum)  Medical  and  Dental  departments. 

There  is  connected  with  the  Irving  and  Zk^tagathian  So- 
cieties  a  lecture  bureau,  which  furnishes  at  a  small  cost  during 
the  year  a  series  of  literary  and  musical  entertainments  of  a 
high  order.  From  time  to  time,  also,  entertainmi'nts,  musi- 
cal, literary  and  dramatic  are  given  by  the  L^niversity  Glee 
Club,  Mandolin  Club,  the  Band,  and  other  student  organiza- 
tions. 

There  are  also  chapters  of  the  College  Fraternities  now 
organized  in  nearly  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  United  States. 

2.       UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Natural  History  Bulletin,  The  laboratories  of  natural 
history  inaugurated  in  1888  the  publication  of  bulletins  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  a  record  of  the  work  prosecuted 
along  the  lines  of  botany,  geology  and  zoology.     Three  vol- 
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umes  have  thus  far  appeared  in  twelve  numbers,  and  two 
numbers  of  the  fourth  volume  have  been  published.  Material 
for  three  numbers  more  is  at  hand  and  these  may  be  expected 
during  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  numbers  are  sent 
gratis  to  all  correspondents  from  whom  the  University  re- 
ceives an  equivalent,  either  in  publications  or  material.  To 
others  the  price  is  fifty  cents  a  number. 

The  Transit — an  engineering  journal,  is  published  an- 
nually by  the  University.  It  is  edited  by  the  members  of 
the  Engineering  Society,  and  contains  the  results  of  original 
research  in  engineering  problems  by  undergraduate  students 
and  alumni. 

Studies  in  Psychology.  This  is  an  annual  publication 
devoted  to  experimental  psychology,  begun  in  1897.  It  con- 
tains the  results  of  original  research  by  the  students  and  in- 
structors in  the  psychological  laboratory. 

Documentary  Material  Relating  to  the  History  of  Iowa. 
These  publications  contain  documentary  material  illustrative 
of  the  history  and  the  politics  of  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa. 
The  series  is  edited  by  the  professor  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Law  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  special  problems  in  law. 

3.  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Vidette-Rejyorter.     A  tri- weekly  newspaper. 
The  Quill,     A  weekly  literary  publication. 
The  Hawkeye.     A  University  annual  published  by  the 
Junior  Class. 

4.  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  University  recognizes  in  the  University  Extension 
movement  an  agency  of  great  value  in  education.  It  invites 
correspondence  from  communities  which  may  desire  to  or- 
ganize lecture  courses  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  and 
will  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  meet  the  desires  of  these 
communities. 
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Lecture  courses  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  are 
offered  by  the  members  of  the  University  Faculties. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  University 
and  the  University  Association  of  Chicago  by  which  Univer- 
sity professors,  so  far  as  their  regular  duties  will  allow,  will 
lecture  before  the  centres  working  under  the  care  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

VIII.       UNIVERSITY  PROPERTIES. 

Note.  The  building  sites  are  estimated  upon  basis  of 
values  of  vacant  lots  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  buildings  are  estimated  at  ninety  per  cent  of  first 
cost  as  they  have  been  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  most 
expensive  buildings  are  of  recent  construction. 

1.  Productive  Funds $233,000 

2.  Building  Sites  and  Athletic  Field 108,000 

:5.     Buildings* 350,000 

4.  Illustrative  apparatus 52,00() 

5.  Illustrative  Collections 156,000 

Total $894,000 

COXCLUSION. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  sketch  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  past  history  and  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  State  Uuiversitv  of  Iowa.  The  author  does  not  flatter 
himself  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  error,  though  every  part 
of  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  careful  revision  of  gentlemen 
most  competent  to  weigh  its  statements. 

*The  Collegiate  Building  now  in  process  of  enaction  will  cost  not  leMtlian  $16S«000. 
It  is  not  included  in  the  list  given. 


In  March  Congress  provided,  in  a  deficiency  bill,  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sergeant  Floyd, 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  who  died  near  Sioux 
City  in  1804,  appropriating  $5,000  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Hon.  George  D.  Perkins,  M.  C. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BLACK  HAWK. 

The  varied  accounts  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Black 
Hawk  are  such  as  to  induce  the  author  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  *' buried  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  banks  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  where  he  could  see  the  canoes  of  his  tribe  as 
they  passed  to  'the  good  hunting  grounds,'  *'as  was  stated  in 
some  accounts  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Neither  was  he  buried 
as  Schoolcraft  says  (Vol.  0,  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  p. 
4r)4),  *'with  all  the  rights  of  sepulture  which  are  only  be- 
stowed upon  their  most  distinguished  men,''  and  that  "they 
buried  him  in  his  war  dress  in  a  sitting  ix)sture  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  covered  him  with  a  mound  of  earth.*'  He  sickened 
and  died  near  lowaville,  the  site  of  liis  old  town,  on  the  Des 
Moines  river,  in  Wapello  county,  in  this  State,  on  the  3d  day 
ot  October,  1888.  and  was  buried  hard  by,  like  W^apello,  an- 
other chief  of  his  tribe,  after  the  fashion  of  the  whites.  His 
grave  was  some  40  rods  from  the  river,  at  the  upj)er  end  of 
the  little  prairie  bottom  where  he  lived.  While  performing 
the  public  surveys  of  this  district  in  1843,  one  of  my  section 
lines  ran  directly  across  the  remains  of  the  old  wigwam  in 
which  this  great  warrior  closed  his  earthly  career,  which  I 
marked  upon  my  map,  and  from  his  grave  took  bearings  to 
suitable  land  marks;  recorded  them  in  my  regular  field  notes, 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  Surveyor-General.  Black  Hawk's 
war  club  was  then  standing  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  having 
x^ften  l>een  renewed  with  paint  and  wampum,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  his  tribe.      At  a  later  period  it  is  said  that  a  certain 

Dr. ,  of  Warsaw,  111.,  disinterred  the  Ixxlv  and  took  the 

bones  to  Warsaw.  Gov.  John  Chambers  learning  this,  re- 
quired their  return  to  him,  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Burlington,  and  finally  con- 
sumed with  the  rest  of  the  Societv's  valuable  collection. 
—  Willard  Borrows,  in  The  Davenport  Gazette,  1859. 
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A  NOTED  PRAYER  MEETING. 


BY  HON.  D.  C.  BLOOMER. 


In  1849  the  cholera  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
the  then  Mormon  settlement  at  Kanesville  (now  Council 
Bluflfs),  Pottawattamie  County.  There  was  a  large  population 
attached  to  that  peculiar  faith  then  residing  in  hastily  con- 
structed buildings  along  and  among  the  bluflfs  and  out  on  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Missouri.  Many  were  carried  oflf  by  the 
terrible  scourge.  There  were  but  few  physicians  among  them 
and  the  supply  of  medicines  was  quite  inadequate.  The 
leaders  of  the  people — Elder  Orson  Hyde  at  their  head — de- 
termined that  something  extraordinary  must  be  done  to  meet 
the  emergency  and  turn  away  what  seemed  to  be  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  his  people.  They,  therefore,  called  a  general 
meeting  at  the  foot  of  the  bluflfs  near  the  present  location  of 
the  Madison  School  house,  on  Madison  Avenue,  and 
there  spent  three  days  in  fasting  and  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
that  he  would  remove  the  terrible  visitation  from  their  midst* 
And  it  is  related  on  the  best  authority  that  He  graciously 
listened  to  their  intercession  and  that  the  cholera  soon  dis- 
appeared from  among  them.  We  may  l)e  sure  that  the  Mor- 
mons did  not  fail  to  point  to  this  happy  deliverance  as  a  sure 
evidence  that  they  were  the  especial  favorites  of  Heaven. 
and  to  claim  for  their  faith  a  more  implicit  belief  from  their 
followers. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  Free  NECiBO  Bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  of 
Delaware.  It  em[)owers  the  magistrates  of  the  State  to  ar- 
rest all  free  negroes  who  have  no  apparent  occupation  or 
means  of  living,  and  hire  them  out  for  a  term  of  service  not 
exceeding  a  year.  —  Democratic  Enquirer,  Bloomingtony 
Iowa,  March  24,  1840. 
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EDITORIAL      DEPARTMENT. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


We  are  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  in 
this  number  of  The  Annals  a  full  and  carefully  prepared 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  that  institution  and  of  its  progress 
down  to  the  present  time.  This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
J.  L.  Pickard,  one  of  its  honored  presidents,  a  pioneer  settler 
and  educator  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  whose  fame 
has  become  national.  It  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  ap- 
propriate hands.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  upbuild- 
ing himself,  and  has  witnessed  whatever  has  transpired  in 
the  great  field  of  western  education  for  half  a  century.  His 
narrative  is  clearly  written,  embodying  every  necessary  fact, 
and  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  State  and  United  States  laws 
relating  to  the  subject,  giving  ample  references  to  his  authori- 
ties.  Dr.  Pickard  may  be  presumed  to  have  held  his  own 
opinions  upon  the  various  perplexing  questions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  in  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  this  great  school;  but  he  has  written  in  a  spirit  of 
judicial  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  kindly  feeling  toward  all  with  whom  he  has  been  as- 
sociated. Up  to  this  time  no  writer  has  attempted  so  full  a 
treatment  of  this  subject — though  Prof.  L.  F.  Parker  of 
Iowa  College,  in  his  elaborate  monograph  u{X)n  ''Higher 
Education  in  Iowa,'*  devotes  to  it  one  of  his  most  interesting 
chapters.  That  work  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  had  but  a  limited  circu- 
lation. This  paper  by  Dr.  Pickard  supplies  a  real  want,  and 
its  statements  will  be  accepted  as  authoritative.  In  addition 
to  its  circulation  in  The  Annals,  through  which  it  will  reach 
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libraries  tbrougbout  the  State,  it  will  appear  simoltaneonsly 
as  a  se[>arate  and  distinct  pamphlet,  of  which  an  edition  of 
several  hundred  has  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Dr.  Pickanl  is  to  be  eongratolated  upon  his  success  in  writ- 
ing this  history  of  our  higher  educational  development,  in 
which  he  has  bcjnie  such  an  honorable  and  distinguished  part. 


THE  BOl  NDARIES  OF  IOWA. 


In  the  literature  of  Iowa  history  there  are  many  refer- 
ences to  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  They  relate  chiefly 
either  to  the  boundarj'  on  the  south  or  the  boundaries  on  the 
west  and  north.  The  former  bear  upon  the  dispute  between 
Missouri  and  I<jwa  over  the  exact  location  of  the  northern 
Ix^undnry  line  ot  Missouri;  the  latter  have  to  do  with  the 
dispute  between  Congress  and  the  people  of  Iowa  over  the 
wttstern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  State.  The  dispute 
with  Missouri  was  technical  and  involved  no  great  amount  of 
territory.  While  the  dispute  with  Congress  was  over  broad 
gen(?nil  principle's  and  involved  a  very  large  area  of  territory^ 
Th(»  gen(»nil  liistc^rical  facts  connected  with  these  two  dis- 
pute's an;  too  gen(?rally  known  to  call  for  review  in  this  place^ 

liui  there  are  some  facts  relative  to  the  dispute  betweien 
(Congress  and  the  |K?ople  of  Iowa  over  the  western  and  north - 
vTii  lH)un(lari(>s  whic^h  have  not  generally  been  noted.  We 
ref(»r  to  tlu^  source  or  origin  of  the  several  propositions  made 
for  fixing  these  boundaries.  The  several  propositions  are: 
( 1 )  tlu^  one  crmtained  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
1S44;  (2)  the  one  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
.•J<l,  1845;  and  (il)  the  one  contained  in  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  184(5. 

Tlu^  lK)un(laries  as  prescrilx^d  in  the  Constitution  of  1844 
were,  w(»  lH»liev(»,  first  suggested  by  Governor  Robert  Lucas- 
in  his  niesHage  to  the  L(»gislative  Assembly  in  December^ 
iHii\),    In  HUpjM)rt  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  boundaries 
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of  the  Constitution  of  1844  is  the  additional  fact  that  Robert 
Lucas  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  boundaries  in  the 
convention  of  1844.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  speak  of 
these  as  the  Lticas  BoxmdarieSy  since  they  seem  clearly  to 
have  originated  with  the  first  governor  of  the  Territory. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  boundaries  as  prescribed  in  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1845,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  debates  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed 
we  learn  that  these  boundaries  were  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
J.  N.  Nicollet  in  a  report  that  accompanied  his  map  of  the 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river.*  It  is. 
therefore,  proper  to  speak  of  these  lx)undarie8  as  the  XicoU 
let  Boundaries. 

Finally  the  boundaries  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution 
of  1846  did  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  originate 
with  any  one  individual.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  pro- 
posed in  a  bill  reported  to  Congress  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories.  This  was  in  March,  1846.  Briefly  the  facts 
are  as  follows:  In  December,  1845,  Mr.  A.  C.  Dodge,  the 
Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  introduced  a  bill  which 
proposed  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Iowa  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1844.  His  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  which  reported 
an  amendatory  bill  in  March,  1846.  In  the  month  of  May 
following,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  met  in  the 
Territory  of  Iowa.  The  boundaries  first  proposed  in  this 
Convention  and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
of  1846  were  practically  those  proposed  by  the  Committee  in 
Congress  in  March.  Thus  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constitution  of  1846  as  the  Boundaries  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  b.  f.  s. 


*See  Document  No.  52  in  BxeciUive  Documents,  2d  Session,  28th  Congress,  p.  74. 
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TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  ROADS. 


Some  curious  results  would  be  reached  by  studying  the 
maimer  in  which  public  roads  were  projected  and  located  by 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  Territorial  and  State,  up  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  present  constitution.  These  inchoate  highways 
would  seem  legitimately  to  have  had  but  one  purpose — that 
of  facilitating  travel  and  intercourse  between  diflFerent  por- 
tions of  the  Territorv  or  State.  But  in  time  their  establish- 
ment  became  an  abuse  which  the  makers  of  our  constitution 
did  well  to  suppress.  Candidates  for  the  legislature  were 
ready  and  even  eager  to  promise  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  these  roads,  in  order  to  obtain  support  in  securing  nom- 
inations, as  well  as  votes  at  the  election.  The  carrying  out 
of  pledges  was  generally  easy,  for  as  a  rule  these  projects 
met  with  very  little  opfH^siticm  in  the  legislature.  Then, 
these  laws  provided  not  a  little  patronage  in  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  locate  the  roads,  who  were  also  generally 
authorized  to  apj)oint  one  or  more  practical  engineers  and 
surveyors.  A  team,  a  tent,  and  other  camp  equipage,  one  or 
more  common  laborers,  and  subsistence  for  the  party,  were 
also  required.  The  location  of  some  roads  required  several 
weeks,  and  as  the  work  was  for  the  most  j)art  undertaken  as 
early  in  the  season  as  animals  could  subsist  on  prairie  grass, 
they  were  real  junketing,  **picnicing"  excursions.  Nothing 
could  l)e  pleasanter  than  going  out  to  perform  such  official 
duties.  The  pay  was  sufficient  in  those  "days  of  small 
things''  to  make  the  position  of  commissioner  a  very  welcome 
appointment.  The  apiM.)intnu»nts  seldom  went  ft-begging. 
The  prairies  wen*  most  l)eautiful  with  their  carpets  of  green 
grass,  intersfK^rsed  with  myriads  of  flowt^rs.  and  fairly  alive 
with  f(^athered  ganu\  Deer  and  elk  were  occasionally  killed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  spring  floods  subsided  fish  were  plenty 
and  of  the  choicest  quality.  Enterprising  frontiersmen  who 
had  gone  out  beyond  the  settlements  to  make  themselves 
homes  alwavs  i^nve  them  the  heartiest  wt^lconu*.       Such  set- 
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tiers  were  hospitable  to  all  comers,  but  especially  so  to  these 
parties  whose  work  promised  to  open  up  roads  and  place 
them  in  communication  with  populous  places. 

But  it  not  only  became  apparent  that  this  work  had  too 
often  degenerated  into  mere  schemes  of  politicians,  either  to 
acquire  influence  and  votes,  or  to  pay  oflf  debts  already  in- 
curred, but  that  railroads  then  rapidly  extending  westward, 
would  largely  obviate  the  necessity  for  even  genuine  State 
roads.  So  the  convention  of  1857,  in  Article  III,  Section  30, 
of  the  present  constitution,  prohibited  the  general  assembly 
from  "laying  out,  opening,  and  working  roads  or  highways." 
The  summer  of  that  year  saw  the  last  parties  engaged  in  lay- 
ing out  State  Roads.  The  legislature  of  1856,  however,  had 
been  so  industrious  in  the  establishment  of  State  Roads,  that 
it  takes  almost  three  pages  in  the  index  merely  to  name  the 
various  laws  or  sections  in  which  they  were  decreed.  The 
commissioners  in  the  summer  of  that  year  were  very  active 
and  *'made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,"  well  knowing  that  the 
laws  would  provide  for  no  more  such  roads.  And  so  this  usage 
— so  pleasant  to  its  beneficiaries — came  to  an  end. 


NEWSPAPER  FILES. 


Indicative  of  a  valuable  work  that  is  being  done  by  his- 
torical societies  is  the  recently  published  "Annotated  Cata- 
logue of  Newspaper  Files  in  the  Library  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin."  This  catalogue  is  of  course 
simply  an  index  to  the  files  of  papers  in  the  library  of  the 
Wisconsin  Society;  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  our  historical  societies  generally  are  now  doing.  And 
it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  these  societies  do  not  in  the 
broad  field  of  their  activities  perform  a  more  useful  function 
than  this  of  collecting  and  preserving  newspapers. 

By  the  general  readers  of  text  history  this  work  is  not 
always  appreciated  as  it  should  Ix^.     Sometimes  they  are  in- 
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cliiie<l  to  sneer  at  the  bulky  files  of  newspapers  and  refer  to 
tliem  as  *'Bpacc»-filling"  matter  hardly  worth  the  store  room 
recjuired  in  their  preservation.  But  every  genuine  student 
of  history  knows  that  this  "space- filling"  matter  is  of  ines- 
timabh*  value.  What  the  serious  and  intelligent  students  of 
liistory  demand  of  tlie  historical  society  is  not  simply  a  col- 
lection of  di(!tionarie8,  encycIo|)edias,  texts  and  general  his- 
tori(»H  of  the  world.  They  call  for  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  original  source  material — letters,  manuscripts, 
pamphlets,  newspaper  files  and  the  like.  It  is  to  meet  this 
most  obvious  demand  of  critical  historical  workers  that  the 
historical  societies  in  America  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  collecting,  binding  and  preserving  the  newspa- 
j)ers  of  the  country. 

In  this  work  the  Wisconsin  Society  is  a  leader.  More- 
over, the  catalogue  referred  to  suggests  this  significant  obser- 
vation: Although  a  State  institution,  the  Wisconsin  Histori- 
cal Soc*ietv  has  (Collected  vast  stores  of  material  that  is  of 
more  than  hx^al  interest.  It  collects  and  preserves  news- 
|>a|H^rs  from  all  jmrts  of  the  United  States.  Like  its  energetic 
Stvn^tary,  Mr.  Thwaites.  the  Wisconsin  Society  has  in  its 
growth  and  development  long  since  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  local  liistory.  It  is  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that  it 
should  do  this.  For  after  all,  the  local  history  of  a  State 
cannot  1h»  r(»garded  as  a  separate  and  independent  develop- 
ment. It  is  simply  a  phase  of  that  broader  development 
which  we  call  American  History.  And  in  this  light  it  should 
bi»  studied  and  interpreted.  The  library  of  a  historical 
SiKnety  sup|>orted  by  the  State  must  of  necessity  Ix*  a  library 
of  American  llistorv. 

Tht^  lead  of  Wisi-onsin  should  Ix*  ft>llowe<l  in  this  respect 
by  other  States.  Iowa,  indeed,  has  already  made  somethinj^ 
more  than  a  Ix'ginning  in  this  din*cti(ui.  But  much  larger 
approj^riations  an*  needetl  to  make  her  historical  collections 
what  thev  should  U.  that  is.  decidedlv  national  or  American 
in  their  scopo.  B.  F.  s. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Wbbtwabd  Moyxmsnt,  bt  Justin  Winsob.      Houghton,   Mifflin  & 

Co.,  596  pp.,  1897. 

This  massive  Tolnme  covers  thirty-five  years  of  formative  A.mericAn 
history  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  that  transferred  **the  West"  (lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river)  from  France  to  England,  down  to  .fay's 
Treaty,  1796,  under  which  in  the  course  of  the  two  foUowing  years  England 
and  Spain  gave  up  the  posts  which  to  that  time  they  had  held  in  United 
States  territory. 

Mr.  Winsor  was  a  critical  student  of  the  sources  of  American  history. 
His  work  is  enriched  with  much  rare  information,  not  always,  however, 
thoroughly  digested  and  concatenated;  for  he  had  not  the  art  of  welding 
materials  into  composite  form  and  arrangement,  or  the  vigor  and  flow  of 
style,  that  give  lucidity  and  charm  to  the  pages  of  Farkman,  John  Fiske, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

What  is  now  Iowa  was  then  part  of  Spanish  Louisiana.  Upon  two  maps 
that  are  reproduced  in  this  volume  the  name  '*Iowa**  appears: 

Joseph  Scott*s  Gazetteer,  Philadelphia,  1795,  has  **Upper  Iowa"  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  at  "Stony  R.,*'  and  "L.  Iowa*'  farther  down,  and 
**Lead  Mine**  on  the  west  side  opposite  "Ouisconsing  R."     p.  495. 

A  map  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  Jedediah  Morse's  Universal 
Qeography,  Boston,  1796,  has  "lowas"  at  the  mouth  of  *'Rockey  R."  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  farther  down  on  the  west  side  **Moin- 
gona  R."     p.  492. 

Another  map  from  Morse's  Qeography,  1789,  and  1793,  shows  on.  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  *'Turky  R.,  Gr.  Macokette,  R.  du  Moins." 

The  only  reference  to  this  region  is  as  to  the  strife  between  English  and 
Spanish  traders  for  its  furs,  as  follow8: 

"The  most  favorable  conditions  of  the  fur  trade  were  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  Spanish  territory.  The  English  house  of  Tode  &  Co.  bought  the 
right  of  this  trade  from  the  New  Orleans  government  for  £20.000.  They 
fortified  stations  along  the  St.  Peter  and  Des  Moines  rivers,  almost  com- 
pletely driving  out  the  Spanish  traders,  though  the  transportation  of  furs 
to  N.  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  was  much  easier  than  to  take  them  to  Mon- 
treaL  ...  Of  the  £19,000  in  duties  which  were  paid  on  American  furs 
in  London,  a  large  part  came  from  Spanish  Louisiana,  nearly  all  from  west 
and  north  of  the  Lakes.  This  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  traders,  so  far  as  they  rivaled  the  English,  were  obliged  to  draw 
their  supplies  from  Montreal,  which  they  paid  for  in  peltries.  The  English 
were  particularly  active  on  the  St.  Peter  and  Des  Moines,  where  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Sioux.  They  took  the  Green  Bay  and  Wisconsin  river 
route  to  reach  the  'Moins'  river,  which  was*  of  less  importance  in  this 
trade  than  the  St.  Peter."    pp.  467-8.  w.  s. 


To  MB,  since  I  began  to  grow  old,  has  been  coming  on  more  and  more 
of  regret  that  so  little  of  the  doings  of  our  forefathers  was  recorded  upon 
the  written  page,  and  that  so  much  that  was  worthy  of  perpetuation  per- 
ished with  the  doers. 
Time  indeed — 

.    .    .    **ha8  a  wallet  on  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion." 

Tradition  has  handed  down  many  a  name  that  was  associated  with 

heroic  actions But  it  is  mournful  that  during  all  that  period 

of  activities  and  achievements,  there  were  so  few  to  note  them  down,  dur- 
ing the  sequences  of  their  occurrence,  and  for  transmission  to  posterity. — 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  in  Publications  of  The  Southern  History  Associa- 
tion. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Jameh  H.  Rothbock  was  born  at  Milroy,  Pennsylyanla,  Jane  1,  1829;  he 
died  at  hit)  home  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  14, 1899.  The  family  moTed 
to  Ohio  in  1838,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  which,  in  reality  was  but  a  ennall 
clearing;  in  the  woods.  The  country  had  been  but  newly  opened  up  to  set- 
tlement, and  the  boy  was  only  able  to  attend  the  common  sohool  daring 
the  three  winter  months.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  at- 
tended nn  Academy  at  New  Richmond  a  short  time,  where  he  prepared  to 
enter  the  Franklin  University  at  New  Athens.  Ashe  was  working  his  own 
way  in  necnrin^  an  edncntiun,  he  taught  school  during  the  vacations.  Bat 
he  left  the  University  during  his  Junior  year,  in  1852,  abd  entered  upon 
the  Htudy  of  the  law  at  West  Union,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  Buprenie  Court  of  the  State,  at  Columbus,  in  1854.  He  was  chosen 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Highland  county,  and  served  one  term.  Coming 
to  Iowa  in  18(M)  he  settled  at  Tipton,  Cedar  county,  where  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  <}f  the  legislature  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  The  session 
opened  in  the  Old  Capitol  in  the  following  January.  His  service  was  such  as 
to  give  him  u  State  reputation  long  before  the  session  was  over.  Hon.  Rush 
Clark,  the  Speaker,  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  some  weeks  pre-. 
viouH  to  the  end  of  the  sessicm,  and  Mr.  Rothrock  was  chosen  Speaker  jmv 
tern.  His  prompt  and  correct  decisions,  his  judicial  impartiality,  and  his 
courtesy  and  inborn  kindness,  made  every  acqi^aintance  his  personal  friend. 
He  served  in  the  extra  session  of  that  year,' after  which  Got.  Kirk  wood 
tendered  him  the  Colonelcy  of  the  85th  Infantry,  which,  because  of  his  in- 
exp<?rience  in  military  affairs,  he  declined,  like  Theodore  RooseTelt,  to  take 
the  next  lower  place.  His  regiment  went  to  Vicksburg,  where  Col.  Roth- 
rock led  it  in  the  historic  but  most  disastrous  charge  of  May  22,  winning 
high  credit  for  his  skill  and  dashing  bravery.  An  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
incapacitated  him  for  further  service,  and  he  came  home  to  resame  his  law 
practice  in  Tipton,  aH  the  partner  of  the  late  Judge  W.  P.  Wolf.  He  was 
chosen  to  the  District  Judgeship  in  18G(>,  where  he  served  nine  years,  and 
was  then  appointed  to  till  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State, 
from  which  lie  retired  declining  another  nomination — in  1896.  He  there- 
fore s<^rv<>d  continuously  as  a  Judge  for  thirty  years.  He  won  a  reputation 
ns  H  soldier,  statesman  and  jurist,  second  to  no  Iowa  man  of  his  time.  As 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Department,  he  took  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  its  work,  espi'cially  favoring  the  publication  of  this 
Magazine.  He  wan  ninrriod  in  1855  to  Miss  A.  L.  Foote  of  Hillsboroa^h, 
Ohio,  who  died  in  (Vdar  Rapids,  April  7,  1H98.  At  this  writing  (March  9) 
it  is  understood  that  bin  decease  will  be  duly  noticed  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
and  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  present  a  more  extended  notice  of  his 
life  and  public  services. 

Jamks  R.  Scott  was  born  at  Catskill.  New  York,  December 23, 1828 ;  he 
died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  January  22,  IHW.  Mr.  Scott  learned  the  trade  of  a 
moulder,  but  eaine  to  Iowa  in  lsr».'>,  intending  to  i>ntcr  a  piece  of  land  and 
bci'omf  a  fanner.  U(>aching  1)nl>ui|iie,  he  walked  out  to  Independence, 
but  found  all  the  bind  in  that  region  taken  up.  He  retraced  his  Steps  to 
Dubu(|ur,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  1857,  when  he  became  con- 
nected with  The  Imibj  Hcrahf.  He  was  enij>loyed  as  a  collector  and  soh- 
scription  af^enl  and  as  eoniniereial  editor.  It  was  in  this  last  capacity  that 
he  did  Iiik  b<>Ht  work,  beroniiug  widely  known  to  the  press  and  the  business 
interests  of  Ww  State.  He  developed  the  rarest  ability  and  tact  in  gather- 
ing the  newH  in  regard  to  the  prosj)eets,  movements  and  prices  of  the  agri- 
cultural ])roduets  of  the  Stnte.  The  Historical  Department  of  Iowa  owns 
a  measurably  complete  file  of  The  llerahl  from  ist7  until  the  present  time. 
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through  all  the  administrations  of  Col.  J.  B.  Dorr,  Dennis  A.  Mahoney, 
Stillson  Hatchins,  John  Hodnett,  Patrick  Robb  &  Co.,  and  Ham  &.  Carver. 
A  feature  of  these  files  of  The  Herald  which  possesses  high  and  enduring 
historical  value  is  the  commercial  reports  of  Mr.  Scott.  They  bear  the 
marks  of  careful  and  conscientious  work,  covering  the  entire  ground  of 
local  commercial  transactions  throughout  this  long  series  of  years.  He 
had  the  rarest  faculty  of  gathering  up  and  presenting  in  readable  shape 
the  business  gossip  of  the  day.  In  1894  Hon.  George  £.  Roberts  (now  Di- 
rector of  the  U.  8.  Mint),  compiled  in  a  political  pamphlet  a  statistical 
statement  of  the  prices  of  Iowa  productions,  and  some  staple  articles  of 
merchandise,  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  nearly  every  figure  in  which 
was  taken  from  The  Herald  reports  by  James  R.  Scott.  Other  writers  in 
future  years  will  doubtless  go  over  them  again  and  again,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  so  full  and  accurate.  His  labors  were  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing, but  be  had  become  one  of  the  best  known*  and  best  beloved  citizens  of 
Dubuque.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  loss  of  any  public  man  has  been 
more  deeply  deplored  by  the  people  of  that  city. 


Mb8.  Ada  E.  Nobth  was  born  at  Alexander,  New  York,  November  19, 
'1840;  she  died  in  Des  Moines,  January  9, 1899.  She  was  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Boyal  Keyes,  a  pioneer  settler  at  Jamentown,  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Milo  N.  Miles,  a  Congregational 
clergyman  long  and  favorably  known  in  Iowa  City  and  Des  Moines.  She 
was  married  in  1865  to  Maj.  George  J.  North,  then  military  secretary  to 
Gov.  W.  M.  Stone.  Later  on  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
but  died  early  in  1870.  The  young  widow  was  one  of  the  first  women  in 
Iowa  to  seek  public  employment,  becoming  a  copyist  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  house  in  the  legislative  session  of  that  year.  In  1871  Gov. 
Merrill  appointed  her  State  Librarian,  which  position  she  held  until  1878. 
On  retiring  from  this  position  she  was  for  a  short  time  city  librarian  of 
Des  Moines,  but  in  1879  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  State  University 
where  she  remained  until  1892.  Mrs.  North  made  a  proud  record  in  Iowa 
library  work,  and  it  is  within  the  boundn  of  truth  to  say  that  few  public 
officials  have  come  to  enjoy  so  large  h  measure  of  public  confidence.  This 
confidence  was  based  upon  her  wide  intelligence  and  unquestioned  efficiency. 
While  in  Iowa  City  she  wrote  much  for  the  press  of  this  State  in  advocacy  of 
enlarging  the  benefits  of  our  public  libraries.  The  past  ten  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  development  of  interest  in  Iowa  library  advancement,  which  is 
now  bearing  excellent  fruit  in  almost  every  county.  In  our  judgment  this 
is  due  far  more  to  the  writings  and  other  efforts  of  Mrs.  North  than  to  all 
other  instrumentalities.  Such  results  always  come  through  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  and  in  this  case  the  meed  of  praise  for  its  development 
should  be  largely  given  to  her.  She  has  gone  hence,  but  her  works  will  live 
long  after  her  to  bless  the  coming  generations.  A  more  extended  notice 
of  Mrs.  North's  life  and  public  services  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  640-49, 
3d  Series  of  The  Annals. 


CHABiiBfl  £.  Gabst  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  August  21,  1853;  he  died 
in  Tokio,  Japan,  December  28,  1898.  His  family  came  to  Iowa  and  settled 
in  Boone  during  his  boyhood.  He  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  adjoining 
that  city,  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1872,  graduating  in  1876.  He  was  promoted  to  a  second  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  15th  U.  S.  Infantry  the  day  after  his  graduation.  His  service 
in  the  army  was  wholly  on  the  western  frontier  and  continued  until  Janu- 
ary 10, 1884,  when  he  resigned  and  became  a  missionary  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Japan,  whither  he  went  at  once.  He  returned  to  Iowa  in  1891, 
where  he  was  detained  two  years  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  eldest  son. 
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Kcsuminf^  his  iniiMionary  labors  in  1893  he  reniained  in  Japan  until  hirf 
lamented  death.  He  wan  a  man  of  large  ability  and  the  most  thorongh 
culture,  devoted  and  enthugiaatic  in  his  miaaionary  work  in  which  he  bade 
fair  to  become  diKtingaished.  He  was  a  brother  of  Hon.  Warren  Oarat,  at 
I>rer*ent  State  Senator  from  the  Carroll  District.  The  Japan  JSraftgeUst  for 
February.  IHSK).  pre(«entri  hi^  portrait  and  derotes  a  dozen  pages  to  trlbate» 
to  hi.x  memorv. 


Jamkm  L.  Si'oTT,  a  pioneer  resident  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Gile« 
county,  T<'uneHHi>c,  January  12, 1818:  he  died  at  Dee  Moines  January  10, 
l^W, '  Mr.  Scott  came  to  Iowa  territory  in  1837,  locating  a  claim  In  Lee 
county.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  Galena,  Illinoia,  and  engaged  in  a  anc- 
ce^!«ful  lead  mining  busiuesH.  In  1839  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  settled  in 
JetTerson  county,  where  he  entered  32<)  acrea  of  land.  He  was  elected  the 
tirst  HherifT  of  that  county  and  officiated  at  the  firat  goremment  land  aalea. 
He  removed  to  Dert  Moines  in  1857.  where  in  early  daya  he  waa  a  member 
of  the  city  council  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Scott 
was  a  brother  of  the  late  Alexander  Scott,  one  of  the  founders  of  Dea 
Moines,  whof^e  gr^^At  f^encrosity  in  early  days  should  not  be  forgotten.  He 
donated  to  the  State  of  Iowa  nearly  all  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
capitol  now  stands,  and  the  land  known  as  OoTernor's  Sqnare.  He  also 
^ave  :ai(i,(NH)  toward  the  erection  of  the  old  capitol  building  and  gave  to  Des 
MoincH  itH  market  square.  He  afterwards  died  in  porerty,  and  although 
this  brother  had  repeatedly  petitioni>d  the  State  legislature  for  a  suitable 
monument  to  mark  the  nejurlccted  f^rave  of  Iowa*s  benefactor,  the  request 
WH«*  overlooked. 


William  B.  Stbeet  wat*  born  at  Shawneetown,  Illinoia,  July  12,  1821; 
he  died  at  Ormond.  Florida,  March  17, 18tKK  He  was  the  son  of  General  J.  Bi. 
Street,  the  distinguished  Indian  A^ent.  While  he  waa  still  a  boy  his  father 
resided  for  a  time  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  later  at  Rock  Island,  and  later  still 
at  Agency  City,  Wapelh>  county.  He  saw  Jefferson  Davis  aa  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army,  and  i)ersonaIly  knew  Blackhawk,  Keokuk  and  other  distin- 
guished Indian  chiefs.  (}(>n.  Street  died  in  18-10  and  was  buried  at  Agency 
(Mty.  His  son  en^n^od  in  merchandising  for  several  years,  having  stores 
at  Agency  City,  Oskaloosa  and  Pella,  at  the  same  time.  He  settled  at  Oska- 
loosa  in  18.'>4.  and  engaged  in  banking  with  the  late  Judge  William  H. 
Sec  vers.  In  the  financial  revulsion  of  18r>7  their  bank  failed,  leaving  them 
badly  in  debt.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  employed  the  oaost  of  his 
tiuK*  on  a  salary,  being  an  expert  book-keeper.  After  1890  he  spent  the 
most  of  his  time  at  Ormond,  Florida.  Mr.  Street  wrote  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  father  which  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II  of  Th>  AmrAXia,  8d 
Series,  pp.  81-10.'>. 

Col.  1) WIGHT  Bannihteb  was  born  in  Xew  York.  February  8, 1888;  he 
(li<>d  in  Ottumwa,  January  80,  18*.K).  His  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  war  of 
1812.  Col.  Bannister  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  Ohio  politics  before 
his  removal  to  Iowa.  He  served  as  the  private  secretary  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  when  that  illustrious  statesman  was  governor  of  Ohio,  and  aooom- 
panied  him  when  he  stumped  the  country  for  Lincoln  in  18<>0.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  joined  an  Ohio  battery.  In  1HB2  he  waa  breTetted 
Colonel  for  special  bravery  at  Blooming  Gap.  When  Chase  waa  appointed 
secretary  of  war  Mr.  Bannister  was  given  the  position  of  paymaster  in  the 
army,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  place  in  the  regular  army  for  some 
y(>ars.  After  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  at  one  time  praetioed 
law  at  Urbana  with  Judge  Robert  Fulton.  From  1875  he  resided  in  Ot- 
tumwa and  had  been  identiticd  with  the  life  and  growth  of  that  city. 


EDITORIAL  DEPABTXENT.  1\^ 

Mbs.  Adalixx  M.  Swaui  vas  bom  at  Bath,  New  Hain|>i«hirt>,  May  2.'>. 
1H20;  she  died  at  Odin.  Illinois,  Fcbraarj  3. 1899.  Mr.  and  Mr«.  Swain 
2(ettled  at  Fort  Dodge  aa  earlj  as  1857  or  1858,  where  they  l>ecame 
well  known  thronghont  northwestern  Iowa.  They  were  highly  cultured 
people  and  made  their  home  a  literary  center.  They  posi>e88€H]  excellent 
ta8t«  and  judgment  in  literature  and  art.  and  their  collections  were  large 
and  interesting.  A  distinguished  lady  of  Fort  Dodge  sayn  of  Mr:*.  Swain: 
**She  was  an  intellectual,  beautiful  woman.  When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  ad- 
mired and  loved  her  as  a  superior  personality,  and  I  never  had  reason  to 
change  my  opinion  of  her.**  Mrs.  Swain  at  an  early  day  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  movement  to  secure  laws  enabling  women  to  control  their 
own  property,  and  was  also  an  influential  advocate  of  the  wider  and  higher 
•education  of  her  sex.  She  was  an  influential  leader  in  charitable  and 
benevolent  work,  and  on  all  these  accounts  deserves  t(»  be  kindly  remem- 
bered. 


Mas.  Mabt  WiLiiKs  Gaylobd,  n  native  of  Newington,  Connecticut,  died 
at  Irvington.  Nebraska,  January  :^).  1H99.  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Mrs. 
Oaylord  came  to  Iowa  in  territorial  times,  and  in  1841  was  married  to  Rev. 
Reuben  Oaylord  a  pioneer  Congregational  preacher.  She  resideil  in  Dan- 
ville, Des  Moines  county,  from  1839  to  1855,  where  her  husband  was  in 
charge  of  a  church.  She  then  accompanied  him  across  the  State  to  Omaha, 
making  the  journey  in  a  carriage.  They  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  that  city,  and  in  185(>  Mr.  Oaylord  organized  its  flrst  Congregational 
church.  Mrs.  Oaylord  was  an  able  woman-  a  strong  character— and  shared 
her  husband's  indefatigable  labors  in  behalf  of  the  educational  and  reli- 
gious welfare  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  After  his  death  in  1880,  she  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  entitled  "Life  and  Labors  of  Reuben  Oaylord.'' 

NswTON  C.  RiDBNOUB  was  born  in  Cainpbull  eounty, Tennessee,  July  14, 
1836;  he  died  in  Clarinda,  Iowa.  January  2<),  18*)i).  In  1854>  Mr.  Ridenour 
settled  in  Page  county,  where  he  resided  the  most  of  the  time  until  his 
death.  In  1860  he  took  an  overland  trip  to  Pike's  Peak  and  the  surround- 
ing gold  region.  Ho  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  was  eoinmis- 
sioned  as  1st  Lieutenant.  In  18H8  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Page  lUmnty 
Democrat,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  influential  meli  of  his  party. 
In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  democratic  convention:  in  1H74 
he  served  as  sergeant-at-arms  in  the  State  legislature:  in  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Clarinda:  later  lie  was  made  inspector  of  f<}reign 
immigration,  by  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Ridenour  was  a  prominent 
Mason. 


Rxv.  Ebkmszkb  Aldbn  was  born  at  Randolph.  Massachusetts,  August, 
1819,  and  died  in  January.  1899,  at  his  homo  in  Marshtield,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Alden  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Aldcn  and  one  of  the  famous 
^'lowa  Band*'  that  camo  from  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  184H,  to  the  new 
territory  of  Iowa.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Cedar  county 
from  1848  to  1848,  and  founded  the  church  at  Tipton.  Ho  returned  to  the 
East  and  in  1850  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Marshflold,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  pastor  emeritus  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  his  parishoners  and  in  1852  Mr. 
Alden  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  that  illustrious  statesman. 


W11.UAX  C.  Bbbbt,  a  pioneer  of  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  dating  from 
1885,  died  recently  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  at  Circlovillc,  Kansas.  He 
was  bom  in  Tennessee,  June  23,  1811.  When  twenty-two  years  of  ago  he 
engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.     Soon  after  he  camo  to  Des  Moines 
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county,  Iowa,  und  purchased  a  claim  of  160  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  re- 
Hided  sixty-four  years.  This  land  Mr.  Berry  reclaimed  from  a  wHdemew 
inhahiu>d  by  wild  beasts  und  roving  bands  of  Indiana  and  made  it  one  of 
the  famous  farms  of  the  county.  He  was  the  first  subscriber  to  the  Bar- 
lington  Hawketfe^  his  subscription  dating  bacic  to  the  year  1839.  He  wis  a 
public  spirited  man  and  held  several  township  oflSoes. 


Dkmah  McFabland  Moninoeb  died  at  his  home  in  GalTin,Iowa,  Febni- 
Hry  5,  18119.  He  was  born  in  Washington  county,  PennsyWania^  March  11, 
1HH8,  and  removed  to  Iowa  in  the  fifties.  He  first  settled  in  Bangor  town- 
ship but  fur  the  Inst  thirty-five  years  had  resided  nine  miles  northweei  of 
Marshalltown,  where  in  1881  a  postoflUcc  called  Galvin  was  established  at 
his  house.  The  ofilce  of  postmaster  was  hold  by  Mr.  Moninger  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  Icnown  residents  of 
Marshall  county,  and  had  a  reputation  throughout  the  State  as  a  fine  stoelE 
breeder,  his  specialty  being  Shorthorn  cattle.  He  also  represented  Marshall 
county  in  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly. 


Andbkw  G.  Henderson  was  born  at  Harrisburg.Pennsylyania,  Jannary 
24, 1823;  he  died  in  Spokane,  Washington,  February  1H,1899.  Mr.  Hender- 
son WHS  one  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  men  of  the  West.  In  the  forties 
he  worked  as  an  assistant  on  the  Galena,  Illinois,  Gazettm.  He  was  for  some 
years  connected  with  the  ])reHs  at  Dubuqu(>.  but  later  on  remoTed  to  Ma- 
<|uoketu,  and  with  Peter  Morinrity  established  the  Maquokeia  Eseo^aioTm 
While  in  this  ofiiee  th<.>  publishers  secured  the  State  printing,  Peter  Mori- 
arity  having  be<*u  elected  State  printer  in  1855.  When  the  war  broke  oat 
Mr.  Henderson  joined  Co.  F.  :ilst  Iowa  Vol.  Infantry,  and  scryed  for  three 
years  as  1st  lieutenant  of  his  com])any. 


Daniel  L.  Shobey,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  died  in 
that  city  March  4, 18i)9.  Mr.  Shurey  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  Maine,  Jan- 
uary 81,  1824.  In  185(1  he  removed  to  Davenport  where  he  resided  for 
twelve  years.  During  this  time  he  took  nn  active  interest  in  pnblio  af- 
fairs. He  served  iis  city  attorney  and  ns  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. On  removing  tu  Chicago  lie  became  one  of  its  influential  citiiens. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  ])ublic  library  board,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  the  librarian,  the  late  Dr.  Pool.  Hr  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  thr  city  eoiuicil.  and  wat«  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Chicago. 


Grokue  p.  M(;Clemand  one  of  Davenport's  leading  citizens,  died  in 
that  city  DeeemlxT  27,  185»8.  Major  McClelland  was  born  in  Pittsburgh 
Pi^nnsylvania,  November  11,  1842.  Il(^  served  with  distinction  intheCml 
War,  and  was  brevetted  Major  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Five 
Forks,  at  which  phice  h<>  was  badly  wounded.  After  1867  he  resided 
in  Davenport,  where  he  was  organizer  iind  president  of  the  Loan,  Building 
and  Savings  Association.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Soienoes 
and  a  prominent  Mason. 

Francis  Edwabo  Mam.oy  was  born  November  7.  1869,  in  Ossian,  Iowa; 
he  died  in  Dubu()ue,  January  HI,  18tK).  Mr.  Malloy  was  a  yonng  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  promise,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  the  State.  He  had  madi>  a  brilliant  record  as  an  orator  and  statesman. 
In  18i)7  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  lia4 
^till  a  session  to  serve  in  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  early  death. 
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Tlio  publictitiuii  of  ttiia  luut^azuio  w«h  rtMnmeil  ui  Apr{ 
18i)3,  iiftfir  H  «iiMp«ii«ioii  ot  »ttvftr»l  jro»P*.  bj  tim  Histitrtcj 
Depjirttiicnt.  (if  Itiwii, 

In  unltJi'  tu  fmrilitato  lliti  millt'otioti  iiIkI  preH^rviitiort  < 
uiaUirialM  for  lovn  liistory  ami  Mdnraptiy,  it  w  nm-ewturv  (H 
providti  fur  tlio  publication  from  time  to  ittiK',  of  i^ucli  iuai)u3 
Hcript   iiiirrutivfK  umi  r*<ci lUtSi-liinisi  ha  mny  he  pmcmvd  hS 
tliia  Depurtmeut.  J 

No  betttir  or  aiore  pontilar  inet1i(i<l  of  plsciuj^  bucIi  AiMtJ 
trihutimiH  within  n?!ich  or  tlio  pooplo  of  tbu  Stale  has  beeu 
»i^;^fistei1  t)inn  tLrongli  a  miH{iv/Jii«  publivlirtf  quuiVHy  fm 
tliatitiiriioRe. 

Gauh  iHHDe  uf  tlie  An.val»  will  ['uubiiii  uut  l^uti  ttiaji  ei|<l>tyl 
pfigo«.  witli  one  or  more  ]>oi-traits  of  prDiuinout  Iowa  men 
or  women;  ami  mucIi  otlMT  ill iixtriitioiiH  nit  cnii  ■>»  jirocared 
t(i  ikIi)  to  tlie  iiitei-HKt  of  liiHtoi'inil  au<l  lito|;ritpl)ii^l  Mk«tu|it< 

We   ewpeciftlly  invite  contriltiitions  rt>latiiif;  expfripinx 
aDkl  atlvoatureH  of  Iowa  ftoldiuiH  iti  the  War  of  t)u«  He! 
lion :  liixtorii^s  of   loK'u  regiaicntK,  uui)  any  faoU  portumii 
to  the  fonr  years'  war.  tliut  linve  mil  Vet  bei'ii  piililiisbei 
Very  few  liiutoneH  of  lowii   rei^imeiitit  have  yet  appetirtxlj 
and  w©  (•Hpeoially  ui-ge  tipoii  th<>  flurviviiifj  BoUUers  timt  ar-g 
ran[;enientH  be  tnatlu  without  delay  to  stjcnre  a  piixl  liiBtiirq 
of  each  of  tlio  Bfty-scvpn  Iowa  refjiwentN  ami  four  bitttvriei 
The  MiirabBrH  for  two  yenrs  will  make  a  valuable  liook  tif  i 
least  B40   page«,  anil  place  those  Iowa  war  reconla  ' 
they  will  be  proserved  for  all  tiuie,  while  many  of  the  avtnn 
in  the  j;reJit  tragedy  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  liviu|<  1 
furninli  them. 

We  also  eordially  solicit  the  snrvivont  of  pioneer  tlnjrs  t 
eontiibute  their  reuolleetioim  of  oitrly  timfM.     Narratives  nsM 
latiug  t-o  the  tirnl  wettleiiients  iu  every  part  of  the  State  fnri 
nish  most  valuable  mnterinls  for  hiwtory. 

The  Ann*ai,k  ok  Iowa  will  be  printed  in  atvie  suitalde  foi 
binding,  and  the  sulwi-rijition  piieo  in  one  cfiillar  per  jrrnn 
or  tweuty-tive  centH  a  sinf;lti  number.     Pnblie    libraneH  oiufl 
educational   institutions   will    tiiid   in   thii*   work    Id.utoriai 
materini  that  will  Im  of  especial  interest  joy onnmn'^pl<Jt 
ilesire   eorrei-t   information   leliitint;  to  Iowa  awl  f 
SulwKTiptinns  and  coninmnieritioiiH  should  be  ndfl] 
tlie  HiKlorieal  Departniont.  Den  Moines,  Inwa. 
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IOWA  HISTORICAL  BUILDING. 


LAYING    OF    THE    CORNER-STONE. 


The  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Histor- 
ical building  wns  announced  in  The  Annals  for  October. 
18US  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  otU|),  and  at  the  time  the  number  was 
printed  excavation  for  the  foundation  had  l)een  commenced. 
The  mason  work  on  the  foundation  was  completed  before 
winter  set  in.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  in 
April  work  was  commenced  on  the  basement,  the  masonry  of 
which  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  17th 
day  of  that  month  was  ap|K)inted  as  the  date  for  laying  the 
corner-stone  bv  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw.  This  event  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  superstructure.  From  present  indica- 
tions the  building  will  be  completed  on  the  first  of  October, 
1899,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

It  was  intended  and  so  arranged  that  the  exercises  at- 
tendant ui>on  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone  should  take  place 
on  the  grounds  where  the  building  is  in  course  of  erection, 
and  the  following  programme  was  accordingly  published: 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  CaU  to  Order, Hon.  Azbo  B.  F.  Hildbeth 

Of  Charles  City. 

2.  Invocation, Rev.  William  Salteb,  D.  D. 

Of  Burlington. 

8.  Opening  Remarks, Hon.  Jameh  Hablan 

President  of  the  Day. 

4.  Music ''Amebica" 

Audience  led  by  the  Double  Quartette. 

5.  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone,        ....    Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

6.  Muaic, Byers'  "Iowa** 

Audience  led  by  the  Double  Quartette. 
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7.  Addrc8H, Hok.  John  A.  Kasso!! 

H.  Mui«ic. HuB0ej*8  '*Iowa — BsAuriFri.  Land'* 

Double  Quartette. 
9.  Remarks Hom.  Thbox>obe  S.  Pabvis 

10.  Music, **Thx  8tab-Spanoi«xd  Bakneb*' 

Audience  led  by  the  Double  Quartette. 

11.  Benediction, Ret.  Fathbb  B.  C.  Lenehin 

Of  Boone. 

But  the  niomintr  of  Mav  17  was  dark  and  cloudy  and  a 
hoavy  rain  had  l)c»en  falling  for  several  hours.  It  was,  there- 
fore, deemed  prudent  to  hold  the  ceremonial  exorcises  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol.  after  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone. 
Toward  middav  the  sun  came  out  warm  and  briijht.  firivintr 
promise  of  a  pleasant  afternoon.  A  line  of  carriages  was 
formed  at  1  p.  m.  at  the  Savery  House  for  the  pur[.K>se  of 
conveyinjr  to  the  site  of  the  Historical  Building  those  who 
wt*ri»  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  together  with  distinguished 
guests  who  were  in  attendance.  The  whole  affair  was  under 
the  general  direction  of  Adjutant-General  M.  H.  Byers,  but 
the  party  from  the  Savery  was  arrangetl  by  Col.  E.  G.  Pratt, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fhmiing  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Richards.  The  car- 
riages conveyed  the  following  jx^ople: 

No.  1.  John  A.  KHfson,  James  Harlan,  Gov.  L.  M.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Shaw. 

No.  2.  Azro  B.  F.  Hildreth.  Mrs.  Hildreth,  Secretary  of  State  Georee 
L.  Dobson. 

No.  8.  Ex-Gov.  F.  M.  Dniko.  Mrs.  Go:*8.  Mrs.  Carpenter,    Miss     Eva 
Shcmtz. 

No.  4.  Thoodoro  S.  Pnrvin,  Treasurer  of  State  John  Herriott,  Mrs.  Her- 
riott,  Miss  Herriott. 

No.  5.  CougrossiiiHii  aud  Mrs.  D.  B.  Henderson,  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Lot  Thomas. 

No.  6.  Senator  W.  B.  Allison.  Congressman  J.  F.  Lacey,  Congressman 
Thomas  Hedge.  Lieutenant  Governor  J.  C.  MiUiman. 

No.  7.  Supreme  Judges  H.  E.  Deemer,  C.  M.  Waterman,  G.  S.  Robinson 
and  Attorney  General  Milton  Rcmley. 

No.  8.  Supreme  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Ladd,  Supreme  Jadg^e  Joslah 
Given,  Congressman  Joe  Lane. 

No.  9.  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gear,  Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  WiUiam 
Larrabee. 

No.  10.  Charles  T.  Hancock,  Hon.  and  Mrs,  J.  O.  Crosby. 

The  distinguished  party,  escorted  by  Troop  A,  Iowa  Na- 
tional Guards,  commanded  l)y  Ca[)t.  Harry  Polk,  reached  the 
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Historical  Building  comer  a  few  minutes  after  2  p.  m.  Upon 
leaving  the  carriages,  the  party,  preceded  by  the  governor's 
staff  in  uniform,  commanded  by  Gen.  Byers,  repaired  at  once 
to  the  first  story  of  the  building  where  the  Corner-stone  was 
to  be  laid.  For  some  little  time  the  air  had  been  filled  with 
martial  music  by  Maj.  A.  S.  Carper's  drum  corps.  A  great 
crowd  of  people,  estimated  as  high  as  10,000,  had  assembled 
about  the  grounds.  A  box  made  of  rolled  copper  contained 
the  historical  documents  which  it  had  been  decided  to  place 
within  the  corner-stone.  The  stone  bore  the  inscription, 
*'IOWA,  A.  D.  1899.^'  A  cavity  had  been  excavated  in  the 
under  side  to  fit  down  over  the  copper  box.  The  box  was 
placed  in  position  upon  a  bed  of  cement,  which  was  extended 
and  smoothed  by  Gov.  Shaw  and  the  assisting  masons  to  form 
a  proper  resting-place  for  the  stone.  The  silver  trowel  used 
by  Gov.  Shaw  was  the  same  with  which  Gov.  Samuel  Merrill 
laid  the  Corner-stone  of  the  Capitol,  Nov.  23,  1871.  As  soon 
as  these  dispositions  were  completed  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Iowa  Historical  Building  was  slowly  and  noiselessly  lowered 
into  its  position.  Gov.  Shaw  then  made  this  simple  announce- 
ment: "In  behalf  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  {>eople  of  Iowa, 
I  proclaim  this  Corner-stone  well  set."  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  copper  casket : 

1.  The  Holy  Bible. 

2.  The  Conatitution  of  Iowa  of  1846. 

3.  The  code  of  Iowa,  edition  of  1897,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
laws,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petnal  nnion  between  the  states,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  the  organic  laws  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  an 
act  for  the  admission  of  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Florida,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  Iowa. 

4.  The  first,  second  and  third  biennial  reports  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa. 

5.  Volumes  1,  2  and  3  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  series. 

6.  Thirteen  volumes  of  the  Official  Register  of  Iowa — 1886-98 — contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  W.  S.  Richards. 

7.  Iowa  Official  Register  for  1899. 

8.  The  census  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines  counties  (Wisconsin  terri- 
tory) in  1838 — two  pamphlets,  published  by  the  Historical  Department. 
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'J.  The  h:!«toricaI  and  comparatiTe  een^Ds  of  Iova«  1838-84). 
1»».  The  cti.*u»  of  Io«-a.  I^j^S. 

11.  The  cen«n«  of  lova,  1^9.'S. 

12.  Dr.  J.  L.  Piekard'd  Historj  of  the  State  CniTersitj  of  Iowa,  vith 
portrait?  of  all  it<  presidents  and  three  Tiev«  of  the  bnildini^. 

13.  Procee^JinjJTS  at  the  laving  of  the  corner-«tone of  the  new  Iowa  capi- 
tol.  NovemSer  23.  l**ri. 

14.  Addre«<  of  Hon.  John  A.  Ka«son  at  tfie  inauguration  of  the  capitoI. 
JanoarT  17.  l^***. 

15.  Mei'^Skre  of  Gorernor  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  to  the  extra  war  session 
of  the  izeneral  a^ifemblT.  Mar  IH.  1><1. 

IH.  Biennial  me9«a;^e<'  of  Governors  Merrill.  Carpenter,  Gear,  Sherman, 
Larrabee.  Boies.  Jackson  and  Drake. 

17.  Inaaiiraral  addres:^  of  Governor  Leslie  M.  Shaw. 

IS.  Reports  of  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  constrnction  of  the 
capitol  baildiotr.  1'*70-?<H. 

VX  Iowa  City,  a  contribution  to  the  earlv  historj  of  Iowa,  by  B.  F. 
Shambaagh. 

20.  Con!«titntion  and  records  of  the  Claim  Association,  of  Johnson 
conntr.  with  introduction  and  notes,  edited  by  B.  F.  Shambang^h. 

21.  The  Midland  Monthly.  Vol.  I.  No.  5.  containing  an  article  relating 
to  the  historical  collections  of  Iowa,  by  F.  W.  BicknelL 

22.  Map  of  Iowa  by  Willard  Barrows.  1845. 

23.  Iowa  railroad  map.  edition  of  1899. 

24.  Bulletin  of  State  Institutions,  No.  1.  by  the  Iowa  Board  of  Control. 

25.  ''Iowa  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893.** 

26.  The  Life  of  James  W.  Grimes,  by  Dr.  William  Salter. 

27.  "John  Brown  Among  the  Quakers  and  Other  8ketchc^8,**  by  Hon. 
Irving  B.  Richman.     (Contributions  to  early  Iowa  history). 

28.  "Iowa  in  War  Times,''  by  S.  H.  M.  Byers. 

2U.  Roster  of  the  Forty-ninth, Fiftieth,  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  regi- 
ments of  Iowa  infantry  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Iowa  batteries,  organized 
in  1898. 

;$().  Rot«ter  of  Spirit  Lake  Expedition,  1857. 

31.  Iowa  Agricultural  College — Illustrated  Compendium,  I8d9. 

32.  Rules  of  the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  Iowa. 

33.  Reports  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  re-unions  of  the  Tri- 
State  Old  Settlers'  Ai^sociatiun  of  Illinoi>>.  Missouri  and  Iowa,  held  at  Keo- 
kuk In  1884,  18K5,  188«  and  1887. 

31.  "Higher  Education  in  Iowr,"  by  Prof.  Leonard  F.  Parker,  Washing- 
ton, 1893. 

35.  Biennial*  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  No- 
vember, 18115,  by  Hon.  Henry  Sabin. 

3(>.  Reports  of  reunions  of  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers'  Association  of 
Iowa,  18sr,-18y8— five  pamphlets. 

37.  Copies  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Des  Moines,  May  16  and  17, 1899. 
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After  laying  the  corner-stone  Gov.  Shaw  announced  that 
the  farther  exercises  would  take  place  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol.  In  the  state  house  a  platform  had  been  erected  just 
west  of  the  dome  and  facing  the  grand  stairway.  Several 
hundred  seats  had  been  placed  under  the  dome  and  in  the 
corridors,  but  they  were  suflBcient  for  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  great  audience  which  soon  filled  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  edifice.  It  was  a  matter 
of  some  diflBculty  for  those  who  were  to  occupy  seats  on  the 
stand  to  make  their  way  through  the  dense  throngs.  This 
was  finally  accomplished  and  the  exercises  were  promptly 
commenced.  The  following  gentlemen  were  seated  on  the 
platform:  Hon.  James  Harlan,  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  Sen- 
ator W.  B.  Allison,  Senator  John  H.  Gear,  Gov.  L.  M.  Shaw, 
Ex-Gov.  William  Larrabee,  Ex-Gov.  F.  D.  Jackson,  Ex-Gov. 
F.  M.  Drake,  Rev.  William  Salter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Father  B.  C. 
Lenehan,  Azro  B.  F.  Hildreth  and  Charles  Aldrich. 

The  rotunda,  gallery  and  corridors  were  filled  by  an  eager 
crowd,  all  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  listen 
to  favorite  speakers.  Hon.  A.  B.  F.  Hildreth,  the  venerable 
Charles  City  editor,  called  the  assemblage  to  order,  imme- 
diately introducing  the  Rev.  William  Salter,  D.  D.,  of  Bur- 
lington, who  invoked  the  Divine  Blessing  in  the  following 
words : 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  placed  Thine  earthly  children  in  fami- 
lies, and  in  states  and  nations.  Here  and  now,  we  especially  thank  Thee 
that  in  this  centnry  Thou  hast  called  into  being  the  commonwealth  of 
Iowa,  and  made  it  a  component  part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
praise  Thee  that  where  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  an  alien  juris- 
diction and  a  wild  domain,  Thou  hast  changed  the  scene;  Thou  hast  dis- 
possessed the  darkness;  Thou  hast  brought  in  the  light.  In  Thy  Provi- 
dence, the  hunting  grounds  and  the  war  grounds  of  savage  and  mutually 
hostile  tribes  have  been  turned  into  cultivated  fields,  into  pastures  and 
orchards  and  gardens,  into  cities  and  villages  of  industry  and  order,  into 
homes  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  people.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  for  the 
transition;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

We  invoke  the  Divine  Blessing  upon  the  endeavor  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  history  of  this  transformation,  to  keep  the  records  of  the  origin 
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State  of  New  York  has  a  less  number  of  miles  of  railroad  than  has  our  be- 
loved State. 

In  northern  Iowa,  where  I  have  my  home,  and  where  not  long  ago  was 
the  home  of  the  red  man,  I  once  saw,  on  a  dark  night,  those  broad  prairies 
all  ablaze.  The  prairie  fires  were  spreading  in  all  directions.  No  white 
man  lived  there.  Today  those  prairies  are  dotted  over  with  beautiful 
farms.  There  we  see  great  red  barns,  surrounded  with  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, and  nice  dwelling  houses,  the  abodes  of  prosperous  and  happy  fami- 
lies. Are  we  not  all  proud  and  happy  to  have  our  homes  in  beautiful  Iowa  ? 

But,  my  friends,  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech.  By  direction  of  your 
executive  committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  the  Hon.  James  Har- 
lan as  president  of  the  day,  who  will  now  have  charge  of  your  delibera- 
tions and  exercises. 

Mr.  Harlan  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  first 
announced  the  singing  of  **America"  by  the  Grant  Club 
Double  Quartette  of  Des  Moines.  The  audience  rose  and  re- 
mained standing,  hundreds  joining  in  the  national  hymn. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Harlan  said: 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  whom  is  vested  its  su- 
preme power,  has  directed  that  an  edifice  shall  be  erected  here  to  become 
a  receptacle  for  mementos  which  shall  serve  as  the  elementary  history  of 
civilization  within  its  boundaries,  reaching  backward  to  the  date  of  our 
first  legal  settlements,  in  1833,  and  forward  to  the  present  time,  and  on- 
ward, it  is  hoped,  through  the  coming  centuries.  And  we  have  convened 
to  witness  the  first  official  act  by  the  governor  of  our  beloved  State  in  exe- 
cuting this  command.  This  is  not  a  trivial  event.  It  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  our  civilization  as  a  commonwealth. 

Of  course  I  use  the  word  "history"  in  its  broadest  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
clude more  than  a  record  of  the  activities  needful  in  procuring  food,  rai- 
ment and  shelter  for  ourselves  and  families;  more  than  is  needed  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  colleges  and  churches  for  the 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  our  children  and  the  youth  of  the  coming 
generations;  and  for  the  support  of  eleemosynary  institutions;  more  than 
is  needful  in  maintaining  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
natural  rights  of  person  and  property;  more  than  is  demanded  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  part  as  a  State  of  the  Union  for  the  national  defense  and 
the  general  welfare;  more  than  is  required  in  overcoming  and  applying 
the  natural  forces  in  the  great  industrial  pursuits,  including  agriculture, 
the  mechanical  arts,  mining,  manufactures,  transportation  on  land  and  sea, 
trade  and  commerce— domestic  and  foreign;  more  than  is  needed  to  secure 
eminence  in  the  learned  professions  and  effective  practical  statesmanship. 
In  all  of  these  respects  the  people  of  Iowa  have,  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  achieved  gratifying  success — ranking  in  excellence  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  forty-four  States  constituting  "The  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica/'  which  haf«,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  becouie  the  equal  of  any  one 
of  the  othiT  ^reat  uatiiiui*.  and.  in  flome  respects,  surpasses  all  of  them.  In 
aKficnlture.  manufaoturoi*.  inventiouft  and  in  commerce — domestic  and  for- 
eign—'*Thf  United  Statei*/*  with  lowa*^  help,  leads  them  all — and  in  the 
acqulHition  of  the  ^ood  thiu>:i<  of  thii*  life  i«  without  a  rival;  onr  accnnia- 
lated  wealth  now  bein^  eiiual.  as  statisticians  tell  us,  to  the  one-fonrth  part 
of  all  the  exirttin)^  wealth  of  the  whole  world!  Our  success  in  this  respect 
iH  so  brilliant  as  to  lead  hundreds  of  the  business  men  of  Earope  to  come 
hero  for  investments:  and  not  a  few*  of  their  princes  and  nobles  are  shrewd 
enough  to  come  here  for  wives:  possibly  with  the  expectation  of  nsin^  the 
*'pin  money**  thus  acquired  tu  resuscitate  broken  down  fortunes  and  to  re- 
build deoaying  old  castles. 

We  do  not  care  for  the  "pin  money."  but  we  do  regret  to  part  with  onr 
girls.  And  I  now  give  tlle^e  rol.>bers  fair  notice  that  if  they  cuntSnne  to 
come  to  Iowa  for  wives.  <iur  girls  will,  in  God's  own  good  time,  American- 
ize Europe!     So  we  say,  I  am  sure,  all  of  us! 

And,  I  am  rejoiced  in  lieing  able  to  add,  these  enormous  accnmulat Ions 
are  not,  in  any  sense,  the  fruitage  of  either  private  or  national  robbery, 
conquest  or  usurpation  but  of  enlightened  industry  and  frugality  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  The  vast  territories  acquired  by  ns  since 
our  national  birth  in  177«).  "for  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  human  free- 
dom.** or  for  the  national  defense  and  public  convenience,  including  the 
Philippine  archipelago  (with  two  exceptions,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
voluntarily  brought  their  countries  to  ut»  in  pursuit  of  their  own  Interests), 
have  been  purchased  in  fair  contracts  made  between  us  and  their  former 
owners,  and  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  in  honest 
American  doUars:  thu>  presenting  a  continuous  record  of  public  probity 
throughout  our  entire  national  existence  which  the  other  nations  would 
do  well  to  follow.  Even  the  possessory  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  lands 
acquired  for  white  settlements  has  been  paid  for  at  its  full  commercial 
value  to  a  nomadic  race,  although  we  were  the  legal  owners  of  every  acre 
of  it  by  virtue  of  a  i>reviuus  purchase  from  its  former  national  owners. 
Our  government  has  never  robbed  them  of  anything.  Nor  will  it  ever  rob 
the  ('ubans  or  Philippines  of  anything  that  is  theirs.  Everybody  may  rest 
easy  on  that  point. 

And  we  merit  congratulation  for  bein^j  the  first  nation, ancient  or  mod- 
ern, to  prosecute  a  great  war.  at  our  own  expense,  avowedly  and  in  fact, 
*'for  the  benefit  of  humanity."  without  a  desire  or  expectation  of  aggran- 
dizement! 

Certainly  in  all  that  relates  to  domestic  comfort,  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture, stern  honesty  and  unbending  proliity,  public  and  private  honor,  and 
unyielding  courage  coupled  with  ample  generosity,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  achieved  marvelou-  results,  and  established  a  glorious  record; 
in  all  of  which  the  petqde  of  lowa  have  contributed  their  full  proportion. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  otlier  community  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
j>ot)ple  anywhere  on  earth,  wlu)sc  masses  are  as  well  provided  with  physi- 
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cftl  comforts,  or  possessing  more  ample  opportunities  for  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  culture,  coupled  with  the  conTeniences  and  even  luxuries, 
which  make  this  epoch  a  marvel  in  the  world's  history,  than  the  people  of 
Iowa. 

But  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  emblems  and  memorials  of 
our  own  activities  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  our  own  beloved 
State — in  the  erection  of  monuments  allegorically  representing  our  own 
achievements,  and  in  the  creation  of  specimens  of  what  is  sometimes 
styled  the  *'Fine  Arts,*^  arising  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  beautiful,  we 
lowans  have  less  cause  for  congratulation.  In  this  respect  we  fall  behind 
some  of  our  sister  states  even  in  the  Northwest.  Our  curator,  who  has  hap- 
pily inaugurated  this  work,  and  pushed  it  forward  with  a  vigor  and  success 
that  has  created  a  necessity  for  more  ample  repositories,  informs  us  that 
he  has  found  at  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  a  much  better  collection  of 
memorials  of  Iowa  than  we  have  at  the  capital  of  our  own  State.  And  we 
cannot  easily  forget  that  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, six  years  ago,  the  Iowa  people  failed  to  produce  a  single  specimen  of 
art  work  deemed,  by  the  art  commissioners,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  great 
art  galleries,  by  the  side  of  exhibits  from  our  sister  states,  and  from  the 
old  nations  of  Europe. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the  edifice  ordered  to  arise  here,  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  not  been  the  patron  of  artists.  The  architecture  of  its 
public  buildings  is  very  good,  but  with  one  or  two  somewhat  trivial  excep- 
tions the  State  of  Iowa  has  ordered  no  other  art  work,  and  has  given  no 
encouragement  to  Iowa  artists.  The  few  paintings,  now  in  the  oapitol 
building,  are  mostly  portraits  donated  to  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  solici- 
tations by  the  curator  of  the  Historical  Department,  painted,  in  most 
cases,  I  believe,  elsewhere.  And,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  State  of  Iowa  does 
not  own  a  single  piece  of  statuary  except  those  placed  on  "The  Iowa  Sol- 
diers* and  Sailors'  Monument;"  its  first  and  only  specimen  of  art  work  of 
that  character;  which  has  been  severely,  and,  as  I  think,  to  some  extent, 
justly  criticised,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  repose  in  the  poise  of  the 
figure  standing  on  its  summit,  the  inaptnessof  the  allegorical  figure  called 
"Iowa,"  reposing  in  its  front,  and  the  misconception  called  '"History," 
standing  in  the  rear.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  truth  of  history,  to  say  that 
these  three  features  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  a  gem  of  resplendent 
beauty,  are  departures  from  the  design  presented  by  the  Iowa  artist,  the 
late  Harriet  A.  Ketcham,  and  accepted  by  the  commission;  and  these  de- 
formities, as  I  regard  them,  are  due  in  design  and  execution  to  an  artist 
born  and  educated  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  tardiness  of  the  State  that  its 
people  are  destitute  of  the  spiritual  and  celestial  faculties  which  have 
crowned  all  other  enlightened  and  refined  peoples,  ancient  and  modern, 
with  artistic  glory.  Their  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  are  as  clear,  and 
their  craving  for  its  manifestation  is  as  imperative  as  found  in  any  other 
community.      And   if   so,   proper  means  and  stimulus  for   artistic   cul- 
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turo  should  bo  provided.    This  defect  in  onr  educational  system  should  be 
speedily  cured. 

With  this  view,  no  doubt,  the  Legislature  has  ordered  the  erection  of 
what  is  styled  in  the  tftatnte  '*A  Memorial,  Historical  and  Art  Building." 
And  inurcly  it  is  meet  and  proi)cr  that  Iowa*s  chief  ezecntlTe,  his  excel- 
lency, Leslie  M.  Shaw,  should  commence  officially  the  execution  of  this 
innudate,  by  laying  its  chief  Corner-stone. 

The  (lunrtette  then  sang  *'Iowa — Beautiful  Land,"  the 
words  of  which,  recently  written  by  Mr.  Tacitus  HuBsej,  of 
Des  Moines,  were  set  to  original  music  by  Judge  Horace  M. 
Towner,  of  Corning,  lown.  After  this  song  Ex-Senator 
Harhui,  in  well-chosen  and  highly  complimentary  words,  in- 
troduced the  Honorable  John  A.  Easson,  who  had  been 
indicated  as  the  Orator  of  the  Day  by  universal  acclaim. 
He  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause,  and  was  frequently 
ai)plnuded  during  the  course  of  his  very  able  and  most  in- 
teresting address,  of  which  the  following  is  a  full  report: 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

It  is  a  welcome  duty  on  this  occasion  to  salute  the  gOTemor,the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers  and  the  citizens  of  Iowa  here  assembled,  and  to 
congratulate  them  upon  this  oiTicial  inauguration  of  an  enterprise  so  foil 
of  promise  for  the  honor  and  progress  of  our  State.  To  the  General  As- 
sembly we  offer  our  thanks  for  its  wise  liberality.  As  a  citizen,  and  in  be- 
half of  our  citizens,  I  also  beg  to  publicly  acknowledge  the  unwearied  labor 
and  patriotic  perseverance  of  Charles  Aldrich,  the  founder,  promoter  and 
curator  of  this  enterprise,  which  is  more  far-reaching  in  its  fntnre  devel- 
opment and  educational  benefits  than  perhaps  any  of  ns  distinctly  foresee 
today.  In  recent  years  the  importance  of  historical  collections  has  been 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  aids  to  education,  and  it  marks  an  epoch  of 
our  local  history  when  the  State  supplements  the  general  educational  ad- 
vantages of  our  State  University  and  colleges  and  schools  with  thefoonda- 
tion  of  a  historical  museum  freely  accessible  to  all  its  people.  We  may 
confidently  hope  that  citizens  of  the  State  will  actively  co-operate  in  its 
development  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  by  liberal  contributions  to 
its  enlargement. 

The  Historical  Department,  for  which  the  State  is  providing  a  home, 
will  be  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  development  of  the  higher  education 
of  our  future  citizens.  Older  and  more  populous  States  have  established 
the  precedents  for  it.  Our  united  republic  has  also  given  in  its  historic 
museum  at  Washington  a  brilliant  example  of  its  popular  advantages. 
Throngs  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  our  country  wander  through  its  gal- 
leries with  wonder  and  delight  and  improvement.  Vast  additional  coUec- 
tions  await  another  building  for  their  exhibition.      It  is  acknowledged  to 
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be  one  of  the  best  methods  *'for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.*' 
This  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  John  Smlthson  in  his  donation  to  the 
United  States  upon  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  founded.  The 
government,  being  finally  awakened  to  its  importance,  contributed  to  its 
development,  and  is  now  committed  to  its  maintenance  and  wider  exten- 
sion. From  the  surplus  of  its  collections  it  also  contributes  to  the  growth 
of  similar  enterprises  in  the  states  where  the  authorities  show  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  encouragement  of  like  institutions.  It  is  a  center  of  scientific 
interest  and  of  men  of  science,  who  there  pursue  their  studies  in  the  light 
of  nature  and  of  history.  It  was  in  the  first  building  there  erected  that 
Henry  developed  the  possibility  of  telegraphic  communication,  a  discov- 
ery which  has  wrought  more  changes  in  the  relation  of  man  to  man  and 
of  nation  to  nation  than  any  other  in  the  world^s  history.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities, whenever  enabled  to  do  so  by  benefactions  of  private  wealth,  have 
founded  similar  collections  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  students.  No 
college  or  university  is  now  considered  complete  in  its  educational  equip- 
ment without  access  by  its  professors  and  students  to  museums  and  libra- 
ries illustrating  the  progressive  evolution  of  man  and  of  nature.  For  these 
are  perpetual  sources  of  human  wisdom. 

Educational  undertakings  of  this  nature  do  not  spring  up  spontaneous- 
ly, nor  do  they  grow  to  full  perfection  without  constant  interest  and  nour- 
ishment. But  the  spirit  which  gives  them  vitality  and  maintains  them  is 
remarkably  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  American  people.  Our  pioneer 
ancestors,  in  their  early  experience,  while  the  wilderness  was  still  unsub- 
dued, and  the  struggle  for  life  was  hard  and  bitter,  out  of  their  poverty 
found  means  to  lay  the  foundation  of  two  great  universities,  with  great 
museums  of  science  and  history.  Their  motives  were  both  educational  and 
religious.  Religion  and  education  were  handmaidens,  advancing  side  by 
side,  and  leading  the  march  of  American  civilization.  Religion  without 
intellectual  enlightenment,  in  their  opinion,  tended  to  superstition  and 
education  without  religion  tended  to  selfishness  and  loss  of  virtue.  These 
principles  have  continued  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  American  republic. 
May  the  day  of  their  abandonment  be  forever  postponed,  for  it  would  be 
the  presage  of  its  ruin.  The  descendants  of  such  forefathers  have  carried 
this  condition  of  a  true  civilization  with  them  as  they  hewed  their  way 
through  forests  and  across  mountains  and  later  dotted  the  prairies  with 
their  homes.  All  along  their  route  they  erected  colleges  and  schools  which 
were  associated  with  their  respective  religious  faiths.  Schools  and  churches 
were  the  mile-stones  left  on  the  march  of  our  migration  westward  all  the 
way  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  modern  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  extraordinary  as  it 
is,  has  been  accompanied  by  equally  extraordinary  contributions  of  private 
wealth  to  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  This  accumulation 
of  great  individual  fortunes  in  the  United  States  has  occurred  chiefly  during 
the  period  since  our  civil  war.  Before  that  epoch  they  were  rare.  During 
these  last  thirty  years  of  wonderful  private  prosperity  there  has  been  an 
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epidemic  of  private  generosity  for  the  noble  purposes  I  have  mentioned* 
From  individnal  purses  have  been  poured  ont  thousands  of  dollars,  tens  of 
thonsands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  some  single  cases  even  millions  of 
dollars,  to  found  and  endow  these  splendid  enterprises  of  oar  adyaneing 
civilization.  They  have  become  so  freqnent  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite 
our  astonit(hment,  though  they  still  awaken  our  fervent  admiration.  The 
brilliant  history  of  these  American  benefactions  to  the  men,  the  women, 
the  youth  of  our  country  remains  to  be  written,  and  will  present  the  most 
glorious  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  republic.  It  will  illustrate  and  glorify 
the  beneticient  public  spirit  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  The  roll  of 
honor  begins  two  centuries  back,  on  the  rough  and  sterile  shores  of  New 
England,  when  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  represented  as  g^eat  a  liberality 
as  a  hundred  thousand  now.  As  this  admirable  record  is  unfolded  with  the 
advancing  time  and  movement  of  our  people,  westward,  there  will  be  a 
pause  in  every  state  to  celebrate  the  monuments  of  private  liberality. 
The  continuous  roll  will  only  end  in  California,  where  the  single  ^ift  of 
one  man  for  better  public  education  surpassed  all  the  benefactions  of  a 
great  and  wealthy  state  for  the  like  object.  His  generous  gift  was  never 
equalled  by  prince  or  potentate  of  Europe. 

As  we  celebrate  and  commemorate  the  deeds  of  our  patriotic  heroes  in 
war,  so  let  us  commemorate  the  generous  deeds  of  our  patriotic  citisens 
in  peace,  for  they  aUo  are  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  true  American 
manhood  and  of  an  ideal  republican  citizenship. 

The  names  of  Girard  at  Philadelphia,  Smithson,  the  English  admirer  of 
our  republic,  of  Lenox,  Astor,  the  Vanderbilts,  Cornell  and  JTesnp  In  New 
York,  of  Marsh  at  New  Haven,  of  Rockafeller  at  Chicago,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins at  Baltimore,  of  Carnegie  and  Phoebe  Hearst,  of  Stanford  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  many,  many  others  only  less  distinguished,  form  a  galaxy  of 
glorious  stars  in  the  firinauient  of  our  American  history. 

In  Iowa  we  have  no  colossal  fortunes,  nor  can  we  expect  them.  They 
are  only  gathered  in  the  great  centers  of  business  enterprise.  Still, 
from  their  more  modest  accumulations,  lowans  have  contributed  in  the 
aggregate  perhaps  as  generous  a  percentage  of  their  earnings  to  promote 
the  great  purposes  of  our  civilization  as  have  the  people  of  the  wealthier 
states.  Our  deuomiiiHtioual  colleges,  our  churches,  our  local  charities,  our 
contributions  to  libraries,  our  ^lelf-taxation  for  advanced  schools  represent 
their  spirit  and  their  acts  of  liberality.  They  have  had  their  source  in  the 
same  higli  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  man  which  has  been  the  main-spring 
of  all  the  glories  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  republic. 

Some  of  the  more  prosperous  men  of  Iowa,  in  the  same  spirit,  will  yet 
associate  their  names  with  the  library,  the  historical  collections  and  the 
works  of  art  of  this  institution  whose  corner-stone  we  establish  in  the  last 
year  of  this  great  century. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  appears  to  me  there  is  no  topic  to  which 
I  can  more  suitably  invite  your  attention  than  the  future  of  Iowa. 

We  owe  a  double  allegiance — to  the  State  and  to  the  nation.     It  is  onr 
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happy  fortune  to  find  these  double  duties  absolutely  harmonious  in  their 
obligations.  Devotion  to  the  interest  of  our  State  is  also  devotion  to  the 
national  interests.  As  our  educational  and  material  interests  prosper,  so 
are  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  augmented.  In  work- 
ing for  the  one,  we  bring  blessings  to  the  other.  Our  patriotism  has  no 
limitations  and  no  cross  purposes.  It  will  be  a  proud  memory  for  us  that 
Iowa  has  never  clamored  for  the  recall  of  her  soldiers  while  the  battle  of 
the  nation  was  waging  and  the  national  flag  was  flying  in  front  of  the 
enemy. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  each  separate  state  has  had  its  distinct 
law  of  life,  its  separate  evolutionary  development.  The  Chinese  and  the 
Tartar,  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  has  developed  a  state  under  his  own  proper 
laws  of  evolution.  The  Oreek  and  the  Roman,  under  like  conditions  of  na- 
ture, developed  a  radically  distinct  history  and  different  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe  have  followed 
divergent  paths,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  on  the  two  continents  of  Amer- 
ica. Notwithstanding  our  own  national  union,  the  evolution  of  Missis- 
sippi is  in  some  respects  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Minnesota;  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  that  of  South  Carolina;  of  Louisiana  from  that  of  Maine. 
Without  criticising  the  different  development  of  other  states,  or  its  causes, 
let  us  inquire  what  is  Iowa's  law  of  life;  what  must  be  the  evolution  of  this 
State,  which  is  the  center  alike  of  our  interests  and  of  our  affection.  It  is 
upon  this  theme  I  have  especially  desired  to  address  my  old  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens,  for  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  State  shall  faithfully  follow 
the  appropriate  laws  of  her  evolution  she  has  before  her  a  distinguished 
and  prosperous  career,  which  will  bring  honor  and  enduring  happiness  to 
her  people. 

Iowa  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  mining  or  manufacturing  State.  Her  min- 
ing is  chiefly  for  her  own  fuel.  Without  large  water  powers,  without  min- 
erals in  her  soil  or  other  exceptional  advantages  for  manufactures,  she 
cannot  enter  into  profitable  competition  with  other  states  which  possess 
them.  Her  interior  position  forbids  her  the  hope  of  becoming  the  center 
for  wide  commercial  distribution.  No  great  commercial  city  will  ever 
spring  up  within  her  borders.  East  and  south,  north  and  west  of  her,  local 
conditions  and  commercial  relations  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
cities.  Iowa  must  recognize  these  facts  and  direct  her  energies  within  the 
laws  of  her  own  legitimate  evolution. 

These  limitations,  however,  upon  her  lines  of  development  are  not  ad- 
verse to  her  own  prosperity,  but  form  a  part  of  the  happy  fortune  which 
awaits  her.  If  we  possessed  great  resources  of  mining  or  manufacture,  or 
great  commercial  marts,  our  native  population  would  be  flooded  with  alien 
and  discordant  elements,  refusing  our  own  high  standard  of  citizenship 
and  uninfluenced  by  our  hereditary  sense  of  public  and  private  duty.  Our 
own  citizens  would  be  caught  in  the  hurried  scramble  for  wealth  and  would 
forget  in  the  selfish  struggle  for  fortune  the  grander  motives  of  our  private 
and  public  life.      The  demoralization  characteristic  of  crowded  and  unas- 
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flimilated  popalBtioiii,haTmg  no  common  ideal  of  oiTlUsation,  woold  inev- 
it  ably  follow,  with  its  osual  increase  of  crime.  Moral  and  inteliectaal 
progress  would  be  cliecked.  The  intelligent  and  patriotic  Tote  wonid  be 
overbalanced  by  selfish  and  reckless  political  forees.  Political  ^'bosses'' 
then  take  the  place  of  political  leaders,  and  tme  greatness  disappears  from 
public  life.  Unhappily,  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  masses  bj  some 
unwritten  law  has  for  its  consequence  a  corresponding  degradation  in  the 
tone  of  their  representatives  in  public  office.  The  history  of  some  Ameri- 
can municipalities  and  states  proves  the  truth  of  these  conolnsion^. 

Take  the  history  of  the  two  most  populous  and  wealthy  states  for  ex- 
ample and  illustration.  At  the  time  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  forma- 
tion of  onr  Constitution  they  were  chiefly  agricultural  states.  They  had 
no  great  cities  and  not  many  notable  villages.  Their  people  chiefly  lived 
in  their  own  huutfei?  and  staked  their  fortunes  in  the  soiL  Great  private 
wealth  wa»<  unknown.  Few  possessed  the  highest  liberal  education:  but 
these  few  were  appreciated  and  honored.  It  was  under  these  mode^  con- 
ditions of  a  scattered  population,  of  a  limited  wealth,  of  a  preTalent 
ownership  in  the  soil  and  of  the  dominance  of  agriculture,  that  each  of 
these  states  contributed  to  the  public  service  the  great  historic  names 
which  have  come  down  to  us  decorated  with  the  lialo  of  patriotism,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  historic  glory.  The  names  of  Franklin,  Wilson,  Morris,  Ham- 
ilton, Jay.  Clinton,  Livingston  and  their  peers  are  among  the  precious 
heritage  of  the  nation. 

The  conditions  in  these  states  have  in  more  modem  times  radically 
changed,  even  within  the  lifetime  of  men  still  living.  The  pure  air  of 
heaven  is  becoming  darkened  from  the  chimneys  of  their  countless  factories. 
Many  of  their  population  spend  their  lives  in  subterranean  employments, 
away  from  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  people  more  and  more  throng  to- 
gether in  their  great  cities.  They  are  discontented  with  country  life. 
Their  homogeneity  is  lost  in  the  swarms  gathered  from  the  various  races 
of  the  earth.  The  old  standards  of  simple  probity  and  honor  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  era  of  agriculture  are  obscured  and  even  lost  in  the  turmoil 
of  unassimilated  millions  struggling  everywhere  and  by  contradictory 
methods  for  pers^onal  success.  Great  individual  fortunes  have  appeared; 
but  what  has  become  now  of  their  men  once  intelligently  great,  of  their 
former  political  leadership,  of  their  great  statesmen?  Who  can  name  in 
public  ot!icc  today  from  those  states  one  man  comparable  in  ability,  in 
wisdom  and  in  lofty  patriotism  to  the  great  citizens  who  came  to  the  front 
of  history  in  the  simplier  days  of  their  devotion  to  agrioultnre,  and  who 
then  laid  the  imperishable  corner-stones  of  our  republic? 

If  a  dense  population,  if  vast  mechanical  industries,  if  enormous  acon- 
mulations  of  wealth  tend  to  produce  greatness  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  a  state,  or  to  promote  eminent  ability  in  states- 
manship, Hurely  we  should  find  evidence  of  it  in  comparing  the  present 
with  the  past  history  of  these  states.  The  single  city  of  New  York  today 
has  a  population  surpassing  that  of  the  State  of  Iowa.      Yet,  who  among 
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yoa  can  recall  one  of  that  city^s  representatives  now  in  congress,  or  woald 
afSx  the  word  "statesman"  to  his  name?  I  do  not  imply  that  states- 
men do  not  or  cannot  exist  in  a  great  city  or  thiclcly  populated  state.  But 
it  is  evident  that  great  cities  do  not  admire  them,  do  not  want  them  even 
if  they  produce  them,  and  will  not  advance  them  into  the  public  service. 
There  is  something  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  dense  and  mixed 
population,  something  involved  also  in  the  maddening  effort  for  the  rapid 
acquisition  of  wealth,  which  is  intrinsically  hostile  to  that  even  balance  of 
mental  and  moral  powers  required  to  constitute  a  statesman.  The  social 
excitement  and  the  feverish  temperament  created  by  the  constant  strug- 
gles of  a  crowded  competition  are  adverse  to  reflection  and  to  wisdom. 

In  respect  to  our  State,  on  the  contrary,  so  exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, whose  farmers  still  own  the  soil  and  aspire  to  no  great  inequali- 
ties of  wealth,  I  venture  to  quote  a  remark  recently  made  to  me  by  an  ob- 
serving southern  member  of  congress  respecting  the  men  our  farmers  have 
chosen  to  represent  them  in  national  affairs.  ^'Taking  the  delegation  to- 
gether,'* said  he,  **Iowa  has  the  ablest  delegation  in  congress  of  any  state 
in  the  Union."  This  would  indicate  that  our  agriculturists  still,  as  of  old, 
admire  intellectual  ability  and  love  to  contribute  of  their  best  to  the  pub- 
lic service. 

Let  us  glance  over  a  broader  field  of  our  national  history.  Washington 
was  a  farmer.  The  other  three  famous  presidents  from  Virginia  were 
countrymen  and  farmers.  The  two  Adamses  came  from  country  homes. 
Jackson  and  Polk  were  raised  and  lived  in  agricultural  states.  Lincoln 
and  Orant  had  their  origin  on  rural  soil  and  were  surrounded  by  agricul- 
tural interests.  Our  president  of  today  was  a  country  boy,  also  developed 
under  agricultural  influences  which  gave  him  that  admirable  temper  and 
tranquil  wisdom  which  have  enabled  him  to  guide  the  republic  through  the 
storms  of  recent  war  into  the  haven  of  a  victorious  peace.  It  would  seem 
to  be  an  instinct  of  the  average  American  to  select  for  exalted  public  posi- 
tion the  men  who  are  reared* under  the  patient,  persevering,  well-balanced 
influences  of  the  agricultural  life.  Even  Bismarck,  the  foremost  statesman 
of  modem  Europe,  sprang  from  country  soil  and  farming  forefathers. 
Surrounded  by  the  great  diplomats  of  all  nations,  I  have  heard  him  talk  of 
the  yield  of  his  turnip  fields  and  of  his  forest  lands  with  pride.  The  presi- 
dent, of  France,  Loubet,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  which  his  peasant  mother 
still  cultivates.  It  is  not  from  the  bosom  of  inherited  wealth,  nor  from  the 
commercial  counting  room,  nor  from  the  noisy  factory  or  the  fiery  furnace 
and  rolling  mill,  that  wise  and  broad  statesmanship,  equal  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  nation  to  be  served,  can  be  expected  to  spring.  Characters  destined 
to  such  service  require  the  educational  environment  of  the  country,  the  in- 
fluences of  tranquil  nature,  the  stimulus  of  the  clear  country  sun,  the  rest- 
fulness  of  the  evening  sky.  the  lessons  of  patience  and  foresight  taught  by 
the  revolving  seasons  and  the  patient  preparation  of  the  fruitful  ground. 
For  the  majority  of  men  the  community  of  a  dense  population  serves  to 
dissipate  the  deeper  thought,  the  more  serious  ambitions  and  higher  aspir- 
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ations  of  gouerous  manhood.  Most  denizens  of  the  great  city  take 
opinions  from  the  cancud  or  the  secret  committee.  The  farmer  Dieditates. 
He  deliberates  while  the  crops  are  ripening.  He  obserres  that  nature  does 
not  jump  from  the  seed  time  to  the  harvest,  bnt  adTances  slowly  by  regu- 
lar stages  to  its  tinal  ripening.  He  knows  that  it  is  by  the  same  steady 
advance  that  men  become  fitted  for  public  life  and  that  states  grow  to 
greatness.  He  sees  nature  moving  by  fixed  principles  of  progress,  and 
not  surprising  him  by  new  theories  or  miraculous  events.  He  never  tries 
the  experiment  of  making  sixteen  kernels  of  com  alvrays  equal  to  one 
grain  of  wheat  in  the  market.  He  grows  wise,  as  we  all  can,  by  the  ob- 
servation of  natural  laws.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  Iowa,  in  her 
steady  evolution,  prepares  herself  to  become  the  mother  of  statesmen. 

The  production  of  high  political  character  and  qualification  for  office 
is  a  legitimate  aspiration  for  a  State  which  desires  honor  and  fame  in  the 
sisterhood  of  states.  Yet  there  is  a  better  and  happier  object  which  lies 
within  the  lines  of  Iowa*s  evolution.  This  ideal  is  the  wide  diffusion  of 
comfort  and  contentment  among  her  people. 

The  proper  conditions  for  this  object  did  not  and  could  not  exist  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  State.  It  was  then  a  question  of 
a  merely  tolerable  shelter  and  needful  fooi.  Comfort,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  was  not  then  attainable.  Discontent  was  natural  and  led  to  an 
effort  for  better  conditions.  Then  came  schools  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, and  churches  for  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, and  colleges  to  satisfy  the  higher  aspirations  of  our  ambitions  youth, 
and  great  asylums  were  established  to  relieve  the  private  family  from  the 
burdens  of  insanity  and  misfortune,  and  railroads  for  the  cheaper  trans- 
portation of  products  and  quick  movement  of  men.  Then,  at  last,  the 
State  itself  set  the  example  of  seeking  greater  comfort  and  more  content- 
ment by  abandoning  its  old  capitol  building  and  erecting  a  larger  and 
more  fitting  home  for  its  government. 

With  the  same  earnestness  with  which  through  five  laborious  years  we 
urged  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  State.  I  now  urge  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  in  respect  to  his  own  house  and  its  environment.  This 
movement  on  his  part  i^  required  in  order  to  secure  for  the  State  the 
splendid  results  promised  in  its  regular  order  of  development.  The  State 
no  longer  depends  for  its  prosperity  on  foreign  immigration.  There  is 
only  sufficient  room  left  for  the  occupation  of  her  own  children  if  they  will 
continue  to  make  their  homes  around  the  homes  of  their  fathers.  The  dis- 
position of  our  young  men  is  to  leave  the  farm  forother  scenes  of  aetlTity. 
It  is  the  chief  misfortune  that  threatens  our  State.  They  go  for  education 
to  the  college  or  university,  or  stop  with  the  common  school  and  then 
turn  with  the  inquiry  on  their  lips  into  what  other  state  or  into  what  eity 
they  shall  go  for  their  career  in  life.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  any  progtea- 
sive  state  to  lose  its  own  native  life-blood  and  substitute  for  it  that  of 
aliens  and  strangers.  It  is  a  check  upon  the  natural  order  of  its  evoln- 
tion.  for  it  is  the  educated  children,  "to  the  manner  bom.**  who  beat  ad- 
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vance  the  development  initiated  by  their  fathers.    Why  this  desire  to  mi- 
grate from  the  scenes  of  their  childhood?     Why  ignore  the  home  farm? 
To  love  the  land  and  even  the  locality  of  one^s  birth  is  an  instinct  of  hnmanity. 
There  mnst  be  some  reason  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  instinct. 
This  migratory  desire  and  the  abandonment  of  the  agricnltnral  life  de- 

~mand  some  inquiry  into  the  causes.  The  farm  life  is  neglected  because  it 
is  not  made  attractive.  A  mere  shelter  for  the  family  and  for  the  animals  be- 
longing to  itf  out  on  the  open  prairie,  though  the  soil  be  as  rich  as  that  of 
Eden,  does  not  attract  the  love  and  interest  of  an  intelligent  boy.  Life  is 
made  too  hard  for  him.  There  is  not  joy  enousrh  in  the  household.  The 
conditions  are  too  rigid  and  sombre.  But  beautify  the  same  prairie  scene 
with  comfortable  homes,  each  with  its  veranda  for  the  summer  evening's 
talk  and  the  moonlight  companionship  of  the  young;  surround  it  with  a 
garden  of  well-kept  flowers  and  flourishing  vines  and  the  delightful  ver- 
dure of  a  lawn  with  its  blooming  shrubbery;  environ  it  with  fruit  trees 
and  with  scattered  shade  trees  selected  for  their  enduring  growth;  supply 
the  parlor  shelves  with  some  books  of  science,  history,  travels,  and  general 
literature,  and  with  one  or  two  monthly  magazines,  all  of  which  are  now 
so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer;  let  some  pet  animals 
be  found  on  the  grounds  to  attract  the  love  of  the  children — do  this,  make 
this  the  continuous  object  of  the  family  life,  and  Iowa  would  become  a 
paradise  in  comparison  with  which  Eden  itself  might  appear  uninterest- 
ing. The  Iowa  boy  would  only  leave  it  with  sorrow  and  return  to  it  with 
joy.  The  value  of  the  farm  would  increase  to  a  fortune,  and  the  son  would 
stay  by  it  and  care  for  the  grave  of  the  father.  The  mountain  mine  and 
the  new  land  obtained  from  a  dwindling  Indian  tribe  would  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  him.  He  would  become  a  loynl  hereditary  citizen,  co-operating 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  noble  and  happy  State. 

We  Americans  do  not  ftutttciently  love  and  honor  the  land.  We  do  not 
appreciate  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  its  ownership  and  cultivation,  al- 
though the  historical  aristocracy  of  England,  and  of  nearly  all  Europe,  is 
founded  upon  it.  The  country  residents  and  gentry  are  there  the  back- 
bone of  the  state.  The  life  and  position  of  a  gentleman  are  considered 
incomplete  without  a  country  home.  Their  very  names  have  come  from  the 
family  lands.  Hard  necessity  alone  can  make  them  part  with  their  he- 
reditary acres.  But  our  lands  have  been  so  abundant  that  we  have  treated 
them  like  common  merchandise.  For  a  few  dollars  per  acre  of  advanced 
value  we  have  been  ready  to  bargain  away  all  landed  property. 

Some  of  us  have  seen  the  time  when  the  restless  tide  of  farmers  moved 
their  habitations  as  freely  as  the  Indian  changed  his  camping  ground,  or 
the  buffalo  his  grazing  range.  Had  there  been  no  change  in  this  respect 
Iowa  would  not  have  been  worth  living  in  today.  The  word  home  means 
a  family  seat,  with  all  its  increasing  and  delightful  associations  of  family 

-  life,  of  home-bred  creatures  and  home-raised  meats,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

and  children  bred  in  the  home,  and  going  out  of  its  doors  in  marriage. 

This  will  yet  come  to  Iowa,  as  it  already  exists  in  older  states.      We  shall 

yet  know  and  appreciate  the  pride  and  dignity  of  having  a  home  on  Ood's 
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own  fruitful  ground,  where  we  will  live  In  tranquility  and  die  in  peace;  and 
which  we  shall  leave  to  our  children  after  us.  Only  the  inevitable  OTer- 
flow  of  an  exccHHivc  population  will  then  desire  to  abandon  that  agrricul- 
tural  paradine  which  i»  within  the  lines  of  the  natural  eTolutlon  of  Iowa. 

It  is  no  mere  poet's  dream  which  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our 
people  on  farms  and  in  villages.  It  is  simply  an  easy  labor  of  sensible  and 
practical  progress  in  the  addition  of  value  to  landed  property,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  yields  comfort  and  attraction  to  the  home.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment upon  which  the  interest  is  promptly  enjoyed.  In  so  far  aa  it  relates 
to  the  planting  of  trcoi*,  it  in  a  positive  requirement  of  nature  of  the  hi^h- 
4>c«t  importance  to  the  farmer.  Some  years  ago  while  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  mining  region,  I  remonstrated  with  the  manag^er  against 
stripping  the  mountains  of  all  their  growing  timber  for  use  in  the  mines, 
and  said  to  him  the  farmers  there  could  with  ditDcuIty  now  raise  vegeta- 
bles for  want  of  rain,  and  the  next  generation  would  not  find  rain  enoujj^h 
to  raise  an  acre  of  potatoes.  He  replied,  **D — n  the  next  generation:  we 
are  making  money  now.  and  that  is  all  we  care  for.**  That  is  the  spirit  of 
devastation.  The  farming  interest  is  directly  opposed  to  it.  Men  of 
science  tell  us  there  is  going  on  a  gradual  desiccation  of  the  earth's  surface. 
This  is  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  destruction  of  timber, especially  in  the 
region  of  the  sources  of  streams. 

In  the  planting  of  trees  is  found  one  of  the  means  of  counteracting  this 
tendency  of  nature  toward  the  desiccation  of  the  soil.  The  only  qaestion 
of  the  Iowa  farmer  should  be  how  much  of  his  land  he  can  afford  to  devote 
to  forest  culture.  While  he  does  this  for  himself,  he  should  also  ener|;et- 
ically  instruct  his  Representatives  in  Congress  to  maintain,  against  the 
vandalism  of  the  mining  and  lumbering;  interests,  the  great  mountain  for- 
est reservations  which  protect  vast  tillaMe  re^ii»ns  against  the  drought   of 

the  soil. 

The  conditions  of  a  life  chietly  agricultural,  including  the  towns  which 

are  enviri>ned  and  >upportetl  by  agriculture,  also  demand  a  Uteratare  and 
journalism  wholly  distinct  from  that  which  supplies  the  wants  and  nour- 
ishes the  moral  i»r  immoral— nature  of  irreat  cities  and  dense  populations. 
The  p'^culiar  mental  fever  that  is  deveK>pe^l  in  human  crowds  always  ex- 
cited by  the  perpeturtl  friction  of  man  a^riinst  man,  demands  a  literature 
which  feeils  that  excitement.  It  deiniinds  a  ••yellow  novel"  and  a  '*yellow" 
newspaper.  Many  old-time,  truth-telliuir  newspapers  of  great  cities  dwin- 
dle in  patronage.  The  "new**  journalism  tli>urishes  in  the  denselj  popu- 
lous city  which  it  corrupts  with  its  reckU•^s  scandals,  its  frequent  falsity, 
its  immodesty  and  it>  columns  disteniled  with  dotails  of  crime.  One-half 
the  crime  of  the  country  is  the  result  of  this  public  familiarity  with  details 
of  crime  which  appeal  lo  the  imai:inHti«>n  of  youth,  and  recur  to  the  mem- 
ory in  time  oi  temptatitm.  Govl  forbid  this  kind  of  journalism  shall  ever 
invade  the  tranquil  homes  of  agriculture  and  poison  the  pure  fountains 
of  its  social  life.  Sensationalism  provitkes  a  mental  drunkenness  which 
distorts  the  judgment  and  en.is  in  moral  di>ea'ie.  Iowa  journals.  I  believe, 
aXo  not,  out;ht  not,  and  will  not   tiud  in  svnsationnlism  a  source  of  profit. 
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The  sensational  condition  is  alien  to  rnral  society,  to  its  habits  of  thought, 
and  stories  of  scandal  and  crime  are  unwelcome  to  the  household  whose 
memt>ers  find  more  happiness  and  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  virtuous  world 
than  at  a  world  of  crime.  We  hare  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect  in  the  de- 
Telopment  of  Iowa  a  truthful,  sensible  and  unoorrupt  journalism,  and  a  lit- 
erature which  gives  more  strength  to  the  mind  than  agitation  to  the  nerves. 
Every  township  should  have  its  modest  library  of  well-chosen  volumes  of 
history,  biography,  travel,  popular  science,  and  healthy  romance  for  the 
winter  evenings  and  leisure  hours  of  farm  life. 

Granted  that  Iowa  shall  have  pursued  these  lines  of  development,  which 
now  appear  entirely  practicable,  what  is  the  picture  she  will  then  offer  to 
all  observers?'  Her  agriculture  and  her  horticulture  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  the  admiration  of  all  her  sister  states.  Her  farms  and  villages 
will  constitute  in  reality  that  ^'beautiful  land*^  of  which  her  poets  already 
sing.  The  comfort  and  contentment,  which  is  above  price,  will  pervade 
the  State.  Her  wide-spread  intelligence  will  enable  her  in  anxious  times 
to  decide  the  balance  in  the  critical  struggles  of  national  politics.  Her  ex- 
perienced and  thoroughbred  statesmen  will  largely  direct  the  national  power. 
With  her  all  of  fortune  and  hope  staked  in  the  soil  of  her  country,  her  pat- 
riotism will,  with  unflinching  courage,  sustain  the  nation  against  every  foe. 
If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  we,  like  our  forefathers,  take  up  '*the  white 
man's  burden'*  for  the  extension  of  civilization  and  liberty  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  barbarism,  Iowa  will  sustain  the  outstretched  national  arm,  and 
her  spirit  will  expand  with  the  expansion  of  the  nation. 

The  quartette  sang  two  verses  of  the  **Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner/' in  which  the  audience  rising  joined,  when  the  chair- 
man introduced  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Parvin  who  spoke  as 
follows: 

Returning  from  a  long  visit  to  a  foreign  land  I  found  my  name  upon 
the  programme  of  exercises  for  this  occasion  as  one  of  the  speakers.  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  home  in  time  to  witness  the  exercises  without  tak- 
ing any  part  therein  and  so  notified  those  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  de- 
clining to  appear  in  the  role  to  which  I  had  been  assigned,  but  in  vain. 
Coming  to  the  city  I  renewed  the  request,  only  to  receive  another  refusal, 
and  so  I  must  endeavor  to  fill  the  bill.  I  need  only  assure  you  that  the 
best  part  of  my  speech  will  consist  in  its  brevity. 
Afr,  President  and  Fellow  Citizens  of  Iowa: 

Iowa,  once  the  beautiful  land  of  Black  Hawk  and  Keokuk,  and  of  their 
aisociate  chiefs!  These  red  men  have  vanished  from  their  hunting 
grounds  which  they  occupied  when  I  first  crossed  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  have  given  place  to  another  race — "palefaces" — whose  mission  has 
been  to  lift  **the  white  man's  burden"  and  to  make  a  garden  of  the  rich 
prairies,  which  in  my  youthful  and  school  days  were  pictured  to  the  world 
as  the  "Great  American  Desert."  This  beautiful  land,  the  home  of  the 
wild  rose  (which  has  become  our  State  emblem),  and  of  the  rich  maize 
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(Indian  com),  is  the  home  as  well  of  a  race  of  enlightened  freemen   world - 

renowned  as  benefactors  of  their  race,  in  that  from  the  richneea  of  the  soil 

they  have  been  enabled  to  send  food  to  the  starring  millions  of  Europe  and 

Asia  with  a  liberality  and  a  bounty  unknown  and  onsurpaMed  in  all  preri- 

OU9  history. 

I  wish  to  speak,  though  briefly,  of  the  early  jxuC,  the  long  ago  of  Iowa's 

history,  and  npon  this  occasion  I  may  well  ulj  with  the  poet — 
**Backward,  turn  backward,  O,  Time,  In  your  flight; 
Make  uie  a  child  again  jnst  for  tonightf' 
thit  I  may  review  some  of  the  events,  of  which  I  am  the  only  one  left  to 
speak,  and  show  their  connection  with  the  present  time  and  this  suspi- 
cions occasion. 

Sixty  years  is  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  even  in 
that  of  the  history  of  this  country,  but  in  our  own  history  it  is  a  long  period 
because  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning. 

Sixty  and  two  years  ago  the  coming  4th  of  July  was  laid  another  Corner- 
stone, most  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  that  which  we  have 
laid  today — it  was  the  Corner-stone  of  the  government  of  Iowa.  Territorial 
and  State.  One  of  the  participants  upon  that  occasion  was  a  young  and 
beardless  youth,  one  who  was  yet  (three  months  later)  to  exercise  the  first 
great  privilege  of  a  freeman  and  to  take  part  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
were  to  become  the  legislators  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  all  those  who 
participated  or  were  then  present  or  were  at  that  time  citizens  of  the  first 
capital  of  the  Territory,  not  one,  save  your  speaker,  is  left!  All  have  passed 
over  the  dark  river  to  join  the  immense  throng  who  have  followed 
the  way  of  all  the  living. 

We  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  "there  were  giants  in  those  days,**  bnt  that 
had  reference  to  physical  attributes,— the  giants  of  our  early  day  were  in- 
tellectual and  moral  men  who  ''builded  wiser  than  they  knew,**  and  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  upon  which  their  successors,  even  to  the 
present  hour,  have  builded  the  beautiful  State  known  far  and  wide  over  this 
and  other  lands.  True,  in  every  department  of  life  **the  affections  of  her 
people,  like  the  rivers  of  her  border,  flow  to  an  inseparable  union.** 

Among  those  who  were  active  participantn  upon  the  occasion  to  which 
we  have  referred  were  embryo  governorH,  one  of  the  Territory  and  three  of 
the  State.  There  were  aluo  embryo  Aenators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress, including  the  flrst  two  that  were  to  rer<pond  to  the  name  of  Iowa 
when  she  became  a  sovereign  state.  All  of  these  men  were  makers  of  his- 
tory and  they  did  their  duty  well.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  been  history' 
makers  ever  since;  they  have  made  her  history  a  part  of  the  national  his- 
tory upon  many  a  battle-fleld  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  Yonder  mon- 
ument, upon  which  you  have  all  gazed  with  interest  and  delight,  is  bnt  a 
symbol  of  the  fact  that  they  were  heroes  and  patriots  whose  life  blood  tes- 
tified to  their  courage,  their  heroism,  patriotism  and  all  the  nobler  qnali- 
ties  of  manhood.  Our  people,  too,  have  made  history  not  only  in  our  own 
halls  of  legislation  but  in  the  halb  of  congress  in  both  branches,  from  that 
eirly  day  to  the  present,  and  we  have  with  us  at  this  hour  worthy  and  nob}e 
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successors  to  those  men  in  onr  honored  senators,  and  representatiyes,  and 
State  officials.  Iowa  has  made  history  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy  creditable 
to  any  people,  and  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  with  us  today  in  the 
person  of  onr  honored  friend,  the  eloquent  orator  of  this  occasion  to  whose 
words  we  have  listened  with  so  much  delight  and  to  which  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  that  any  supplement  should  hare  been  added  either  on  my  part 
or  that  of  another.  Iowa,  too,  has  made  a  most  noble  record  upon  the  his- 
toric page  in  its  educational  work.  The  honored  President  of  this  occa- 
sion was  our  first  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  from  the 
early  hour  of  his  labors  to  the  present  we  have  been  making  history  in  the 
field  of  education  which  runs  parallel  with  that  of  religion,  and  here,  too, 
we  are  represented  by  the  later  descendants  and  successors  of  the  past  in 
the  persons  of  the  two  venerable  Chaplains,  whose  history  and  service  in 
Iowa  runs  back  to  the  period  whence  *'the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 

the  contrary." 

So,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  all  the  enterprises  that  go  to  make  up  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  have  the  citizens  of  Iowa  been  active  through  the  past 
half  century  and  more,  making  history.  But  how  little,  unfortunately,  of 
that  history  has  been  written!  The  history  of  Iowa  in  the  past  may  be 
found  only  in  the  scattered  fragments  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press;  the  historian  of  Iowa  is  yet  to  be, 
and  no  more  worthy  subject  could  he  find  than  that  of  spreading  upon  the 
printed  page  the  labors  and  services  of  those  who  have  "made  Iowa"  and 
made  it  so  well.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  men  make  history  or  even  record  it, 
unless  those  historical  fragments  shall  be  gathered  together  and  preserved 
for  future  generations  and  ages.  In  this  respect  Iowa  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lectful. I  can  count  the  collectors  of  the  historical  records  of  the  past  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  still  have  some  to  spare.  This  should  not  be 
and  will  not  be  in  the  future.  The  State  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  collecting  and  preserving  all  that  relates  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present,  so  that  when  the  future  comes  our  successors  shall  have  less  labor 
to  perform  than  we  have  had  to  face  at  the  present  time. 

The  State  and  its  rulers  are  to  be  congratulated  today.  And  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  best  thought  of  the  people  in  this  line  of  service, 
I  congratulate  them  and  you  today  that  we  have  through  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  State  laid  the  Corner-stone  of  a  Historical  Building  adapted  to 
the  purpose  and  that  shall  contain  in  the  future  the  relics  that  have  thus  far 
been  gathered  and  may  yet  be  gathered  through  the  energy,  the  persever- 
ance and  the  wise  discrimination  of  the  man  who  today  is  deserving  of  all 
honor — I  need  not  name  my  old-time  and  very  dear  friend,  the  Hon.  Chables 
Aldbioh.  He  has  done  and  is  doing  a  work  that  shall  connect  his  name 
for  all  coming  time  with  those  who  have  made  and  who  have  written  or 
may  yet  make  and  write  the  history  of  Iowa,  the  fairest  of  all  lands  upon 
which  the  sun  ever  shone. 

With  you  I  feel  happy,  very  happy,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  a 
purpose  and  an  enterprise  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  for  some  years. 
I  may  not  witness  the  final  completion  of  this  building,  although  I  hope 
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T.'f^^rx  !r.r  •■■.'^iclu^^:'.•L  ^-f  Mr.  Parvin's  masterlv  and 
ui'/^x  •^;<iTLuir:&=!:c  ?:'i«irea«?.  wbi..*h  was  fivquenlly  intermpt- 
*Til  bv  L»^ariy  aj.p.aus^.  th«rrt  were  rt-jx-ated  calls  for  Mr. 
Cljarl*rT5  Al'lrich.  wL'.»  was  iiitri.»<li:c«rd  bv  Mr.  Harlan.  Mr. 
Al'lri'.h  --aid  that  having  und».-rst'.-.»d  that  he  would  be  called 
to  th^r  stand  for  a  f».-w  monif  nts.  he  had  reduced  to  writing 
what  he  had  de*j-med  it  [iroi»er  to  say.  His  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

Mr,  FrtJiident  and  Fellow  Citizen*: 

Arrjont;  the  States  of  the  middle  west.  lova.  up  to  the  year  1892,  had  pnr^ 
rofad  tilt  altotrethfrr  anomalous  couri^e  in  the  matter  of  preMrring  the  materi- 
al.'* for  h<;r  hi^tory.  True,  we  had  a  State  Hi!*ioricaI  Society, existing,  aathe 
htatute  d*.-c\fxrfstl,  "under  the  auf^picesof  t he  State  UniTerslty,**  at  Iowa  City. 
Hut  thi;*  rrociety.  while  composed  of  Kentleinen  most  competent  for  the  per* 
form H nee  of  a  ((reat  work,  had  cmly  the  most  meager  pecuniary  support. 
It   had  come  down  from  the  day:*  of  1^57.  keeping  up  its  organization, 
looking  forward  to*'a  good  time  coming/*  and  doing  everything  possible  in 
the  direction  of  collecting  historical  materials:  but  it  could  only  fill  a  lim- 
ited meaHure  of  usefulness  under  such  inadequate  support.     The  work  ao- 
complished  wan  excellent  ho  far  an  it  went,  for  all  of  which  its  members 
will  ever,  and  most  deservedly,  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.     In  the 
meantime  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  laying  the  foundations  for  a  great 
historical  r<dleetion  which  is  simply  marvelous  in  its  extent.     Later  on, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  projected  similar  collections,  whioh  in 
many  directions  have  been  attended   with  great  success.      In  comparison 
with  the  work  i>f  these  states  we  were  doing  very  little — scarcely  a  fraction 
of  what  should  have  been  accomplished.     From  1884  to  1892  I  had  been 
working  in  the  capifol  upon  a  collection  which  I  had  given  to  the  State. 
During  this  time  I  came  to  keenly  realize  that  our  State  was  almost  wholly 
negh>oting  its  prop(>r  historical  work.     Had  there  existed  a  determination 
to  wipe  out  all  rememl)rance  or  record  of  the  Indians  who  once  occupied 
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our  territory  as  well  as  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and  our  peerless  soldiers,  we 
could  hardly  have  proceeded  more  systematically.  We  had  an  abundance 
of  materials  in  our  mounds  to  supply  more  than  one  great  museam,  but 
while  as  a  state  we  were  doing  nothing  to  collect  and  preserve  them  for  the 
instruction  and  gratification  of  our  own  people,  they  were  eagerly  carried 
away  for  the  benefit  of  other  communities.  While  at  Madison,  Wi8.,  in 
1887, 1  learned  that  the  Historical  Library  of  that  state  contained  the  his- 
tories of  seventy  Iowa  counties,  while  in  our  own  State  Library  there  were 
but  half  that  number.  We  were  ignoring  all  publications  concerning  the 
North  American  Indians,  while  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minne- 
sota  were  simply  seeking  everything  on  that  great  subject.  Not  one  of 
our  leading  state  offices  contained  a  set  of  its  own  printed  reports.  The 
original  copies  which  went  to  the  public  printer  were  not  preserved,  and 
it  seemed  but  a  question  of  time  until  the  last  printed  copy  would  disap- 
pear. Public  documents  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  much  general  favor  until 
they  are  needed  for  some  important  purpose. 

But  this  neglect  and  waste  of  valuable  public  documents  does  not  ap- 
pertain alone  to  Iowa.  One  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  our  state  lately  had  occasion  to  make  sundry  historical  investiga- 
tions in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  He  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  valuable  maps  and  other  documents  which  he  had  consulted  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  which  were  indispensable  in  the  adjustment  of  important 
public  questions,  had  disappeared  and  that  there  was  no  clue  by  which  they 
could  be  found.  These  facts  show  the  necessity  of  committing  this  work 
to  a  Historical  Society  or  to  a  special  department,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  collections  and  of  keeping  them  securely. 

Had  any  man  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  Iowa,  his  first  work 
would  be  a  trip  to  Madison  to  study  Iowa  publications.  Our  colleges  were 
proceeding  in  much  the  same  way.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  had  not  a  com- 
plete set  of  their  own  catalogues.  Raying  nothing  of  other  publications,  to 
show  their  origin  and  the  current  of  their  own  history.  One  institution 
had  long  ignored  my  repeated  requests  for  its  "literature,"  or  treated  them 
with  scant  cordiality.  I  thought  I  had  made  matters  more  than  even  with 
them  when  its  genial  secretary  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  Historical  De- 
partment to  consult  these  same  publications  which  I  had  picked  up  with 
much  difficulty.  More  than  this,  while  at  Madison  I  saw  their  collection  of 
oil  portraits  of  Wisconsin  and  western  worthies  from  the  earliest  days — 
illustrious  statesmen,  soldiers,  pioneers,  missionaries,  and  noted  Indians^ 
some  three  hundred  in  number — an  art  gallery  in  itself.  Here  in  our  own 
State  Capitol  we  had  the  portraits  of  nine  of  our  governors  and  one  Unit- 
ed States  senator.  Four  of  these  were  excellent  works  of  art,  while  the 
other  six  were  very  poor.    That  was  the  extent  of  our  Iowa  art  collections* 

Fully  realizing  this  state  of  things,  so  humiliating  to  a  proper  State 
pride,  I  set  to  work  to  do  what  I  could  to  correct  it.  At  the  start  I  had 
very  little  success.  But  by  gradual  approaches,  something  in  the  way 
in  which  a  fortress  is  invested  and  at  last  captured,  I  finally  succeeded 
in   waking  up  the   legislature  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  in   this  direction.. 
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But  it  took  six  yean  of  hard  work.  I  wrote  many  articles  for  the  news- 
papers, setting  these  things  forth,  and,  best  of  all,  our  Iowa  Journalists 
without  exception  stood  bj  me  in  a  spirit  of  generous  appreciation  and 
genuine  patriotism.  They  hare  my  most  gratefol  thanks  and  are  entitled 
to  yours.  The  Pioneer  Law  Makers*  association  seconded  my  efforts  with 
like  generosity.  And  I  say  it  now  with  profound  gratitude,  that  Governors 
William  Larrabee,  Horace  Boies,  Frank  D.  Jackson,  Francis  M.  Drake,  and 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  each  in  official  communications,  warmly  commended  the 
enterprise  to  the  favor  of  the  legislature. 

True,  I  met  with  many  rebuffs  and  unjust  criticisms,  and  obataolea  were 
thrown  in  my  way.  But  of  all  that  I  do  not  complain.  This  work  was 
simply  an  innoyation— a  new  idea  in  our  State — and  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  would  fail  to  be  understood  and  would  meet  with  opposition.  Then, 
there  hss  been  an  indisposition  to  create  new  offices.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  felt  many  timed  like  abandoning  the  work.  But  a  few  earnest  and 
far-seeing  men  urged  me  to  keep  on,  and  I  have  remained  with  it.  Friends 
of  the  movement,  however,  kept  increasing — in  fact,  there  was  no  lack  of 
friends  as  soon  as  its  genuine  utility  began  to  be  realized.  As  a  State  en- 
terprise, it  appealed  to  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  people. 

One  word  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  department.  We 
already  possess  a  large  collection  of  works  on  the  North  American  Indians, 
much  the  best  in  Iowa,  and  doubtless  equalled  in  few  western  states.  Of 
four  of  the  most  comprehensive  publications  we  have  sumptuous  editions, 
aside  from  the  cheaper  copies  for  ordinary  use,  with  many  miscella- 
neous works,  books  of  travel  and  ofHcial  reports.  We  have  the  histories 
— poor  though  some  of  them  roost  unquestionably  are — of  nearly  ninety 
Iowa  counties,  and  are  obtaining  nil  these  local  publications  as  fast  as  they 
are  issued.  We  aim  to  secure  a  copy  of  every  book  issued  in  the  State, 
and  nil  school  and  church  literature  brought  out  within  our  borders.  The 
surrounding  states  are  constantly  striving  to  secure  copies  of  all  local  Iowa 
historical  publications.  One  unused  to  work  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  im- 
agine how  useful  sooner  or  later  these  things  become.  Our  collection  of 
census  and  labor  publicntions,  both  under  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ment, is  complete  enough  to  enable  the  depnrtment  to  meet  almost  any 
demnnd  upon  it  for  such  statistical  information.  In  the  direction  of  Iowa 
newspapers  we  have  nearly  two  thousand  bound  volumes.  It  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  State  that  we  have  not  thirteen  thousand  volumes  like  Kansas,  but 
that  state  has  been  in  the  work  for  twenty- five  years,  while  ours  dates  back 
only  six  years.  Five  Iowa  journalists  have  donated  their  files  to  this  de- 
partment, running  back  twenty-five  to  forty-five  years.  Probably  a  day 
never  passes  which  doc-*  not  s(^e  people  consulting  our  newspapers,  and 
often  for  matters  of  great  consequence.  Quite  lately  a  bit  of  information 
from  our  files  became  of  the  highest  importance  in  settling  the  title 
to  a  large  amount  of  real  estate. 

A  specialty  has  also  !»eeu  made?  of  books  relating  to  slavery  and  the  war 
for  the  Union.  There  are  few  directions  in  which  the  department  cannot 
supply  information  upon  these  topics. 
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Jast  now,  by  direction  of  the  trustees,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  choice  collection  in  biography  and  genealogy.  In  these  days  of  '*Golo- 
nial  Dames"  and  ^'Sons  and  Daaghters  of  the  Revolution"  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  information  in  these  directions.  There  are  descendants 
of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Revolation,  of  the  soldiers  of  1812,  and  later 
wars,  all  throogh  our  State,  and  calls  for  information  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  department  has  secured  as  gifts  thirty-five  fine  oil  portraits,  includ- 
ing pioneers,  soldiers  and  statesmen.  These  are  now  scattered  in  various 
rooms  throughout  the  capitol.  Several  more  have  been  promised  at  an 
early  day.  This  branch  of  the  work  will  no  doubt  rapidly  increase  as  soon 
Bs  it  can  be  exhibited  to  good  advantage,  and  we  shall  also  soon  possess 
fine  portraits  of  some  of  our  splendid  women  who  have  nursed  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  army  hospitals  or  fought  battles  for  the  grandest  prin- 
ciples. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  carried  on  by  this  department  is  the 

publication  of  the  third  series  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  our  quarterly  mag- 
azine of  history  and  biography,  with  many  portraits  and  other  illustra- 
tions. We  have  now  under  consideration  articles  sufficient  to  fill  its  pages 
for  more  than  two  years,  with  the  promise  of  many  more.  Much  of  this 
accumulation  of  historical  matter  is  of  the  highest  importance.  By  per- 
mission of  our  trustees  a  copy  of  Thb  Annals  is  sent  to  each  organized 
library  in  the  State.  It  also  goes  to  all  Iowa  newspapers  which  come  to 
the  department,  and  to  many  historical  publications  out  of  the  state.  Its 
circulation  is  therefore  devoted  to  such  good  as  it  may  effect  by  bringing 
it  close  to  the  people  and  to  students  of  history. 

Our  museum  materials  long  ago  outgrew  the  space  which  could  be  giv- 
en them.  They  must  rapidly  accumulate  in  the  future.  Our  Iowa  mounds 
still  contain  thousands  of  choice  specimens  of  pottery,  stone  and  bone  im- 
plements, and  we  should  see  that  they  are  secured  and  kept  here  at  home. 
Three  very  considerable  collections  are  now  offered  to  the  Historical  De- 
partment in  which  archaeology  is  largely  represented.  Once  the  State  can 
take  care  of  museum  properties,  there  would  seem  no  end  to  the  valua- 
ble additions  which  can  be  secured.  There  are  private  collections  in  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities  which  will  soon  enough  be  offered  to  the  State  as 
gifts,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  they  shall  be  well  taken  care  of  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  public. 

The  great  thought  at  the  basis  of  this  undertaking,  as  I  have  stated,  is 
the  admitted  duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  materials  for  its  history. 
After  that  legitimately  follow  the  establishment  of  the  art  gallery  and 
museum,  in  which  most  objects  shall  be  illustrative  of  some  point  or  fact 
in  the  history  of  Iowa  or  of  our  country.  It  is  due  to  the  plain  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  State,  who  live  out  on  the  farms  and  come  here 
but  seldom,  and  whose  share  in  the  government  is  almost  wholly  limited 
to  the  payment  of  their  taxes,  that,  when  they  visit  their  capital  city,  they 
shall  be  able  to  find  a  great  Historical  museum  to  interest  and  instruct  them. 
People  of  wealth  who  travel  to  other  cities  and  countries  may  feast  their  eyes 
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with  such  sii^htd  in  endless  profasion,  bat  there  are  tens  of  thonsands  of  our 
own  people  who  are  and  will  continue  to  be  debarred  from  such  priTileges. 
They  are  entitled  to  sec  here  such  collections  and  displays  as  are  spread 
before  us  at  the  capitals  of  other  leading  western  states.  This  statement 
i»  incontrovertible.  The  time  to  secure  historical  data  and  miueam  ma- 
terials is  when  they  can  be  had,  instead  of  waiting  until  oar  opportanitles 
are  forever  lo8t. 

How  stands  this  enterprise  today?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  haTe  a  most 
eucournging  outlook.  True,  this  present  structure  ia  but  a  wing  of  the 
future  great  building— only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  edifice  in 
contemplation.  I  believe,  however,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  thna 
far  everytliing  loolcs  welL  It  may  be  expected  to  fill  up  Tery  rapidly,  and 
it  will  become  from  the  start  a  point  of  interest  second  to  nothing  what- 
ever in  our  State.  As  the  instrumentality  through  which  Iowa  history  will 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming  generations,  its  value  will  soon 
enough  rise  above  and  beyond  any  estimate,  and  its  attraotions  for  the 
people  will  increase  with  every  passing  day.  We  shall  not  only  haTe  a 
beautiful,  but  a  most  substantial,  thoroughly  fire-proof  edifice.  With 
adamantine  brick  from  Hamilton.  Webster  and  Polk  coantiee,  and  the 
magnificent  stone  of  Le  Grand,  it  only  needed  Carnegie  iron  and  steel  to 
insure  sulidity  and  durability.  We  may  expect  that  this  building  will 
become  a  model  in  every  respect.  I  believe  its  great  mission  will  be 
so  well  appreciated  that  the  people  will  demand  its  early  completion — for 
it  is  an  undertaking  most  emphatically  in  the  interests  of  all  tlie  people. 

The  quartette  then  sang  ''Iowa,"  by  Major  S.  H.  M. 
Byers,  when  the  exercises  were  appropriately  closed  by  the 
Rev.  Father  B.  C.  Lenehan  of  Boone,  who  pronoanced  the 
Benediction  in  these  words: 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Our  Father,  bless  this  work  begnn,  and 
bring  it  to  most  fruitful  in^ue;  hlctss  this  commonwealth  and  onr  Nation 
with  wisdom,  strength  and  peace,  and  keep  all  the  people  safe  in  His  ser- 
vice forever,  through  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  after  the  Corner-stone  was  laid 
the  assemblage  repaired  to  the  capitol.  the  order  of  exercises 
was  slightly  changed,  but  the  program  was  carried  out  sub- 
stantially as  previously  announced. 
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THE    SONGS    THAT    WEBE    SUNG. 


AMERICA. 


REV.  SAMXnEL  F.  SMITH. 


My  Country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, 

Of  thee  I  Bing ; 
Land  where  my  fatb<?r8  died. 
Land  of  the  pilffrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free,— 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
-Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  rinff  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  Ood,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  I  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  bo  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 

Great  Goa  our  King. 


THE   SONG  OF  IOWA. 


MAJOR  S.   II.   M.   BYERS. 


You  ask  what  land  I  love  the  best, 

Iowa,  'tis  Iowa, 
The  fairest  state  of  all  the  west, 

Iowa,  O I  Iowa. 
From  yonder  Mississippi's  stream 
To  where  Missouri's  water's  gleam 
O I  fair  it  is  as  poet's  dream, 

Iowa,  in  Iowa. 

See  yonder  fields  of  tasseled  com, 

Iowa,  in  Iowa, 
Where  plenty  fills  her  golden  horn, 

Iowa,  in  Iowa. 
See  how  her  wondrous  prairies  shine, 
To  vonder  sunset's  nurpling  line, 

0  t  nappy  land,  O !  land  of  mine, 

Iowa,  O I  Iowa. 

And  she  has  maids  whose  laughing  eyes, 

Iowa,  OI  Iowa, 
To  him  who  loves  were  Paradise, 

Iowa,  O I  Iowa. 

0 1  happiest  fate  that  e'er  was  known, 
Such  eyes  to  shine  for  one  alone 

To  call  such  beauty  all  his  own, 
Iowa,  O!  Iowa. 

Go  read  the  story  of  thy  past, 

Iowa,  O I  Iowa, 
What  glorious  deeds,  what  fame  thou  hast  I 

Iowa.  O I  Iowa. 
So  lon^  as  time's  great  cycle  runs. 
Or  nations  weep  their  fallen  ones. 
Thou 'It  not  forset  thy  patriot  sons, 

Iowa,  O I  Iowa. 
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IOWA— "BEAUTIFUL  LAND." 


TACITUS  HUUKT. 


A  flODff  f6r  oar  dear  Hawkeje  State  I 
Iowa— **Beaiitifal  Land,*' 

As  a  bird  liDffi  of  lore  to  his  mate. 
In  Iowa~**Beantifal  Land;" 

The  land  of  wide  prairies  and  trees ; 

Sweet  clover  and  nomming  of  bees. 

While  kine  breath  adds  perfume  to  these. 
In  Iowa— **Beantifia  Land  V 

The  com  fields  of  billowy  jgoUU 
In  Iowa— ''BeantifnlLand.*' 

Are  smiling  with  treasnre  ontokL 
In  Iowa— '*Beantifal  Land?' 

The  food  hope  of  nations  is  she, 

With  love  orerflowinff  and  free 

As  her  rivers,  which  ran  to  the  sea. 
In  Iowa— '*BeaaUfal  Landf' 

Her  tale  of  the  past  has  been  told. 
Of  Iowa— **Beantifal  Land;^ 
The  future  is  not jret  unrolled. 

Of  Iowa— '^Beautiful  Land." 
The  pant!  How  high  on  fame's  scroll 
She  has  written  her  derd  heroes'  roll  I 
The  Future  I  Fear  not  for  thy  goal, 
O  Iowa— '^BeauUful  Land !" 

Then  sing  to  the  praise  of  our  God 
Of  Iowa— "Beautiful  Land," 

And  our  fathers,  whose  feet  early  trod 
This  Iowa— * 'Beautiful  Landl" 

A  land  kissed  by  sunshine  and  show'rs; 

Of  com  lands,  wild  roses  and  flow'rs— 

Oh !  thrice  blessed  land,  this  of  ours  t 
Our  Iowa— "Beautiful  Land!" 

Choma, 
Crown  her !    Crown  Iior !    Crown  her  I 
Crown  her  with  corn,  this  Queen  of  the  West, 
Who  wears  the  wild  rose  on  her  breast; 
Tlio  fairest,  the  richest  and  best ! 

Iowa— '•B«>autiful  Land !" 

Iowa— "Beautiful  Land !" 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 


FBANCIS  SCOTT  KEY. 


Oh  say  I  can  you  soo,  by  tlio  dawn's  early  light. 
What  »o  proudly  wo  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming— 
Whoso  broad  stripes  and  brii^ht  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight, 
0>r  the  rampnrts  wo  watched  were  so  gallantly  streamingT 
And  the  rocket's  rod  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Ouvc  proof,  through  the  ni^ht,  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
Oh  !  say,  does  that  stur-spnnglod  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  bravef 

On  that  shore  dimly  soon  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Whoro  tho  foe's  haughty  host  in  droad  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  tho  bro<»z«»,  o'or  tho  toworing  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  concoals,  now  disclosesi 
Now  it  catches  tho  gloam  of  tho  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  ^lory  rofloctod,  now  shinos  on  tho  stream: 
*Tis  tho  star-spauglod  banner— oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O'or  tho  land  of  tho  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  t 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vanntingly  swore 

That  tho  havoc  of  war  and  tho  battle's  confusion 

A  homo  and  a  country  should  leavo  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  wasliod  out  thoir  foul  f(K)tsteps's  pollution ! 

No  refuge  could  save  tho  hireling  and  slave 

From  tho  terror  of  liiirht  or  tho  gloom  of  tho  grave ; 

And  tho  stur-spangloa  banner  in  triumph  dotli  wave 

O'er  tho  land  of  tho  friH>  and  tho  homo  of  the  brave. 
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Oh !  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shaU  stand 

Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  desolation : 

Blessed  with  victory  and  peace*  may  the  Heaven-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  it  a  nation ! 

Thus  conquer  we  mast,  when  onr  cause  it  is  iust ; 

And  this  be  our  motto— "In  Qod  is  our  trust  I" 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


COBBESPONDENOE. 

Numerous  letters  were  received  in  response  to  invitations 
to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone,  from  which 
the  following  have  been  selected  for  publication  in  these 
pages: 

HON.  HIBAX  PBICB,  ICBMBBB  OF  CONGRESS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C  March  8, 1899. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  ''Laying  of  the  Comer- 
stone  of  the  Historical  Building"  at  Des  Moines  on  the  17th  inst.  received,  for  which 
I  am  much  obliged. 

The  gentleman  who  is  to  preside  and  the  gentleman  who  is  to  deliver  the  address, 
I  am  glad  to  count  among  my  old-time  friends,  and  to  meet  them  would  '*bring  the 
light  of  other  days  around  me."  But  the  distance  between  this  city  and  the  city  of 
Des  Moines  seems  much  longer  since  I  have  left  the  S.^th  milestone  on  life's  highway 
behind  me.  And  in  this  case,  I  realize  the  fact,  that  distance  does  not  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  The  small  village  of  Des  Moines  when  I  first  visited  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  Des  Moines  the  capitol  city  of  the  State  of  Iowa  today,  are  very  differ- 
ent appearing  places.  Then  Des  Moines  had  no  railroad,  and  many  intelligent  peo- 
ple living  there  then  were  honestly  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  through  Iowa  was 
not  a  possibility,  much  less  a  probability. 

I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  trying  to  convince  the  people,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  old  court  house  in  18&.3,  that  there  was  a  feasible  project  on  foot,  led  by 
some  eastern  men,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs  by  way  of 
Des  Moines.  Some  people  at  that  meeting  said  I  was  a  dreamer,  and  one  man  of  some 
standing  paid  me  the  left-handed  compliment  of  saying  that  I  was  intentionally 
talking  around  the  truth,  and  keeping  at  a  good  distance  from  it.  Possibly  some  per- 
son or  persons  may  now  be  living  in  Des  Moines  who  were  present  at  that  meeting 
and  can  remember  how  Utopian  and  chimerical  seemed  the  idea  of  a  railroad  through 
Iowa  at  that  time.  But  now  what  changes,  time,  talent,  energy  and  enterprise  have 
wrought ! 

The  old  time  flat-boat  or  scow,  of  fifty  years  ago,  that  was  used  to  carry  people 
across  the  ''raging  Des  Moines  river,"  has  been  relegated  to  the  rear  in  the  onward 
march  of  modem  progress,  and  iron  highways  across  that  historic  stream  now  furnish 
the  means  of  transit,  for  the  thousands  who  yearly  travel  on  this  route  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  old  uncomfortable  stage  coach  (sometimes  called  a  "jerky")  has  given  place 
to  splendid  upholstered  and  comfortable  coaches,  and  the  iron  horse  that  eats  fire 
and  breathes  smoke  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tired  equines  that  formerly  dragged 
our  Uncle  Samuel's  mail-bags  across  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  those  unshorn  fields  that 
William  Cullen  Bryant  so  fitly  and  poetically  called  "the  gardens  of  the  desert"— 
those  unshorn  fields  "that  stretch  in  airy  undulations  far  away  as  if  the  ocean  in  its 
gentlest  swell  stood  still  with  all  its  rounded  billows  fixed  and  motionless."    But  the 
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cL«c4<^  wtieh  hart  taJiea  pUee  in  Iowa  In  thm  last  flfir  y«*n<  ^n  ^  in  the  rifht 
<iir*ctii>c  acd  «R  THitinitiTr  nf  th>  tniwl  limii  **«— "-fr  Mfcan  al|  wilderneMes  and  all 
H^rtry  pLaci^»  fball  b^  maAt  ^Lad,  and  all  daatrt  placet  will  htoaaom  as  the  n>te.' 

Coidiallj  you- frieod. 
Hoy.  t  '■  IRLE.4  Aldbicb.  H.  Pucx. 

D>^  SI  oine*.  Iowa. 


PBOr.  «  1  VC  GKX.  ■■CmKTABT  LBirBD  fTATSi  KmAV  OT  BTBaOLOOT. 

Wasbivgtov,  Mar  2. 

M 1  Dc.il  Sit :  Year  inTitaticm  to  aid  in  lailnff  tbe  eoner^tone  of  the  State  His- 
Ti  -ncAi  boililiiur  avakeiu  wntimenttf  normal  and  iwoper  to  a  native  of  lovra.  TbeM 
4*-cns;t>ata>  may  hf  «^xpreM«d  tbxooirh  a  brief  letioepect. 

T^uistf  wbii  b«T^  -tuilied  deeply  the  pbyneal  and  moral  and  intellectual  forees  of 
natiiical  il#»TMopin«^nt  realixr  that  western  Enrope  was  the  chief  then tve  of  hnman  ac- 
tiTit;  thrw  cfnturi*^  aict>:  they  Kcoirniae.  alio,  that  the  Tigor  and  intxepiditr  char* 
acrii»ri2iD«r  thar  Piiioo  and  concentrated  in  the  ialee  of  Great  Britain  and  Little  Brit< 
a  ID  (TTHW  f>nt  of  the  cumbinatuKi  of  the  blood  and  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  etrongeft 
triN^f  autl  half -fomiMl  nations  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Tbe  Ancle*  and 
4'f.'lt:-  of  th*'  i-iantL*.  the  ioTadioir  Sazou,  tbe  Normani  and  Oanls  of  the  iw»wi«tMi 
th**  Dant"*^  <if  the  PeDin«aIa.  the  Vikinga  of  tbe  far  north,  and  the  earlj  Homanaof  the 
far  i^iuth.  wi-iv  aniun«  tbe  peoples  vboae  blood  was  blent  and  whose  intelligence  wa« 
ciin;n;izurK>d  rn  form  the  parent  i&tock  of  tbe  American  edkmists  and  piooeers.  It  ifi 
htrl-  marr^l  that  tho  offrfprioff  of  ancb  stock  were  able  to  erect  a  new  nation  oo  a 
r.fw  nation.-il  tfaMiry :  and  it  ij>  little  marrrl  that  this  nation  should  have  ootstripped 
all  orh<?r-  id  rho  mati^rial  and  moral  progress  of  the  eentnry  now  dosing. 

Already  tho  .-truii^^t  ^tock  of  humanity  then  liTing.  the  American  Kdooeers  were 
y«*t  furrh*T  strensthened  hy  the  exercise  of  pioneering,  and  their  eztensicm  orer  the 
Atlantic  piaiD.-.  tho  monntain^  beyond,  and  then  over  the  broad  interior  was  a  snc- 
c«'4:-iou  of  cnniiui^ts  oTer  sarajce  tribes  and  over  hard  nature,  a  like  eonqneet  of  the 
mo>t  in.<«pirinfr  sort.  The  character  of  the  land  foond  reflection  in  the  character  of 
tho  iienplf.  who  increaMKl  in  miPKod  fitrength  of  body  and  mind,  and  grew  broad  and 
«;i'Ui>n:Mi.<i  and  fre<'  a-<  their  own  matmificent  woodlands  and  plains.  Nor  were  the  peo- 
l>]*'  all  alikf :  two  human  stn.*am!«  Howed  wo^ttward  orer  the  land,  mingling  slowly  as 
thi-y  pa^H-d— thr>  Puritan  stream  of  the  north  and  the  Cavalier  stream  of  the  aonth; 
ami.  ;i-  thoy  m(>t  aiifl  menrKi.  each  stimaiated  and  invigorated  the  other,  much  as  the 
atiov-tral  triU*>  of  Hritniu  wen«  fortiHed  in  blood  and  knowledge  by  Intermingling. 
Siinc  >trife  was  entreiKh'red  by  the  contact,  especially  orer  diflPerences  relating  to 
land  ti'uun*;  one  of  tlie  iiorthemniostt  of  these  land  fends  bad  western  Daboqae 
county  f<ir  it>  !<rene.  and  my  own  kinsmen  among  its  actors;  yet,  despite  the  antip* 
atliieri  sometime:*  created,  the  frf.^neral  effi>ct  of  the  commingling  of  the  hnman 
f'tn>ams  wa>  to  streufptlien  cliaractcr.  The  two  streams,  representing  between  them 
tlie  <!itronKest  character  tlio  w«)rld  had  Mnm,  commingled  in  Iowa  m(MO  completely 
than  in  any  <»ther  commonwealth ;  the  coui^iuences  may  be  seen  on  eyery  farmstead, 
in  every  town  and  villa»ro.  in  the  untniualled  diffusion  of  education,  in  a  splendid 
capitol  huildinff.  in  the  halls  of  the  nation's  councils,  and  in  the  concentrated  Intel- 
lif^ence  re|in>sented  by  the  idea  of  a  permanent  Historical  building. 

Some  lowaiix  forget  the  true  place  of  their  commonwealth  among  tbe  states  of  tbe 
Union ;  they  foriret  that  in  general  diffusion  of  education  their  State  leads  the  coun- 
try; they  foriret  that  in  homogeneity  of  cultnn*  and  in  equable  distribation  of 
wealth  their  State  stands  alone  in  the  foremost  rank;  they  forget  that  in  tbe  shape- 
ment  of  national  policy  two  states— the  border  State  of  Maine  and  the  central  State 
of  Iowa— have  dominated  law-making,  and  that,  withiu  three  years,  tbe  interior 
Ktnt4)  has  ontstripiMxi  its  only  rival  in  determining  the  nation's  career.  If  the  o(Mn- 
monwealth  of  Iowa  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Washington  or  Franklin  or  Jef- 
ferson, HO  nearly  as  their  ideas  can  now  bo  judfred,  it  can  but  be  regarded  as  the  ideal 
State- -the  commonwealth  without  cla^s  distinctions,  the  home  of  free  institutions  in 
their  perfi*ction,  the  iK>pulation  leading  all  others  in  equably  distributed  moral  and 
intell(K:tual  Htrnngth— the  real  Stronghold  of  the  Republic. 
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As  a  citizen  of  the  State,  I  heartily  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  on  this  fresh 
manifestation  of  their  greatness ;  and,  in  so  doing,  I  cannot  but  note  the  eminent  fit- 
ness of  this  last  marlc  of  their  enterprise  to  their  own  peculiar  character. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yoars  cordially, 

W  J  McOee. 
Hon.  Chablbs  Aldbich, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  DILLON,  EX-CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IOWA. 

New  Yobk,  May  10, 1899. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  invited  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Histori- 
cal  Building  by  (Governor  Shaw  on  Wednesday,  May  17, 1899. 

I  deeply  regret  that  preengageraents  in  court  and  distance  will  prevent  my  being 
present  on  that  interesting  occasion.  Words  can  scarcely  express  how  much  I  should 
enjoy  seeing  once  more  the  venerable  and  eminent  Mr.  James  Harlan  andlistenii^  to 
the  address  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Kasson.  All  who  were  concerned  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa  may  well  rejoice  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  great  work  which  they  did,  and  they  will  hold  you  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance for  your  ceaseless  and  well-timed  efforts  to  preserve  the  memorials  of  the 
beginnings,  progress  and  history  of  Iowa.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Dillon. 
Chables  Aldbich.  Esq., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HON.  IBTINO  B.  BICHMAN,  EX-CONSUL  GENEBAL  TO  8WITZEBLAND. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  May  10, 1899. 
Deab  Mb.  Aldbich  :    I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  new  historical  building,  and  regret  that  1  shall  not  be  able  to 
be  present.     I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Kasson 's  address,  and  to  join  in  the  congratu- 
lations to  you  on  the  realization  of  your  hopes  and  plans.    The  entire  credit  is  yours. 

Cordially  yours, 

IbVINO  6.  BiCHMAN. 


HON.  ALVIN  SAUNDEBS,  AN  IOWA  STATE  8ENATOB  IN  1860,  OOTEBNOB  OF  NEBBABKA, 

U.  B.  8ENATOB,  ETC. 

Omaha,  Nkb.,  May  15, 1899. 

I  desire,  my  dear  sir,  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  kind  invitation 
you  have  sent  me  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  Comer- stone  of  the  Iowa  Historical 
Building,  at  Des  Moines,  on  the  17th  inst.  I  am  very  slowly  getting  over  a  strong 
struggle  or  battle  with  the  grip,  which  has  lasted  me  all  of  the  latter  part  of  the  win- 
ter, and  for  awhile  hoped  1  might  be  able  to  come  to  the  meeting ;  but  I  see  it  plainly 
now  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  come.  I  know  I  would  meet  with  many  old  friends 
there,  and  among  these  you  say  ex-Senator  Harlan  is  to  preside  and  Hon.  John  A. 
Kasson  is  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  These  men  are  my  acquaintances  and  friends 
and  have  been  for  almost  half  a  century— how  glad  I  would  be  to  see  them  with  the 
others ! — bat  I  must  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  must  content  myself  with  wishing 
you  all  a  joyful  and  pleasant  time. 

With  great  respect  I  am  very  truly  your  friend, 

Hon.  Chables  Aldbich,  Alvin  Saundebs. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

HON.  8AM.  M.  CLABK.  M.  C. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  May  15, 1899. 
Ht  Dear  Aldbich  :    I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  efforts.     You 
have  earned  your  triumph.    I  wish  I  could  be  with  you,  but  I  cannot. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  M.  Clabk. 
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REUBEN  O.  THWAITBB,  BBCRBTABT  WISCONSIN  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Madison.  Wis.,  May  4.  lSf'9. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Aldrich  :  I  have  your  very  kind  inTitation  of  the  2.5th  alt.  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony  of  laying  the  Comer-stone  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Building,  to  oc- 
cur upon  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  and  beg  to  thank  yon  most  cordially  therefor. 
As,  however,  I  shall  at  that  time  be  absent  in  the  East,  inspecting  library  appliances 
for  our  own  new  building,  it  will,  I  regret,  be  impracticable  for  me  to  be  present. 

The  Wisconsin  Society  begs  sincerely  to  congratulate  the  Historical  Department 
of  Iowa  upon  its  splendid  success  and  prospects,  and  sends  the  heartiest  sort  of  greet- 
ings for  this  interesting  occasion.    I  an"«  dear  Mr.  Aldrich,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  R.  O.  Thwaites, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Secy,  and  Supt. 

CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

142  Dearborn  Avenue,  May  4, 1899. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  laying  of  the  Comer-stone  of  the  Historical  Building ;  and,  in  expressing  on 
behalf  of  this  Society  its  appreciation  of  }our  courtesy,  to  venture  the  prediction 
that  this  auspicious  event  in  the  history  of  the  Department  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  even  greater  usefulness  for  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  Charles  Evans, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Secretary. 

HON.  L.  8.  COFFIN,  EX-RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  May  29, 1899. 

My  Dear  Aldrich  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  laying  of  the  Comer-stone  of  your  contemplated  Historical  Build- 
ing. I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  out  of  the  State  at  the  time.  I  was  at  New  Or- 
leans atteuding  a  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Trainmen.    .    .    . 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  so  much  of  the  great  victory  you  have  already 
won.  This  long  fight  .  .  .  has  been  a  hard  and  discouraging  one,  but  you  begin 
to  see  the  triumph  from  afar.  This  much  now  won  enables  you  by  increased  faith  to 
bring  the  complete  victory  nigh.  I  most  earnestly  hope  your  years  and  strength  will 
be  increased  and  strengthened,  so  that  you  will  remain  to  see  the  full  realization  of 
all  your  hopes.    .    .    .  With  heartfelt  sympathy  and  best  wishes, 

L.  S.  Coffin. 

HON.  HENRY  HOSPER8,  STATE  SENATOR. 

Orange  City.  Iowa,  May  23, 1899. 
My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  1  feel  proud  of  you  and  your  noble  work,  which 
will  be  better  appreciated  in  the  future.  I  was  sorry  circumstances  did  not  permit 
me  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  Comer-stone.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  suc- 
•cess,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  could  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  consummation  of  your 
wishes,  for  which  you  so  patiently  and  industriously  labored.  May  you  many  years 
enjoy  good  health  and  happiness.  With  very  high  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 
Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  Henry  Hospbes. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MRS.  judge  AUSTIN   ADAMS  OF  DUBUgUE. 

Dear  Sir  :    The  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  Comer-stone  of  the 
Historical  Building  is  received.    I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  and  listen  to  the 

address  of  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson The  interest  in  the  study  of  history  is 

beginning  to  take  its  place  in  the  education  of  the  people.  'To  awaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  past,**  to  study  the  evolution  of  humanity  and  to  preserve  the 
facts  so  that  there  can  be  a  true  history  of  our  time;  this  is  now  being  appreciated 
and  cared  for.    As  our  own  civilization  becomes  perfected  we  appreciate  the  history 
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of  the  old««t.  aad  EmerNo  «aiv~-*'  Tu  f»r  in  the  depth  of  histoiy  the  Toice 
which  j^i^eAketh  clear."  A  memorahke  day  when  a  ftate  ettmb1i»he«  f6r  ita  people  an 
arc  of  the  coTenant  from  all  time  to  all  time.  Sineerelj  rficrettiiiff  my  inability  to  be 
present.  I  remain,  etc..  Mamt  KawBcmsT  Adams. 

Mm.  CBA1LE5  .Vlducb. 

I>e»  Mtnne*.  Iowa. 


J.  B.  HABU90X.  ES<^  DATXXPOBT,  IOWA. 

Hay  16, 1889. 
Deab  Mb.  Alduch  :    I  veir  mnch  ivcv^t  that  it  will  not  be  poaaible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  Comer-f  tone  of  the  Historical  Baildinc  on  the  17th  inat. 
I  trust  that  «ome  notes  will  be  sounded  on  that  occasion  which  will  awaken  all  the 
IKH^ile  to  appivciaiion  of  an  important  and  too  long-delayed  enterpriae. 

1  wish  to  civQirratulate  you  i^ersonally  and  yonr  co-laborers  upon  the  anooeas  now 
assured  in  the  work  whervin  you  have  ffiren  the  State  such  nntirins  and  Talaaldb  as- 
sistance and  direction.  Very  tmly  yours, 

J.  H.  Harusom. 

In  answer  to  letters  addressed  to  his  pFedecessors  in  office 
by  (Tovernor  Shaw,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire,  in  view 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  exercises  of  May  17,  to  do 
honor  to  the  former  governors  of  this  State  at  the  reception 
to  be  held  that  evening,  replies  were  received  from  two  of 
them  who  were  unable  to  attend.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  one  received  from  Governor  Boies: 

If  at  all  practicable  for  me  to  do  i(o.  it  would  afford  me  very  great  pleaaor^  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  90  Icindly  tendered,  but  I  find  my  time  so  fnlly  ocenpied  by  prior 
engagements,  and  the  imperative  demands  of  my  private  affairs,  that  I  am  oompelled 
to  send  «iincere  regrets. 

CTOvemor  Merrill,  the  senior  ex-governor  of  the  State^ 
who  himself  laid  the  Corner-stone  of  the  present  capitol, 
wrote  as  follows: 

L08  An'OELbb.  Cal..  May  12. 1890. 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  I^s  Moines,  lotra. 

Mt  Dkar  Ctovernob:    Your  wt>lcorae  invitation  found  me  too  ill  to  reapoocU     I 
can  not  explain  my  regrets.     An  accident  by  a  street  car  months  ago  ao  diaabled  me 
that  I  can  not  venture  from  home.    But  for  that  I  am  eiure  I  would  laugh  at  my  gray 
locks  (pretty  thin),  and  board  the  first  train  ami  be  on  time  for  your  Teception.     To 
meet  old  acquaintances,  with  the  ex-govemor<  of  Iowa,  with  Mr.  Kasson  and  Senator 
Harlan,  would  be  a  treat.     Your  invitation  opens:  fresh  remembrances  of  old  tUnafs, 
running  back  thirty  years,  when  we  laid  the  (\>ruor-stone  of  the  good  capitol  of  Iowa. 
Your  new  Historical  Building  will  he  an  honor  to  the  State  and  to  its  projectors. 
Aldrich  is  building  a  monument  for  himself.     Tis  fitting  that  Senator  Harlan  and 
Mr.  Kasson  take  a  leading  part  in  laying  the  Corner-stone.     They  both  hare  dune 
much  for  the  Historical  Department  and  the  State.     Mr.  Kasson  is  a  bom  diplomat 
with  rare  ability.    He  did  excellent  work  in  the  interest  of  the  capitol  buUdinir.  Mr. 
Harlan  as  senator  aided  me  greatly  to  get  m(mey  to  clothe  and  pay  the  first  re^menta 
for  the  war,  and  gave  me  timely  assistance  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  to 
rock  for  the  capitol.    Please  give  these  gentlemen  and  the  ex-govemors  my  riffht 
hand  of  fellowship.     1  still  claim  Iowa  as  my  real  home.     She  has  my  respaet  and 
love.  Thanking  you,  1  am,  truly  yours, 

Samuel  Mbbsill. 
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THE  IOWA  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  CASE. 


BY    GEOBGE    FBAZEE.* 


They  called  him  ''Diok."  By  way  of  additional  cer- 
tainty, they  alleged  that  he  was  Dick  Batherford;  that,  he 
owed  service  to  one  Thomas  Butherford,  of  Clark  conntv,  in 
the  state  of  Missouri,  under  the  laws  of  that  state;  that  he 
had  esi-aiH'd  from  the  custody  of  said  Batherford  into  the 
State  of  Io\ya:  that  they  had  found  him  here,  and  now  de- 
sired  statutory  authority  to  take  him  back  to  the  master  he 
had  deserted.  Such  \yere  the  allegations  which  so  operated 
as  ti)  atford  me  a  yery  brief  acquaintance  with  the  negro  they 
said  was  ''Dick." 

But  Iowa  is  not  Missouri.  Its  laws  in  some  respects  dif- 
fered very  materially  from  those  of  Missouri,  and  if  the  al- 
leged  Dick  chose  to  forcibly  resist  his  captors'  assumed  con- 
trol over  him.  apparently  he  had  as  good  right  to  do  so  as 
any  man  in  the  State.  Such  allegations  were  of  no  validity 
until  made  before  a  lawful  tribunal  and  sustained  by  suffi- 
cient evidence. 

The  present  generation  has  no  actual  knowledge  of  the 
practical  o|HTation  of  the  slave  system  which  prevailed 
throughout  that  immense  region  south  of  '^Mason  and  Dix- 
on's Line."  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  as  far  north  as  the  southern  l)oundary  of  Iowa.  The 
vouth  of  today  may  liave  some  traditional  information  in  re- 
gard  to  the  *'Peculiar  Institution"  which,  though  now  con- 
demned by  all  civilized  peoples,  was  formerly  the  pride  and 
boast  of  th(»  genuint*  Southernt^r.  The  |X)ison  of  the  system 
had  s(^  perverted  his  human  nature,  his  intelligence,  his  sense 

*(to<)rvo  Kraz(M>  was  bom  in  Now  York  <Mt}*,  April  1. 1S21.  He  was  eduoated  in  the 
private  aca<l(Mni(>s  of  that  8tato  ami  of  Now  Jorrioy.  He  emigrated  to  the  statG  of 
Kentucky  in  lM:i,  whore  ho  <*tu(lie<l  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  set- 
tled in  Burlinifton,  Iowa,  in  1S40,  and  has  liv(Hl  thort^  continuoutdy  ever  idnce.  He 
has  bt^eu  for  many  yoarei  the  senior  moinb<>r  of  the  bar  of  his  county.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  local  ofHces  and  has  become  (luitc  well  known  through  the  pablication  of 
several  pamphlets  upon  local  historical  topics.  Ho  has  also  written  mnch  for  the 
newspaper  pre?s  on  public  and  economical  topici«,  including  money  and  the  enrreDCF* 
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of  right  and  justice,  his  morality  and  even  his  religion,  that 
he  insisted  that  slavery  was  a  blessing  to  the  bondsman,  as 
well  as  to  his  master,  and  even  the  preachers  of  Christianity 
were  its  advocates  from  the  pulpit.  They  had  become  slaves 
of  the  system  themselves,  and  so  infatuated  by  its  delusions 
as  to  hate  with  deadly  malice  all  who  ventured  to  express 
doubt  of  its  blessedness.  The  whole  race  made  themselves 
slaves  that  they  might  have  slaves.  The  tyranny  of  the  sys- 
tem made  it  dangerous  for  any  freeman,  white  or  black,  to 
do  or  say  anything  which  indicated  opposition  to  its  author- 
ity. An  **Abolitionist"  was  an  object  of  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence so  intense  that  if  one  ventured  into  the  South  and 
gave  utterance  to  his  opinions  he  might  deem  himself  for- 
tunate if  he  escaped  with  so  mild  a  penalty  as  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers.  In  fact,  verv  few  known  abolitionists  did 
manage  to  escape  so  easily.  Love  joy,  who  was  killed  at  Al- 
ton, in  Illinois,  by  a  mob,  did  not  have  to  go  so  far.  He  died 
in  a  free  state.  The  mob  was  probably  composed  of  men 
from  Missouri,  just  across  tlie  river,  aided  by  the  riffraff  of 
the  city,  hungry  like  wolves  for  blood. 

There  were  some,  however,  the  richer  class,  mostly  the 
actual  owners  of  slaves,  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  evil  which  prevailed  around  them,  but  who  still 
clung  to  the  system  because  it  gave  them  power  and  pro- 
moted their  individual  interests.  It  was  this  class  that  at 
last  conceived  the  foul  conspiracy  which  inaugurated  the 
Great  Rebellion,  costing  the  country  many  thousands  of 
lives,  billions  of  money,  and  other  injuries  possibly  more 
lasting  and  dangerous. 

The  system  came  very  near  perpetuating  the  separate  in- 
dependence of  the  original  states.  To  secure  the  union  of 
them  all  the  Constitution  was  so  conformed  to  the  demands 
of  a  number  of  the  slave  advocates  as  to  indirectly  recognize 
the  svstem.  From  the  start  it  exerted  a  dominant  influence 
and  at  last  acquired  absolute  and  almost  unquestioned  con- 
trol of  the  national  government.       It  decided  who  should  be 
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President.  Down  to  1S36,  our  chief  executives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  Adamses,  each  of  whom  served  but  a  sin- 
gle term,  were  all  southern  men  and  owners  of  slaves.  After 
that  date  until  the  fortunate  election  of  Lincoln,  if  we  had 
northern  men  for  presidents,  they  were  generally  of  the  same 
opinions  as  the  southern  political  leaders,  and  did  the  bid- 
ding of  their  masters  with  submissive  alacrity.  At  last, 
grown  inordinately  audacious  because  of  the  subser\'iency  of 
their  northern  political  allies,  but  fearful  of  deposition  from 
[K)wer  which  seemed  impending,  the  leaders  succeeded  in  se- 
ducing the  i)eople  of  the  South  into  an  attempt  to  secede 
from  the  Union  and  set  up  a  new  confederacy  of  their  own 
upon  the  basis  of  human  chattelhood.  What  the  conspira- 
tors really  pro[)osed  to  accomplish  was  the  overthrow  of 
republicanism  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  monarchy. 
Many  of  them  so  declared  and  actually  found  echoes  among 
their  northern  partisans. 

During  all  the  seventy  years  prior  to  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln, the  laws  were  fashioned  according  to  the  whims  or  de- 
sires of  the  slave  owners.  They  began  early  and  were  con- 
stant to  the  end.  They  always  had  such  control  of  the  sen- 
ate that  no  law  could  be  enacted  that  interfered  with  their 
assumed  prerogatives.  Even  when  Lincoln  was  elected  they 
and  their  partisans  constituted  a  majority  of  that  body,  so 
that  the  northern  sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  slave  sys-" 
tern  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of  representatives,  could 
not  possibly  have  [)erfected  any  law  which  the  southern  sen- 
ators chose  to  resist.  The  laws  upon  the  statute-book, every 
one  of  them,  had  their  sanction,  for  all  were  enacted  by  their 
desire  or  approved  by  their  consent.  So  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  legislative  invasion  or  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  southern  people  if  any  were  disposed  to  trample  upon 
them. 

It  was  no  apprehension  of  wrong  that  moved  the  leaders 
of  secession  to  persist  in  their  purpose.  It  was  simply  their 
determination  to  be  and  remain  masters,  if  not  of  the  Union, 
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at  all  events  of  such  parts  of  it  as  should  succeed  in  repudi- 
ating their  former  connections.  They  were  resolved  to 
"Rule  or  Ruin"  the  Union,  and  it  required  four  years  of  ter- 
rible warfare,  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  the 
contracting  of  a  vast  debt  under  the  burden  of  which  the 
country  still  suffers,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  rebellion 
was  a  failure  and  that  the  Peculiar  Institution  was  at  last 
abolished.  It  was  a  costly  effort  freemen  were  compelled  to 
make.  But  it  was  worth  all  it  cost.  Henceforth  and  forever 
the  great  danger  to  the  Union  has  disappeared,  slavery  is 
extinct,  and  the  Union  has  at  last  so  asserted  its  nationality 
that  the  idea  of  disintegration  seems  buried  forever.  The 
chief  cause  of  internal  dissension  is  removed  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  breed  discord  among  our  people,  other  than  those 
differences  of  opinion  and  interests  which  are  always  mani- 
fested bv  men  of  different  localities  and  diverse  surround- 
ings.  These  are  not  vital  nor  more  dangerous  here  than 
elsewhere.  In  time  all  our  citizens  will  harmoniouslv  take 
a  laudable  pride  in  their  country  of  whose  strength  and  sta- 
bility they  have  full  assurance.  They  will  have  opposite  and 
varying  opinions  in  regard  to  public  jxjlicy,  but  there  will 
nowhere  be  a  desire  to  repudiate  the  Flag  which  represents 
a  strong,  vigorous,  self-sustaining  Nation. 

The  matter  of  *'Dick''  arose  out  of  the  system  prevailing 
prior  to  the  deadly  struggle.  **Dick" — we  must  write  of  him 
under  this  name  because  no  other  has  been  ascertained — was 
unmistakably  a  negro.  Apparently  he  was  about  fifty  years 
old  and  a  large,  vigorous  man,  seemingly  possessed  of  more 
than  average  race  intelligence.  Presumptively  he  was  a 
fugitive  from  service  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Missouri. 
But  to  whom  his  service  was  due,  or  whether,  though  claimed 
to  be  due  under  the  laws  of  that  state,  the  claimant  could  have 
legally  sustained  his  claim,  remains  unknown  to  this  day. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  thirteen  English  col- 
onies under  colonial  government  sanctioned  negro  servitude. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  British  government  not  only  per- 
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mitted  but  {wsitively  encouraged  the  importation  of  negroes 
and  the  slave  trade.  They  had  no  scruples  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  strict  morality 
of  capturing  the  African  in  his  native  regions,  transporting 
him  across  the  ocean  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life,  selling 
him  to  any  one  who  would  buy,  and  subjecting  him  and  his 
posterity  to  per|)etual  labor  at  the  command  of  a  master  who 
regarded  him,  not  as  a  human  being,  entitled  to  human 
treatment,  but  rather  as  a  mere  beast  of  burden.  In  short, 
the  opinion  of  those  days  was  pretty  much  as  Judge  Taney 
put  it  in  his  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  the  negro  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect.  Perhaps 
the  sole  error  of  the  judge  was  the  assumption  that  opinions 
which  were  almost  universal  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore had  continued  unaltered  down  to  the  time  our  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  That  there  had  been  a  great  change  is 
evident  from  the  serious  conflict  in  the  convention  which 
formulated  the  Constitution,  the  cautious  avoidance  therein 
of  any  mention  of  the  system,  and  its  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  importation  after  the  year  1808.  What  recognition  the 
system  finds  in  the  Constitution  was  a  compromise  submitted 
to  because  two  or  three  of  the  most  southern  states  would 
otherwise  have  refused  to  become  members  of  the  Union. 
Had  the  majority  imagined  that  the  system  would  result  as  it 
did,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  would  have  declined  mak- 
ing the  indirect  recognition  they  did,  even  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  recent  colonies.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  were  slave  owners.  But  they  be- 
lieved slavery  was  an  evil  and  were  anxious  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  They  at  last  consented  to  the  compromise  and 
another  generation  paid  the  enormous  penalty. 

Congress,  during  Washington's  presidency,  enacted  a  law 
to  make  effectual  the  constitutional  provision  that  persons 
owing  service  in  one  state  and  escaping  into  another  should 
be  returned.  This  law  was  broad  enough  and  severe  enough. 
But,  as  the  system  extended  and  its  supporters  became  more 
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numerous  and  politically  powerful  in  the  South,  and  opposi- 
tion to  it  more  general  and  energetic  in  the  North,  and  es- 
cape of  fugitives  more  frequent  while  those  who  assisted  such 
escapes  could  very  seldom  be  compelled  to  make  good  the 
asserted  damage  to  the  owner,  the  slave  section  demanded 
more  security  against  the  loss  of  their  human  chattels,  and 
at  last  they  obtained  it.  After  they  had  engineered  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  and  had  succeeded  in  robbing  Mexico  of 
half  its  undoubted  territory,  which  they  expected  to  convert 
into  new  fields  where  slavery  would  flourish  and  enable  them 
to  dominate  the  Union  at  pleasure,  the  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem became  more  insolent  than  ever.  They  insisted  that  the 
whole  of  their  unholy  acquisition  should  be  at  once  dedicated 
to  their  system.  But  they  encountered  very  stern  opposi- 
tion. The  contest  in  congress  resulted  in  what  was  styled 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  of  which  one  feature  was  the  Act 
of  September  9th,  1850,  amendatory  of  the  Act  of  February 
12th,  1793,  which  very  quickly  acquired  the  title  of  "The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  and  was  very  generally  and  energeti- 
cally denounced  by  the  people  of  the  North.  It  was  exe- 
crated not  so  much  because  it  provided  for  the  return  of  the 
fugitives,  but  on  account  of  its  requiring  every  citizen,  in 
certain  contingencies,  to  aid  in  their  capture  and  return,  and 
imposed  serious  penalties  if  he  refused. 

The  Act  required  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  as  many  commissioners  as  might  be 
found  necessary  for  the  convenient  disposition  of  all  fugi- 
tive slave  cases.  It  authorized  these  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine and  try  all  claims  against  alleged  fugitives  in  a  sum- 
mary manner;  to  issue  warrants  for  their  apprehension;  to 
appoint  special  deputy  marshals  to  serve  such  warrants  by 
making  the  arrests;  and,  upon  proof  of  identity  and  service 
due  and  escape  therefrom,  to  issue  certificates  to  the  claim- 
ant authorizing  and  empowering  him  to  hold  the  fugitive 
and  remove  him  to  the  state  from  which  he  had  made  his 
escape.    And  these  commissioners  were  generally  empowered 
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to  do  anything  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  might  do  to 
effectuate  the  removal. 

If  the  statute  had  stopped  with  these  provisions  it  would 
probably  have  encountered  little  opposition.  But  it  went 
much  farther.  It  imposed  many  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  upon  any  person  who  should  iiiterfere  with  the 
arrest  of  an  alleged  fugitive,  or  should  harbor  or  conceal 
him,  or  should  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  him  after  his  ar- 
rest, or  while  in  custody  of  the  marshal  or  the  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  or  do  anything  which  tended  to  interfere 
with  the  peaceful  arrest,  detention  and  removal  of  the  fugi- 
tive, in  addition  to  the  right  of  a  civil  action  for  the  loss  or 
damage  sustained  by  the  claimant.  It  also  imposed  heavy 
penalties  upon  the  marshal  who  permitted  a  fugitive  to  es- 
cape, and  required  all  citizens  to  aid  the  officers  in  making 
the  arrest  and  preventing  a  rescue.  If  a  rescue  was  appre- 
hended, the  marshal  was  authorized  to  call  out  the  power  of 
the  county  and  convey  the  fugitive  to  the  state  from  which 
he  had  escaped  and  there  deliver  him  with  the  commission- 
er's certificate  to  the  claimant.  And  any  person  who  de- 
clined assisting  the  marshal  upon  his  request  was  likewise 
made  subject  to  penalties. 

The  statute  also  provided  a  novel  and  positive  proof  of 
service  due  and  the  escape  therefrom,  which  left  nothing  but 
the  identity  of  the  fugitive  to  be  established  before  the  com- 
missioner. The  claimant  had  only  to  appear  before  any 
court  of  record  in  his  own  state,  or  the  judge  of  such  a  court 
in  vacation,  and  produce  evidence  of  service  due  him  and  an 
escape,  when  a  record  was  to  be  made,  and  a  transcript  of 
this  record  certified  bv  the  clerk  under  seal  of  the  court 
authorized  the  claimant  to  arrest  the  fugitive  in  any  state  or 
territory  where  he  might  be  found;  and  this  transcript,  upon 
being  exhibited  to  any  commissioner,  was  required  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  full  proof  of  service  due  and  the  escape,  and,  upon 
proof  of  identity,  the  commissioner  was  commanded  to  issue 
his  certificate  and  deliver  it  and  the  fugitive  to  the  claimant. 
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And  as  a  climax  to  these  outrageous  provisions  the  testimony 
of  the  fugitive  was  expressly  prohibited.  All  this  and  much 
more  was  very  carefully  and  at  great  length  set  out  in  the 
statute  which  was  approved  by  Millard  Fillmore,  then  presi- 
dent. It  was  these  extraordinary  provisions,  which  seem  to 
have  been  purposely  made  as  offensive  as  possible  to  the  con- 
sciences of  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  people,  that  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  denounce  it  as  infamous. 

A  year  or  two  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  stat- 
ute, but  without  special  reference  to  it,  I  had  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  district  of 
Iowa,  at  the  city  of  Burlington,  which  office  I  continued  to 
hold  until  I  resigned  it  some  twenty  or  more  years  after- 
wards. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  appointment  that  I  was 
officially  made  acquainted  with  '*Dick.''  My  introduction 
occurred  on  the  23d  day  of  June  in  1855.  My  office  was  in 
the  second  story  of  a  frame  building  used  and  known  as  "The 
National  Hotel,''  situated  on  Jefferson  street,  then  and  still 
the  principal  business  street  of  the  city,  running  westward 
from  the  Mississippi  river.  The  building  was  about  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  river  and  "went  up"  in  flames  in  the 
winter  of  1850-7  while  I  was  still  an  occupant. 

On  that  23d  day  of  June,  as  bright  and  pleasant  a  day  as 
ever  cheered  the  people  of  Iowa,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  I  was  idly  looking  out  the  open  window,  I  saw  a 
common  farm  wagon  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  around 
which  a  crowd  of  street  idlers  immediately  gathered.  This 
induced  me  to  look  more  attentively  at  the  occupants  of  the 
wagon,  when  I  recognized  as  one  of  them  Dr.  Edwin  James, 
whom  I  knew,  and  by  his  side  a  negro  man.  Dr.  James  was 
a  venerable  old  gentleman,  who  resided  about  four  miles 
west  of  the  city,  very  quiet  in  his  habits,  but  decided  in  his 
opinions,  which  to  some  people  seemed  eccentric.  He  was  a 
man  of  culture,  of  extensive,  and  in  some  respects,  very  un- 
usual acquirements.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  member,  as 
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botauist  and  geologist,  of  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains under  Major  Stephen  Long  in  1819-20,  and  after  its 
return  compiled  and  published  the  history  of  the  expedition. 
The  four  volumes  which  record  the  adventures  of  the  party, 
what  was  seen  and  what  was  learned  in  that  previously  unex- 
plored region,  may  be  found  in  most  public  libraries,  and  do 
honor  to  his  ability  and  sagacity.  While  on  this  expedition 
he  asc^^nded  the  mountain  now  known  as  "Pike's  Peak/'  and 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  American 
who  ever  reached  its  summit.  Afterwards  the  doctor  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  regular  army,  stationed  at  a  northern  outpost, 
among  the  Indians,  where  he  made  himself  so  familiar  with 
at  least  one  Indian  dialect  that  he  was  able  to  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  it.  When  or  why  he  came  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Burlington  I  have  not  learned,  but  I  know  he  had  re- 
sided here  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1855,  and  his  residence 
here  was  continued  until  his  decease,  October  28th,  1861.  It 
is  worth  while  to  say  so  much  about  Dr.  James,  who  was  not 
only  a  good  but  also  a  very  able  man,  whose  stay  among  us 
ouorht  not  to  be  for<jotten. 

What  caused  some  people  to  think  the  doctor  eccentric 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  an  avowed  "Abolitionist."  That  was 
not  a  word  to  conjure  by  in  those  days.  Among  certain 
classes  the  name  was  deemed  o[)probrious,  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  [)eople,  though  very  much  opposed  to  the 
slave  system,  did  not  exactly  approve  the  methods  of  the 
ultra  men,  thinking  them  both  useless  and  injudicious.  Dr. 
James  seems  to  have  been  an  ''out-and-outer,"  and  was  al- 
ways active  and  zealous  in  assisting  fugitives  from  bondage 
towards  freedom  and  safety. 

Abolitionists  of  the  out-spoken  sort  were  not  very  numer- 
ous at  that  time.  Still  there  were  enough  of  them  to  main- 
tain what  was  denominated  the  '^Underground  Railroad"  in 
pretty  active  service.  The  "way-stations"  were  frequent  and 
sufficient.  Dr.  James  was  '*station-master"  at  one  of  them, 
and  I  think  did  not  care  how  many  knew  it.  The  law  he 
deemed  infamous  had  no  terrors  for  him. 
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I  suspected  as  soon  as  I  recognized  the  doctor,  and  noted 
the  negro  by  his  side,  and  the  growing  crowd,  chattering 
like  magpies  and  gesticulating  violently,  that  something  un- 
usual had  occurred  and  that  the  doctor  and  the  negro  were 
the  cause  of  the  commotion.  Both  of  them  seemed  disposed 
to  allow  the  crowd  to  talk  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  said 
little  themselves.  Tlie  majority  appeared  to  oppose  any  for- 
ward movement  of  the  wagon.  But  what  they  were  waiting 
for  I  could  not  guess  until  one  of  the  onlookers  came  into  my 
office  and  told  me  what  he  had  learned  about  the  affair 
pretty  much  as  follows: 

Dr.  James  had  driven  into  the  city  early  in  the  morning, 
bringing  the  negro  with  him;  had  crossed  the  river  on  the 
ferry-boat  with  the  intent  to  speed  the  negro  to  the  next  sta- 
tion or  to  Chicago  by  the  railroad  which  then  reached  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  while  waiting  there,  apparently 
unsuspicious  of  interruption,  the  starting  of  the  train,  they 
were  suddenly  pounced  ufx^n  by  two  Missouri  man-hunters, 
armed  with  pistols  and  bowie  knives,  who  alleged  that  the 
negro  was  the- slave  of  one  Rutherford,  of  Clark  county, 
Missouri,  that  his  name  was  ''Dick,''  and  demanded  that  he 
should  be  surrended  to  them  as  Rutherford's  agents.  What 
threats  were  made  and  what  colloquy  followed  my  inform- 
ant had  not  learned,  but  the  result  of  it  was  that  all  the  par- 
ties returned  across  the  river  to  the  city  and  stopped  in  front 
of  my  office,  the  crowd  keeping  guard  over  the  wagon  while 
the  Missourians  hunted  up  a  lawyer  and  others  sought  coun- 
sel for  the  fugitive,  which  occupied  considerable  time. 

After  learning  these  particulars,  as  I  sat  watching  the 
actions  of  the  crowd  without  being  able  to  distinguish  what 
was  said,  I  was  much  amused  as  I  noted  the  apparent 
alacrity  with  which  some  persons  I  knew  appeared  to  take 
sides  with  the  Missourians.  Every  man  in  the  crowd  who  was 
himself  a  native  of  the  slave-region,  or  the  sou  of  such  a  native 
— and  there  were  many  such  in  Burlington — seemed  to  be 
very  zealous  in  his  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  the  slave 
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which  I  do  not  recollect.  But  the  motion  was  promptly 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Browning,  and  thereupon  Dick  was  re- 
manded to  the  marshal's  custody  to  await  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  S<j  Dick  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  and 
there  detained  until  the  final  trial. 

It  lx»came  evident  meanwhile  that  this  William  C.  Youii;^, 
who  at  the  recjuest  of  Thomas  Rutherford  was  acting  as  his 
agent  in  the  prompt  pursuit  and  hunt  for  a  fugitive  called 
Dick,  had  not  been  honored  with  any  acquaintance  with  that 
individual,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  personal  appearance, 
and  had  assumed  that  the  negro  he  found  with  Dr.  James 
must  he  the  Dick  he  was  hunting  for.  on  the  faith  of  the 
description  given  him  by  Rutherford.  The  negro  he  had 
cause<l  to  be  arrested  might  have  l)een  a  resident  of  Iowa  for 
twenty  years  and  a  free  man  all  his  life  for  aught  this  man- 
hunter  knew  or  could  guess.  But  he  seemed  to  be  certain  of 
his  prey,  and  probably  gloated  over  his  seeming  success  and 
the  liberal  n^ward  for  which  he  had  stipulated.  But  he  had 
some  |K)8sible  scruples  when  he  found  that  it  would  be  daii- 
jrerous  to  make  oath  as  to  the  identitv  and  status  of  Dick  in 
Missouri.  But  I  think  it  was  not  so  much  his  conscience 
that  urged  him  to  halt  and  consent  to  adjournment,  as  the 
ft'nr  that,  if  he  were  mistaken,  his  own  liberty  would  not  be 
al)solut(»lv  st»rure.  So  he  wended  his  way  back  to  Missouri 
and  H(»nt  up  a  son  of  the  claimant  to  prove  status,  escape  and 
identitv. 

The  Hon.  James  W.  Grimes  was  then  governor  of  Iowa 
and  had  his  residence  in  Burlington.  Mrs.  Grimes  was  then 
visiting  her  n»latives  in  Maine.  The  governor  was  after- 
wards U.  S.  senator  from  Iowa,  and  his  biography  has  been 
written  and  published  by  the  Rev.  William  Salter,  D.  D.,  of 
this  city.  In  this  biograpliy  I  find,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Grimes  dated  June  24th,  the  day  f(»llowing  Dick's  arrest,  the 
governor's  contemporaneous  account  and  opinion  of  the  af- 
fair. He  therein  ])rofe88ed  participation  in  the  pur[X)6e  and 
effort  to  thwart  the  return  of  the  fugitive  in  any  event,  all 
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legal  means  being  first  exhausted.  He  says  that  able  coun- 
sel would  be  employed  in  Dick's  defense,  that  as  governor 
he  would  do  nothing  in  aid  of  the  claimant,  and  would  and 
could  prevent  State  officials  from  affording  assistance,  that 
several  personal  collisions  had  already  occurred  between  per- 
sons of  opposite  opinions,  that  the  excitement  was  great,  that 
he  had  notified  his  brother,  with  all  the  friends  of  the  negro 
in  his  vicinity,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  that  Judge  Lowe, 
of  the  State  District  Court,  would  be  here,  so  that  if  needed 
an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  coiyus  could  be  made, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  issued. 

Before  the  morning  of  June  26th  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  facts  detailed  by  the  governor,  but 
not  with  all,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  personal  interven- 
tion and  acknowledged  zeal  in  the  fugitive's  liehalf .  I  knew 
that  Colonel,  afterwards  Major  General,  Fitz  Henry  Warren, 
had  manifested  much  interest  in  the  matter  and  supposed 
that  he  was  the  principal  mover  in  gathering  the  crowd  of 
sympathizers  with  the  unfortunate  fugitive  from  bondage, 
and  did  not  suspect  that  the  governor  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  saw  that  there  was  considerable  excitement,  was 
aware  that  Judge  Lowe  had  been  summoned,  that  he  had 
come  from  his  home  in  Keokuk,  and  though  I  was  not  told, 
I  surmised  that  it  was  intended  to  seek  his  intervention  if  it 
were  ordered  that  the  fugitive  should  be  delivered  to  the 
claimant.  I  was  not  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  evidently  prevalent.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
my  own  sentiments  that  the  alleged  fugitive  should  be  sup- 
plied with  counsel  who  would  make  sure  that  the  claimant 
should  get  nothing  except  upon  the  strictest  interpretation 
and  observance  of  law.  And  I  presumed  that  everybody 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  purely  legal  defense,  whatever 
might  be  the  result.  But  it  seems,  according  to  Gov. 
Grimes'  letter,  that  something  farther  was  contemplated  by 
him  and  his  associates,  and  that  it  had  been  resolved  that 
the   negro  should  not  be  sent  back  to   Missouri  if  by  any 
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means  it  could  be  prevented.  In  view  of  the  evident  inter- 
est and  excitement.  I  concluded  to  transfer  the  investigation 
from  my  office  to  the  District  Court  room,  where  the  proba- 
ble crowd,  or  a  greater  part  of  it,  might  be  accommodated. 

When  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  alleged  fugitive,  in 
custody  of  the  marshal,  was  brought  in,  the  large  court  room 
was  immediately  filled  to  suffocation  by  excited  people.  It 
was  never  so  crowded  before  or  since.  The  doors  had  to  be 
closed  and  guarded  to  keep  out  a  great  mass  of  others,  all 
anxious  to  witnt^ss  the  proceedings.  The  mayor  of  the  city* 
Mr.  S.  A.  Hudson,  who  chanced  to  be  a  genuine  Kentuckiau 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Grant,  then  entirely  unknown 
to  the  public,  voluntarily  installed  himself  as  door-keeper. 
Mr.  M.  D.  Browning  again  ap|)eare<l  on  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ant, and  Judge  David  Rorer,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Crocker,  were  counsel  for  Dick. 
Along  with  Mr.  Browning  cime  young  Rutherford,  son  of 
the  claimant,  who  was  of  course  supposed  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  father's  negroes,  and  very  certainly  with  the 
man,  Dick,  who  was  said  to  have  e8caf)ed  into  Iowa.  Every- 
body was  agog  to  see  the  witness  u\Hm  whose  testimony  the 
fate  of  Dick  depended.  Even  the  ladies,  of  whom  a  consid- 
erable number  were  present,  seemed  anxious  to  know  how 
the  man  looked  wlio  was  willing  to  consign  the  poor  fugitive 
to  life-long  servitude.  Mr.  Browning  offered  the  son  as  hi& 
witness,  who  was  duly  sworn.  Next.  Mr.  Browning  asked 
that  the  negro,  who  occupied  a  seat  some  distance  from  the 
witness,  might  be  required  to  stand  up,  so  that  the  witness 
might  obtain  a  dear  view  of  him.  Without  any  hesitation 
Dick  assumed  a  standing  position  and  lK>ldly  confronted  the 
witness.  Mr.  Browning  then  int^^rrogated  the  witness  as  to 
the  identity  of  **I)ick."  The  answer  was  a  surpiise  to  all 
present,  (juite  as  much  to  mo  as  to  anyone.  It  had  been 
taken  for  granted  tliat  the  men  who  had  fallen  upon  the 
"Dick"  before  them  had  not  been  mistaken,  and  it  feemed 
improbable  that  two  bondmen  in  Missouri,  of  similar  general 
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appearance,  had  made  their  escape  iuto  Iowa  about  the  same 
time.  Instead  of  affirming  that  Dick  was  his  father's,  the 
witness  promptly  responded  that  the  negro  before  him  was 
not;  that  he  did  not  know  him  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
him  before.  No  other  evidence  was  offered,  and  Judge 
Rorer  then  moved  that  the  fugitive  should  be  released  from 
custody  and  whatever  property  had  been  taken  from  him 
should  be  restored,  and  so  it  was  ordered.  So  far  as  I  had 
knowledge  the  only  property  taken  from  Dick  was  a  huge, 
old-fashioned  pistol,  such  as  horsemen  used  to  carry  before 
Colt  invented  the  revolver.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  was  loaded,  but  its  possession  seems  to  indicate  that  our 
Dick  intended  to  make  a  des|>erate  fight  for  his  liberty,  if  it 
became  necessarv. 

As  soon  as  the  order  of  discharge  was  made  a  joyous 
shout  went  up  from  those  within  the  court  room,  responded 
to  by  the  crowd  without,  much  more  vigorously.  The  fugi- 
tive's friends  at  once  crowded  about  him,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted triumphantly  from  the  room,  disappearing  from  my 
sight  and  knowledge  forever.  At  no  time  did  I  see  the 
crowd  which  gathered  outside  the  court  room,  but  was  told 
that  more  than  a  thousand  exulting  people  escorted  Dick  to 
the  ferry-boat  on  which  Dr.  James,  Dick  and  plenty  of 
guards  crossed  the  river,  and  this  time  Dick  was  started  by 
rail  towards  Chicago  without  detention. 

Governor  Grimes,  who,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
had  interested  himself  on  Dick's  behalf  from  beginning  to 
end,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Grimes  the  next  day,  while  the  proceed- 
ings were  fresh  in  his  memory.  In  this  letter  he  expresses 
gratification  with  the  result,  his  opinion  that  the  city  would 
have  been  dishonored  by  permitting  the  return  of  any  fugi- 
tive, that  the  fugitive  could  not  have  been  taken  to  Missouri, 
that  this  was  the  first  case  in  Iowa  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  no  fugitive  could  be 
taken  from  the  county  back  to  slavery.  From  which  state- 
ments it  may  be  inferred  that  if  legal  op[)08ition  had  failed 
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and  a  certificate  had  been  issued,  a  rescue  would  have  been 
attempted  and  probably  would  have  been  successful. 

Undoubtedly  our  ''Dick"  was  a  fugitive  from  Missouri 
who  had  reached  Dr.  James'  station  on  the  Underground 
Railroad  to  Canada  and  freedom,  but  of  his  former  history  I 
never  learned  anything.  I  presume  Dr.  James  had  some  in- 
formation, at  least  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  Dick  was  enti- 
tled to  his  assistance.  The  doctor's  demeanor  throughout 
the  investigation  satisfied  me  that  he  understood  from  the 
start  that  the  claimants  were  mistaken,  that  it  would  follow, 
of  course,  that  Dick  must  be  discharged,  and  that  it  would 
he  best  to  await  that  result,  without  suggesting  the  mistake, 
lest  a  claimant  more  dangerous  might  appear.  Evidently  he 
had  cautioned  ''Dick"  to  say  nothing  about  his  past  or  his 
name,  which  caution  Dick  seems  to  have  strictly  observed, 
for  according  to  my  recollection,  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word 
from  him,  and  liis  counsel  could  have  learned  nothing,  since 
they  seemed  as  much  surprist»d  at  the  disclaimer  of  young 
Rutherford  as  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

What  would  have  resulted  had  this  fugitive  been  identi- 
fied as  Rutherford's  Dick?  If  the  identitv  had  been  satis> 
factorily  established  and  the  claimant  had  produced  the  fita- 
tutory  evidence  of  service  due  and  esca|)e  therefrom,  under 
seal  from  a  Missouri  court  of  record.  I  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  issue  th(»  retjuired  certificate.  But  the  claimant 
had  no  such  transcript,  and  without  it  I  doubt  if  any  Missouri 
claimant  could  have  successfullv  shown  that  his  actual  hold- 
ing  was  a  lawful  holding.  The  actual  and  the  legal  holding 
are  very  distinct  questions  in  Iowa.  In  Missouri  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  actual  holding,  very  easily  proved,  would  satisfy 
the  judge  of  any  court  of  record.  But  in  Iowa,  a  lawful 
holding  must  not  only  be  alleged  but  proved  lieyond  a  doubt. 
At  least  as  strict  proof  must  be  produced  to  replevy  a  man, 
presumed  to  be  free,  as  would  be  recpiired  to  replevy  a  horse. 
And  it  seems  to  me  extremely  improbable  that  any  Missouri 
slave  owner  could,  in  Iowa,  trace  the  genealogy  of  any  of  his 
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negroes  back  far  enough  to  make  the  legal  holding  certain, 
I  do  not  know  what  view  Judge  Lowe  would  have  taken 
had  a  certificate  of  removal  been  issued  and  an  a[)plication 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  coiyus  been  submitted  to  him.  I  sup- 
l)ose  he  would  have  issued  the  writ  if  he  thought  its  allegations 
justified  it.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  afterwards  Governor  of 
the  State  and  Chief  Justice  of  its  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
honest,  honorable  and  fearless,  and  would  have  done  just 
what  his  opinion  of  the  law  required  him  to  do. 

It  was  a  question  in  those  days  whether  the  marshal, 
armed  with  the  commissioner's  certificate,  was  obliged  to  pay 
any  attention  to  such  a  writ  issued  under  state  authority;  but 
my  recollection  is  that  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  marshal 
should  furnish  a  copy  of  the  certificate  as  his  answer,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  performance  of  his  duty,  no  state  court  or  judge 
having  [KDwer  to  review  or  set  aside  the  commissioner's  action 
or  to  obstruct  the  ofiicer  in  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

In  this  instance  it  is  needless  to  speculate  as  to  what  the 
marshal  would  have  done  since  he  was  not  required  to  do 
anything.  But  I  apprehend  that  if  there  had  been  a  differ- 
ent result  and  Judge  Lowe  had  issued  the  writ  and  had 
undertaken,  after  a  review  of  the  ease,  to  discharge 
the  fugitive  from  custody,  there  would  probably  have 
occurred  a  violent  conflict  between  those  who  had  enlisted  on 
opposite  sides.  Fortunately  the  claimant's  disclaimer  put  an 
end  to  the  excitement  and  left  nothing  for  contention. 

This  case  of  ''Dick,*'  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  is  the  only 
one  ever  brought  before  a  commissioner  in  Iowa  under  the 
obnoxious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  There  had  been  civil 
suits  under  the  original  statute  of  171)3.  But  although  there 
were  doubtless  frequent  escapes  from  the  border  line  of  Mis- 
souri into  this  State,  the  fugitives  seem  to  have  had  sufficient 
assistance  to  promptly  convey  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  who  may  have  pursued  them. 

I  have  set  down  these  facts  so  that  the  young  of  today 
may  learn  something  of  the  system  which  tyrannized  the 
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with  its  own  people  and  with  others,  it  will  prosper.     If  It 
does  otherwise,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  work  out  its  own 
disintegration  and  ruin. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  1898. 


[A  hand-bill  from  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Gen.  George  W.  Jones.] 

TO   THE  CITIZENS   OF  THE  MINING  COUNTRY. 

Whereas,  by  information  from  Washington  City,  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  territorial  government  will  be  estab- 
lished, to  include  the  western  part  of  Michigan  territory,  and 
the  late  purchase  west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  contemplated  territory  will  have  weight  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Oovemor  of  Wisconsin  Territory.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  meetings  of  the  people  friendly  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  worthy  fellow-citizen,  General  HENRY  DODGE, 
be  held  at  the  times  and  places  following,  viz: 

At  the  White  Oak  Springs,  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  inst. 

At  Murphy's,  mill-seat  bend,  on  Monday,  the  24th  inst. 

At  Mineral  Point,  on  Tuesday  25th  inst. 

At  Dubuque-town,  on  Wednesday  the  2()th  instant. 

At  Peru,  on  Thursday  the  27th  instant. 

On  Saturday,  1st  March  next,  at  Rountree's,  on  Platte. 

Meetings  to  open  at  12  o'clock,  M. 

At  which  meetings  it  is  recommended  that  resolutions  be 
adopted  in  favor  of  such  nomination,  to  be  transmitted  to 
Hon.  Lucius  Lyon,  Delegate  in  Congress. 

Feb.  17,  1834.  WISCONSIN. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  sammon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

— Shakespeare,  thirtieth  Sonnet, 


WHAT  GLACIERS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  IOWA. 


BY    SAMLEL    CALVIN. 


Everybody  knows  in  a  general  way  that  Iowa  was  once 
the  abode  of  glaciers  and  presented  an  aspect  as  dreary  and 
uninviting  as  the  central  }X)rtions  of  northern  Greenland  or 
the  ice-locked  continent  of  the  Antarctic.     It  may  not,  how- 
over,  be  so  generally  known  that  severe  glacial  conditions  have 
recurred  in  Iowa  more  than  once,  and  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  interglacial  intervals  were  characterized  by  a  mild 
climate  and.  in  point  of  duration,  were  more  than  equal  to  all 
{wstglacial  time.     A  consideration  of  Greenland  and  Antarc- 
tica, in  their  {)resent  condition  of  frigid  desolation,  would 
scarcely  suggest  that  the  action  of  glaciers  could  be,  in  any 
way,  beneficent;  but  it  fieeds  only  a  comparison  of  preglacial, 
with  postglacial  Iowa  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  glaciers 
and  glacial  action  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  degree  to 
the  making  of  our  magnificent  State>.      What  Iowa  would 
have  been,  had  it  never  suffered  from  the  eflfects  of  the  pon- 
derous ice  sheets  that  successively  overflowed  its  surface,   is 
illustrated,  but  not  perfectly,  in  the  Driftless  area.     Here  we 
havo  an  area  that  was  not  invadt^d  by  glaciers.    This  area  lies 
mostly  in  Wisconsin,  but  its  edges  overlap  southeastern  Min- 
nesota, northeastern  Iowa  and  northwestern  Illinois.     In  our 
own  State  Allamakee  county  and  parts  of  Winneshiek,  Fay- 
ette. Clayton.  Dubuque  and  Jackson,  belong  to  the  Driftless 
area.     Furthermore,  the  southern  limits  of  glacial  action  are 
fairly  well   defined,  coinciding  in  a  general  way  with  a  line 
drawn  from  JeflPerson  City  to  St.  Louis,  and  along  the  Ohio 
river  from  near  its  mouth  to  Pittsburgh.     East  of  Pittsburgh 
the  gln(nal  boundary  curves  to  the  north  and  east  and  at  last 
conforms  very  nearly  to  the  southern  edge  of  Long  Island. 
South  of  the  line  described  there  are  further  opportunities 
for  comparing  preglacial  Town,  -or  rather  what  Iowa  would 
have  been  without  the  modifications  wrought  by  glaciers, — 
with  the  Iowa  we  know  today.      There  is  yet  one  other  way 
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of  learning  something  about  the  surface  of  preglacial  Iowa. 
During  the  last  two  decades  numerous  deep  wells  have  been 
bored  through  the  loose  surface  deposits  and  down  into  the  un- 
derlying indurated  rocks.  The  records  of  these  wells  show 
that  the  rock  surface  is  very  uneven.  Before  the  glacial  drift, 
which  now  mantles  nearly  the  whole  of  Iowa,  was  deposited, 
the  surface  had  been  carved  into  an  intricate  system  of  hills 
and  valleys.  There  were  narrow  gorges  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  and  there  were  rugged  rocky  cliffs  and  isolated  buttes 
corresponding  in  height  to  the  depth  of  the  valleys. 

If  the  eroded. rock  surface  had  not  been  covered  up  and 
protected  by  the  mantle  of  glacial  detritus,  the  angular,  jag- 
ged topography  indicated  by  well  records  as  characterizing 
preglacial  Iowa,  would  have  been  toned  and  softened,  to  some 
extent,  by  erosion  and  atmospheric  waste.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  topography  is  concerned,  the  Drift  less  area  and  other  non- 
glaciated  portions  of  the  country  give  a  more  correct  notion 
of  what  Iowa  would  have  been  if  the  great  ice  sheets  had  not 
worked  their  beneficent  effects  upon  its  surface. 

The  Driftless  area  differs  from  the  drift-covered  portions 
of  Iowa  in  a  number  of  important  particulars.  For  present 
purposes,  however,  these  differences  may  conveniently  be 
reduced  to  two  classes:  First,  differences  in  topography,  and^ 
second,  differences  in  the  superficial  materials  or  soils. 

To  a  person  passing  from  the  drift-covered,  to  the  drift- 
less  part  of  the  State,  the  topography  presents  a  series  of 
surprises.  The  gentle  undulations  of  the  drift  give  place  to 
sharp  contours  and  high  reliefs.  The  to{)ography  is  of  the 
most  pronounced  erosional  type.  The  principal  drainage 
streams  flow  in  valleys  that,  measured  from  the  summits  of 
the  divides,  are  six  hundred  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The 
Oneota  or  Upper  Iowa  river,  in  Allamakee  county,  for  exam- 
ple, flows  between  picturesque  cliffs  that  rise  almost  vertically 
to  a  height  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet,  while 
from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the 
crest  of  the  divides,  three,  four,  or  five  miles  back  from  the 
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8tream.  Tributary  streams  cut  the  lateral  slopes  and  canyon 
walls  at  inten-als.  These  again  have  tributaries  of  the  sec- 
cud  order.  Each  affluent  indeed  branches  and  re-branches 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  drainage  slopes  is  occupied  by 
a  [lalmate  system  of  sharp  erosion  channels  separated  by 
rounded  ridges.  In  such  a  region  a  quarter  section  of  level 
land  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  curiosity.  The  straight, 
section-line  roads  that  divide  the  drift-covered  parts  of  the 
State  into  squares  as  regular  as  a  checker  board,  are  alto- 
gether unknown:  for  highways  must,  perforce, go  where  they 
can.  and  in  the  Driftless  area  they  wind  along  the  sammits 
of  ridges  or  pursue  an  even  more  tortuous  course  along  the 
stream  valleys.  In  passing  from  valley  to  divide  the  grades 
are  steep  and  long;  and  always,  no  matter  what  the  direction 
or  i>ur[x>se  of  the  traveler,  the  way  is  sinuous,  and  the  jour- 
n($y  is  much  longer  than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  follow  straight  lines. 

Railroad  building  in  such  a  country  is  almost  out  of  the 
<jueHtion.  At  all  events  it  is  attended  with  difficulties  that 
would  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  residents  of  the  drift- 
<*overed  portions  of  the  State.  For  example,  the.  short  piece 
of  road  bc»tween  Waukon  Junction  and  Waukon  pursues  a 
tortuous  journey  of  thirty- three  miles,  and  yet  the  two  points, 
nicHKured  on  an  air  line,  are  only  about  sixteen  miles  apmrt. 
Ill  the  thirty-three  miles  of  distance  the  grade  rises  nearly 
Kix  hundred  feet,  while  curves,  numerous  and  sharp,  offer 
further  obstaeleH  to  successful  o[KTation.  The  road  in  ques- 
tion follows  the  valley  of  Paint  creek,  and  the  trains  winding 
l)ackan(l  forth  on  the  sinuous  track  grind  around  the  sharp 
curves  with  creakin<;s  and  gronnings  unutterable.  This  is  a 
fair  cxjimph^  of  railroading  in  the  Driftless  area,  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  conditions  that  would  have  teen  met  throughout  the 
whole  State  of  Iowa  had  it  not  been  for  the  leveling  effects 
of  «(laci(»rs.  (^)uipare  this  picture  with  that  presented  by 
railways  in  tlie  countic»s  west  of  Howard,  Chickasaw  and  Fay - 
<*tte,   where  the  lines  are  laid  out  on  straightaway  courses. 
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acroes  valley  and  watershed,  with  scarce  perceptible  grade, 
for  scores  of  miles  at  a  stretch.  For  the  matchless  facilities 
with  which  the  highways  of  transportation,  between  different 
portions  of  our  State  and  neighboring  States,  are  established 
and  maintained,  we  are  indebted,  to  an  extent  difficult  to 
appreciate,  to  the  beneficent  action  of  glaciers. 

In  the  matter  of  soils  our  debt  to  glacial  action  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  matter  of  topography.  In  a  non-glaciated 
Iowa  we  might  have  moved  about  from  point  to  point,  though 
as  compared  with  present  conditions  it  would  have  involved 
great  expense,  great  loss  of  time,  and  much  inconvenience. 
But  a  non-glaciated  Iowa  could  never  have  taken  rank  as  a 
great  agricultural  State.  In  an  area  that  has  received  no 
glacial  tribute  the  soils  are,  in  general,  the  result  of  decay  of 
rocks  in  place.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  the  area  has  but 
recently  been  elevated  from  three  hundred  to  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet  above  base  level,  the  drainage  streams  flow  in 
deep  valleys.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  rise  at  a  high  angle. 
As  fast  as  the  soil  is  formed  it  is  washed  from  the  steep 
slopes.  Over  a  large  percentage  of  the  surface  the  rocks  are 
bare,  while  areas  that  are  not  completely  denuded  have  soils 
too  thin  for  purposes  of  successful  agriculture.  Furthermore 
even  where  such  residual  soils  as  are  possible  to  Driftless  re- 
gions accumulate  to  a  moderate  depth,  they  are  found  to  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rocks  from  which  they  are 
derived;  they  are  completely  oxidized  and  thoroughly 
leached  of  all  soluble  constituents;  they  are  difficult  of  culti- 
vation, and  crops  can  only  be  produced  at  the  expense  of 
much  labor  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers.  Exceptions 
to  this  general  statement  are  found  in  narrow  belts  of  rich 
alluvial  soils  along  the  stream  valleys;  but  soils  of  uniform 
excellence,  spreading  between  the  two  great  rivers,  and  from 
northern  to  southern  boundary,  would  have  been  impossible 
in  a  non-glacial  Iowa. 

The  conversion  of  a  deeply  trenched  and  eroded  surface 
into  a  gently  undulating  plain,  upon  which  wagon  roads  and 
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railways,  faciliating  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  may 
be  constructed  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense,  is  a 
service  of  immeasurable  value;  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  least 
of  the  beneficent  effects  of  glacial  action  in  Iowa.  The  soils 
of  Iowa  have  a  value  equal  to  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  the  world  combined.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  find  sources 
of  wealth  with  which  our  soils  may  properly  be  compared. 
And  for  all  this  rich  heritage  of  soils  we  are  indebted  to 
great  rivers  of  ice  that  overflowed  Iowa  from  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  glaciers,  in  their  long  journey,  ground  up 
the  rocks  over  which  they  moved  and  mingled  the  fresh 
rock  flour  derived  from  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks 
of  British  America  and  northern  Minnesota  with  pulverized 
limestones  and  shales  of  more  southern  regions,  and  used 
these  rich  materials  iu  covering  up  the  bald  rocks  and  lev- 
eling the  irregular  surface  of  preglacial  Iowa.  The  mate- 
rials are,  in  places,  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  They  are  not 
oxidized  or  leached,  but  retain  the  carbonates  and  other  solu- 
ble constituents  that  contribute  so  largely  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  The  i)hysical  condition  of  the  materials  is  ideal, 
rendering  the  soil  porous,  facilitating  the  distribution  of 
moisture,  and  offering  unuintchcHl  opportunities  for  the  em- 
I)loyment  of  improved  machinery  in  all  the  processes  con- 
nected with  cultivation.  Even  the  Driftless  area  received 
groat  benefit  from  the  action  of  glacier^,  for,  although  the 
area  was  not  invaded  by  ice,  it  was  yet  to  a  large  extent  cov- 
ered by  a  peculiar  deposit  called  loess  which  is  genetically 
connected  with  one  of  the  later  sheets  of  drift.  The  loess 
is  a  porous  clay  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime.  Throughout  the 
driftless  area  it  has  covered  up  many  s|)ots  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  bare  rocks.  It  covered  the  stiff,  intractable 
residual  clays  that  would  otherwise  have  been  the  only  soils 
of  the  regions.  In  itself  it  constitutes  a  soil  of  great  fertil- 
ity. Every  l)art  of  Iowa  is  debtor  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  great  ice  sheets  of  the  glacial  period. 


AN   OPTIMISTIC    VIEW. 


Society  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  its  pro- 
gress from  primitive  conditions  to  the  civilization  of  today, 
changes  that  appeared  unfathomable  and  threatening  when 
they  began,  but  which  invariably  brought  blessings  to  the 
rac^,  that  it  might  be  supposed  we  would  look  to  the  future 
with  some  degree  of  confidence.  We  must  know  from  the 
history  of  the  past  that  constant  change  is  the  order  of  life, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  every  change  which 
works  itself  slowly  and  inevitably  out  by  natural  law  will 
oj^rate  beneficently. 

When  stage  coaches  were  introduced  into  England  300 
years  ago  they  were  considered  a  menace  to  society.  It  was 
vehemently  argued  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be 
fatal  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  to  the  noble  art  of  horse- 
manship; that  transportation  by  inland  waters  would  be  idle; 
that  saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be  ruined;  that  the  numer- 
ous inns  where  mounted  travelers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  would  be  ruined  and  no  longer  i)ay  rent,  etc.,  etc. 
So  it  was  gravely  proposed  that  no  public  coach  should  l)e 
permitted  to  have  over  four  horses  or  to  travel  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  a  day.  It  was  hoped  that  with  these  regula- 
tions all  but  the  sick  and  the  lame  would  return  to  traveling 
by  horseback.  Petitions  embodying  these  views  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king  from  numerous  cities  and  villages. 

And  so  every  innovation  brings  to  the  front  those  who 
are  sure  that  unless  we  do  something  promptly  to  stop  the 
natural  trend  of  things,  society  will  soon  be  in  a  deplorable 
state.  Just  now  department  stores  and  trusts  are  the  cause 
of  this  perennial  alarm.  In  due  time  when  it  appears  that 
three-fourths  of  these  organizations,  with  their  scattered  and 
out-of-date  establishments,  cannot  compete  with  new  rivals 
and  that  the  remaining  one-fourth  are  cheapening  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  something  else,  more  alarming  will  appear.  The 
plan  on  which  the  universe  was  constructed  and  by  which  it 
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EDITORIAL      DEPARTMENT. 


THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE. 


In  many  respects  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone  of  the 
Iowa  Historical  Building  was  the  most  important  and  extra- 
ordinary event  that  has  transpired  at  the  capital  of  our  State. 
It  was  important  as  a  final  and  decisive  step  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  policy  in  our  educational  progress — a  new  de- 
parture from  the  course  pursued  during  our  first  half-cen- 
tury. As  a  State  we  had  been  content  to  speak  proudly  of 
our  "history,"  but  to  leave  the  details  not  only  unwritten, 
but  to  perish  from  the  lack  of  any  effort  to  preserve  them. 
We  boasted  of  the  hardihood,  enterprise  and  courage  of  our 
pioneers,  who  left  their  eastern  homes  and  pushed  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  contend  for  the  soil  with  the  retreating  In- 
dians and  make  for  themselves  homes,  but  we  were  content 
to  let  all  knowledge  of  their  actions  fade  out  of  existence, 
leaving  their  memories  to  perish.  So  we  also  boasted  of  the 
patriotism  and  valor  of  our  soldiers,  but  beyond  the  meager 
information  contained  in  the  records  of  the  office  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General  we  had  little  data,  nor  did  we  give  any  encour- 
agement to  perpetuating  the  history  of  their  glorious  deeds. 

This  event  was  a  most  extraordinary  one,  not  only  from 
the  deep  and  wide-spread  interest  which  it  elicited,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  assemblage  which  came  together  from 
all  parts  of  our  State.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  when  the 
fact  was  known,  that  every  county  in  the  State  was  repre- 
sented. The  great  audience  included  hundreds  of  our  fore- 
most people — pioneers,  soldiers,  statesmen,  clergymen,  edu- 
cators, journalists  and  business  men — an  assemblage,  the 
equal  of  which  in  high  intelligence,  wide  culture  and  repre- 
Bentative  character  has  never  been  seen  in  Iowa.     Certainly 
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the  occasion  which  could  bring  such  people  together  must 
have  been  one  of  great  significance  and  importance. 

Brief  mention  may  properly  be  made  here  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  laying  of 
the  Comer-stone.  With  the  exception  of  our  distinguished 
Governor,  they  belong  to  the  now  yearly  contracting  circle 
of  Iowa  pioneers: 

GoTernor  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was  born  in  Morristown,  Vermont.  November 
2f  1848.  In  his  early  childhood  his  father  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Stowe  where  he  grew  up  to  his  majority.  Daring  this  time  he  attended 
the  common  schools,  and  later  the  People^s  Academy  at  Morrisville,  Ver- 
mont. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  to  Iowa  and  entered  Cornell  Col- 
lege, at  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  graduated  in  1874.  In  1876  he  graduated* 
from  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  at  Des  Moines,  and  located  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Denison.  Crawford  connty.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
been  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  in  obtaining  his  collegiate  and 
professional  education.  He  taught  school,  sold  nursery  stock,  and  worked 
in  the  harvest  fields,  to  earn  money  to  pay  his  way.  After  his  settlement 
in  Denison,  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  practice  of  law,  to  banking  and 
dealing  in  real  estate.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  very  suoceBsfnl.  In 
1898  Simpson  College,  at  Indianola,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  He  also  received  the  same  degree  from  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, in  1899.  Qov.  Shaw  has  been  for  many  years  a  Methodist,  and  has 
three  times  been  sent  as  a  lay  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  his 
church.  He  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the  founding  of  an  Academj 
and  Normal  School  at  Denison,  and  has  been  from  its  commencement 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Cornell  College, 
and  has  in  other  ways  been  actively  identified  with  the  cause  of  education. 
His  career  in  public  life  is  familiar  throughout  the  northern  states.  He 
''made  a  point  in  history"  which  will  live  while  Iowa  remains  a  State 
when  he  laid  the  Corner-stone,  and  ho  performed  a  most  graceful  act  in 
giving  a  reception  in  the  evening  to  which  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  were  invited  to  meet  Honorable  Messrs.  Harlan  and  Kasson. 

The  following  persons  assisted  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  in  receiving  the 
guests:  Hon.  Messrs.  John  A.  KasHon  and  James  Harlan;  U.  8.  Senator 
William  B.  Allison,  U.  S.  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gear;  Col.  and  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Henderson,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  Hon.  Liot 
Thomas,  Hon.  Thomas  Hedge,  and  Hon.  Smith  McPherson  (representatiTes 
in  congress);  Ex-Gov.  and  Mrs.  William  Larrabee,  Ex-Gov.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
D.  Jackson  and  Ex-Gov.  Francis  M.  Drake  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henrj 
Goss. 

Hon.  Azro  B.  F.  Hildreth  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Vermont,  February  29, 
1816, 4ind  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer 
in  a  newspaper  establishment  in  his  native  town  and  afterward  worked 
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«  journeyman  for  J.  S.  Redfield,  a  well-known  New  York  publisher — the 
first  publisher  of  Edgar  A.  Poe*B  collected  works — during  the  early  fifties. 
In  the  year  1856  he  purchased  an  outfit  for  starting  The  Intelligencer,  and 
■shipped  it  to  Charles  City,  Floyd  county,  Iowa,  where  he  began  its  publi- 
cation on  the  31st  day  of  July.  This  was  the  handsomest  paper  of  its  time 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  was  Republican  in  politics,  carefully  and  judi- 
•ciously  edited,  a  clean,  excellent  journal  in  all  respects.  He  continued  its 
publication  up  to  1870,  making  it  one  of  the  most  influential  weeklies  in 
the  State.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hildreth  gaye  his  complete  files  of  T?ie 
Intelligencer  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  During  the  year  1858  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  body  which  was  abolished  by  act  of 
the  Tenth  General  Assembly.  He  became  quite  well  known  through  his 
efforts  to  build  up  the  State  University.  He  introduced  the  provision 
for  the  education  at  that  institution  '*of  both  sexes,  upon  equal  terms.*' 
This  measure  met  with  powerful  opposition,  but  was  adopted  and  has  re- 
mained in  full  force  ever  since.  He  also  represented  the  Fifty-fourth  Dis- 
trict in  the  Tenth  General  Assembly.  Since  retiring  from  his  newspaper 
work  he  has  been  engaged  in  several  branches  of  business,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  been  successful,  having  acquired  a  generous  fortune.  The  schools 
and  public  library  of  Charles  City  have  always  found  in  Mr.  Hildreth  an 
active,  generous  friend.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  he  is  still  active 
in  business  and  apparently  as  useful  and  energetic  as  in  middle  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New  York,  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City  and  the  Theological  Institution 
At  Andover,  Mass.  He  came  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  18-13 — one  of  the 
**Iowa  band"  which  has  become  illustrious  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
■State.  He  preached  two  years  as  a  missionary  in  Maquoketa,  but  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1846,  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
of  Burlington.  He  has  remained  there  ever  since,  and  under  his  ministra- 
tions his  church  has  become  one  of  t^e  strongest  in  the  State.  Such  a 
<:ontinuous  pastorate,  with  a  cultured  and  critical  congregation,  is  one  of 
the  severest  tests  which  any  man  could  undergo.  But  it  is  a  proud  thought 
with  his  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends,  that  he  has  continued  to  meet  the 
highest  expectations  in  the  points  of  ability,  versatility,  and  eloquence  as 
a  preacher,  while  the  administration  of  his  general  and  social  pastoral  du- 
ties has  been  in  the  largest  degree  successful.  Aside  from  these  consider- 
ations, which  have  endeared  him  to  "a  whole  cityfull,"  he  has  written  more 
Iowa  history  than  any  other  man  in  our  State.  His  **Life  of  James  W. 
Grimes"  (Appletons,  N.  Y.)  is  the  most  important  work  in  Iowa  biography 
that  has  yet  appeared.  It  seems  destined  to  a  long  life.  He  has  also 
written  briefer  biographies  of  Henry  and  A.  C.  Dodge,  Gov.  James  Clarke, 
and  Major-General  John  M.  Corse,  and  has  frequently  contributed  articles 
of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  our  historical  magazines.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  "Church  Hymn  Book,**  and  many  pamphlets  of  a  religious  char- 
acter.     His  life  has  been  an  industrious  one,  filled  with  earnest  labor  for 
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his  fellow  men.      It  seemed  most  fitting  that  he  should  be  inyited  to  a 
prominent  participation  in  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone. 

Hon.  James  Harlan  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Clark  connty,  III..  Aug.  26^ 
1820.  Four  years  after  his  birth  his  family  migrated  to  Indiana,  where 
they  made  a  home  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest.  Tradition  says  that  James 
became  an  excellent  farm  hand,  and  was  his  father's  chief  assistant  in  clear- 
ing the  land  and  making  a  home.  He  mainly  educated  himself  after  attaining' 
his  majority,  graduating  from  Asbury  Uniyersity,  Indiana,  in  184:5«  with  the 
highest  honors.  He  settled  in  Iowa  City,  in  1846,  where  he  engaged  la 
teaching,  as  principal  of  Iowa  City  College,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
State  University.  In  1847  he  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  held  the  office  one  year.  In  1853  he 
was  chosen  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  sciences  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleynn  University  at  Mount  Pleasant,  remaining  in  this  position 
until  1855,  when  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  as  a  Whig.  His  seat  was 
declared  vacant  on  a  technicality,  Jan.  12, 1857.  Five  days  later  he  was  re- 
elected for  the  term  ending  in  1861.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  term  end- 
ing in  18G7,  but  resigned  in  1865,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  President  Lincoln.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
in  1866,  taking  his  seat  March  4, 1867,  and  serving  until  the  end  of  his 
term.  Mr.  Harlan  was  one  of  the  leading  senators  of  his  time,  and  his  rec- 
ord, as  shown  in  his  carefully-prepared  and  exhaustive  speeches,  has  sel- 
dom been  equaled.  When  Charles  Sumner  and  Carl  Schurs  assailed  the 
policy  of  President  Grant  on  the  San  Domingo  question,  Mr.  Harlan  was 
chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  reply.  This  speech  was  considered  the  greatest 
forensic  triumph  in  that  body  since  the  reply  of  Webster  to  Hayne  in  18H2.. 
It  was  quite  impromptu,  for  it  was  late  at  night,  in  the  midst  of  other  dnties, 
that  a  number  of  the  foremost  senators  called  upon  him  and  informed  him 
that  he  would  be  expected  to  speak  in  defense  of  the  President.  Readers 
whose  recollections  go  back  to  those  days  will  remember  that  his  speech  was 
the  leading  event  of  that  Congress.  Among  his  associates  in  the  Senate  at  dif- 
ferent timet<,  were  Cass,  Douglas,  Seward,  Fessenden,  Sumner,  Edinnnds,. 
Mason,  Slidell,  Benjamin,  Schurz,  Crittenden,Trumbull,  Jefferson  DayiSfBay- 
ard.  Grimes,  Henry  Wilson,  and  many  others  of  the  highest  class.  He,  too, 
was  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  senators — the  peer  of  the  ablest 
men  in  that  body.  From  1882  to  1885  Mr.  Harlan  was  presiding  judge  of  the 
Alabama  claims  commission.  Since  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  has 
lived  quietly  at  his  home  in  Mount  Pleasant.  While  he  has  authorised  nO' 
statement  to  that  etfect,  it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  he  is  engaged  in 
writing  his  autobiography.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  tme^ 
for  scarcely  another  man  in  our  State  is  so  well  qualified  to  present  a  pic- 
ture of  private  and  public  life  in  early  Iowa  and  the  west.  His  long  resi- 
dence at  Washington  also  gave  him  an  actjuaintance  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  nation  for  the  pa(<t  fifty  years,  and  with  hundreds  beyond  the  sea^ 
Mr.  Harlan,  since  the  death  of  Hun.  George  W.  Jones,  of  Duhnqne,  has- 
been  the  second  senior  surviving  ex-senator  of  the  United  States,  and  has- 
outlived  all  others  who  were  members  of  the  senate  when  he  entered  it  in 
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1855.  He  is  one  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  now  living  who  had  seats  in  that 
body  before  the  presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  the  aged  statesman 
may  still  be  spared  many  happy  and  nseful  years  is  a  sincere  wish  preva- 
lent throughout  onr  State. 

Hon.  John  A.  Easson  was  born  in  Charlotte,  near  Burlington,  Vermont, 
June  11, 1822.  He  graduated  second  in  his  class  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1842,  and  studied  law  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Coming  west  he  first 
settled  at  St.  Louis,  but  in  1857  removed  to  Des  Moines.  From  that  time 
until  the  present  he  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the  public  service. 
Among  the  most  important  positions  he  has  held  are  the  following:  special 
examiner  of  the  state  departments  of  Iowa,  1858;  first  assistant  postmaster 
general,  1861-63;  U.  S.  postal  commissioner  to  Europe  and  to  the  first  in- 
ternational postal  congress,  1863-67;  member  of  congress,  1863-67, 1873-77, 
and  1881-84,  having  been  six  times  elected;  member  of  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture three  terms,  1868-73;  U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Austro-Hungary,  1877-81 ;  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Germany,  1884-85;  special  envoy  to  the  Samoan 
conference  at  Berlin,  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  commissioners, 
1889;  president  of  the  interstate  centennial  commission  (Philadelphia), 
1887;  U.  S.  representative  at  the  international  Congo  conference  at  Berlin, 
1884-85.  While  in  congress  he  strongly  advocated  protection  of  our  na- 
tional industries;  secured  an  amendment  to  the  bankrupt  law  saving  the 
homestead  of  the  debtor  for  his  family,  and  was  the  author  and  reporter  of 
the  act  legalizing  the  metric-decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
this  country.  While  in  the  post  office  department  he  formulated  the  plan 
for  securing  international  uniformity,  simplicity  and  cheapness  in  postal 
intercourse.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  postal  union  of 
the  present  time.  He  negotiated  the  postal  treaties  now  existing  with 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany, 
securing  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  about  one-half.  In  1870-71 
he  made  an  extended  tour  throughout  southern  Europe,  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  Syria,  Turkey  and  Greece.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Easson  is  spe- 
cial commissioner  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  of  commercial  con- 
ventions with  foreign  countries,  and  member  of  the  British-American  joint 
high  commission  for  the  settlement  of  differences  with  Canada.  In  1890 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Vermont,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  While  Mr.  Easson  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  confidence 
of  several  of  our  Presidents  from  Lincoln  to  McEinley,  and  has  rendered 
the  nation  services  which  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  American  diplo- 
mats, he  is  held  in  especial  esteem  at  his  old  Iowa  home  for  his  eminent 
social  qualities,  and  for  his  successful  effort  in  securing  the  erection  of  the 
present  CapitoL  In  1870  the  Capitol  was  an  old,  rickety  building,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  its  dimensions  the  one  room  in  the  new  edifice  now  occupied  by 
the  State  Library.  Opposition  to  the  new  building  was  at  once  powerful 
and  bitterly  unreasonable.  It  was  denounced  as  a  ''corrupt  job,**  and 
the  State  was  alleged  to  be  filled  with  ''barefooted  women  and  children" 
who  would  be  still  farther  crashed  to  earth  if  this  extravagance  was 
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undertaken!  So  powerful  was  this  opposition,  so  well  organised  and  so* 
ably  ledf  that  Mr.  Easson  only  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  two  ma- 
jority. (The  writer,  as  chief  clerk  of  our  house  of  represeniatiyes  in  1870, 
called  the  roll  on  the  passage  of  this  measure,  and  therefore  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  time.)  It  seems  scarcely  credible 
today  that  so  wise  a  proposition,  one  so  clearly  dictated  by  public  neoesaity, 
and  one  destined  to  become  so  thoroughly  approved,  could  have  been  fought 
with  such  intense  bitterness.  The  obligation  the  people  of  Iowa  are  undei' 
to  Mr.  Easson  for  securing  this  magnificent  edifice,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  our  State,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
He  welcomed  the  Historical  Department  at  its  inception,  hoping  that  it 
might  become  "the  foundation  of  a  still  larger  collection  in  the  futare." 

Among  the  many  distinguished  people  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
Corner-stone,  no  man  was  greeted  with  more  warmth,  as  no  speaker  awoke 
heartier  applause,  than  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Paryin.  It  was  most  appropri- 
ate that  this  should  be.  He  stood  before  the  audience,  the  only  living  rep- 
resentative  of  the  first  territorial  government  of  Iowa,  His  life  has  been  al- 
most miraculously  preserved,  while  all  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
administration  of  Qov.  Robert  Lucas  from  1838  to  1841,  long  since  passed 
away.  He  spoke  with  the  fire  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Though  never  robust,  the  burden  of  his  eighty-two  years  rests  upon 
him  but  lightly.  While  his  life,  as  is  so  well  known,  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Free  Masonry — having  been  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  since  1852 — he  is  the  Nestor  of  our  Iowa  historicml  col- 
lectors. It  has  been  understood  for  many  years  that  the  largest  Biaaonic 
Library  in  the  world  is  that  founded  by  Mr.  Parvin  at  Cedar  Rapida.  It 
is  the  great  result  of  his  life  work.  Aside  from  its  one  chief  specialty* 
it  contains  much  of  the  literature  of  other  secret  societies,  as  well  aa  books 
and  documents  which  furnish  the  foundations  of  Iowa  history.  But 
evidences  of  Mr.  Parvin's  wonderful  industry  and  great  usefulneea,  his 
enlightened  public  spirit  and  generosity,  exist  in  many  Iowa  libraries, 
and  will  long  tell  the  story  of  his  useful  life  and  do  honor  to  his  memory. 
During  its  existence — from  the  time  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  hope — 
the  Historical  Department  has  had  no  truer  or  more  abiding  friend.  His 
words  have  always  been  kind  and  appreciative  and  full  of  encouragement. 
More  than  this,  he  has  from  the  first  been  a  generous  contributor  to  its 

collections. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Lenehan  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  6, 1845.     He  came 

to  Iowa  with  his  parents  in  1850.  They  settled  in  Dubuque  county,  liying* 
awhile  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trappist  Abbey  of  New  Melleray  and  after- 
ward in  the  City  of  Dubuque.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  in 
the  High  School  at  Dubuque.  Later  he  attended  St.  Vincent's  College  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and  St.  Francis  Theological  Seminary  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Catholic  priest  in  1867.  His  first  charge  was 
at  McGregor,  but  five  years  afterward  he  was  stationed  at  Sioax  City, 
where  he  remained  from  1872  to  1886.  In  1887  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Catholic  congregation  at  Boone,  where  he  still  remains.    Father  Lien-^ 
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ehan  is  a  man  of  thoroagh  education,  especially  noted  for  his  knowledge 
uf  the  Oreek,  Latin  and  French  languages,  the  last  of  which  he  both  writes 
and  speaks.  The  first  missionaries  who  came  to  Iowa  were  French  Cath- 
olic priests,  and  Father  Lenehan  was  accustomed  often  in  his  childhood  to 
hear  them  preach  in  their  native  language.  He  is  a  lover  of  books,  a  man 
of  large  and  varied  information.  Thb  Annals  for  January,  1899,  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  Rt.  Rev.  Mathias  Loras,  D.  D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Du- 
buque, from  the  pen  of  Father  Lenehan.  He  was  one  of  the  Bishop's 
acolytes  or  altar  boys,  and  wrote  of  him  from  intimate  acquaintance.  The 
article  referred  to  attracted  wide  attention  in  this  State  and  was  com- 
mended in  the  American  Historical  Review  of  New  York  City.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  editor  of  Thb  Annals  that  Father  Lenehan's  recollections  of 
other  early  Iowa  Catholic  Missionaries  will  yet  appear  in  these  pages. 


COUNTY  HISTORIES. 


Every  state  at  some  period  has  been  afflicted  with 
"County  Histories''  of  a  quite  peculiar  type.  Very  few  of 
our  Iowa  counties  have  escaped  "a  run'*  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
They  seem  incidental  to  certain  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment— like  stone  axes  or  rail  fences.  A  typical  one  is  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  writing,  and  is  fairly  representative  of 
a  large  class  of  these  works.  About  one  half  of  the  volume, 
of  something  over  600  pages,  purports  to  be  a  "History  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,"  and  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  This, 
considered  as  a  mere  outline,  may  suffice  for  people  who 
have  little  time  to  read  or  search  for  historical  facts.  But 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  publishers  it  became  a  sort  of 
labor-saving  affair,  for  the  same  matter,  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  was  used  in  many  counties.  It  also  helped 
swell  the  volumes  to  quite  respectable  proportions.  The 
other  half  of  the  book  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  county 
upon  which  the  publisher  determined  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs— though  portions  of  the  matter  were  so  prepared  as  to 
be  available  in  almost  any  county.  Then  followed  a  brief 
"Biographical  Directory,"  in  which  each  of  the  inhabitants 
was  mentioned — if  they  were  subscribers  to  the  high-priced 
work.     If  they  paid  something  more  their  portraits  appear 
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— usually  iK)or  lithographs,  at  very  high  figures.  Unless 
the  publisher  or  his  canvassing  agent  was  paid  or  profited 
in  some  way  the  names  of  but  comparatively  few  citizens  of 
the  county  were  even  mentioned.  For  the  most  part  the 
men  employed  to  *'work  up''  a  county  possessed  little  edu- 
cation or  fitness  for  literary  employment.  It  was  jocosely 
remarked  of  some  of  them  that  they  had  the  biographical 
sketches  stereotyped,  so  that  they  could  easily  take  out  the 
name  of  ''Jones''  and  insert  that  of  '"Smith"  or  "Brown." 
These  books  were  seldom  if  ever  indexed,  and  while  it  seems 
necessary  to  have  them  in  all  our  State  Historical  Collections, 
it  is  by  careful  search  only  that  one  can  find  the  data  he 
may  require,  if  indeed  it  hap|)ens  to  be  there.  As  histories 
they  are  very  crude  and  ill-digested  affairs.  But  we  are 
happily  passing  out  of  the  period  in  which  such  enterprises 
naturally  flourish,  and  better  things  may  be  looked  for  in 
this  direction.  Indeed,  we  now  have  a  few  county  histories 
of  decided  merit.  Earnest,  painstaking  workers  have  also 
arisen  in  several  of  our  counties,  who  are  gathering  up  the 
facts  of  local  history  and  printing  them  in  attractive,  reada- 
ble sha]:)e,  either  in  the  news{)apers  or  in  book  form.  Among 
these  we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  Harvey  Ingham  of 
Kossuth  county,  R.  E.  Flickinger  of  Pocahontas,  R.  A. 
Smith  of  Dickinson,  J.  W.  Ellis  of  Jackson,  and  Will  Porter 
of  Polk,  who  are  collecting  everything  that  can  be  learned 
of  the  early  history  of  their  localities.  These  are  en- 
couraging indications,  and  there  are  abundant  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  county  histories  of  the  future  will  be  a 
great  advance  upon  the  most  that  have  gone  before. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  FREDERICK  LLOYD. 


This  sad  event  occurred  at  Iowa  City,  April  2, 1899.  He 
was  born  in  London,  England,  May  24,  1826.  During  his 
childhood  his  father,  who  had  served  many  years  in  the  Brit- 
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ish  army,  rising  from  ensign  of  the  32d  regiment  of  foot  to 
lieutenant  of  the  91st  royal  regiment  of  foot,  removed  to 
America,  settling  at  Dummer,  in  Canada.  After  completing 
his  general  education  he  entered  the  medical  college  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  which  Frederick  graduated  in  1854, 
removing  at  once  to  Iowa  City.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he 
became  assistant  surgeon  of  the  11th  Iowa  infantry.  In 
June,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  surgeon  of  our  16th  infan- 
try with  which  he  served  until  September  1,  1863,  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged.  He  returned  to  his  practice  at 
Iowa  City  where  he  remained  until  1878.  He  was  then 
employed  as  a  contract  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  serving 
with  troops  stationed  in  Montana,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
until  1883,  when  he  returned  to  Iowa  City.  Since  that  time 
he  has  edited  The  Iowa  Historical  Record.  He  had  pre- 
viously  for  a  time  edited  the  1st  Series  of  The  Annals  of 
Iowa.  Of  his  labors  on  The  Record,  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard 
writes  as  follows:  "In  this  kind  of  editorial  work  Dr.  Lloyd 
took  special  delight,  and  for  it  he  was  admirably  qualified. 
He  took  pains  to  secure  material  valuable  in  character.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  interested  in  historical 
research  and  secured  their  hearty  co-operation.  The  pages 
of  The  Record  for  more  than  fifteen  years  of  its  existence 
bear  ample  testimony  to  his  industry  and  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty." 

Dr.  Lloyd  was  a  careful  and  conscientious  writer  and  a 
most  honorable  and  estimable  gentleman,  whom  it  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  meet.  His  best  monument  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  these  two  Iowa  historical  magazines,  though  his  in- 
nate modesty  prevented  him  from  taking  the  credit  he  so 
eminently  deserved.  But  his  memory  will  not  fade  out  while 
Iowa  history  shall  have  earnest  students.  We  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  facts  in  this  notice  to  advance  sheets  of  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pickard,  of  Iowa  City,  which  will  appear  in  The  Historical 
Record  for  July,  1899. 
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THE  NEW  COLLEGIATE  HALL  FOR  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  IOWA. 


On  the  7th  day  of  June  were  held  the  formal  ceremonieB 
in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone  of  the  new 
Collegiate  Hall  for  the  University  of  Iowa.  Governor  Leslie 
M.  Shaw  presided.  The  address  for  the  faculty  was  given 
by  Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick.  Hon.  John  P.  DoUiver  gave  the 
leading  address. 

This  new  building,  when  completed,  will  be  not  only  the 
largest  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group 
of  University  structures.  It  will  cost  the  State  abont  $200,- 
000. 

The  erection  of  this  magnificent  building  at  Iowa  City, 
along  with  the  erection  of  the  Historical  building  at  Des 
Moines,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Iowa  will  in  the  future 
deal  more  liberally  with  her  literary  and  educational  institn- 
tions.  Today  the  State  stands  committed  to  the  policy  of 
making  these  institutions  institutions  of  the  highest  order. 
It  has  taken  years  to  establish  this  policy;  but  once  definitely 
settled  there  will  be  no  retreat  therefrom.  B.  F.  s. 


SLAVE-CATCHING  IN  IOWA. 


This  was  a  business  which  did  not  thrive  on  our  free  soiL 
When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  Territory  was  organized 
in  July,  1839,  its  first  case,  as  our  readers  will  remember,. 
was  that  of  the  alleged  fugitive  slave,  **Ralph,"  who  was  de- 
livered to  one  Montgomery,  his  protended  owner,  by  the  sherifif 
of  Dubuque  county,  by  virtue  of  a  precept  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  work  of  recovering  this  piece  of  "property** 
went  on  swimmingly  until  the  proceeding  was  stopped  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corims.  It  was  then  taken  direct  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  territory  "by  the  consent  of  the  partiee.'*" 
Ralph  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  court  and  permitted 
to  go  free.     The  decision  is  published  at  length  in  The  An- 
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NAL8,  Vol.  II,  pp.  531-39.  In  our  present  number  we  pub- 
lish an  interesting  and  valuable  article  by  Mr.  George 
Frazee,  of  Burlington,  giving  an  account  of  the  first  fugitive 
slave  case  after  Iowa  became  a  State.  It  resulted  like  that 
in  Chief  Justice  Charles  Mason's  court — the  colored  man 
went  free.  The  case  has  been  often  referred  to,  but  it  de- 
rives fresh  interest  and  additional  details  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Frazee  was  "the  court"  before  whom  it  was  brought,^ 
and  gives  a  vivid  presentation  of  his  own  recollections.  Un- 
less one  finds  these  affairs  "in  books  recorded,"  it  requires 
an  effort  to  realize  that,  within  the  recollection  of  persons 
now  living,  colored  men — alleged  slaves — who  were  fleeing 
from  bondage  were  hunted  within  the  limits  of  this  State* 
It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  rights  of  a  colored  man  were 
held  as  of  such  little  consequence  in  our  territorial  days  that  "a 
precept  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace"  was  suflScient  to  con- 
sign him  to  slavery.  After  Iowa  became  a  State  the  man- 
date of  a  higher  court  was  required,  but  the  courts  in  the  few 
recorded  instances  found  means  to  avoid  such  infamous  con- 
clusions. Once  a  slave  breathed  the  air  of  Iowa  his  freedom 
was  assured. 


OuB  SUPPLY  of  Numbers  1  and  4  of  Vol.  I,  of  this  3d 
series  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  has  for  some  time  been  ex- 
hausted. If  any  of  our  readers  can  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of 
either  or  both,  the  favor  will  be  gratefully  appreciated,  or 
we  will  cheerfully  pay  for  them.  The  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
each  of  these  numbers  will  enable  the  Historical  Department 
to  complete  an  additional  set  of  this  publication.  They 
therefore  possess  more  than  ordinary  value. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


The  Veby  Reverend  John  Adam  Ebxckxi.  was  bom  at  Naasan,  in 
Rheniflh  PruMia,  June  5, 1826:  he  died  at  Ottnmwa,  Iowa,  June  19,  18d9. 
In  hiH  flixth  year  became  with  his  family  to  the  United  States.  They  settled 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  made  his  stadiea  with  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  with  the  Jesuits  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  Tolnn- 
teered  for  the  Missions  of  Arkansas  with  Bishop  Byrne  of  Little  Rock,  and 
taught  for  some  time  in  the  Seminary  at  Fort  Smith.  Coming  North  to 
the  Diocese  of  Dubuque  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Loras,  NoTem- 
her  19,  1858,  and  February  11,  185-1,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Ottumwa  with 
a  large  field  of  labor  comprising  Wapello,  Wayne,  Appanoose,  Monroe  and 
Polk  counties.  His  stand  was  strong  for  law  and  order.  McComb,  nnder 
sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  a  girl,  had  l>een  respited  by  the  ^ot- 
ernor.  Popular  fury  against  the  hardened  criminal  broke  loose,  and  a 
mol>  battered  open  the  prison  and  dragged  him  away  to  Sugar  Creek  Hill 
to  hang  him.  Father  Rreckel  pleaded  with  the  mob,  induced  them  togiTe 
him  time  to  prepare  for  death,  baptized  him,  accompanied  him  to  the 
place  chosen  for  vengeance, and  kept  their  attention  with  his  discussion  of 
•the  case  and  the  folly  of  their  purpose,  until  some  militia  arriTed  from 
Agency  City,  when  the  prisoner  was  rescued  and  returned  to  jaiL  He  was 
afterwards  executed  according  to  law.  Father  Kreckel  built  St.  Mary's 
church,  then  the  finest  structure  in  the  county,  in  I860.  In  1863  he  opened 
the  Academy  for  Young  Ladies.  There  are  now  three  Catholic  churches  in 
the  city.  The  city  expressed  its  estimate  of  the  man  and  its  general  be- 
reavement in  the  splendid  funeral:  platoons  of  police,  brass  bands,  and  an 
immense  procession,  escorted  the  remains  to  the  cemetery  at  the  dose  of 
the  solemn  religious  servici^s  at  St.  Mary*s  church,  where  sixty  priests  with 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  assisted.  The  eulogy  upon  erery  lip  was, 
'Tather  Kreckel  was  an  honest  man.**  x«. 


Henby  E.  J.  BoABDMAN  was  born  in  Danville,  Vermont,  June  24, 1828; 
he  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  14, 1899.       He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  graduating  from   Dartmouth  College,  In  1850. 
He  wont  south  after  leaving  the  college,  becoming  professor  of  languages 
in  the  Eant  Tennessee  University.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennes- 
see, just  before  leaving  for  the  North.   He  came  to  Marshall  county,  Iowa, 
in  1H53,  Fettling  at  Marietta,  which  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the 
county.      He  became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  acrimonious  contest  for 
the  county  neat,  which  at  one  time  came  very  near  resulting  in  bloodshed. 
When  the  issue  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  MarshaUtown  he  remoTed  to 
that  city  which  became  his  permanent  residence.      He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  thorough  culture.      Had  he  given  his  attention  to  literature 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  won  a  high  place  in  American 
letters.      He  was  several  times  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  party  for  its 
high  honors,  but  owing  to  its  being,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  minority, 
he  won  no  success  in  that  direction.      But  as  a  citizen  and  business  man 
he  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  central  Iowa.      His  life 
was  one  of  intense  activity.      He  became  a  large  landholder,  banker  and 
railroad  attorney,  and  at  his  death  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.     He  was  "a  man  who  considered  his  word  as  good 
as  a  contract  in  writing,  and  in  exacting  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  on 
the  part  of  others  he  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  hard  taskmaster.  Those 
close  to  Mr.  Boardman  for  years  say  that  in  this  he  was  unjustly  criticised, 
and  that  his  beneficence  and  charities  were  many  and  known  only  to  him- 
self."   He  was  nearly  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  men  residing  at  Marshall- 
town  during  the  sixties  whose  large  business  operations  made  them  known 
throughout  the  State. 
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John  Temple  Stone  was  born  in  Dansville,  New  York,  February  12, 
1846;  he  died  at  Nevada,  Iowa,  April  2, 1899.  His  mother,  then  a  widow, 
settled  in  Illinois  about  the  year  1855,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  en- 
listed in  Co.  B,  34th  Illinois  Infantry,  February  2, 1864,  serving  with  Sher- 
man throughout  the  campaign  that  ended  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  He 
was  taken  ill  of  typhoid  fever  just  in  time  to  miss  the  famous  **March  to 
the  Sea."  Upon  his  recovery  he  joined  his  regiment  and  participated  in 
the  closing  conflicts  of  the  Oivil  War.  He  reached  Nevada  in  the  fall  of 
1865  where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1868,  or  a  year  or 
two  earlier,  he  entered  the  oftioe  of  T?ie  Nevada  Representative^  where  he 
continued  to  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  became 
well  known  in  Story  county,  where  he  won  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him.  The  Representative  speaks  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms  of  his  high  character  and  noble  qualities.  From  what  has  been  writ- 
ten in  relation  to  Mr.  Stone  we  copy  the  following  tribute  by  Hon.  J.  M. 
Brainard  of  The  Boone  Standard:  **It  is  not  often  that  a  printer  in  Iowa 
spends  his  life  in  the  office  which  he  enters  as  an  apprentice,  the  only 
other  instance  that  I  now  recall  being  that  uf  Mr.  John  Mahin,  publisher 
of  The  Muscatine  Journal.  Mr.  Stone's  life  has  been  one  of  faithful  atten- 
tion to  duty  as  the  same  was  presented  to  him  day  by  day.  It  may  have 
been  uneventful  but  it  was  shorn  of  the  restless  care  which  marks  the  ex- 
istence of  those  who  are  not  contented  to  walk  the  *cool  sequestered  vale 
of  life.'  He  was  always  cheerful,  and  he  was  by  nature  kind.  With  kind- 
ness, cheerfulness  and  contentment,  why  may  not  his  life  be  written  as  a 
successful  one?  How  many  there  are  who  would  gladly  exchange  all  that 
struggle  and  vexation  has  gathered  about  them  for  this  trinity  at  the  end!" 

Daniel  W.  Flaoleb  was  bom  in  Western  New  York,  (probably  at  Lock- 
port),  March  24,  1835;  he  died  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  March  29, 
1899.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1856  and  graduated  fifth 
in  his  cla^s.  June  24,  1861.  From  the  date  of  his  graduation  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  continuously  in  the  regular  army,  in  which  he  rose 
through  all  the  grades  to  brigadier-general  and  chief  of  ordnance.  He 
served  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  as  acting  aide-de-camp  to  Col.  Hunter.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Roanoake  Island,  Newbeme,  Fort  Macon, 
South  Mountain.  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg. He  served  at  various  posts  as  ordnance  officer,  until  1871,  when  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  where  he 
succeeded  General  T.  J.  Rodman,  the  great  ordnance  expert  and  inventor. 
He  remained  there  until  1886,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Pennsylvania.  The  service  through  which  he  became  best  known 
to  the  people  of  Iowa  was  at  Rock  Island.  He  was  made  brigadier-general 
and  chief  of  ordnance  January  23,  1891,  after  which  he  served  at  the  army 
headquarters  in  W^ashington.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ability,  an  accom- 
plished, brave  and  energetic  officer,  who  won  distinguished  credit  wherever 
he  served.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he  suffered  greatly  from  overwork 
which  it  was  thought  resulted  in  his  death.  He  was  the  chief  artisan  and 
builder  of  the  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  which  will  always  remain  the  most 
distinguishing  result  of  his  long  and  faithful  service.  He  wrote  a  ^'History 
of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  Island  of  Rock  Island**  which  was  published 
by  the  government  in  1877.  It  is  a  large  quarto  volume,  and  a  work  of 
great  merit,  but  it  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  He  always 
manifested  the  most  friendly  interest  in  the  Historical  Department  of 
Iowa  and  was  very  helpful  in  its  acquisition  of  articles  of  historical  interest. 

MoBOAN  G.  Thomas  was  a  native  of  Wales,  where  he  was  bom  fifty-four 
years  ago;  he  died  in  Des  Moines,  April  11,  1899.  Mr.  Thomas  had  an 
eventful  life,  having  emigrated  to  Australia  in  the  early  seventies.  He 
had  pursued  the  vooations  both  of  a  farmer  and  miner.    He  worked  many 
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years  in  gold,  copper  and  coal  mines,  acquiring  a  large  experience  in  thcxse 
employments.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  William  Larrabee  as  state  mine 
inspector,  which  position  he  held  by  regular  appointments  until  the  date 
of  his  death.  He  was  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  expert  in 
mining  matters.  He  was  a  practical,  progressiTc  man.  whose  honesty  and 
sense  of  justice  commended  him  to  the  kind  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 
By  the  mine  owners  and  operatives  he  was  implicity  trusted  and  was  often 
instrumental  in  settling  their  constantly  recurring  disputes.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  competent  counselor  and  a  fair  guide.  A  well  educated  man,  he 
was  largely  interested  in  Welsh  literature.  He  had  made  many  efforts 
for  the  revival  of  the  literature  of  that  country,  and  had  published  many 
original  articles  and  translations  on  that  subject.  He  was  a  man  of  ^reat 
generosity,  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  various  charities.  His  death 
was  a  sad  loss  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  State. 

Dbnnib  F.  McCarthy  died  at  his  home  in  Des  Moines,  June  18,  1899. 
Col.  McCarthy  was  born  in  Ireland,  July  9, 1836.  While  he  was  very  yonng 
his  parents  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New  England.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Massachusetts.  In  1857  he  located  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Farley,  while  he  also  made 
surveys  for  the  government.  He  later  removed  to  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
where  he  wa8  private  secretary  and  confidential  friend  of  the  then  promi- 
nent David  Faribault.  In  1862  he  entered  the  army  as  2d  lieutenant  of 
Co.  H,  Tenth  Minnesota  Volunteers,  and  was  sent  with  Gen.  Sibley  through 
the  Dakotas  where  the  Indians  were  making  trouble.  On  his  return  from 
this  campaign  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  serving  under  General 
Rosccrans.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  war  until  1864,  when,  owing  to  ill 
health,  he  was  mustered  out,  and  returned  to  Faribault.  In  1872  he  a^in 
became  a  resident  of  Iowa,  locating  at  St.  Ansgar.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Mitchell  county.  In  1887  he  became  deputy  state 
auditor.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  state  bank  examiner.  His  life  was  a 
useful  one  and  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  associates. 


Judge  William  Cowleb  Jambs  was  born  at  Elmira,  Ohio,  January  1, 
1830:  he  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  April  2, 1899.  He  was  an  old-time 
pioneer,  who  settled  in  Council  Bluffs  in  1853,  and  resided  there  until  his 
death.  In  his  early  years  he  had  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  brick  mason. 
He  erected  the  first  brick  house  in  Council  Bluffs  in  1855.  He  became  a 
lawyer  and  wa8  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Mont- 
gomery, Reed  &,  James.  He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  relating  to  real  estate.  He  was  elected  county  judg^  in 
185G,  uerved  many  years  as  alderman,  and  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  the 
city.  In  1877  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant-gOTemor. 
In  the  time  of  his  greatest  activity  he  was  connected  with  most  of  the  pub- 
lic enterprises  which  have  resulted  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  One  who  knew  him  well  says:  "He  was  generous  to  a  fault  and 
there  was  no  limit  to  what  he  would  do  for  a  friend.  Throughout  his  career 
he  bore  the  reputation  of  a  scrupulously  honest  man." 

Thomas  Habdik  died  at  his  home  in  Dubuque.  April  10, 1899.  He  was 
born  in  Montreal,  January  25,  1819.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Dubuque 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  held  many  positions  of  public  trust. 
During  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan  he  serred 
in  the  office  of  bis  friend,  Oen.  Warner  Lewis,  who  was  Surveyor  Qeneral 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hardie  represented  Dnbuqne 
county  in  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  General  Assemblies,  and  was  considered  a 
parliamentarian  of  unusual  ability.  He  had  served  thirty-six  years  con- 
tinuously as  secretary  of  the  Dubuque  Board  of  Education.  He  was  a 
prominent  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow  and  had  held  offices  in  each  organisation. 
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Joseph  Buffom  Stxwabt  was  bom  near  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  August 
12,  1821;  he  died  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  10,  1899.  His  father.  Dr. 
Abram  Stewart,  was  for  many  years  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army.  He  died 
in  1834,  and  the  following  year  the  mother  removed  to  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Stewart  was  fourteen  years  of  age  at  this  time  and  thencefor- 
ward his  home  was  in  this  State.  He  settled  in  Des  Moines  in  1853,  where 
he  became  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Office.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Black  Hawk  and  many  other  prominent  Iowa  Indians,  as 
well  as  with  the  leading  men  of  our  State  during  the  past  half  century. 
He  became  an  extensive  dealer  in  real  estate,  from  which  he  realized  a  hand- 
some fortune.  His  long  residence  in  this  State  had  stored  his  memory 
with  varied  recollections,  some  of  which  he  intended  to  write  out  for  these 
pages;  but  the  opportunity  for  doing  this  never  came.  He  was  a  genial, 
pleasant  gentleman  whose  departure  was  widely  deplored. 

ABBii  Bbach,  a  pioneer  resident  of  the  State  died  at  his  home  in  Iowa 
City,  June  19,  1899.  He  was  born  in  New  York  and  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schnectady,  New  York, 
in  1849.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Iowa  City.  In  1865  he  occupied  for  a 
short  time  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  State  University,  ill  health 
compelling  him  to  resign.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity.  When  the  capital  was  removed  to  Des  Moines 
he  came  with  it  and  served  as  deputy  state  auditor  from  1855  to  1859,  un- 
der John  Pattee.  When  his  term  of  office  expired  he  returned  to  Iowa 
■City,  which  became  his  home.  He  was  for  a  short  time  acting  private  sec- 
retary to  Gov.  Kirkwood.  Mr.  Beach  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  lit- 
erary tastes.   In  1895  he  published  a  book  of  poems  called  "Western  Airs.*' 

Spencbb  S.  Benedict  died  at  Sioux  City,  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Robinson,  April  9,  1899.  Mr.  Benedict  was  prominent  in  the 
business  and  political  circles  of  Civil  War  times  and  earlier.  He  was  born 
in  Albany,  October  19,  1812.  In  1837  he  was  chosen  assistant  alderman  in 
Albany;  from  1839-41  he  was  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Seward, and  was 
also  on  the  staffs  of  Governors  Hamilton  Fish  and  E.  D.  Morgan.  Later 
he  served  as  quartermaster-general  of  the  state,  as  harbor  master  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  during  the  war  he  was  the  confidential  friend  of 
Secretary  Seward.  He  remained  in  the  state  department  for  several  years. 
He  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

RoBBBT  LowBY  was  a  native  of  Blair  county,  Pennsylvania;  he  died  at 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  April  17,  1899,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  set- 
tled at  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1853,  and  was  for  some  time  associated  in  busi- 
ness with  Hon.  Hiram  Price.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  grain  dealers 
of  eastern  Iowa.  While  residing  in  Davenport  he  was  elected  state  sena- 
tor (1869)  for  Scott  county,  serving  the  regular  term  of  four  years.  He  was 
a  leading  and  influential  member  of  the  senate,  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  legislation  of  that  period.  He  was  appointed  register  of  the  U.  S. 
Land  Office  at  Huron,  South  Dakota,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  that  city  was  thereafter  his  home  until  his  death.  Mr.  Lowry  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Iowa  on  the  Centennial  Commission  of  1876. 


Mabtbn  H.  Jones,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Davis  county,  died  at  his  home 
in  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  May  25, 1899.  He  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  In- 
diana, January  7, 1828.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Indiana  in  March, 
1851,  and  the  same  month  removed  to  Bloomfield  where  he  afterwards  prac- 
ticed law.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  lieutenant  of  Co.  D,  Forty-fifth 
Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  in  various  positions  of  trust  in  the  county.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  written  by  his  life-long  friend  Col.  S.  A.  Moore,  appeared 
in  The  Daily  Iowa  Capital  for  May  29. 
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H  veil  kDuwn  physician  of  Delairare  coDntf,  died  mt 
his  home  in  Delhi,  lown,  April  IS.  18119.  Be  was  born  in  Jeffemon  C0UDI7. 
New  York,  October  HO,  1824.  Id  1854  he  grailnalcd  ftciin  Rnsh  Medical 
college.  Chicago,  and  located  the  same  year  at  Delhi.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  an  Basiatont  sargeon  of  the  Twenty -Be  Tenth  Iowa  lafanlr;. 
He  was  a  rep leBeata live  in  tbe  Eleientb  QoDetal  Aaseuiblj  and  Berved  aa 
state  senator  in  tbe  Foarteenth  and  Fifteenth.  He  whs  an  active  member 
of  the  O.  A.  R.,  and  an  scdeut  problbltioDiHt. 

RnuitNX  A.  Wbitaub  was  born  ia  Oneida  oonntj.  New  York,  Angost 
26,  1828:  he  died  !□  Watortoo.  Iowa.  March  23,  1S!>9.  He  wa»  a  pioneer 
settler  of  Waterloo,  haiing  located  there  in  1856.  Mr.  Wbilaber  was  the 
flrst  major  of  tbe  town.  He  served  manj  years  on  tbe  Bobool  board,  was 
eight  years  connly  tceaenrcr,  and  aeerelBrj  of  the  Black  Hawk  Countj  ] 
Agricultural  Society  fur  twenty-one  yean.  Al  the  time  of  his  death  wu 
president  uf  tbe  County  Early  Betllers'  Association. 

Addbew  J.  HvDB,  one  of  Che  earliest  pioncera  of  Scott  cuuDly,  died  K 
his  home  in  Davenport,  May  IS,  lS9d.  He  was  born  iu  Farrisburg,  Tet 
mont,  January  20.  1H17.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  ISSR.  and  for  sixty-tbitt 
years  had  made  his  home  in  Scotl  county.  In  early  days  he  wasci 
with  the  GoTcrumont  Land  Department.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fift 
General  Assembly.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  OU 
Settlers'  Association.  

WiLTKa  WioNEa,  a  member  of  Co.  A.  Fifty-flrst  Iowa  Regiment,  i 
killed  in  battle  at  Ktipote,  Luxou,  ou  June  1».  1899.     He  was  a  Des  MoiM 
hoy.  having  been  born  and  raised  iu  the  oity.  and  was  but  twenly-li 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  de»th.  This  brave  young  soldier  Tulnnl«cred 
for  a  Rpecial  and  perilous  service  with  the  Hawthorne  mounlaiu  batteiy,^ 
end  with  four  others  of  bis  company  was  detailed  tor  (hat  work.      He  wnvjl 
the  first  man  In  tbe  Fifty-first  Iowa  Infantry  to  lose  bis  life  in  b 

Mrs.  Pktkb  A.  Dav  (Catherine  Thompson)  was  born  in  Buffalo,  NeW>1 
York,  sixty-Qve  years  ago;  she  died  in  Iowa  City,  June  IS.  1899.  "SImJ 
was  a  woman  of  splendid  attainments  and  stood  in  the  highest  rani 
social  and  religions  life."*  She  was  the  wife  of  Hon.  Peter  A.  Dey.  Th*^ 
family  beuame  widely  knowa  throughout  this  and  other  states  from  hia'1 
long  and  diatingaished  services  on  the  Boards  of  Capitol  and  Railroad  ■ 
CommisBioners. ■ 

Enmt  MuELLEB  WHS  born  in  Dahl,  Qermany.  in  November,  1832,  antM 
died  at  his  home  in  Butler  township,  Scott  county,  April  18.  I89U.    Heat' 
tied  there  in  1854.     He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  active  la 
lie  affairs.     In  politics  he  was  a  Kepublican  and  represented  Soolt  01 
in  the  Firicenlh,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Oen 
eral  AsHemblieB.  

Joan  C.  BtsHABD,  a  pioneer  of  Polk  county,  was  bom  in  Cambridge 
Ohio,  January  25,  1812.  and  died  nt  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  near  Altoonl 
Iowa,  March  »,  18!I9.  Mr.  Bishard  came  to  Iowa  in  1859  and  had  lived  ii 
Polk  county  nearly  forty  years.  With  his  wife  he  celebrated  the  si 
sixth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  last  Jannary.   Mrs.  Bishard  died  a  tei^ 

Isjt  R.  SatPLBY  wan  born  in  Carroll  county,  Hnrylaud.  Beptember  I, 
182U;  he  died  at  his  home  in  Richland  township.  Onthrie  county.  May  ITjil 
1899.  During  the  Cisil  War  he  served  as  captain  in  the  127tb  and  ST'  '^ 
Pennsylvania  regiments.  He  has  lived  in  Oathrio  county  since  tSda. 
was  a  member  o[  the  Twenty- second  and  Twenty -third  General  AsBembliel 

Mas.  CiBOLiMB  J.  BoLTBB  died  at  her  home  in  Logan.  Iowa,  April  i 
1899.  at  the  age  of  tifty-Beven.  She  was  the  wife  of  Slate  Senator  L.  B 
Bolter,  and  was  highly  respected  tbroogboat  her  wide  circle  of  aoqiwiotanai 
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following  article  wbb  prepnred  for  these  pilgea  at  the  Wiir  Depurt- 
WnshingtoD,  D,  C.  The  post  whs  known  in  oor  esrlj  daya  as  "A 
States  Frontier  Fort  locateil  at  the  forks  of  Ihe  De«  Mciinee  and 
wi  Rivera,  at  the  present  nite  of  the  city  of  Deh  Mninca,  Iowa.  Lati- 
.S2.  IfODgitnde  16.37  \V.  Waiihiiigton."  This  article  quotes  quite 
K-om  contemporary  olHcial  letters,  and  gives  a  clear  and  well -outlined 

of  the  old  military  post.  Few,  If  nny.  of  the  men  to  whom  it  rofera 
r  living.  The  frontispiece  of  the  present  namber  is  a  map  of  the 
caich  we  have  caueeil  lo  he  ensraved  from  a  drawing  also  furnUhed 
War  Depactmenl. — Ediiob  or  the  ANiiAt.s. 

le  preliminary  ngitatioii  nnd  reconnoisBances  incident 
■  location  of  a  military  [xjel  at  this  point,  uommenL-ed  as 
US  1n3o,  or  soon  after  the  time  when  Lieut.  Col.  Kearny* 
a  dt^tachment  of  thp  Dragoon  regiment  was  sent  up 
St.  Lonis,  to  establish  and  garrison  a  j-wint  at  the  mouth 
;  river.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Col.  Kearny,  at 
jad  of  a  considerable  expedition,  followed  up  the  valley, 
■en  the  Des  Moines  and  Skunk,  under  instructions  from 
?ar  Department  to  halt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon 
ilect  a  site  suitable  for  a  military  post. 
is  report  on  his  return,  which  is  embodied  in  the  sketch 
»rt  Dee  Moines  No.  1,  was  unfavorable  to  the  establish- 
F  a  post  in  that  rit-inity,  for  reasons  which  in  a  military 
were  perhaps  conclusive. f  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
ter,  the  War  Department  declined  to  join,  and  Col. 
^e  Croghan,;}:  lusjwctor  General  of  the  Army,  who 
bout  to  visit  the  frontier,  was  instructed  to  look  into 
tatter  carefully  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  break- 
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in*:  Up  Fort  Armstrong  at  the  mouth  of  Roc*k  River  ami 
traiijif erring  its  garrison  to  a  suitable  site  up  the  Des  Moines. 
Col.  Croghan's  re|x^rt  in  the  case  was  more  diplomatic 
than  logical.  Doubting  the  expediency  in  any  event,  of  €^- 
tahlisliing  a  jK>st  in  that  \ncinity.  he  suggests,  should  it 
Ix'  decided  to  buihi.  that  five  or  six  comi)anies  of  infantry-  \ye 
ordered  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings, 
though  **In  all  pro})ability  it  will  not  be  oci^upied  be  vend  a 
few  years.''  He  had  learned  with  much  regret  that  a  bill 
had  l>een  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  laying  out  of  a  road 
from  old  Fort  Des  Moines  to  Fort  Leavenworth.    He  remarks: 

There  i?  now.  altogether  too  much  traveling  between  the  sereral   forts 
for  the  quiet  of  the  frontier,  and  good  roads  will  only  increase  the  eril  by 
opening  the  whole  territory  to  theravenoos  appetites  of  lawlef«s  Tagabonds 
and  more  greedy  land  speculators.    Already  has  this  description  of  persons 
begun  to  talk  about  the  tine  lands  on  the  loway  and  Des  Moines,  and  per- 
haps before  two  years  are  gone  by  they  will  be  crying  aloud  for  a  new  ter- 
ritory on  that  side  of  the  Mississippi.     First  will  eouiea  memorial  to  Con- 
gress from  Missouri,  to  extend  her  northern  line  until  it  shall  strike  the 
Missouri  River:  and  then,  a  new  territory  having  been  created^  an  or^nt 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  Indians  sent  to  the  south  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri.    From  the  chanties  that  I  have  witnessed  since  my  first  visit  to  that 
section  of  country,  and  from  my  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  those  frontier  men.  and  of  the  immigrants  who  are  daily  adding  to 
their  number.  I  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  in  a  very  few  year^  we 
will  positively  need  and  perhaps  may  garrison  bnt  the  two  pc^cts  of  St. 
Peters  and  Council  Blulfs.  upon  the  whole  frontier. 

Col.  Croghan's  fears  as  to  the  advance  of  qaasi -civilization 
wt-st  of  the  Missis.«iip|)i  were  singularly  prophetic,  for  almost 
precisely  the  course  of  j)roceclure  outlined  in  his  rejK>rt  of 
January  2o,  1^3♦),  was  developed  within  the  following  two 
years.  So  rapid  was  tht-  westward  march  of  emigration  in 
this  direction,  that  Ivfore  the  (Tovernuient  could  fix  apon  a 
\X)U\\  sufficiently  advanced  whereat  to  build  a  post  for  the 
protection  of  the  Iowa  settlements,  the  settlements  had 
theuLselves  pushed  forward  until  most  of  the  country  east  of 
Ft.  Leavenworth  had  l>een  .seized  by  s|x*culatore,  and  much 
was  already  under  cultivation.  The  section  immediately 
surrounding  the  juncti<^)n  of  the  RacciK^n  and  the  Des  Moines 
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Lad  so  far  escaped  the  invasion.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  report  of  Col.  Kearny  before  mentioned,  a 
part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation,  especially  prized  by  those 
tribes  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  game  that  frequented 
its  resorts.  These  tribes,  in  every  other  respect  friendly  and 
peaceable,  resisted  with  fury  and  warlike  demonstrations  all 
encroachments  upon  their  domain.  The  strongest  objection 
advanced  by  Col.  Kearny  to  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post  at  the  Raccoon  fork,  was  the  protest  of  the  Indians  that 
the  soldiers  would  drive  off  the  little  game  that  was  left  them. 
For  these  reasons  the  six  or  seven  vears  following  the  visit 
of  Kearny  were  years  of  comparative  quiet  to  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  who  freely  roamed  the  country  along  the  Des  Moines, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  upper  fork,  where  the  so-called  "Neutral 
Ground"  separated  them  from  their  relentless  enemies,  the 
Sioux. 

Still,  it  was  only  by  reason  of  the  stubborn  determination 
of  the  Government  to  protect  these  tribes  in  their  treaty 
rights,  that  this  section  was  so  long  left  comparatively  un- 
disturbed. Settlements  swarmed  about  the  boundaries  on 
every  side.  Congress  was  being  flooded  with  petitions  to  open 
the  lands  to  settlement,  and  every  possible  pressure  was  being 
made  upon  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  remove  the 
Indians  and  occupy  their  territory.  In  1841,  the  encroach- 
ments on  the  Indian  domain  had  become  so  frequent  and 
determined  that  it  became  apparent  to  the  Government  that 
provision  must  be  made  to  recognize  the  inexorable  demands 
of  civilization,  which  had  crowded  the  red  man  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Mississippi  within  half 
a  century,  and  which  was  destined  to  continue  its  onward 
march  until  restrained  alone  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Negotiations  were  accordingly  opened  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes,  and  on  the  11th  October,  1842,  purchase  of  the 
reservation  was  finally  effected. 

Still,  so  reluctant  were  they  to  leave  the  lands  that  were 
attached  to  them  by  the  traditions  of  centuries,  that  it  was 
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stipulated  that  they  might  remain  yet  another  three  years, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  no  white  man  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  on  their  reservation.  To  protect  them  in  this  stipula- 
tion, and  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  out  its  part  of 
the  treaty,  it  was  decided  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  to  locate  a 
detachment  of  troops  directly  on  the  reservation,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  agency  buildings,  then  on  the  Des  Moines, 
a  short  distance  below  the  Raccoon  fork,  at  the  site  of  what 
was  then  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

The  selection  of  this  particular  site  was  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  the  spot  by  Captain  James  Allen,  of  the  Dragoons 
regiment,  whose  company  had  for  several  years  been  stationed 
between  Leavenworth  and  Gibson,  and  who  was  familiar  with 
the  locality.  In  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  dated  Fort' 
Sandford,  Iowa,  December  30.  1842,  in  referring  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  protecting  the  Indians  in  their  treaty  rights  by 
stationing  troops  within  their  reservation,  he  says: 

I  went  up,  as  you  know,  last  month  as  highaa  the  month  of  the  Raccoon 
River,  and  had  in  view  at  the  time  to  look  ont  a  suitable  point  for  the 
stationing  of  troops  for  the  time  required.  And  I  did  select,  with  a  Tiew 
to  recommend  it,  the  point  made  by  the  junction  of  the  Raccoon  with  the 
Dcs  Moines 

My  reasons  for  selecting  that  point  are  these:  The  soil  is  rich;  and 
wood,  stone,  water  and  grass  are  all  at  hand.  It  will  be  high  enough  up 
the  river  to  protect  these  Indians  against  the  Sioux,  and  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  part  of  their  new  country,  where  the  greatest  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  squatters  to  get  in.  It  is  about  equidistant  from  the  Missoori  and 
Mitssissippi  Rivers,  atid  offers  a  good  route  to  both,  the  direct  roate  to  the 
Missouri  parsing  around  the  heads  of  many  ugly  branches  of  Grand  RiTer. 
It  will  be  25  miles  within  the  new  line,  about  the  right  distance  from  the 
settlements,  and  above  all  of  the  Indian  villages  and  trading  houses  (all  of 
the  Sacs  have  determined  to  make  their  villages  on  a  larger  prairie  bottom 
that  commences  about  two  miles  below,  and  the  traders  have  selected  their 
sites  there  also).  It  will  also  be  about  the  head  of  keel-boat  nsTigation  on 
the  Des  Moines.  I  think  it  better  than  any  point  farther  ap,  because  it 
will  be  harder  to  get  supplies  higher  up,  and  no  point  or  post  that  may  be 
established  on  this  river  need  be  kept  up  more  than  three  years,  or  until 
these  Indians  shall  leave.  A  post  for  the  northern  boundary  of  future 
loway  will  go  far  above  the  sources  of  the  Des  Moines. 

Now,  as  to  the  process  of  establishing  this  post.  I  do  not  seek  the  job; 
but  I  am  willing  to  undertake  it,  if  my  suggestions  for  that  purpose  shall 
be  approved.    I  would  build  but  common  log  cabins,  or  hutc,  for  both  men 
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and  officers,  giTing  them  good  floors,  windows  and  doors,  stables,  very 
common,  but  close  and  roomy,  Pickets,  Block-houses  and  such  like,  not  at 
all.  The  buildings  to  be  placed  in  relations  of  comfort,  conrenience  and 
good  taste;  and  of  defense,  so  far  as  the  same  may  comply  with  the  first  rule. 

Ten  mechanics,  and  five  laborers,  and  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  tools  and 
implements,  and  the  small  material,  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  Qr.  Mas- 
ter's Dept.  All  to  be  ready  to  go  up  and  begin  early  in  the  spring.  Pine 
lumber  for  the  most  necessary  parts  of  the  buildings  ought  to  be  sent  up 
in  keel-boats,  in  the  spring  rise  of  the  river.  Provisions,  and  com,  Ac, 
may  be  sent  up  at  the  same  time. 

With  such  means  and  the  force  of  my  company,  I  could  make  a  good 
and  comfortable  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon  during  the  next 
summer,  and,  in  the  meantime,  give  to  the  Indians  all  necessary  protec- 
tion. One  of  their  agents  has  told  me  that  the  Am.  Fur  Company  would 
probably  send  up  a  steamboat  to  the  Raccoon  on  the  spring  rise.  If  they 
do,  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  send  up  army  supplies. 

I  could  easily  hare  com  raised  for  me  in  that  country  if  I  could  now 
contract  for  it,  and  permit  a  person  to  open  a  farm  there.  Such  is  the  de- 
sire of  people  to  get  a  footing  in  the  country  that  I  belieye  that  now  I 
could  hire  corn  to  be  raised  there,  next  summer,  for  25  cts.  per  bushel.  I 
could  get  lumber  on  as  good  terms,  by  allowing  some  one  to  build  a  mill. 
In  short,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  post 
there  if  notice  of  such  a  design  shall  be  given  in  time.  But  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  required  of  my  company  that  they  shall  build  this  new  post 
without  the  assistance  of  the  hired  labor  that  I  have  suggested.  I  have 
not  the  necessary  mechanics 'for  the  purpose;  and  if  I  had,  it  would  be  re- 
quiring too  much  of  them.  It  is  not  competent  for  dragoons  to  build  their 
quarters  and  stables,  and  get  their  wood  and  do  their  duty  as  soldiers. 

I  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  extract  of 
my  letter  to  the  colonel.  The  new  post  will  be  so  purely  temporary  that 
this  character  of  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  its  construction.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  and  method  that  I  have  recommended,  this  post  may  be 
built  and  established,  for  one  company  of  dragoons,  for  about  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars. 

If  a  company  of  infantry  could  also  be  sent  to  this  new  post,  it  would 
be  well,  although  it  would  increase  somewhat  the  expense  of  its  establish- 
ment.    Of  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  Department  will  best 

judge. 

But  I  will  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Department  the  necessity  for  a 

speedy  decision  on  the  subject  of  this  new  post,  that  if  it  is  to  be  estab- 
lished early  measures  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  timely  transportation  of 
the  necessary  materials  and  supplies.  The  rise  of  the  Des  Moines  will 
occur  in  March. 

In  regard  to  the  point  recommended  for  the  new  post,  I  may  remark, 
that  I  have  seen  much  of  the  territory  of  loway,  and  particularly  of  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  having,  in  addition  to  my  observations  from  there 
to  the  mouth  of  Raccoon,  crossed  the  territory  with  my  company  last  Sum- 
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iner,  on  a  direct  route  from  Ft.  Leavenworth  to  Ft.  Atkinson,  crossing  the 
Des  Moines  above  Raccoon,  and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  learned  I 
would  recommend  the  point  that  I  have  designated  as  the  most  saitable 
for  the  post  in  question. 

All  of  this  is  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  late  treaty  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  will  be  approved  and  ratified;  bat  this  treaty  is  so 
very  favorable  and  advantageous  to  the  United  States  that  I  feel  no  ap- 
prehensions for  its  fate. 

Capt.  Allen's  company  of  dragoons  at  that  time  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Sandford  on  the  Des  Moines,  at  a  point  six- 
ty-five miles  west  from  Fort  Madison,  twenty-five  north  of 
the  Missouri  boundary,  and  about  four  miles  west  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Agency  (his  nearest  postoflice  being  at  Fairfield, 
now  the  county  seat  of  JeflFerson  county),  or  as  near  as  may 
be  at  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Ottumwa,  in  Wa- 
pello county,  where  it  remained  during  the  winter  of  1842-3. 
The  Captain's  recommendations  had  met  the  approval  of 
Gen.  Scott  and  the  War  Department,  and  Col.  Kearny — then 
commanding  the  3d  District  at  St.  Louis — was  directed  to 
cause  the  post  to  be  established.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  following  spring,  during  which  the  treaty  had  hung  fire 
in  the  Senate  for  so  long  a  time  that  fears  were  entertained 
that  it  would  not  be  ratified,  that  it  was  fully  determined  to 
move  the  trooj)S  from  the  Agency  to  the  Raccoon  fork. 

By  Orders  No.  f>,  dated  Headquarters  3d  Military  De- 
partment, Jetferson  Barracks,  February  20th,  1843,  it  was 
ordered  that — 

A  temporary  powt  will  be  established  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  on  the  River  Des  Moines,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Raccoon, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Government  on  that  frontier. 

The  troops  designated  for  the  garrison  of  the  new  post  are  Captain 
Allen's  comj)any  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  at  present  stationed  near  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Agency,  and  a  company  of  the  1st  Infantry  now  stationed  at  Fort  Craw- 
ford, to  be  selected  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  the  regiment. 

The  site  of  the  post  will  be  determined  upon  by  Captain  Allen;  and  he 
will  also  have  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  requisite  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  command:  which  will  be  constructed  with  as  strict  a 
regard  to  economy  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and 
ctmforniably  to  the  instructions  forwarded  from  this  ottice,  or  such  Qrder 
as  he  may  hereafter  receive  from  proper  authority. 
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Captain  Allen  left  Sandford  with  a  small  detachment  of 
dragoons  on  the  29th  of  April,  for  the  new  station,  whither 
a  steamboat  with  supplies  had  been  dispatched  from  St.  Louis, 
arriving  in  time  to  receive  and  land  them.  Leaving  his  men 
to  guard  the  stores,  he  returned  to  the  Agency  to  bring  up 
the  balance  of  his  company  from  whence,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
he  dispatched  a  report  of  his  movements  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    He  writes: 

I  have  located  the  potst  on  the  point  I  Bclected  for  it  last  fall,  the  point 
made  by  the  junction  of  the  Raccoon  with  the  Des  Moines.  ...  I  have 
delayed  taking  up  my  horses  or  removing  my  whole  company  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  Spring  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  grass.  It  is  too 
expensive  now  to  take  up  full  rations  of  corn,  and,  the  Des  Moines  river 
being  low,  I  could  not  induce  the  steamboat  that  took  up  the  corn  and 
quartermaster's  stores  to  make  another  trip  at  reasonable  rates.  I  am 
using  a  small  keel-boat  and  wagons,  all  public,  for  transportation  of  corn 
and  some  other  stores,  and  will  move  with  my  company  on  the  18th  instant* 
Fairfield,  loway  Territory,  will  be  my  first  convenient  postoffice,  until 
another  shall  be  established  in  the  new  territory  just  vacated  by  the  Indians* 

It  may  possibly  be  an  item  of  historical  interest  to  the 
good  people  of  the  Capital  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  states  of  the  Union,  to  learn  how  nearly 
their  city  escaped  the  burden  of  a  ridiculous  name,  and  to 
what  fortuitous  incident  is  due  the  one  that  now  attaches  to  it. 

**I  have  named  the  new  post,"  writes  Captain  Allen  at 
this  time,  ^^Fort  Raccoon,  to  which  I  respectfully  ask  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  ...  I  have  recom- 
mended  this  name  because  the  place  has  already  a  great  noto- 
riety under  such  designation  for  a  great  distance  around  it,  a& 
Raccoon  River,  Raccoon  Forks,  Rfwcoon,  The  Raccoon,  &c.,, 
&c.,  by  all  of  which  it  is  known  as  jxirlmps  the  most  conspicuous 
point  in  this  territory,  and  no  other  name  will  so  well  desig- 
nate the  position  of  the  new  post."  It  is  not  sur[)rising  that 
this  suggestion  did  not  strike  the  authorities  at  Washington 
with  the  same  force  as  it  did  the  more  practical  mind  of  its 
worthv  commandant.  '*Forf  loira  would  be  a  verv  ffood 
name,"  endorses  Adjutant  General  Jones  on  the  papers,  which 
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he  submits  to  General  Scott,  '*bat  Raccoon  would  be  shock- 
ing; at  least  in  very  bad  taste/'  It  is  probable  that  Greneral 
Scott  agreed  with  this  view  of  the  case,  for  a  few  days  later, 
he  informs  Captain  Allen  that  the  word  Saccoan  is  not  con- 
sidered a  proper  designation  for  a  military  post  and  that  un- 
til otherwise  directed  he  will  call  the  post^Fori  Des  Moines J^ 

Captain  Allen  does  not  give  up  his  point  without  a  strug- 
gle. **I  am  afraid,'*  he  writes  later,  "that  the  latter  desig- 
nation for  the  post  will  divert  much  of  our  mails  and  supplies 
to  the  late  post  of  this  name  on  the  Mississippi,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  is  yet  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  postmasters 
and  public  carriers.  I  know  that  at  Fort  Atkinson,  last  year, 
most  of  my  letters  and  papers  came  to  me  by  the  way  of  the 
old  post  of  that  name  in  Wisconsin,  and  with  great  delay.  I 
will  therefore  respectfully  suggest  and  recommend  that  some 
name  be  given  to  this  post  to  which  this  inconvenience  may 
not  attach.'' 

If  Captain  Allen  had  limited  the  communication  to  that  sub- 
ject alone,  it  is  quite  probable  that  his  latter  objection  would 
have  been  sustained,  and  some  new  name  have  been  ffiven 
to  his  |K)st.     But  unfortunately  for  him,  if  providential  to  the 
fort,  he  raised  a  i>oint  in  that  letter  regarding  the  right  of 
the  post  to  ''double  rations,*'  which  at  the  time  was  a  matter 
of  contest  between  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments,  with 
the  result  that  his  letter  was  buried  in  some  forgotten  pig^eon 
hole  about  the  desk  of  the  Commanding  General,  from  which 
it  was  not  extracted  until  nearly  two  years  afterwards.      By 
that  date  the  lapse  of  time  had  carried  with  it  the  main  ob- 
jection of  Captain  Allen,  and  the  name  of  Des  Moines  had  so 
long  attached  to  the  fort  that  eipial  objection  would  have  for- 
bidden a  change.     To  this  tritling  circumstance,  the  mislay- 
ing of  a  document,  the  present  capital  city  of  Iowa  undoubt- 
edly owes  its  name. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2i)th  of  May,  Capt.  Allen  with 
his  company  of  dragoons,  four  otlieers  and  4S  men,  landed  at 
the  new  site  and  went  into  camp,  where  they  were  joined  on 
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the  2lBt  by  Capt.  J.  R.  B.  Gardenier's*  company  F,  of  the 
1st  infantry,  two  officers  and  44  men.  The  landing  was 
made  at  the  point  where  the  Court  avenue  bridge  now  stands, 
the  camp  being  laid  out  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines,  it  the  edge  of  the  belt  of  timber  that  extended  along 
the  river  front,  on  about  the  present  line  of  Second  street. 
First  Lieut.  John  H.  King,f  of  the  1st  Infantry  (who  subse- 
quently reached  high  rank  in  the  army  and  was  retired  as 
Colonel  of  the  9th  Infantry),  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the 
post,  and  Second  Lieutenant  C.  F.  Ruflf,J  of  the  Dragoons, 
Quartermaster  and  Commissary.  Capt.  Allen  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  the  command  of  his  company  devolved 
upon  1st  Lieut.  William  N.  Grier,  who  was  retired  forty 
years  later  as  Colonel  of  the  3d  Cavalry;  that  of  the  infantry 
company  being  under  the  charge  of  its  Captain,  J.  R.  B. 
Gardenier,  who  died  in  1850,  while  still  in  command  of  this 
company.  These,  with  Dr.  John  S.  Griffin,  the  surgeon  of 
the  post,  constituted  the  first  roster  of  Fort  Des  Moines. 

The  command  immediately  fell  to  work  erecting  quarters 
and  laying  out  its  gardens,  building  first  a  temporary  wharf 

*John  R.  B.  Oardenier  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  as  a  cadet  from  New 
York,  July  t,  1823,  in  the  same  class  with  Jefferson  Davis.  He  graduated  No.  30,  in  a 
class  of  33.  He  began  his  serrice  as  a  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Ist  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, 1823,  and  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  in  1828.  He  served  at  Fort 
Crawford,  Wis.,  Oalena,  111.,  Dubuque,  and  Fort  Des  Moines,  No.  1,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  and  also  participated  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  reached  a  Captaincy  and 
died  at  Dardanelle  Springs,  Ark.,  June  29, 18G0,  aged  4^ 

fThis  brilliant  soldier  was  bom  in  Michigan,  about  1818,  and  appointed  from  civil 
life  to  a  Second  Lieutenancy  in  1837.  He  came  to  Fort  Des  Moines  with  the  command 
and  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  post  under  Capt.  Allen.  He  afterward  served 
many  years  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Mexican  war.  During  the  civil  war  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  at  its  close  was  commissioned  Colonel  of 
the  9th  regular  infantry.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  (Corinth,  Mur- 
froesboro,  Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  in  the  campaign  before 
Atlanta.    He  was  retired  in  1882  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1888. 

tCharles  F.  Ruff  was  appointed  cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1834,  grad- 
uating in  1838.  He  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Dragoons  the  same 
year,  serving  in  the  army  until  1846,  when  he  resigned  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Lib- 
erty, Mo.  Returning  to  the  service  in  1846,  he  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  participat- 
ing in  the  battles  of  Contreras,  Molino  del  Rey  (where  he  was  wounded),  Chapnltepec 
and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  of 
the  Mounted  Rifles  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  3d  Cavalry.  He  served  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  until  1864,  when  he  was  retired  for  disability,  with  tbe  bre- 
vets of  Colonel  and  Brigadier-Oeneral  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service.  He  died 
at  Philadelphia,  October  1, 1885. 
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at  the  "point*'  so  often  mentioned  by  Capt.  Allen,  at  the 
convergence  of  the  two  streams.  The  first  building  erected 
was  the  public  store-house,  at  a  point  some  fifty  yards  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Raccoon.  This  was  first  completed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  hospital,  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  camp. 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines,  which  was  first  occupied  about  the  20th  of  June. 
The  company  quarters  built  of  logs,  one  story  in  height,  with 
puncheon  floors,  and  capable  of  comfortably  quartering  ten 
men  each,  were  next  commenced  at  the  northwest  of  the  store- 
house; and  still  further  to  the  west  the  stables  for  the  dra- 
goons, behind  which  were  the  corrals,  and  beyond,  following 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Raccoon,  the  company  gardens. 
In  the  fall,  the  quarters  for  the  oflScers  were  begun,  to  the 
right  of  the  store -house  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines,  and  another  garden  laid  out,  across  the  Raccoon,  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  south  bank  of  the  latter  and  west 
bank  of  the  Des  Moines. 

The  commanding  officer's  quarters  stood  on  the  site  now 
(X'cupied  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge  railway  station, 
and  the  front  of  the  officers'  quarters  along  the  line  of  Sec- 
ond street  near  the  track  of  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  rail- 
road. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Council  of  Administration 
was  the  selection  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Kinzie  as  post  trader,  who 
ininu'diately  proceeded  to  erect  his  store  and  dwelling  at  a 
point  to  the  northwest  of  the  flagstaff,  where  now  stands  the 
Sherman  block,  at  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  Court  ave- 
nue. Permits  to  cultivate  patches  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  post,  in  order  that  they  might  i)urvey  for  the  garrison, 
w(Te  granted  Benj.  B.  Bryant,  John  Sturtevant  and  Alexan- 
der Turner.  J.  M.  Thrift,  a  discharged  soldier,  was  given  a 
room  in  the  (jiinrters  to  open  a  tailor's  shop,  and  Charles 
Weatlierford  to  build  a  blacksmith  sho]).  These  i^eople,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  T.  K.  Brooks.  James  Drake  and  J.  B.  Scott. 
all  nttficlies  of  th(^  garrison,  fornu'd  the  first  colony  of  Fort 
I)es  Moines. 
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Bv  the  time  the  winter  of  1843-4  had  lairlv  set  in,  all  the 
buildings  were  under  roof,  and  the  command,  abandoning 
their  tents,  moved  in  and  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
the  circumstances  of  their  isolated  position  would  permit. 
The  contractor  for  supplying  the  post  with  forage  and  beef, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  of  Fairfield,  had  erected,  and  that  winter  oc- 
cupied, the  largest  and  most  comfortable  house  on  the  reser- 
vation. By  the  terms  of  his  contract,  dated  April  18,  1843, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  United  States  that  "the  said  J.  B.  Scott 
shall  be  j)ermitted  to  open  and  cultivate  a  farm  in  the  Indian 
countrv,  to  embrace  at  least  one  section  of  land  of  640  acres, 
the  said  farm  to  be  selected  by  the  said  Scott,  at  any  place 
not  nearer  than  one  mile  of  the  said  military  post,  from  any 
single  body  of  land  not  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
said  military  post,  or  for  the  Indian  villages,  or  the  licensed 
trading  houses  in  the  country:  the  said  Scott  to  enjoy  the 
use  and  the  benefit  of  the  said  farm  until  the  time  that 
the  Indians  shall  have  left  the  country,  agreeably  to  their 
late  treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  remove  south  of  the 
Missouri  River;  provided,  that  the  said  Scott  shall  from  time 
to  time  faithfully  execute  all  his  agreements  of  this  contract; 
and  provided  further,  that  he  shall  not  violate  any  law  of  the 
United  States  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  in  the  Indian 
country  nor  any  proper  regulation  of  the  said  military  post 
or  order  of  the  commanding  oflicer." 

Under  this  agreement  Mr.  Scott  had  selected  a  section  of 
land  on  the  opposite  or  east  bank  of  the  Des  Moines;  the  cen- 
ter of  his  western  boundary  line  being  opposite  the  ferry,  and 
liis  residence,  built  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  his  farm, 
directly  opposite  the  site  of  the  officers'  quarters  at  the  fort. 
Adjoining  Scott's  farm  to  the  north,  a  half  section  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Messrs.  George  Washington  and  Washington 
George  Ewing,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  had  been  granted 
trading  permits.  The  log  house  built  by  the  Ewing  brothers, 
was  the  first  dwelling  house  raised  on  the  east  bank.  Adjoining 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Scott  farm  was  a  thick  growth 
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of  timber,  some  two  miles  in  width,  at  the  eastern  ed^e  of 
which  was  the  residence  and  farm  of  the  Phelps  brothers, 
who  were  trading  with  the  Indians  under  a  permit  from  their 
agent,  Mr.  John  Beach.  Next  to  the  Phelps  farm  was  the 
residence  and  buildings  of  the  Indian  agent,  the  latter  being 
about  four  miles  in  a  direct  east  line  from  the  flagstaff  of  the 
fort.  These  parties  were  all  occupying  their  premises  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  at  the  new  post.  With  the  openin|2^  of 
spring,  their  numbers  were  largely  increased  by  white  set- 
tlers, who  hoped  to  pre-empt  lands  in  advance  of  the  treaty, 
and  their  importunities  and  frequent  overt  acts  caused  no 
little  annoyance  to  Capt.  Allen  and  his  officers,  as  none  of 
them  were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  purchase.  They,  how- 
ever, hovered  about  the  vicinity,  eking  out  a  precarious  liv- 
ing in  various  ways,  to  await  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years.  The  necessity  of  watching  these  vagabond  specula- 
tors, and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  restrain  the  rest- 
less instincts  of  his  more  particular  charges,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  afforded  the  commandant  of  the  fort  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  his  meager  force. 

The  settlements  all  about  them  had  the  consequent  result 
of  tempting  the  Indians  to  depredations  and  trespasses,  and 
when  restrained  from  these  acts  to  war  upon  their  neighbors, 
the  Sioux.  In  February,  1844,  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
Governor  of  the  territory,  Capt.  Allen  left  the  fort  with  an 
ofiicer  and  2*J  men  to  find  a  party  of  these  trespassing  Indi- 
ans and  remove  them  back  to  the  reservations.  He  accom- 
plished this  task  without  much  trouble,  returning  to  the  fort 
within  a  few  weeks,  but  was  called  iij)on  to  repeat  the  work 
at  intervals  during  the  whole  period  of  his  occupancy.  These 
tribes  do  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  other  than 
mischievous,  no  serious  offense  being  laid  to  their  charge. 

During  this  season  Lieut.  King  left  the  post  on  an  ex- 
tended leave  of  absence  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Adjutancy 
by  Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Potter,*  and  later  by 

*Jo8epb  Haydn  Potter  was  a  cadet  from  New  Hampshire,  entering  Uie  U.  S.  ICUi* 
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First  Lieut.  Robert  S.  Granger,*  both  of  whom  a  few  years 
later  were  brevetted  for  distinguished  services  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  subsequently  reached  the  highest  grade  in  their 
profession.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  termination  of  the 
treaty,  the  duties  of  the  garrison  increased.  Hundreds  of  set- 
tlers were  "squatting"  along  the  boundaries  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  lands  the  moment  they  were  abandoned  by  the  In- 
dians, and  their  frequent  incursions  over  the  line,  which  were 
usually  accompanied  by  the  shooting  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Indians,  followed  by  acts  of  reprisal,  required  all  the  good 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  commandant  to  maintain 
peace.  Nor  was  this  the  least  difficult  of  his  duties.  It  be- 
came evident,  as  the  time  drew  nearer  that  so  strong  was  the 
disinclination  of  the  tribes  to  leave  their  country,  that  many 
of  them  would  not  go  until  removed  by  force.  So  trying  was 
the  situation,  during  the  summer  of  1845,   that  Capt.  Allen 


tary  Academy  in  1839.  He  graduated  in  1843,  No.  22  in  a  class  of  39.  U.  S.  Qrant  gradu- 
ated No.  21  in  the  same  class.  Second  Lieutenant  Potter  served  on  the  frontier  in 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Texas,  until  1846,  when  he  went  to  Mexico  with  tho  7th  Infantry, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Monterey.  After  the  Mexican  War  he  came  back  to 
serve  again  on  the  frontier,  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mex- 
ico. He  was  ''captured  by  Texas  insurgents  at  San  Augustine  Springs,  July  27,  1861, 
and  not  exchanged  until  August  27.  1862.*'  Ho  served  in  the  Civil  War  from  1862  until 
1866,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  in  the  last 
of  which  he  was  wounded  and  captured.  Ho  was  soon  paroled  and  exchanged  a  few 
months  later.  He  remained  in  the  army,  actively  employed  in  many  places— some- 
times on  the  frontier — until  October  12, 1886,  when  he  was  retired  from  the  service  at 
the  age  of  64.  Passing  through  all  the  grades  from  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  Sc»c- 
ond  Lieutenant  at  Fort  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
in  the  regular  army.    He  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  1,  1892. 

*Robert  Seaman  Granger,  a  cadet  from  Ohio  in  1833,  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Academy  in  1838,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  a  Second  Lieutenancy.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  Florida  War.  He  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  in  1899  and 
sent  to  the  western  frontier,  serving  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
While  in  Iowa  he  was  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  No.  2,  in  1845,  and  in  Dubuque  in  1846  and 
'47.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  1847  and  *48,  but  mostly  in  garrison  duty.  He 
became  a  Captain  in  1847.  Returning  from  the  Mexican  War,  he  served  at  frontier, 
posts  in  the  southwest  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Confederates 
captured  him  in  Texas,  April  27, 1861.  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  paroled.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  5th  regular  infantry.  In  1862 
he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  from  which  time  until  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  continuously  in  very  active  service,  participating  in  many 
skirmishes  and  important  battles.  He  became  a  Brevet  Major-General  of  volunteers 
in  1866,  and  in  1871  Colonel  of  the  21st  regular  infantry.  He  was  retired  January  1, 
1873,  at  his  own  request,  after  thirty  years  of  continuous  active  service.  He  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  25, 1894. 
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and  his  dragoons  were  almost  constantly  in  the  field,  being 
aided  in  this  patrol  of  the  district  by  Capt.  Sumner's*  com- 
pany from  Fort  Atkinson. 

On  the  2yth  of  August,  1845,  he  writes  the  Department 
in  regard  to  the  situation,  and  in  strong  disapproval  of  the 
assumed  intention  of  the  Government  to  abandon  the  post  at 
the  expiration  of  the  treaty: 

I  think  the  post  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  he  says,  until  after  the 
Indians  shall  have  left  the  country  and  gone  to  their  new  home  south  of 
the  Missouri  River.  This  they  will  not  do  before  the  time  mentioned  in 
their  late  treaty — 12th  Oct.,  1845-  and  I  fear  that  many  of  them  will  not 
go  until  they  shall  he  forced  to  do  so. 

If,  then,  they  are  to  be  removed  by  troops,  this  garrison  will  be  the 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  after  the  12th  of  October,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  remove  the  public  stores  to  another  post  without  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience;  and  the  contract  for  forage  and  other  supplies 
being  let  for  the  winter,  and  much  of  them  delivered,  the  Government  must 
experience  loss  and  inconvenince  on  this  account,  by  leaving  them  or  by 
exposing  them  to  sudden  sale. 

On  the  whole  I  will  recommend  that  this  post  be  kept  up  at  its  pre^^nt 
strength  until  next  spring,  and  that  it  be  abandoned  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  practicable. 

In  this  recommendation  the  Department  Commander, 
Gen.  Brooke,  did  not  join. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Kearny,  he  writes  on  the  9th 
of  September,  and  he  advises  that  the  post  be  broken  up  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Indians,  and  that  the  Indians  be  compelled  to  remove  by  the 
12th  proximo,  as  immediately  after  the  12th  a  great  number  of  white  per- 
sons will  enter  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  squatting,  and  that  much 
disturbance  and  difficulty  may  be  expected  between  them  and  the  Indians 
if  they  are  suffered  to  remain. 

Besides  this,  if  an  Indian  be  not  made  to  comply  with  a  contract  once 
made,  he  is  always  looking  after  indulgences,  which  in  the  end  lead  to  de- 
lays extremely  difficult  ever  to  obviate.  I  am  informed  by  letter  received 
in  this  city  from  Mr.  Beach,  the  agent,  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  now 
making  preparations  and  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  treaty.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  apparent  readiness,  I  am  well  convinced  that  like  all  other 
emigrating  tribes  some  will  scatter  on  the  march  and  many  will  endeavor 
to  remain  at  their  old  homes. 

Notwithstanding  this,  liowever,  the  views  of  Capt.  Allen 
obtained  at  the  War  Department,  and  it  was  determined  to 

♦See  uote.  pa^o  ;<*>9,  Vol.  Ill,  Iki  Series,  Annals  of  Iowa. 
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keep  up  the  post  during  the  winter.  On  September  22, 
1845,  Company  I,  1st  infantry,  left  the  jxDst  for  Jefferson 
Barracks,  leaving  the  garrison  with  52  men. 

At  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  October  12,  1845,  the 
most  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  left  the  country  without  resist- 

m 

ance,  and  removed  to  lands  set  apart  for  them  south  of  the 
Missouri,  though  many  remained  and  continued  by  their 
presence  to  create  no. considerable  disturbance.  On  January  1, 
1840,  Capt.  Allen  reports  that  there  are  from  180  to  200  Sacs 
and  Foxes  yet  remaining  in  the  territory,  but  believes  that 
they  will  all  remove  quietly  to  their  new  homes,  south  of  the 
Missouri,  before  their  next  annual  payment. 

The  first  act  of  the  authorities,  after  the  land  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  was  to  set  aside  a  mili- 
tary reservation  of  one  mile  square,  of  which  the  flagstaflF  of 
the  fort  was  the  center.  Of  this  area,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  were  ceded  to  Polk 
county,  January  17,  1840. 

The  order  for  the  abandonment  of  the  post  is  dated  St. 
Louis,  February  23,  1846.     It  reads: 

First  Lieat.  Orier,*  Commanding  Allen's  Company,  Ist  Dragoons,  will, 
as  early  as  praeticable,  take  np  his  line  of  march  from  Fort  Des  Moines 
for  Fort  Leavenworth  escorting  all  the  Fox  Indians,  who  have  not  left  the 
Territory  of  Iowa,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty  stipulations  of  October, 


'William  N.  Grier  entered  the  U.  S.  MUitary  Academy  in  1831,  ^aduating  in  18.35. 
He  serred  in  the  regular  army  30  years.  UntU  the  Civil  War  hifl  serrice  was  for 
the  most  part  on  the  frontier,  thoucb  be  was  assistant  instmctor  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry tactics  at  West  Point  in  1840  and  1841,  and  a  participant  in  the  Mexican  W^ar. 
He  was  at  several  points  in  Iowa  from  1843  to  '46,  mainly  at  Fort  Des  Moinos,  No.  2. 
He  fought  the  Apaches  in  1849  and  was  once  wounded.  He  served  in  New  Mexico 
from  1849  to  1856,  when  he  marched  to  California,  whence  be  was  noon  ordered  north 
to  Oregon.  He  went  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  1^7.  where  he  remained  until  l«61,  during 
which  time  he  participated  in  many  skirmishes  and  battles  with  the  8i>okHuo  ntid 
other  hostile  Indians.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  ho  was  promotml  to 
Major  of  the  2d  regular  Cavalry  and  was  acting  assistant  inspector-gpnoral  of  tlio 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  1861-62.  He  took  part  in  many  battles,  and  was  wouiuIimI  nt 
Williamsburg  May  5, 1865.  He  was  stationed  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  as  suporlntorMliMit 
of  volunteer  recruiting  service  for  this  State,  from  March.  \mi,  to  Juno  \'£,  Inir.. 
March  13, 1865,  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army  and  proiiiolMil 
to  Colonel  of  the  3d  Cavalry.  He  served  with  bis  regiment  at  Fort  Union,  N.  M., 
from  July  12, 1868.  to  May,  1870.  His  last  command  was  at  ('amp  HnlUH'k,  Ni-v..  Mm^, 
15, 1870,  at  which  date  this  gallant  officer  was  retired  from  activo  Horvlfn.  lit*  iIIimI  Hi 
Napa  City,  Cal.,  July  8, 1885. 
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1842,  to  their  permanent  homes,  as  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Lieut.  Grier  will  leave  atFortDes  Moines  one  steady  non-commissioned 
officer  and  two  privates,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  all  the  public 
bnildinf^s,  Qnartermaster's  and  Subsistence  Stores,  Ordnance  and  Ordnance 
Stores,  and  all  other  public  property,  until  instmctions  are  received  from 
the  War  Department  for  their  final  disposition. 

Allen's  Company  of  Dragoons  will,  after  having  executed  the  above 
duty,  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  garrison  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Immediately  u]:x)n  the  receipt  of  this  order  at  the  fort, 
Lieut.  Grier,  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Allen,  began  his  ar- 
rangements for  its  evacuation.  Lieut.  Noble*  with  20  men 
was  sent  up  the  Des  Moines  in  search  of  a  party  of  Indians 
known  to  be  there,  while  another  party  marched  to  the  Skunk 
River  to  bring  over  two  lodges  of  Foxes  that  were  said  to  be 
there.      By  March  7  all  the  Indians  had  been  brought  in. 

They  were  found,  writes  Lieut.  Grier,  abont  30  miles  above  this  post 
on  the  Des  Moines  and  Raccoon  rivers,  assembled  (as  they  pretended  to  tell 
inc)  for  the  purpose  of  moving  over  to  join  their  chief  Pow-a-shiok.  How- 
ever, information  derived  from  a  better  source,  and  their  total  want  of 
means  and  preparation,  go  to  convince  me  that  they  did  not  intend  to  move 
until  compelled  to  do  so.  Their  intention  was  to  move  higher  np  on  the 
Des  Moines  or  Raccoon  river,  and  by  scattering  they  doubtless  supposed 
they  could  keep  out  uf  the  way  of  the  Dragoons.  They  number  abont  one 
hundred  and  ten.   I  found  them  in  rather  miserable  condition  for  a  journey. 

Mr.  Scott,  one  of  their  traders,  supplied  them  with  provisions,  bat  was 
unwilling  to  furnish  transportation,  and  I  directed  the  A.  A.  Qr.  Master  to 
do  8o.  Yesterday  morning  (the  8th  inst.)  Lieut.  Noble,  with  a  command  of 
twenty-five  Dragoons,  conducted  the  Indians  on  their  route  to  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. I  expect  to  overtake  them  in  three  days.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  of  the  Foxes  left  in  this  territory.  If  there  are,  they  moat 
certainly  be  so  few  in  number  as  to  give  no  further  trouble  to  the  whites. 

The  public  property  has  been  packed  up  and  placed  in  store,  in  charge 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  two  privates. 

At  noon,  March  10,  1840,  Lieut.  Grier,  with  the  balcoice 
of  Co.  I,  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  Fort  Des  Moines  as 
a  military  post  ceased  to  exist.      After  conducting  the  com- 


*Patrick  Noblo,  an  appointoo  from  South  Carolina,  entered  the  U,  8.  Military 
Academy  in  18:^  and  graduated  in  1842.  He  served  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  He  was  also  in  the  Moxican  War.  His  service  at  Ft.  Des  Moinee, 
No.  2,  was  in  the  years  l!<45-46.  His  death,  at  the  early  age  of  27,  ooonrrsd  at  Abbe- 
ville, South  Carolina,  Decomber  27,  1J<4S. 
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mand  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Lieut.  Grier  returned  to  Des 
Moines,  bv  way  of  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  direct  the  sale  of 
the  public  property,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  day  of  May. 
By  this  time  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  had  become  a  consider- 
able settlement,  as  well  as  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county 
of  Polk,  that  had  been  organized  by  the  Legislature  during 
its  session  of  that  winter.  The  first  survey  of  the  new  town 
was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1840,  the  first  entry  on 
the  12th  May,  1848;  in  1853,  the  town  of  Fort  Des  Moines 
was  incorporated,  and  a  year  later  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
it  was  designated  as  the  Capital  of  the  new  State  of  Iowa. 

Capt.  James  Allen,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  from  its 
first  occupation  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  abandonment,  was 
a  native  of  Ohio,  bom  in  1806,  and  at  the  age  of  19  appointed 
to  the  Military  Academy  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  He 
graduated  July  1st,  1829,  and,  appointed  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  5th  Infantry,  joined  his  regiment  at  Fort  Brady, 
where  he  served  until  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Dragoon  regiment  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  From  this  time  until  his  death,  his  services  on 
the  frontier  were  continuous  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
Government.  Joining  his  regiment  at  Fort  Dearborn,  he 
remained  on  staff  duty  until  his  promotion  as  First  Lieuten- 
ant May  31,  1835,  when  he  was  assigned  to  certain  engineer 
duties  in  connection  with  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Indian 
country.  He  served  during  the  next  decade  at  Forts  Leaven- 
worth, Gibson,  Atkinson  and  Sandford,  from  whence  he 
marched  to  the  establishment  of  Des  Moines.  On  the  aban- 
donment of  that  work,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Commander  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  of  Missouri  Vol- 
unteers for  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  enroute  to  New  Mexico 
with  his  command,  when  he  died  suddenly  near  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, August  23,  1846,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

The  career  of  Fort  Des  Moines  had  upon  the  whole  been 
uneventful.  Like  hundreds  of  its  associates  it  was  the  initial 
factor  in  the  progress  of  that  grand  movement,  which  within 

Vol,.  IV^12 
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lt»ss  than  a  contiirv  had  civilized  a  continent.  At  the  tinio 
of  its  establishment  it  was  the  extreme  outixjst  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  that  was  comparatively 
unexplored.  Around  it  as  a  nucleus,  slowly,  but  surely, 
liad  ^athertMl  a  colony  of  sturdy,  determined  pioneers,  who, 
rushin<ij  in  as  the  soldiers  marched  out,  occupieil  the  soil  and 
metamorphoseil  the  camp  into  a  thriving  city.  The  first 
child  bijrn  at  the  settlement,  a  son  of  Lieut.  Grier,  in  1845, 
was  also  the  first  to  die  within  its  limits,  and  at  its  funeral 
was  preached  the  first  sermon  by  the  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rathbun.  The  same  vear  a  Methodist  Church  was  or- 
ganized,  and  a  log  school  house  erected,  so  that  when  the 
flag  was  lowered  for  the  last  time,  and  the  garrison  marched 
out,  it  left  behind  a  thriving  community  complete  in  all  its 
parts.     The  Fort  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 

Note. -Tito  inunuscript  of  the  foregoiuff  article  liaM  beou  read  and  carofiUly  con- 
sidered by  Hon.  Messrs.  P.  M.  Casndy  anfl  Barlow  Oraof^r,  early  sottlent  at  Des 
Moines.  They  sniirf?t'r*t  ouly  these  corrections:  that  the  flaffntaff  was  located  ftouth  of 
Market  and  east  of  2d  str(>et.  and  that  the  public  well  wati  io  the  latter  street,  a  f^liort 
distance  from  the  fiaffstatf.  "The  town  of  Ft.  Dos  MoinoR  came  into  oxistence  in 
l>r)l."  The  act  making:  ^  t.  Dos  Moines  the  future  capital  of  the  State  was  pastsfHl  in 
January,  1SV>. 


The  bill  introduc(»d  bv  Mr.  A.  A.  Wilson  of  Jefferson  to 
prevent  intoxicating  li<pi()r  being  distributed  at  vendues,  was 
killed  in  the  Huiist*  \\\v  other  dav  bv  a  vote  of  10  to  10.  We 
arc  sorry  for  this.  Such  a  bill  ought  to  pass,  and  we  believe 
public  sentiment  rccjuires  it.  We  have  seen  men  grow  so 
rich  at  sc)nic  auctions,  in  constujuence  of  the  liquor  that  was 
freely  given  them,  as  to  bid  eight  times  more  for  an  article 
than  it  was  actually  worth.  Under  such  circumstances  men 
arc*  led  to  bid  for  thinj^s  tliev  do  not  want,  and  in  one  in- 
stance  we  liavt*  known  a  man  who  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
farm  to  liciuidate  unnecessarv  debts  contracted  in  this  wav. 
We    hope    the    motion    will    be   reconsidert^d. —  Bnrliugton 
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The  class  of  [^ople  who  seek  to  occupy  a  frontier  region  is 
largely  determined  by  the  character  of  its  known  resources; 
and  the  personal  character  of  the  people  who  are  first  attracted 
to,  and  permanently  occupy,  such  a  region  naturally  produces 
a  strong  influence  u|X)n  its  social  destiny.  Iowa  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  this  res|)ect  for,  at  the  time  it  first 
became  known  to  white  men,  its  most  obvious  resource,  the 
abundantly  fertile  soil,  made  it  especially  attractive  as  a 
prosjx^ctive  land  of  homes;  and  the  immigrants  thus  attract- 
ed were  worthv  and  intelligent  families. 

The  migration  of  those  families  is  noteworthy  as  having 
been,  not  an  expatriate,  but  a  convergent,  intrapatriate,  move- 
ment, and  for  the  freedom  of  its  leading  incentive  from  in- 
fluences which  have  often  impelled  communities  to  self  exile. 
They  were  already  "American  citizens  and  therefore  speedily 
blended  into  a  new  body  politic  in  harmony  with  American 
ideas.  They  were  under  no  leadership,  and  needed  none,  for 
their  own  sense  of  right  ruled  them  in  the  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon purpose.  They  were  not  irreligious,  but  were  not  domi- 
nated by  any  common  religious  bi^lief.  They  were  not  es- 
caping from  oppression,  for  when  their  migration  began  they 
were  all  living  under  laws  which  they  approved  and  among 
l^eople  with  whom  they  affiliated.  They  were  not  commu- 
nists of  any  kind,  but  a  multitude  of  families  gathering  from 
various  parts  of  their  country  to  another  part  of  the  same  with 
the  leading  pur[>ose  of  establishing  new  and  independent 
homes.  They  received  no  subsidiary  help  from  any  source, 
but  each  family  paid  its  way  from  its  own  frugal  savings. 
They  were  all  poor,  as  wealth  is  now  reckoned,  and  took  upon 
themselves  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  to  better  their  own 
condition  and  to  make  future  provision  for  their  childn^n. 
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They  were  without  experience  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  yet  they  acted  with  remarkable  foresight  in  providing 
for  the  public  good,  and  thus  became  the  real  founders  of 
our  State. 

My  chief  object  in  preparing  this  article  is  to  record  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  early  home-makers 
of  Iowa,  and  to  show  their  remarkable  mastery  of  new  con- 
ditions, both  physical  and  economic.  For  this  purpose,  while 
embodying  appropriate  references  to  public  records,  I  have 
chosen  the  homely  form  of  j)ersonal  narrative,  and  based  it 
mainly  upon  facts  which  I  observed  in  my  boyhood  and  upon 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  those  facts  since  ae<jiiired. 
That  is  to  say,  I  was  a  boy  at  Burlington  among  those  e^rly 
settlers  of  the  then  new  Territory  of  Iowa  and  grew  up  to 
citizenship  there  among  their  sons.  My  narrative  will  refer 
only  to  the  people  who  took  part  in  that  migratory  movement 
toward  Iowa  which  was  in  progress  from  the  spring  of  183& 
to  the  autumn  of  1841,  inclusive.  It  is  limited  to  that  period 
because  those  immigrants  then  encountered  certain  economic 
conditions  of  which  I  wish  to  make  special  mention,  which 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  last  named  date,  and  which  were  not 
fully  developed  among  the  comparatively  few  people  who 
settled  upon  Iowa  soil  prior  to  1836.  Particular  reference 
is  made  to  the  region  round  about  Burlington  because  it  was 
there  that  mv  observations  were  made. 

Tiie  migratory  movement  which  took  place  within  the 
period  just  mentioned  was  an  annually  increasing  one,  for 
information  of  the  new  opportunity  to  obtain  fertile  lands  at 
low  prices  ])ecame  more  and  more  widely  circulated  among' 
the  people.  At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads  west  of  the 
Atlantic  states  and  therefore  immigration  could  reach  Iowa 
in  only  two  ways.  One  was  by  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  other  ])y  wagon  over  common  roads  or  even  in  some 
part  over  trackless  country.  The  great  river  and  the  com- 
mon roads  were  also  the  only  thoroughfares  by  which  mer- 
chandise could  be  received  and  prcnlucts  exported.      My  ob- 
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servation  of  this  migratory  movement  began  in  1838,  the 
year  in  which  Iowa,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  was  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Wisconsin  Territory  and  given  a  sep- 
arate territorial  government.  My  father's  family  then  set- 
tled at  Burlington,  to  which  point  we  found  a  strong  tide  of 
immigration  converging.  I  therefore  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  great  numbers  of  future  citizens  and  became  familiar  with 
the  conditions  which  they  encountered  in  both  town  and 
country. 

The  immigrants  who  journeyed  by  way  of  the  river  came 
from  various,  and  often  distant,  parts  of  our  country  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  settled  in  the  towns,  of  which 
Burlington  was  the  chief.  As  the  town  population  increased 
it  embraced  the  usual  proportion  of  men  in  the  various  walks 
of  life,  but  the  earlier  comers  were  mostly  traders,  mechan- 
ics and  speculators.  The  first  brought  goods  suitable  to 
frontier  trade,  the  second  their  tools  and  personal  effects,  and 
the  third  came  supplied  with  ready  money  with  which  they 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  set- 
tlers' needs.  The  first  and  second  were  promoters  of  the 
good  of  the  infant  community,  but  the  third  for  a  time  gave 
promise  of  being  a  disturbing  element  in  it  because  of  their 
antagonistic  and  non-producing  position. 

The  Wisconsin  forests  had  not  yet  begun  to  supply  the 
great  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  with  pine  lumber  and  Bur- 
lington's first  supply  of  that  necessary  building  material 
came  by  steamboat  from  that  part  of  the  Allegheny  valley 
which,  stripped  of  its  primeval  pines  has  since  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  Pennsylvania  oil  region.  The  neighboring 
forests  furnished  an  abundance  of  hard  wood  for  common 
lumber;  limestone  abounded  in  all  the  bluffs;  the  drift  sub- 
soil of  the  uplands  furnished  an  unlimited  supply  of  good 
brick  clay,  and  the  near-by  river  sand-bars  were  inexhausti- 
ble. With  these  materials  at  hand  and  the  labor  of  the  im- 
migrant mechanics  Burlington  grew  rapidly,  homes,  business 
houses  and  mills  were  established  and  the  citizens,  though 
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lacking  much   of  what  we  now  call  comfort,  were  soon  in 
possession  of  all  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 

The  wagons  by  which  the  overland  immigrants  came  were 
usually  of  the  common  two-horse  farm  wagon  kind,  with  can- 
vas cover  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain.  They  depend- 
ed upon  no  hostelries  but  carried  with  them  their  camping 
utensils  and  daily  subsistence  and  made  their  noon  rests  and 
nightly  camps  by  the  wayside.  They  came  not  only  from 
the  older  settled  [)ortion8  of  the  adjacent  state  of  Illinois, 
but  groat  numbers  came  from  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Those  coming  the  greater  distances  were  sometimes  one  or 
two  months  on  the  journey,  for  the  loamy  soil  of  the  roads 
made  traveling  slow  although  the  wagons  were  seldom  heav- 
ily loaded.  The  gateways  by  which  they  entered  Iowa  were 
the  ferries  across  the  Mississip[)i  at  the  river  towns,  and  they 
came  in  such  numbers  that  large  encampments  of  them  often 
gathered  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  ferried  across.  The  turn  of  each  wagon  for  fer- 
riage was  claimed  in  the  order  of  its  arrival  at  the  encamp- 
ment and.  as  a  rule,  it  was  scrupulously  conceded.  Con  ten- 
tions  for  precedence  rarely  occurred  althoujgh  even  a  few 
hours'  delay  in  crossing  the  river  often  lost  a  good  choice  of 
a  claim. 

I  often  visited  the  encampments  opjK>site  Burlington  and 
witii  boyish  in(]uisitiveness  noted  the  outfits  and  personnel  of 
the  travelers.  It  was  even  more  apparent  among  these  over- 
land immigrants  than  among  those  who  came  by  way  of  the 
river  that  the  family  was  the  unit  of  this  remarkable  migra- 
tion. So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  person  in  all  that  multi- 
tude traveled  alone,  or  unattached  to  a  family;  and  of  the 
very  few  unmarried  men  among  them  each  was  usually,  if 
not  in  everv  case,  a  member  or  a  near  relative  of  the  familv 
to  which  he  was  attaclunl.  Healthy  vigor  and  a  readiness  to 
meet  emergencies  were  apparent  in  every  face  and  shown  in 
everv  action. 

Some  of  the  families,  es[)ecially  if  they  were  large,  had 
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two  wn<i^ou8  and  one  or  two  led  horses,  or  even  a  cow,  and 
rarelv  a  small  tent,  but  these  were  the  well-to-do.  The  aver- 
age  immigrant  family  was  small  and  comparatively  young; 
and  they  brought  in  their  one  wagon  all  their  belongings^ 
including  the  implements  by  the  use  of  which  they  were  to 
start  their  new  homes.  Of  such  implements  the  following 
few  alone  often  served  their  purpose  for  a  beginning,  namely : 
a  plow,  log-chain  and  shovel,  an  axe,  a  froe  and  an  inch 
auger.  These  overland  immigrants  almost  invariably  settled 
ui)on  farming  lands  and  made  no  stop  in  the  towns  except  to 
procure  supplies. 

Naturally  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  took  the  leading 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  the  first  establishment  of  homefr 
throughout  the  land  was  so  important  in  its  effects  upon  the 
then  future  commonwealth  that  I  am  disposed  to  speak  even 
more  minutelv  of  the  acts  of  the  countrv  settlers  than  of 
those  of  the  i)eo[)le  who  settled  in  the  towns.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  western  bank  of  the  river  tht^y  started  out  in  search 
of  unclaimed  lands,  which  they  then  required  should  be  at 
least  in  part  timber  land,  their  preference  being  for  prairie 
and  timber  land  adjoining.  They  were  guided  by  the  sur- 
veyors' marks  u{)on  trees  and  stakes,  which  they  well  under- 
stood,  and  by  information  obtained  from  settlers  who  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Such  information  was  freely  given  by  the  set- 
tlers to  one  another,  not  only  from  honest  impulse  but  because 
they  desired  neighl)ors  who  had  puri)oses  in  life  similar  to 
their  own. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  comparatively  well-to-do 
family,  with  stalwart  and  helpful  sons,  could  soon  build  for 
themselves  a  satisfactory  house  from  their  forest  trees  and  a 
few  materials  obtained  from  the  town;  but  the  following  is 
no  imaginary  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of 
a  small  family  with  perhaps  less  than  the  average  means  at 
his  disiKJsal,  soon  {)rovided  a  humble  home  by  use  of  the 
few  implements  which  have  been  mentioned  and  the  help  of 
his  willing  wife.     Upon  making  their  selection  of  land  the 
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family  lived  for  the  short  time  as  they  had  done  on  their 
journey,  with  only  their  wagon  for  shelter,  but  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  build  a  house  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  first  build  at 
least  a  temporary  shelter  for  their  faithful  friends,  the  horses. 
Their  building  material  was  all  at  hand,  mainly  in  the  grow- 
ing trees,  for  these  immigrants  did  not  build  sod  houses  like 
those  of  the  later  prairie  settlers. 

With  the  axe  they  felled  and  fitted  house-logs,  and  with 
the  froe  they  split  the  clap-boards  for  the  roof  and  large  splints 
for  the  door.  The  logs,  each  noosed  at  the  end  by  the  lo^- 
chain,  were  dragged  to  the  building  spot  by  the  hprses,  and 
there  quickly  built  up  into  four  house-walls  with  two  gables. 
From  gable  to  gable  supporting  roof-logs  were  laid  and  the 
elap-lxjards  laid  on  these  like  long  shingles.  The  latter  were 
held  in  place  by  weight-poles  laid  upon  them  over,  and  parallel 
with,  the  roof -logs,  the  whole,  including  the  logs  of  the  gables 
being  secured  by  long  wooden  pins  driven  into  auger  holes. 
Thus  the  sheltering  roof  was  made  and  the  house  took  form. 
The  door,  with  its  large  cleat  hinges,  was  made  and  secured 
with  the  same  tools.  There  was  no  sound  of  hammering  of 
nails  or  rasping  of  the  saw,  for  of  these  they  had  none;  and 
when  the  spaces  between  the  logs  were  filled  with  large  chips 
and  daubed  with  clay,  a  rude  fireplace  erected  at  one  end, 
and  the  clay  floor  had  been  beaten  hard  and  smooth,  their 
first  house  was  built  and  their  Iowa  home  established.  This 
was  certainly  the  rudest  and  simplest  kind  of  a  home,  but  it 
was  their  own  so  far  as  any  effort  could  then  make  it,  and 
they  gradually  improved  it  by  adding  a  better  door  made  of 
sawed  boards,  a  puncheon  floor  and  a  couple  of  windows. 
Ere  long  a  good  hewed  log  house  received  the  family,  but 
not  until  they  had,  by  the  use  of  the  few  implements  brought 
with  them  in  their  wagon,  cleared  and  fenced  their  fields  and 
raised  their  first  crops. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  indicate  the  leading  physical 
conditions  which  were  encountered  by  the  early  Iowa  home- 
makers  and,  to  some  extent,  tlie  manner  in  which  they  met 
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them.  The  following  paragraphs  indicate  the  economic  con- 
ditions to  which  I  have  before  referred,  which  now  appear  al- 
most as  strange  to  us  as  they  then  were  to  those  who  met 
them,  and  show  that  they  dealt  no  less  effectively  with  these 
conditions  than  they  did  with  the  others. 

Upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  eastern 
Iowa,  Congress,  in  an  agrarian  law,  ordered  the  survey  of  the 
lands  by  the  usual  system,  dividing  them  into  townships, 
sections,  and  parts  of  sections.  When  this  was  done  they 
were  declared  open  for  settlement,  which  declaration  was  a 
virtual  invitation  to  settlers  to  occupy  them.  In  1836  the 
town  site  of  Burlington  was  also  ordered  to  be  surveyed,  and 
its  Jots  were  likewise  opened  for  settlement  or  claim.  At  the 
same  time  eastern  Iowa  was  divided  into  two  land  districts, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Dubuque,  and  a  land  office  estab- 
lished for  each  at  the  towns  respectively  named.  The  busi- 
ness of  each  land  office  was  managed  by  two  officers,  a  Reg- 
ister and  Receiver.  The  lands  and  lots  were  ordered  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  above  the  minimum  price  of  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  an  acre  for  lands  and  five  dollars  each  for 
lots  in  Burlington.  One  duty  of  the  Register  was  to  act  as 
auctioneer,  and  of  the  Receiver  to  take  the  money  from  pur- 
chasers and  issue  certificates  of  purchase.  Payment  was  re- 
quired to  be  immediate  and  in  either  gold  or  silver.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  lands  or  lots  in  apy  other 
than  the  prescribed  manner,  and  the  first  of  the  ordered 
sales  did  not  take  place  until  November,  1838,  more  than 
two  years  after  the  land  offices  were  ordered  to  be  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  no  person  was  given  any  legal  right  of 
priority  of  purchase  of  the  land  upon  which  he  settled,  how- 
ever long  or  indisputable  may  have  been  his  priority  of  oc- 
cupancy or  the  extent  of  his  improvements;  for  the  first  gen- 
eral pre-emption  law  was  not  enacted  by  Congress  until  1841, 
nor  the  first  general  homestead  law  until  a  still  later  date* 

The  comi)etitive  phase  of  those  prescribed  conditions  of 
sale  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  compstiU 
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tioii  in  trade,  but  the  contingency  of  any  advance  in  price  abcive 
the  minimum  proved  unmistakably  to  be  against  public  [kjI- 
icy.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  now  seems  strange 
that  Congress  did  not  enact  a  general  pre-emption  law  in 
favor  of  all  actual  settlers  when,  or  even  before,  the  Iowa 
lands  were  ordered  to  be  surveyed,  esj)ecially  as  limited  pre- 
em])tion  laws  had  previously  been  enacted.  Even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  migratory  movement  toward  Iowa  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  law  Vas  so  (»vident  that  every  immigrant 
seems  to  have  been  im[)r(»8se(l  with  the  belief  that,  notwith- 
standing the  literal  terms  of  the  agrarian  law  then  in  force, 
practical  pre-em[)tion  would  be  established  by  the  settlers 
themselves  and  that  they,  cK'Cupying  the  lands  by  virtua^in- 
vitation  of  the  government,  would  obtain  them  at  the  mini- 
mum {)rice.  They  knew  that  unless  the  right  of  priority  of 
purchase  was  asserted  and  maintained  the  coming  land  sales 
would  ])e  scenes  of  riot  and  confusion,  and  that  the  "land 
sharks,"  as  sj)ecidators  were  then  called,  would  overbid  them 
and  deprive  them  of  the  homes  which  they  might  provide  for 
their  families  in  anticipation  of  purchase.  Therefore,  long 
before  the  date  of  the  first  land  sale  was  fixed  they  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection.  So  effectively  did  they  act 
in  this  respect  tliat  the  sjx^culators'  capital  was  soon  turned 
largely  to  legitimate  trade,  the  squatters  upon  farming  lands 
went  confidently  forward  with  their  improvements,  lands  and 
town  lots  were  freely  bcjught  and  sold  by  a  provisional  sys- 
tem of  transfer,  and  businc^ss  progressed  as  in  settled  com- 
munities. By  the  autumn  of  IH'ilH  all  the  lots  in  Burlington 
were  claimed  and  all  tin*  land  within  several  miles  of  the 
town  was  (Kvupied  bv  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  large 
fields  under  cultivation.  Hundreds  of  houses  were  built  and 
varir)us  kinds  of  business  ))r()sperously  established  in  the 
town,  which  liad  then  assumed  th(*  name  of  a  city  and  was 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  was  also 
the  seat  of  the  now  territorial  government,  but  not  an  acre  of 
that  farming  land  nor  one  of  those  town  lots  was  yet  legally 
owntnl  by  any  individual. 
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The  proviBional  system  of  real  estate  transfer  just  re- 
ferred to  was  early  established  as  a  necessary  organic  feature 
of  the  forming  community.  Conveyances  were  made  by  a 
form  of  quit-claim  deed,  usually  called  "squatters'  title",  and 
a  public  record  was  established  for  the  same.  Real  estate 
was  thus  bought  and  sold  with  the  same  formal  regularity 
that  now  prevails,  but  the  sales  were  always  made  with  the 
understanding  that  the  holder  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
the  approaching  sale  by  the  government  should  pay  its  stipu- 
lated price  in  addition  to  what  had  been  paid  for  squatters' 
title.  That  is,  the  settlers  fully  recognized  the  fact  that 
legal  title  could  be  obtained  only  })y  government  sale,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  squatters'  title  for  it  ex- 
cept provisionally.  The  price  demanded  and  paid  for  the 
[)roviBional  title  represented  the  asserted  right  of  priority  of 
purchase  from  the  government,  the  appreciation  in  value  of 
the  pro[>erty  caused  by  favorable  location  and  increasing  de- 
mand, and  the  improvements  made  ujx^n  it;  an  aggregate  of 
values  which  was  often  many  times  greater  in  amount  than 
the  government  price.  The  records  of  those  provisional 
transfers  of  real  estate  not  having  been  either  directly  or  in- 
directly authorized  by  any  legislative  action  have  doubtless 
not  been  preserved  among  the  public  archives. 

The  chief  agency  of  the  agreement  for  mutual  protec- 
iion  and  the  execution  of  the  provisional  system  of  real  es- 
tate transfer  was  an  organization  called  the  Squatters'  Club, 
which  had  its  headquarters  at  Burlington.  Every  proved 
holder  of  a  claim  upon  government  land  or  a  town  lot  was 
elegible  to  membership  whether  he  was  the  original  squat- 
ter upon  his  claim  or  had  purchased  it  from  one.  The  club 
made  regulations  which  had  all  the  force  of  laws  because  the 
members  yielded  willing  obedience;  and  it  also  acted  as 
arbiter  in  such  disputes  as  might  arise  between  members 
concerning  claims  upon  other  than  their  already  recorded 
parcels.  The  members  were  pledged  to  protect  one  another 
in  the  tenure  of  their  approved  claims,  in  the  transfer  of  the 
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same  if  they  should  desire  to  sell,  and  against  overbidding 
at  the  approaching  government  sale.  They  also  protected 
one  another,  as  far  as  {)ossible,  in  those  cases  of  ruinoasly 
extortionate  interest  which  was  charged  by  the  "land  sharks*' 
to  every  {xx)r  squatter  who  had  to  borrow  money  to  eke  out 
tlie  payment  of  government  price  for  his  land.  But  most  of 
these  cases  could  not  be  remedied,  and  the  squatter  lost  his 
claim  or  sold  it  at  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  enough  money  to  start 
again  as  an  emigrant  and  make  a  new  claim  farther  west.  I 
do  not  certainly  know  the  date  of  organization  of  the  club, 
but  I  am  confident  it  was  not  later  than  early  autumn  of 
IHSi),  My  father  became  a  member  of  it  in  1838,  he  having 
lx)ught  a  scjuatter's  claim  to  eighty  acres  of  land  near  Bur- 
lington and  a  building  lot  in  the  town;  and  many  members 
of  the  club  thus  became  personally  known  to  me.  He  once 
admitted  to  me  that  the  club  was  a  secret  society,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  their  compact  was  confirmed  by  solemn 
oath.  That  they  all  believed  a  secret  compact  to  be  neces- 
sary in  their  case  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  least  some 
of  the  active  parties  to  it  had  been  conscientious  members  of 
the  anti -masonic  political  party  whose  brief  existence  had 
then  only  recently  ended. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  squatters'  compact  was  to  come  at 
the  time  of  the  government  land  sales,  and  it  did  come  then. 
The  club  prepared  an  engrossed  copy  of  its  list  of  members 
with  the  descriptive  formula  of  each  member's  claim  opposite 
his  name.     They  then  appointed  a  public  bidder  who  should, 
with  this  list  in  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  settlers  assem- 
bled at  the  sale,  bid  off  each  })arcol  or  lot  in  the  name  of  its 
recognized  claimant  the  instant  it  was  offered  by  the  Regis- 
tt^r.     No  other  bids  were  to  be  allowed,  and  even  the  claim- 
ant himself,  if  he  were  present,  was  required  to  remain  silent. 
I  (lid  mA  witness  the  sale  which  was  held  at  Burlington  in 
November,  1S3S,  which  was  the  first  sale  of  public  lands 
lield  in  Iowa.  l)ut  I  was  present  at  the  second  one  held  there 
a  few  months  afterward,  in  183U.       The  land  office  then  oc- 
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cupied  a  one-story  frame  building,  long  since  removed,  which 
stood  on  the  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Colum- 
bia streets.  When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sale  arrived, 
Mr.  Bernhart  Henn,  the  Register,  took  his  stand  at  an  open 
window  facing  the  yard  within  which  many  settlers  and  citi- 
zens were  assembled.  The  club's  bidder  had  a  small  stand 
erected  outside  in  full  view  of  the  assembly  and  close  to  the 
window  where  the  Register  was  standing,  each  having  his 
list  before  him.  Those  lists  tallied  exactly  with  each  other 
because  they  had  been  carefully  compared  before  the  day  of 
sale  arrived  that  there  might  be  no  confusion  while  the  sale 
was  in  progress ;  a  fact  that  showed  the  club  and  government 
officials  to  have  been  in  good  and  proper  accord.  The  sale 
began  by  the  Register  offering  a  parcel  of  land,  reciting  its 
well  understood  descriptive  formula,  and  the  instant  response 
of  the  club's  bidder  who,  in  a  distinct  voice,  named  the 
claimant  and  the  minimum  price.  The  Register  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  bid  and  the  entry  was  checked  ofif  on  both  lists. 
As  there  was  no  waiting  or  invitation  for  higher  bids  the 
sales  were  rapidly  and  almost  perfunctorily  made.  Still,  it 
was  jxjssible  for  an  outsider  to  get  in  a  higher  bid  if  he 
spoke  quickly  and  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  personal 
injury,  which  every  one  knew  he  would  incur. 

I  was  listening  to  the  monotonous  progress  of  the  sale 
when  a  violent  commotion  suddenly  took  place  near  me. 
Some  one  had  dared  to  risk  an  overbid,  but  before  it  was 
distinctly  uttered  he  was  knocked  down  with  hickory  canes, 
which  many  of  the  settlers  then  carried,  for  his  intention  was 
suspected  and  they  were  ready  for  him.  He  was  not  killed, 
but  his  injuries  were  such  that  he  could  take  no  further  ac- 
tion that  day,  and  when  he  recovered  he  did  not  press  his 
demand  for  government  title  to  the  land  he  coveted.  Here 
was  apparently  a  dilemma,  but  the  case  was  promptly  met 
by  the  Register  who  ignored  the  outside  bid  and  accepted 
that  of  the  bidder  appointed  by  the  club.  When  his  atten- 
tion was  afterward  called  to  the  matter  he  declared  that  he 
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heard  no  other  bid  than  that  of  the  club's  bidder,  and  bis  de- 
cision was  final. 

That  attack  upon  the  ]:)erson  of  a  resident  was,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  learneil,  the  only  act  of  the  home-making  settlers 
that  can  be  construed  as  lawlessness;  but  their  moderation, 
even  in  that  trying  instance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  use  deadly  weapons.     They  were  plainly  under  self- 
control  and  had  no  desire  to  kill  or  to  inflict  great  injury; 
but  they  were  determined  to  maintain  their  assumed  right  of 
priority  of  purchase  and  of  purchase  at  the  minimum  price. 
It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  the  justice  of  their  cause 
has  never  been  seriously  questioned  and  that  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable Congress  tacitly  recognized  it  by  the  enactment,  first, 
of  a  general  pre-emption  law,  and  second,  of  a  general  home- 
stead law.      The  first  provided  the  very  same  protection  for 
subse(|uent  settlers  upon  public  lands  that  the  early  Iowa 
setth*rs  wen*  obliged  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  made  the 
former  minimum  price  the  stated  price.      The  second  was 
even  more  liberal,  for  by  its  provision  the  public  lands  were 
not  merely  pre-emptible,  but  were  given  without  price  to 
permanent  settlers.      One  cannot  doubt  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  early  Iowa  settlers  was  accepted  by  Congress  as 
demonstrating'  the  necessitv  for  those  beneficent  laws  which, 
ns  is  now  well  known,  became  ]K)tent  factors  in  furthering  the 
settlement  of  the  great  jmblie  domain. 

Wlien  the  principal  part  of  the  lands  in  the  region  round 
about  Burlington  had  ])een  sold  by  the  government  the  pecu- 
liar economic  conditions  which  have  lieen  described  ceased 
to  exist  there  and  the  land  otfice  was  removed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tin*  settlers  upon  the  w(*stward  moving  frontier; 
and  when  the  general  })re-emption  law  was  enacted  those 
conditions  ceased  entirely.  Tlu"n  also  the  Squatters'  Club 
disbanded,  and  it  is  to  bt^  feared  that  its  records  were  soon 
neglected  and  finally  destroyed.  It  had  fully  served  its  pur- 
})(»se  and  its  members,  in  legal  })<)ssession  of  their  property, 
were  living  under  a  newly  enacted   territorial  code  of  just 
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laws.  But  the  influence  of  the  club  did  not  stop  there,  for 
those  who  liad  so  faithfully  served  a  common  cause  remained 
fast  friends  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Much  as  this  energetic  i)eople  had  overcome  they  were 
still  confronted  with  unusual  difficulties.  Great  physical  ob- 
structions lay  in  the  way  of  developing  necessary  trade,  and 
they  were  also  met  by  a  new  adverse  economic  condition,  one 
which  followed,  and  was  caused  by,  the  government  land 
sales.  The  monev  which  was  received  for  lands  and  town 
lots  was  promptly  ship})ed  to  Washington  and  the  whole  re- 
gion was  drained  of  its  sj)t»cie  for,  as  a  rule,  the  settlers'  last 
dollar  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  land  office.  Verv  little 
good  paj)er  money  was  in  circulation  and  no.  means  were 
available  for  increasing  its  volume.  To  obtain  money  from 
abroad  it  was  necessary  to  raise  crops  and  domestic  animals 
and  to  ship  the  products  away  to  a  market.  The  Mississippi 
river  and  common  roads  were  still  the  only  thoroughfares  by 
which  merchandise  could  be  received  and  products  exported. 
Available  markets  were  so  distant  and  wagon  transportation 
so  inadequate  that  it  was  com[)aratively  little  used  except  for 
inland  trade.  The  Mississippi  river  was  therefore  the  only 
available  route  for  exportation,  and  its  navigation  was  closed 
by  ice  three  months  of  the  year.  The  principal  markets  to 
which  products  could  be  shipped  and  from  which  grocery 
supplies,  farm  implements  and  mill  machinery  could  be  con- 
veniently obtained  were  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Pur- 
chases of  dry  goods  and  hardware  were  largely  made  in  New 
York  City  and  shipped  by  sea  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  up 
the  Mississippi  river.  When  merchants  went  east  to  buy 
goods  their  journey,  going  and  coming  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  rivers,  consumed  nearly  or  quite  two 
months. 

The  delayed  supply  of  sufficient  money  from  exports  re- 
duced trade  of  all  kinds  to  a  condition  of  barter.  W^orkmen 
exchanged  their  labor  for  food  and  clothing  and  various  kinds 
of  property.       Merchants  exchanged  their  goods  for  labor, 
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farm  products  and  such  other  obtainable  property  as  they  de- 
sired or  could  again  exchange.  To  facilitate  such  exchanges 
they  issued  numerous  certificates  of  indebtedness  for  small 
amounts  payable  in  goods.  These,  to  a  considerable  extent 
served  the  purpose  of  money,  but  for  a  few  kinds  of  goods, 
then  called  **cash  articles,"  ready  money  was  demanded. 
Fortunately  most  of  those  articles  were  not  real  necessaries  of 
life  and  the  settlers'  generally  did  without  them  or  used  the 
smallest  quantity  practicable. 

Because  the  present  condition  and  foreign  relations  of  our 
postal  system  constitute  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  its  demands  draw  so  lightly  upon  the 
purse,  it  is  difficult  now  for  one  to  realize  that  those  early 
settlers  found  the  postal  rates  and  requirements  then  estab- 
lished to  be  an  onorous  addition  to  their  already  great  em- 
barrassments; but  such  was  the  case.     The  rate  on  letters  to 
or  from  correspondents  in  the  east,  of  half  an  ounce  weight 
and  written  on  one  piece  of  paper  without  an  envelope,  was 
twenty-five  cents;  and  for  each  additional  half  ounce,  and 
also  for  each  additional  piece  of  paper  enclosed,  if  detected, 
an  additional  rate  of  twentv-five  cents  was  demanded.     Pre- 
payment  was  optional  and  seldom  practiced,  largely  through 
fear  that  the  letter  might  not  reach  its  destination,  or  that 
the  receiving  postmaster  might  forget  to  stamp  it  prepaid. 
Therefore  the  settlers  had  those  high  rates  of  postage  to  pay 
on  the  letters  they  received.     The  system  of  barter  then  prac- 
ticed in  trade  could  not  be  extended  to  the  operations  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  prescribed  rates  were  required  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  money  before  delivery  of  the  letters.     So  scarce 
was  money  for  a  time  that  industrious  and  prospectively  pros- 
perous citizens  were  often  obliged  to  allow  their  letters  to  lie 
some  days  in  the  Post  Office  before  they  could  raise  the  ne- 
cessary coin  for  their  redemption. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837 
were  still  severely  felt  throughout  the  country,  and  were  a 
further  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  settlers;  but  all  these 
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adverse  conditions  did  not  stop,  although  they  retarded,  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  House  build- 
ing and  other  enterprises  continued  in  the  towns,  much  farm 
produce  was  shipped  away  by  the  merchants,  food  was  abun- 
dant, and  no  one  was  necessarily  idle.  The  farmers  continued 
to  clear  and  cultivate  new  fields,  the  virgin  soil  yielded 
abundantly,  disease  was  not  then  known  among  their  domes- 
tic animals,  and  their  products  accumulated  faster  than  they 
could  be  advantageously  di8ix)sed  of  to  the  merchants.  Still, 
they  were  not  behind  the  townspeople  in  making  good  use  of 
their  opportunities.  For  example,  they  frequently  formed 
neighborhood  partnerships  to  build  large,  rude,  covered  flat- 
boats  from  the  wood  of  their  forest  trees,  and  in  them  shipped 
their  surplus  products  to  market  on  their  own  account.  These 
boats  were  manned  by  crews  selected  from  among  themselves 
and  floated  down  the  great  river  by  its  current,  usually  to  St. 
Louis,  but  often  to  New  Orleans.  There  the  cargoes  were 
sold  for  cash,  the  boats  abandoned  because  they  could  not  be 
navigated  up  stream,  and  the  men  returned  home  by  steam- 
boat as  passengers.  Such  flatboats  soon  became  so  numer- 
ous upon  the  Mississippi  that,  having  no  motive  power  ta 
escape  collision,  legal  right  of  way  was  accorded  them  in  the 
channel,  as  against  steamboats,  which  were  thus  obliged  to- 
turn  aside  for  them. 

Those  pioneer  founders  of  our  State  performed  the  im- 
portant acts,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  very  inadequate 
account,  with  vigor  and  discrimination,  and  endured  with  for- 
titude those  conditions  which  they  could  not  change.  Pos- 
sessing such  traits  of  character,  and  having  begun  to  receive 
considerable  cash  returns  from  exported  products,  they 
speedily  brought  trade  to  a  sound  financial  basis  and  attract- 
ed investments  of  capital  from  abroad.  With  this  turn  of 
affairs  they  soon  realized  their  ideals  of  home-making  and 
inaugurated  a  permanent  career  of  prosperity  which  has 
placed  Iowa  in  the  foremost  rank  of  progressive  states. 

The  following  brief  summary  may  serve  in  some  measure 
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to  emphasize  the  foregoing  statements  concerning  the  strange 
physical  and  economic  conditions  which  the  early  settlers 
encountered  and  overcame:     The  migration  of  that    j^eople 
was  not  an  exilement,  nor  a  separation  from  uncongenial  as- 
sociations, but  a  wide-spread  intrapatriate  movement  of  which 
the  family  was  the  unit  and  home-making  the  incentive.   They 
acted  in  the  accord  that  was  born  of  honest  purpose,  but  with- 
out either  personal  or  conventional  leadership.     They  over- 
came great   })hy8ical  difficulties  with  the  smallest    possible 
amount  of  means  and  with  the  simplest  appliances.    Nothing 
was  further  from  their  intention  than  disregard  of  law,  but 
at  the  outset  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  practically 
nullify  a  contingent  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  by  as- 
serting and  maintaining  the  right  of  priority  of  purchase  of 
the  lands  upon  which  they  settled  when  the  same  should  be 
offered  for  sale  by  the  government.     By  this  determined  ac- 
tion they  })revented  merciless  speculators   from    depriving 
them  of  their  little  all.  which  they  had  invested  in  their  new 
homes,  and  demonstrated  that  while  competition  is  a  necessary 
element  in  ordinary  business,  it  was  against  public  policy  as 
applied   to  the   sale  of  the  public  lands  to  actual   settlers. 
Foreseeing  that  a  long  time  would  elaj)se  between  their  vir- 
tually invited  occupancy  of  the  public  lands  and  the   sale   of 
the  same  bv  the  tJ^ovcrnment.  thev  found  it  necessary  to  es- 
tablish  for  that  interim  a  provisional  system  of  ownership  and 
transfer  of  those  lands;   and  they  banded  together  to  defend 
the  titles  thus  assumed  and  transferred,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
priority  of  final  j)urchase  from  the  government.      Thev  rig- 
idly  maintained   that   system   for  more  than   two  years,  but 
eagerly  accepted   its  termination  as  effected  by  the  govern- 
ment land  sales.     Although  successive  transfers,  or  chains  of 
squatters'  titles,  often  of  considerable  length,  were  made  and 
maintained  under  that  provisional  system  during  the  period 
mentioned,  those  early  titles   art^  now  always  ignored  when 
chains  of  land  title  are  trnctnl  in  that  region,  because  sale  or 
r(^lin(|uislunent  by  the  <(<)vernnient  was  the  beginning  of  all 
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legal  land  title  there.  That  proviBional  system  of  ownership 
and  transfer  of  lands,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home- 
making  and  legitimate  trade,  while  they  were  yet  really  the 
property  of  the  government,  the  circumstaiices  which  attended 
its  speedy  establishment  and  rigid  maintenance  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  its  sudden  and  peaceful  termination,  consti- 
tute a  unique  and  interesting  study  in  social  economics. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1809. 


Bones  of  Black  Hawk. — These  bones  which  were  stolen 
from  the  grave  about  a  year  since  have  been  recovered  and 
are  now  in  the  Governor's  office.  The  wampum,  hat,  etc., 
which  were  buried  with  the  old  Chief,  have  been  returned 
with  the  bones.  It  appears  that  they  were  taken  to  St. 
Louis  and  there  cleaned;  they  were  tlien  sent  to  Quincy  to 
a  dentist  to  be  put  up  and  wired  previous  to  being  sent  to 
the  East.  The  dentist  was  cautioned  not  to  deliver  them  to 
any  one  until  a  requisition  should  l>e  made  by  Governor 
Lucas.  Gov.  Lucas  made  the  necessary  requisition  and  they 
were  sent  up  a  few  davs  since  bv  the  mavor  of  Quincv  and 
are  now  in  the  iHJssession  of  the  Governor.  He  has  sent 
word  to  Nasheaskuk,  Black  Hawk's  son,  or  to  the  family,  and 
some  of  them  will  probably  call  for  them  in  a  few  days.  Mr. 
Edgerton,  the  phrenologist,  has  taken  an  exact  drawing  of 
the  skull,  which  looks  very  natural,  and  has  also  engraved  it 
on  a  reduced  scale,  which  will  shortly  api>ear  on  his  new 
chart.  Destructiveness.  combativeness,  firmness  and  philo- 
progenitiveness  are  phrenologically  speaking,  very  strongly 
<leveloped. — Bnrlingfou  Jl(nrk-Ki/r,  Dec.  1<K  1S4(P. 


THE  TAMA  COUNTY  INDIANS. 


BY  HON.  A.  D.  BICKNELL. 

The  following  article  wa8  written  in  AugoBt,1898.  The  school  mentioned 
opened  in  Kept  ember  of  that  year,  and  for  several  months  the  attendance 
wat)  not  more  than  three;  hut  after  a  great  struggle  it  was  inoreaeed  to  a 
reasonable  number,  and  now  bids  fair  to  so  oontinne. 

Ill  February,  lSt)7,  and  again  in  August,  1898,  I  visited 
the  Musquakio  Indian  Reservation,  located  about  four  miles 
southwest  of  Toledo,  Tama  County,  Iowa,  my  object  bein^  to 
learn  what  I  could  of  the  home  life  and  social  and  mental 
status  of  the  Indian-  his  progress  in  civilization,  his  hope 
and  prospects  if  any  he  had,  what  had  been  done  for  him  by 
the  government,  and  such  other  facts  as  might  show  either 
upon  the  surface  or  be  learned  by  inquiry  on  the  ground. 

While  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  remnant  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  tril>e  of  Indians  is  living  on  a  small  reservation 
in  the  very  heart  of  Iowa,  little  seems  to  be  known  of  this 
once  strong,  warlike  and  aggressive  tribe.  It  was  this  people 
who  made  the  name  of  Black  Hawk  a  terror  to  the  early  set- 
tler; a  fact  that  seems  now  almost  incredible,  for  their  chil- 
dren of  today  reverse  all  the  notions  we  have  absorbed  from 
our  early  reading,  wherein  the  savage  virtues  lend  a  charm 
to  savaj^e  (h^eds. 

Their  tribal  historv,  since  thev  buried  the  hatchet  in 
1838.  has  no  parallel.  BrieHy  told,  it  is  as  follows:  In  1842 
they  ceded  their  lands  in  Iowa  to  the  United  States,  taking 
in  payment  a  reservation  in  Kansas  and  an  annuity.  Very 
soon  thereafter,  however,  certain  families  came  back  to  their 
old  haunts  on  the  Iowa  river.  Others  followed,  so  that  by 
185.")  three  hundred  had  returned,  all  of  whom  were  fuUv  de- 
terniined  to  rt^ninin.     As  thev  were  as  harmless  as  children 

• 

the  State  of  Iowa,  in  1  Sof).  diaeted  a  law  |H^rmittiDg  them  to 
remain  as  long  as  they  were  peacc^ful.  The  next  year  they 
made  their  first  purchase  of  land,  eighty  acres,  which  has 
now  been  incn^ased  to  four  and  a  half  sections,  all  held  in 
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trust  for  them,  some  by  the  Governor  of  Iowa  and  some  by 
the  local  Indian  agent.  The  government  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  Iowa  scheme  and  tried  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  return  to  their  reservation  by  cutting  ofif  their  annuities. 
This  severe  discipline  was  continued  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  and  up  to  1867.  It  failed  to  move  a  single  Indian. 
Then,  during  the  same  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
peremptorily  ordered  them  back.  They  flatly  refused.  Later 
in  the  year  Congress  granted  them  the  right  to  receive  their 
annuity  in  Iowa  and  recognized  them  as  a  se|)arate  tribe,  and 
appointed  an  agent  to  look  after  them. 

Their  numbers  vary  but  little  from  year  to  year,  keeping 
close  to  the  4(X)  mark,  more  or  less,  besides  about  thirty 
stragglers  from  other  tribes,  who  have  settled  with  them  in 
order  to  escape  the  burdens  of  civilization  as  found  on  the 
ordinary  reservation. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  Indians  returned  to  Iowa  be- 
cause of  their  overweening  love  of  home  and  the  graves  of 
their  fathers.  But,  unfortunately,  the  truth  bears  no  such 
touching  message.  They  returned  because  the  government 
was  teaching  them,  on  their  Kansas  reservation,  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  civilization,  such  as  wearing  clothes,  raising 
cattle  and  living  in  houses,  all  of  which  they  stubbornly  re- 
sisted, and  so  they  broke  loose;  and  during  the  fifty  years 
since  then  they  have  many  times  proudly  boasted  that  they 
would  be  the  last  tribe  in  America  to  yield  to  the  white  man's 
ways.  Only  a  small  |)ercentage  of  them  are  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  so  it  follows  that  the  great  majority  were  born  and 
raised  in  close*  touch  with  the  highest  grade  of  civilization. 
Yet  their  manner  of  life,  with  few  exceptions,  is  still  as  ex- 
actly what  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago  as  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  white  man  will  permit. 

When  I  made  my  first  visit  the  thermometer  marked 
three  degrees  below  zero  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  stiff 
breeze.  I  had  a  letter  to  W.  S.  Stoops,  a  mission  teacher  on 
the  reservation,  who  showed  me  the  grounds  and  the  people, 
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and  let  uie  into  their  lives  and  their  wickiu|)6  to  my  perfect 
sat  isf  act  ion. 

The  first  wickiup  we  interviewed  is  typical  of  all  the  rest, 
and  tlie  home  life,  the  family  circle,  the  family  comforts  are 
also  without  shadow  of  change.  We  made  no  halt  as  we 
reached  the  wickiup  to  announce  our  coming,  but  lifted  the 
dirty  fragment  of  a  blanket  that  hung  over  the  openings 
ducked  our  heads  and  went  in.  A  couple  of  feet  from  the 
door  a  fire  was  burning  on  the  bare  ground,  the  smoke  of 
which  rose  straight  up  and  escaped  through  an  opening  in 
the  roof.  On  each  of  three  sides  of  the  fire  was  spread,  upon 
the  hard  ground,  a  cast-otf  blanket  that  showed  little  patches 
of  earth  through  its  unpatched  rents.  Squatted  upon  one  of 
these  blankets,  tailor  fashion,  were  the  lord  of  the  wigwam 
and  his  buxom  scjuaw.  Opposite  them  were  two  young 
squaws,  aged  about  twenty  years,  seated  like  the  others,  and 
we  were  motioned  to  assume  a  like  attitude  on  the  third 
l)lanket,  our  host  observing,  **Smoke  eye  make  eye  sick.'" 
The  advice  was  good  and  we  got  down.  In  this  manner 
nearly  all  of  them  sit  during  the  entire  winter  day,  with  no 
work  of  any  kind  and  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  mind;  just 
sit,  and  vacantly  stare  straight  ahead,  occasionally  pushing  a 
])uriit-Off  stick  up  into  the  tire,  and  waiting  till  another  burns 
off  and  then  re})eating  the  operation  as  need  requires.  At 
night  they  pull  down  the  night  blanket,  unkink  their  legs, 
roll  up  and  lie  next  to  the  tire,  turning  over  often  to  warm 
the  cold  side  and  push  together  the  embers.  The  winter 
tepee  is  constructed  of  wicker  work  made  of  the  broad  leaves 
of  rushes,  cut  al)out  four  feet  long  and  stitched  together  so 
that  the  edges  just  touch,  and  made  into  rolls.  In  building 
a  wickiup  these  rolls  are  s})read  over  a  framework  of  small 
willow  ])oughs.  each  roll  being  lapped  over  another  till  the 
enclosure  is  complete  and  the  mansion  is  ready  for  its  occu- 
pants. As  the  zero  air  siftinl  through  a  thousand  visible 
openings  in  this  wicker  work,  it  was  a  little  too  bracing  for 
the   children   who  were  clad  only  in  a  pair  of  stockings,   a 
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})reech -clout  and  a  shirt,  but  it  acted  like  a  charm  in  purify- 
ing the  air  and  in  lifting  the  smoke  out  of  the  room.  In  no 
wickiup  was  there  any  furniture  visible  except  the  three 
blankets  named,  and  a  kettle  or  spit,  and  there  was  no  place 
to  hide  anything  except  behind  the  night  blanket,  which  was 
invariably  pinned  flat  against  the  wall,  with  no  bulging  spot 
for  hidden  goods.  I  did  not  see  them  eat,  and  it  was  a  mystery 
where  the  larder  was.  but  I  was  crediblv  informed  that  on 
the  ground  behind  the  up-pinned  blanket  would  be  found  a 
little  flour  and  some  lard,  and  that  almost  their  only  winter 
diet,  for  old  and  young,  sick  and  well,  is  a  raised  flour  cake, 
fried  in  grease  with  dried  sweet  corn.  This  is  occasionally 
varied  with  a  dainty  feast  at  times,  when  some  unlucky  dog 
strays  amongst  them  and  is  weak  enough  to  yield  to  their 
caresses.  There  was,  until  quite  lately,  another  festive 
chance  that  was  daily  and  carefully  watched  for.  Two  great 
railroads  bisect  the  reservation,  and  every  day  carry  hun- 
dreds of  cattle  and  hogs  across  their  grounds.  If  a  hog  be- 
came suffocated  or  a  steer  got  sick  or  cri})pled,  a  feast  of  fat 
things  followed  in  quick  order,  not  (juite  so  delicate  and 
**tony,''  j)erhaps.  as  the  dog  feasts,  but  often,  it  is  said,  the 
aroma  was  far-reaching  and  powerful.  But  this  practice  is 
now  abandoned,  through  fear  of  the  criminal  law. 

Living  thus,  in  a  single  room,  not  larger  on  an  average 
than  8x12  feet,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  within  touch  both 
night  and  day,  even. the  most  advanced  and  best  dressed  wo- 
man wearing  nothing  but  a  skirt,  a  dress,  a  blanket,  and  a 
pair  of  stockings  and  moccasins,  the  great  mass  of  the  trite 
having  no  ambition  above  the  satisfaction  of  the  simplest 
animal  wants,  crushed  in  spirit  and  without  the  {)owerof  self- 
ccmtrol,  except  where  the  fear  of  the  white  man  inspires  it, 
we  should  not  look  for  a  high  grade  of  morals  among  these 
pt^o[)le,  and  especially  where  temptation  is  strongest. 

Marriage,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  is  wholly 
unknown  amongst  them.  Their  marriage  is  simply  a  mating, 
and  when  the  (juasi  husband  sees  fit,  he  does  as  did  Cato  and 
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Mark  Antony  in  the  days  of  glorious  Rome.  He  says  *'Go!" 
and  she  that  was  his  goeth,  and  he  taketh  unto  himself  an- 
other  dusky  bride,  who  has  i)eriiaps  herself  just  been  bidden 
depart;  or  |)erad venture,  his  heart  still  clings  to  his  first  €*s- 
j)Ouse(l,  and  yet  goes  out  unto  another.  In  such  case  there 
is  no  grass  widow,  both  are  Iiappy  in  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, for,  as  in  the  days  of  the  psalmist,  David,  so  on  the  res- 
ervation there  are  no  murmurs  on  account  of  divided  manly 
love.  But  few  of  the  younger  braves  are  now  living  with 
their  first  wives.  One  young  buck  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  who  is  now  living  with  his  third  sqnaw, 
and  he  does  not  look  like  a  very  enterprising  fellow  either. 
Another  husky  fellow,  one  of  the  most  trusty  and  enterpris- 
ing of  them  all,  is  happy  in  the  love  and  confidence  of  three 
gentle  mates,  all  living  i)eacefully  in  a  single  roonK  with  their 
flock  of  little  children.  On  the  theory  that  there  is  no  evil 
without  a  mixture*  of  ^ood,  it  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
this  system  that  there  is  no  despair  when  a  sqnaw  is  t-aken 
by  the  wrong  buck  or  vice  versa.  Time  and  a  jKiny  will 
make  all  things  even.  There  is  no  bleeding  and  breaking  of 
the  heart.  The  pistol,  the  knife,  the  {)oi8onous  cup,  the 
blitjhted  maiden.  i\w  lorn  old  bachelor,  the  ninetv-day  di- 
vorce  court,  the  destructive  judgment  for  alienated  aflfectioiis, 
or  alimony,  all  these  and  many  kindred  and  dire  calamities 
thev  know  not  of. 

Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe  have   pro- 
grossed  ht^yond  the*  wickiup  and  live  in  board  houses.      On 
my  winter  visit  1  called  on  the  best  sample  of  this  kind,  one 
James  Powrsliiek.      He  had  a  one-story  house  aliout  12x20 
ft'et.  with  a  stovepipe  running  through  tlu*  r(X)f.     Before  the 
door  sto(Ml  a  good  lumber  wagon.      At  the  barn  was  a  small 
havstack.  and  a  crib  of  about  'lOO  bushels  of  corn,  and  sev- 
eral  <-liickens  basked  in  the  lee  and  sunny  side  of  the  haystack. 
Inside  the  house,  a  sleeping  platform  four  feet  wide  and  two 
fei^t  high  with  touseled  blankets  and  other  things,  extended 
across  (Hie  end  and  one  side  of  the  room.     A  soft  coal  beater 
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and  a  wood  cook  stove  roared  away  in  the  vain  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  incoming  cold.  A  little  girl  stood  at  a  table  ac- 
tually washing  dishes.  Two  young  bucks  were  lying  on  the 
platform,  with  their  feet  lopping  over  upon  the  floor.  The 
scrawniest  and  most  wrinkled  squaw  in  America,  sat  Indian 
style,  on  the  platform,  clad  in  a  calico  dress,  crooning  and 
rei>eating  a  wild  lament  of  eight  syllables.  At  the  end  of 
each  chant  she  parted  her  pliable  and  thin  lips  from  her  hard 
shut  mouth  and  gave  us  a  full  view  of  a  perfect  set  of  teeth 
even  back  to  and  including  the  molars.  James'  wife  was 
neither  a  beauty  nor  overly  tidy,  but  she  easily  led  any  other 
**ladv  in  red"  that  I  saw  that  dav.  All  wore  moccasins,  and 
Mrs.  James  had  on  her  reddest  blanket.  Here  we  had  chairs 
to  sit  upon.  This  was  the  last  place  I  visited,  and  after  the 
wickiup,  it  seemed  palatial.  James  raised  ten  acres  of  corn 
that  year,  besides  some  potatoes.  I  si)eak  thus  fully  of 
James,  because  at  that  time  he  was  at  the  extreme  "top 
notch''  of  progress,  and  he  shows  what  is  possible. 

When  I  saw  these  people  in  the  summer,  they  had  all 
left  the  little  wickiup  in  the  timber,  and  most  of  them  were 
clustered  on  the  bare  bottom  lands  of  the  Iowa  River,  with  no 
busli  to  prevent  the  free  play  of  sun  and  breeze.  The  sum- 
mer house  is  built  of  rough  boards  and  bark  and  covered  with 
two  or  three  lengths  of  the  wicker-work  that  had  served  for 
the  sides  of  the  winter  wickiup.  These  sheds  are  much  larger 
than  the  wickiup,  being  about  16x20  feet,  I  should  think,  all 
in  one  room,  with  a  platform  on  each  side  of  the  room,  which 
is  used  for  a  ''catch-all,"  as  well  as  for  a  lounging  place  by 
day  and  a  sleeping  place  at  night.  These  summer-houses  are 
no  better  furnished  than  the  wickiup  described  above.  There 
is  the  same  sitting  and  staring  into  vacancy,  with  nothing  to 
do.  Occasionally  a  squaw  is  seen  engaged  in  dyeing  bull- 
rushes  for  use  in  the  weaving  of  mats.  Just  outside  of  the 
shed,  and  attached  to  it,  crotches  have  been  erected,  crossed 
by  poles  and  all  covered  with  branches  in  leaf,  under  which 
the  ever- weary  Indian  sprawls  on  a  platform  and  catches  the 
breeze  and  the  shade. 
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I  drove  all  over  the  reservation  with  Prof.  G.  W.  Nellis^ 
the  superintendent  of  the  government  school,  and  with  Mr.  D. 
S.  Hindegardner.  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  assistauce 
and  instruction  of  the  Indians  as  to  farming  and  methods 
of  thrift. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  on  all  lines  daring  the 
last  few  years,  es|K*ciaIly  during  the  current  year.  More 
ground  is  under  cultivation  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  large  increase  of  breaking  for  next  year's  busi- 
ness. By  the  rules  of  the  trilie.  any  member  may  select  snch 
ground  as  he  sees  fit  and  put  in  his  crop,  and  he  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

I  found  my  old  friend  James  Poweshiek  on  the  tiptop  of 
the  first  stack  he  had  ever  built.  He  had  built  himself  out 
of  reach  of  his  ladder,  and  he  was  puzzled;  but  he  made  the 
descent  safelv  at  last.  This  year  James  raises  sixteen  acres 
of  wheat,  ten  acres  of  corn,  and  fifteen  acres  of  oats.  Every 
year  he  increases  his  acreage.  Several  others  are  doing 
nearly  as  well,  and  one  has  [)assed  him  in  the  race.  There 
are  a  little  over  two  hundred  acres  in  crops  this  year, — not  a 
large  fraction  of  8.000  acres;  but  the  hope  lies  in  the  nerve 
shown  in  thus  defying  the  prejudices  of  the  fathers  and  wise 
men  of  the  tribe,  all  of  whom  are  religiously  set  against  any 
advancement.  Two  binders  were  bought  this  harvest  by  sev- 
eral joining  funds  for  a  single  machine.  These  machines 
were  run  whollv  bv  Indians,  and  the  harvest  was  finished 
without  accident  or  re[)airs. 

But  Sam  Lincoln  has  vaulted  ahead  and  so  defied  all 
Indian  traditions  that  ho  very  nearly  jumped  out  of  the  tribe^ 
He  built  Ijiniself  a  neat  frame  dwelling,  with  a  brick  chim- 
ney, and  plastered  the  inside:  set  u[)  a  cook  stove  and  fur- 
nished the  house,  even  to  curtains  for  the  windows.  No  such 
infidelity  to  the  religion  of  his  ])i'ople  had  ever  been  dared 
before.  Sam  had  the  biggest  moral  battle  on  his  hands  that 
was  ever  waged  on  the  reservation.  Often  he  wavered. 
Sometimes  he  felt  that  he  must  vield  to  his  friends  and  srive 
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up  the  fight.  But  he  finally  staggered  through,  and  is  now 
the  sole  and  proud  owner  among  400  people,  of  a  house  with 
plastered  walls,  a  brick  chimney  and  curtains  at  the  windows ! 
And  I  am  glad  to  note  that  his  dusky  bride  is  the  neatest 
and  most  comely  squaw  that  I  saw  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 

Still  another  long  step  ahead  was  made  last  November  in 
the  appointment  by  the  government  agent  of  three  Indian 
I)olicemen,  whose  duty  it  is,  among  other  things,  to  look  out 
for  white  sharks  who  would  prey  ujxjn  the  weakness  of  the  In- 
dian, especially  gamblers  and  ''bootleggers.*'  Every  Indian 
is  a  gambler  and  a  natural  toper.  No  effort  is  made  to  stop 
gambling  among  the  Indians,  because  if  one  should  lose  all 
he  has  to  another  of  the  tribe,  the  communal  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  the  loser  would  still  be  fed  and  clad,  and  perhaps 
he  would  stalk  in  and  squat  at  the  fire  of  the  very  one  who 
had  fleeced  him. 

Sam  Lincoln,  James  Poweshiek  and  John  Canoe  are  the 
three  braves  whose  stock  of  "'sand''  caused  them  to  be  selected 
for  this  thankless  office.  They  are  perfectly  faithful  to  their 
trust,  and  two  white  men  now  languish  in  jail,  who  dared  to 
sell  wliiskv  to  the  Indians. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  of  the  tribe  to  make  frequent 
and  long  excursions  for  the  pur[)08e  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
But  the  game  laws  and  the  barb(»d  wire  fences  have  entirely 
cut  off  these  industries,  and  the  mind  has  been  forced  to  seek 
other  and  more  civilizing  occupations.  In  fact,  the  pony 
herd  is  each  year  growing  smaller  in  numbers  and  larger  in- 
dividually. The  Indian  on  horseback  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  he  makes  his  short  journeys  either  on  foot  or  in  a  lum- 
ber wagon.  I  saw  only  two  Indians  riding  ponies  on  the 
whole  reservation,  and  they  were  boys.  They  paddle  no 
canoe  on  the  Iowa  River,  though  it  flows  through  their  res- 
ervation, is  dammed  below,  and  furnishes  a  fine  [X)nd  of  still 
water.  Thus  one  by  one  conditions  change  that  affect  the 
young  and  tend  to  lead  them  to  a  better  life. 

Much  can  be  said  in  a  negative  way  to  the  moral  credit 
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of  these  people.  Mr.  Hindegardner  says  that  daring  a  resi- 
dence of  forty  years  in  close  touch  with  them,  he  does  not 
believe  he  ever  lost  by  their  theft.  They  do  not  quarrel, 
even  among  themselves.  What  little  trouble  they  have  is 
settled  bv  their  chief  and  a  council  of  ten  wise  old  men,  an- 
less  it  is  a  question  in  which  figures  play  a  part.  There  have 
l>een  only  two  murders  among  them  since  their  return  to 
Iowa.  The  first  victim  was  a  visiting  Pawnee,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers  demanded  that  this  hated  foe  should  not 
be  suffered  to  live,  and  they  were  true  to  the  religion  so  in- 
herited. The  other  victim  was  a  lascivious  squaw,  who  fell 
at  the  hand  of  an  injured  female  whose  mate  had  been  lured 
by  the  wicked  wiles  of  the  murdered  girl. 

A  Presbyterian  mission  was  established  on  the  agency 
about  1885  and  has  done  much  good  work,  not  largely  in 
conversions  to  the  true  faith,  but  in  industrial  instruction  and 
in  teaching  the  younger  women  and  girls  in  the  care  of 
children,  in  obstetrics,  in  cookery  and  in  some  measure  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  dress  reform. 

Before  the  mission  began  its  work  the  regulation  outfit 
for  a  well  dn»ssed  squaw  was  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth,  a  belt, 
a  {)air  of  moi-cnsins,  a  little  red  oc*hre  and  a  blanket.  The 
skirt,  the  dress,  with  occasionally  a  pair  of  stockings  now 
worn  ))y  the  dashing  belle  and  proud  matron  have  all  been 
adopted  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  devoted  ladies 
at  this  mission.  Some  few  families  have  made  perceptible 
advaiK'(»nient  and  live  in  board  houses  with  a  floor  and  a  shin- 
gle roof  and  s{)()rt  a  rude  barn  for  the  pony.  Some  raise  a 
few  [K)tators  and  store  them  in  the  white  man's  cellar.  But 
tilth  is  (»verywhtTe  present,  and  soap  and  water  must  fight  a 
<rYvnt  battle  before  large  results  can  1k»  ex})ected. 

ifagie  and  tlu*  squaw  doctor  still  monopolize  the  care  of 
the  sick.  I  liavt*  seen  little  children  who  suffered  from  vari- 
ous (lis(»ases  clad  only  in  moccasins,  leggins  and  shirt,  crying, 
shivering,  and  nt^glected.  in  a  zero  air.  I  have  seen  such 
ne<^l(M*t  of  the  aged  as  would  touch  a  hard  heart  anywhere 
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outside  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  At  my  August  visit,  in  one 
of  these  shed  homes  there  were  four  occupants.  Like  the 
other  homes,  it  had  no  openings  but  the  two  doors  and  the 
smoke-hole  in  the  roof,  and  it  was  quite  dark.  On  one  of 
the  platforms  squatted  a  fifty  year  old  buck  and  his  squaw. 
He  smoked;  she  sat  and  did  nothing.  At  the  other  end 
of  their  platform,  half-reclining  and  wriggling  in  pain,  was 
a  very  old  and  stone-blind  Indian,  who  evidently  suffered 
from  a  variety  of  parasites.  Blind  and  suffering  as  he  was,  he 
seemed  to  sense  our  presence.  He  quit  his  wriggling  and 
scratching,  adjusted  his  breech-clout,  jerked  up  his  leggins, 
sat  erect  and  faced  forward,  pulled  his  blanket  about  him, 
rolled  his  sightless  eyeballs  to  a  dead  rest,  and  sat  ready  for 
inspection.  On  the  bare  dirt  floor,  by  the  side  of  some  dead 
embers,  sat  the  blind  man's  squaw,  apparently  dead  to  every 
surrounding  except  the  vermin  that  covered  her.  With  both 
hands  she  clawed  her  thick  and  leathery  skin  wherever  she 
could  reach,  and  extended  her  work  with  a  brand  from  the 
embers.  Thus  these  two  unfortunates  pass  the  days  and  the 
years  of  their  old  age,  without  love  or  care  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  their  infirmities. 

In  another  wigwam,  rolled  in  a  blanket  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  was  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,  so  sick  that  she  was  al- 
most white.  I  asked  the  old  squaw  who  squatted  near  by, 
who  doctored  the  child.  "Me  doctor,  me  doctor,"  she  re- 
plied. When  the  government  school  starts  in  September  it 
will  have  a  resident  physician  whose  duties  will  extend  over 
the  reservation  as  well  as  the  school. 

The  government  has  maintained  a  school  on  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  last  dozen  years,  but  it  was  discontinued  last 
year.  It  was  under  the  ban  of  all  the  old  men  of  the  tribe, 
so  that  where  there  should  have  been  an  attendance  of  at 
least  a  hundred,  only  ten  to  twenty  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  children  are  apt  in  all  things  that  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear — the  two  organs  that  have  been  specially  trained  for 
a  hundred  generations  back  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
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Whenever  continued  application  or  al)6tract  thought  is  re- 
quired thev  are  decidedly  *'not  in  it/'  MatliematicB  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  them.  But  in  writing,  drawing,  reading 
and  singing  they  learn  rapidly. 

The  gf)vernment  has  just  erected  an  industrial  8cho4>l 
building,  a  mile  west  of  Toledo,  on  the  beautiful  bench  of  a 
hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  seventy-acre  plat  of  ground.  The 
main  building  is  eighty  by  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  two 
storii^s  high  I>e8ide8  the  basement,  and  will  accommodate  sev- 
enty-five pu[)ils,  who  will  be  fed,  lodged,  clothed  and  in- 
structed free  of  charge.  The  boys  will  be  instructed  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  farming,  stock-raising,  fruit  culture  and 
plain  trades,  such  as  harness-making,  shoemaking,  painting 
and  car|)entering:  while  the  girls  will  be  taught  every  art 
that  tends  to  make  a  thrifty  hou8ekee|)er.  including  sewing, 
mending,  knitting,  the  manufacture  of  all  their  own  clothes 
and  all  linen  gomls  used  about  the  building.  There  will  be 
8[)ecial  teachers  for  each  trade.  Everything  about  the  build- 
ing is  first  class,  including  light  by  gas,  water  supplied  by 
the  city  water  works  and  a  steam  plant  for  heat,  gymnasium 
and  [)lHy  room,  where  '*white  games"  will  be  played.  There 
•  are  no  bowls  in  the  wash  nnmis  and  no  tul)s  in  the  bath 
rooms.  The  fauet^t  runs  ojkmi  in  the  wash  room,  and  the 
nee<Ue  bath  showtTS  the  batluT  as  he  stands  under  it,  thus 
in  both  cases  avoiding  the  st»cond  use  of  the  water,  so  dan- 
gerous in  the  cast*  of  the  skin-<list»ased  Indian.  There  is 
also  a  laundry  building  twenty  by  thirty-eight  feet  and  two 
storit»s  high,  a  barn  thirtv-tive  bv  Hftv-Hve  feet,  three  stories 
high,  a  work  shop  Hn<l  other  suitable  buildings. 

It  is  liopiMl  that  this  seh<»<»l  will  start  the  children  aright 
and  so  restrain  them  throui'h  the  vears  that  after  another 
generation  they  will  nvoid  most  of  the  barbarisms  of  their 
parents  and  develop  into  as  good  citiztMis  as  James  Powe- 
shiek. Sam  Lincoln  and  John  Canoe,  alxive  named.  But 
whether  there  will  be  one  or  tiftv  children  in  attendance,  no 

■ 

one  can  guess.      Attendance  is  optional,  and  the  rash  parent 
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who  thus  gives  up  his  child,  must  defy  his  own  parents  and 
all  the  wise-  men  of  his  tribe,  and  worse  than  all  else,  he  be- 
comes a  hated  infidel;  and  an  Indian  hates  an  infidel  as  thor- 
oughly as  does  his  Christian  brother.  They  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  cling 
to  the  medicine  man,  the  religious  dance  and  much  other 
savage  nonsense,  with  a  sublime  tenacity  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  those  who  would  help  them. 

One  feature  of  their  religion  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  attendance  of  girls  at  this  school.  During 
the  thirty  or  more  years  of  the  fertility  of  their  women,  they 
are  believed  to  ]ye  under  an  evil  8|)ell  during  the  monthly 
visitation,  and  at  such  times,  whether  in  the  heat  of  summer  , 
or  the  cold  of  winter,  they  are  religiously  and  cruelly  ban- 
ished to  a  little  six  by  eight  tepee  near  the  family  hut,  there 
to  remain  in  solitude  till  recovery  restores  them  to  the  world 
again.  During  this  mournful  period  most  fearful  conse- 
quences are  said  to  befall  any  man  or  boy  who  is  touched  by 
such  a  woman  or  who  receives  food  prepared  by  her  hand. 
The  saddest,  the  most  wickedly  cruel  thing  I  saw  on  the 
grounds  was  this  frequent  little  dungeon.  Some  were  sim- 
ply leafy  brush  so  leaned  together  as  to  give  enough  space 
below  for  lying  down.  One  built  of  old  cloth  had  just  been 
vacated,  and  the  flap  at  the  side  was  thrown  back  and  showed 
the  whole  interior  with  its  furniture  and  conveniences.  A 
little  straw  on  the  ground  and  an  empty  lunch  basket  were 
all  it  contained.  To  avoid  this  terrible  sufierstition,  it  has 
been  determined  to  have  only  male  cooks  for  the  school. 
But  the  further  objection  is  raised  that  this  being  a  mixed 
school  and  both  sexes  dining  in  the  same  hall,  the  sacrilege 
will  there  be  perpetuated  every  day  and  by  wholesale.  There 
is  no  use  in  becoming  disgusted  with  this  deep  seated  religious 
conviction.  It  is  as  real  and  sacred  to  the  religion  of  the 
Indian  as  are  the  mystic  tenets  of  the  Christian  church  to  its 
faithful  followers. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  extended  comment  on  the  manner 
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in  which  the  most  of  their  annuity  of  about  forty-five  dollars 
per  capita  is  trifled  away;  their  fishing;  their  trapping  of 
mink  and  musk  rats;  their  athletic  sports ;  the  uniform  color 
of  the  tribe,  which  shows  little  admixture  of  white  blood; 
their  lack  of  stock,  except  ponies  and  perhaps  fifty  hogs  and 
ten  head  of  cattle;  the  bead  work  and  other  ornamental 
work  of  the  women;  the  jewelers  among  the  men;  their 
peculiar  and  careful  method  of  burial;  their  absolute  trust 
in  the  white  man,  who,  through  years  of  opportunity,  has 
never  deceived  them;  their  two  kinds  of  dances,  one  exclu- 
sively religious  and  sacred  to  the  faithful  alone,  the  other 
with  an  open  door  to  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  red,  and 
which  is  devoted  to  all  available  excesses;  their  great  chief, 
Push-e-to-ne-qua,  and  his  struggle  to  hold  his  office;  their 
annual  thanksgiving,  the  great  corn  dance  festival;  and 
many  other  things  which  it  is  necessary  to  study  and  under- 
stand, if  we  would  lift  these  unfortunate  children  of  the  forest 
up  and  out  of  their  low  estate. 

Humboldt,  Iowa,  August  12,  1898. 


Well  Done  Iowa. — Messrs.  H.  W.  Moore  &  Co.  of  this 
place  have  within  the  last  two  months  slaughtered  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  beef^ 
and  within  the  last  four  weeks  upwards  of  one  thousand  hogs. 
They  have  shipped  by  steamboats  over  four  hundred  barrels 
of  beef,  pork,  tallow,  etc.,  and  loaded  at  our  wharf  two  large 
flat  boats.  Nearly  all  the  beef  was  shipped  on  their  own 
account;  about  800  of  the  hogs  on  account  of  other  pur- 
chasers. They  have  also  shipped  a  large  amount  of  hides, 
lard,  etc.  Within  the  last  two  weeks,  since  hog-killing  com- 
menced, they  have  employed    at  their  establishment  more 

than  thirty  hands.     Pretty  well  for  a  new  country. — Bur- 
Vnujton  Hawk-Eye,  Nov.  V.K  1S40, 
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CLARK  DUNHAM, 

SOMETIME  EDITOR  OP  THE  BURLINGTON  HAWK-EYE. 


BY    GEORGE    FRAZEE. 


An  honorable  ancestry  is  a  rich  possession.  Though  it 
is  true  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  their 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  it  is  equally  true 
that  their  virtues  influence  their  descendants  to  generations 
quite  as  remote.  If  "the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them" 
their  good  deeds,  though  apparently  "buried  with  their 
bones"  never  intermit  their  potency ;  though  the  doers  may 
have  been  forgotten.  The  leaven  of  liberty  and  independence 
which  the  May  Flower  transported  to  the  wild  and  inhospi- 
table New  England  coast,  has  quickened  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have  since  been 
elevated  from  serfdom  into  conditions  of  absolute  or  com- 
parative freedom.  This  continent  has  been  made  republican, 
and  is  teaching  the  kings  of  Europe  that  sovereignty  belongs 
to  the  people  of  whom  they  are  the  mere  ministerial  servants. 

This  Puritan  leaven  is  still  doing  its  proper  work.  The 
far  East  is  begiftning  to  feel  its  influence.  It  is  awakening 
from  its  many  centuries  of  slumber,  and  is  already  striving 
to  array  itself  in  the  garb  *of  true  manhood.  Yes, — the 
leaven  still  works,  and  its  influence  is  now  world  wide.  Good 
has  overcome  evil,  and  the  tendency  of  humanity  everywhere 
is  now  onward  and  upward. 

If  these  ideas  are  true,  as  they  seem  to  be,  he  who  in  our 
day  is  descended  from  those  who  planted  the  regenerative 
seed,  or  assisted  in  protecting  the  plant  before  it  had  become 
completely  rooted,  certainly  has  an  ancestry  in  whom  he  may 
feel  a  reasonable  pride,  and  in  whose  example  he  may  find  a 
stimulus  for  good. 

Clark  Dunham  was  more  fortunate  in  his  ancestry  than 
most  men  of  his  generation.  On  one  side  he  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  May 
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Flower  Puritans.  Some  of  that  Puritan  blood  ran  in  his 
veins,  and  it  will  appear  that  some  of  {he  Puritan  character- 
istics were  pretty  fully  developed  in  his  life.  Their  inde- 
pendence, their  self-reliance,  their  courage,  their  persistence, 
were  his  also.  The  quiet  but  unfaltering  and  unalterable 
determination  of  his  ancestors  manifested  itself  in  the  de- 
scendant. Neither  paraded  their  conduct  or  purposes.  They 
left  their  doings  to  speak  for  themselves.  Both  were  satis- 
fied with  having  done  well  the  work  before  them.  They 
were  not  eager  to  secure  the  praise  of  others.  The  conscious- 
ness of  right  doing  was  reward  enough  for  them. 

Coming  farther  down,  he  had  as  good  reason  to  feel  a 
quiet  satisfaction.  His  great-grandfather,  Nathaniel  Wales, 
was  ensign  of  a  company  of  the  third  regiment  of  Connecticut 
troops  during  the  revolution,  and  in  that  capacity  served 
under  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Israel  Putnam.  Subse* 
quently  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ward,  and  his  son,  Elial,  grandfather  of  Clark 
Dunham  served  as  aide.  It  then  appears  that  the  love  of 
liberty  and  independence,  and  the  resolve  to  support  and 
defend  them  came  to  Clark  Dunham  by  direct  descent,  and 
were  not  likely  to  be  found  wanting  in  one  who  had  such 
memories  and  examples  to  stimulate  him. 

Asahel  Dunham,  the  father  of  Clark,  was  married  to  Susan 
Wales,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  October  30,  1814,  and  their  son, 
Clark,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Addison  County,  Vermont, 
January  21,  1810.  About  two  years  thereafter  the  family 
left  Vermont  for  Ohio,  and  located  itself  at  Hartford,  in 
Licking  County,  where  its  members  sought  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, as  conditions  permitted,  in  the  most  commodious  house 
the  place  then  contained.  This  was  a  log-cabin  which  boasted 
of  two  rooms  and  looked  down  with  becoming  dignity  upon 
the  neighboring  one  room  structures.  It  Inust  be  remembered 
that  in  1818  Ohio  was  a  western  border  state,  and  that  a 
log-cabin,  though  of  only  one  room,  was  deemed  a  very  com- 
fortable abode  by   many  exceedingly  worthy  people.     The 
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Ohio  pioneers  had  much  hard  work  before  them.  The  whole 
state  was  a  woodland,  and  clearing  the  land  was  necessarily 
preliminary  to  cultivation.  They  were  not  as  anxious  for 
more  house-room,  as  they  were  for  more  space  for  the  plow. 
So  they  bided  their  time  for  house  structure  until  with  sturdy 
arms  they  had  made  themselves  sure  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Here  the  Clark  family  resided  until 
1826  when  it  removed  to  Newark,  in  the  same  county. 

In  this  place  the  father  established  a  brick-yard  and  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  brick  making.  Clark  was  then  about 
ten  years  old.  How  much  schooling  he  had  obtained  in  his 
earlier  abode  and  what  schools  he  may  have  attended  in 
Newark,  is  hot  precisely  known.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
sturdy  boy  and  his  Connecticut  parents  were  not  likely  to 
have  allowed  his  early  education  to  be  neglected.  He  seems 
to  have  manifested  a  special  desire  to  learn,  and  this  must 
have  been  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  compensated  him 
for  his  labor  about  the  brickyard  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
pay  his  way  through  the  College,  at  Granville,  only  six  miles 
from  Newark,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen years. 

During  his  school  and  college  days  or  immediately  there- 
after, he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  printer's  art  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking.  His  father  appears' 
to  have  approved  his  choice  for  about  a  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  purchased  for  him,  and  Clark  thereafter  published 
and  edited  The  Newark  Weekly  Gazette,  and  a  tri-weekly 
called  The  Farmer* s  Journal,  He  continued  these  publica- 
tions until  1850,  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years.  During 
this  period  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  editorial 
experience  was  ripened  into  sound  judgment  and  sagacity. 
Fourteen  years  of  editorial  labor,  in  a  city  like  Newark  could 
not  fail  to  round  out  the  character  of  such  a  man  and  make 
him  well  acquainted  with  political  events  and  the  general 
drift  and  current  of  the  times.  They  probably  also  made  him 
familiar  with  many  public  men  both  of  Ohio  and  other  states. 
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It  appears  that  in  1850  he  sold  his  newspaper  property 
at  Newark  and  was  afterwards  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
construction  of  the  Sandusky  &  Newark  railroad,  which 
has  since  become  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railway  Company.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of  occupa- 
tion cannot  now  be  stated  with  certainty.  It  may  have  been 
because  he  found  newspaper  publishing  less  profitable  than 
he  desired,  and  his  expectation  that  his  new  employment 
would  more  nearly  satisfy  his  wishes.  He  may  have  become 
weary  of  his  unceasing  work,  and  eager  for  any  change  which 
would  give  him  rest.  Or  possibly  his  sagacity  foresaw  the 
troublous  times  which  were  impending,  and  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  sell  before  the  storm,  which  would  certainly  affect 
newspaper  property,  should  culminate.  For  some  or  all  of 
these  reasons,  he,  for  the  time,  relinquished  his  connection 
with  the  Press  and  sought  other  pursuits.  The  railroad  con- 
struction engagement  does  not  appear  to  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  He  must  have  realized  something  from  the  sale 
of  his  newspaper,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  dur- 
ing his  later  occupation,  for,  when  he  came  to  Burlington, 
in  1854,  he  brought  with  him  as  his  son  humorously  remarks, 
*'his  wife,  five  children  and  nine  dollars/' 

The  Haick-Eyr  at  that  date  was  issued  three  times  a 
week.     It  had  not  as  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  a  daily.     It 
waB  moreover  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.      It  was 
a  Whig  paper  as  it  had  always  been,  but  the  Whig  party  was 
in   a   measure   undergoing  dissolution.      The  Compromise 
laws  of  1850  had  caused  a  great  division  of  opinion  in  its 
ranks,  and  the  newspapers,  especially  those  of  such  cities  as 
Burlington,  were  very  seriously  affected.     Under  the  control 
of  its  then  proprietor  and  editor,  it  had  failed  to  conform  to 
the   drift  of  the  larger   part  of  the   party,  or  to  recognize 
the  change  which   was  in  rapid  progress.     It  had  become 
unacceptable  to  very  many  of  its  former  patrons.     It  was 
losing  money  and  its  owner  was  ready  and  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  what  had  become  too  heavy  a  burden  for  him  to  carry. 
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So  Mr.  Dunham  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  L.  Brown,  became  the  purchasers  at  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Brown  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
newspaper  business  and  conduct  but  he  had  means  and  credit. 
Mr.  Dunham  had  experience  and  ability  and  the  two  pub- 
lished the  paper  under  the  name  of  Dunham  &  Brown. 
Mr.  Dunham  acted  as  sole  editor,  and  he  at  once  put  the 
paper  in  line  with  the  general  drift  of  Whig  opinions,  which 
of  course  was  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  then  striving 
to  seduce  all  the  western  territories  to  pro-slavery  domina- 
tion. 

Millard  Fillmore,  who  had  beconje  President  upon  the 
death  of  General  Taylor,  had  approved  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Franklin 
Pierce,  "a  northern  man  with  southern  principles.*'  The 
Kansas  troubles  were  brewing  and  both  the  old  political 
parties  were  in  a  tumultuous  condition.  In  the  north  some 
former  Whigs  went  over  to  the  Democracy,  but  a  much  larger 
number  of  Democrats  deserted  their  party.  The  result  of 
these  changes  was  the  union  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  the 
pro-slavery  pretensions,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
Whig  and  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
made  its  first  presidential  nomination  in  1856,  when  it  se- 
lected Fremont  who  was  defeated  by  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Dunham  had  a  difficult  work  before  him  when  he 
took  charge  of  The  Hawk-Eye,  To  build  up  the  paper  was 
a  necessity  and  to  do  this  he  must,  while  advocating  his  own 
and  the  Republican  opinion,  take  care  not  to  give  mortal 
oflFense  to  those  of  his  patrons  who  entertained  diflPerent 
views.  In  this  he  succeeded.  He  was  capable  of  hard  work, 
and  during  his  first  year,  with  none  to  assist,  he  did  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  very  severe  labor,  and  so  judiciously  as  to 
gratify  his  party  supporters  and  excite  no  animosity  in  oth- 
ers. The  paper  soon  began  to  prosper.  That  this  improve- 
ment was  marked  and  rapid  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
about  two  years  subsequent  to  his  assumption  of  its  control, 
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he  was  able  to  purchase  the  interest  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  thenceforth,  his  own  name  appeared  as  sole 
owner  and  editor. 

A  little  later  in  1857  he  bought  the  IW-  Weekly  Telegraphy 
which  had  been  published  for  about  eight  years  under  the 
editorial  control  of  Gen.  James  M.  Morgan,  and  for  a  short 
time  the  paper  was  entitled  '^The  Hawk-Eye  and  Telegraph.^* 
But  the  title  was  soon  dropped  and  the  original  one  resumed 
and  ever  afterward  retained.     These  results  were  produccnl 
by  his  industry,  his  judicious  estimate  and  selection  of  mat- 
ter that  would  interest  his  readers,  and  his  editorial  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.      During  this  early  period  his  editorial 
columns  were  never  burdened  with  superfluous  or  useless 
matter.     He  never  wrote  unless  he  had  something  to  say, 
and  that  he  put  down  with  brevity  and  force.     Above  most 
editors  he  understood  the  value  of  silence;  and  allowed  all 
matters  to  pass  unnoticed  unless  he  was  certain  that  what  he 
might  be  able  to  say  would  be  productive  of  good.     He  was 
never  anxious  about  the  quantity  of  editorial  matter  his  pa- 
pers contained,  and  sometimes  very  little  would  appear.   But 
he  was  choice  in  his  selections  from  other  papers  and  when  he 
found  an  article  treating  of  current  political  topics  in  a  man- 
ner to  suit  bis  judgment  he  was  sure  to  give  it  further  effect 
by  transferring  it  to  his  own  columns. 

He  soon  made  himself  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
prominent  public  men  of  all  parties  in  the  State.  He  was  a 
close  observer,  and  soon  ascertained  the  weak  and  strongs 
points  in  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. But  he  was  in  no  haste  to  proclaim  his  opinions  and 
never  did  so  until  he  deemed  it  necessary.  And  he  very 
soon  secured  the  confidence  of  leading  Republicans  of  the 
State  who  found  his  knowledge  useful  and  his  judgment 
sound.  He  warmly  8upp<jrted  Governor  Grimes  while  he 
was  chief  executive  and  throughout  his  senatorial  career. 

Down  to  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham conducted  his  paper  with  continued  success  as  a  busi- 
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ness  venture,  and  a  growing  power  on  the  side  of  patriotism 
and  humanity.  He  was  honest  and  in  earnest.  The  times 
were  portentous  of  evil  and  danger.  But  he  was  courage- 
ous and  bold.  He  foresaw  the  peril  but  he  was  not  afraid 
to  meet  it.  His  thoughts  were  close  to  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  and  his  nature  would  not  permit  him  to 
"despair  of  the  republic."  He  was  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious, there  was  nothing  of  the  braggart  in  his  disposition  or 
character,  but  there  was  indomitable  will  and  unutterable 
resolution.  He  could  not  avoid  being  intensely  patriotic. 
The  blood  in  his  veins  would  have  revolted  had  he  exhibited 
less  love  of  his  country  or  any  fear  of  those  who  might  ven- 
ture to  spoil  it.  He  had  confidence  in  the  people  and  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  their  ability  and  determination  to  main- 
tain their  institutions  against  either  internal  or  external 
assault. 

Among  the  prominent  candidates  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency  in  1860,  he  seemed  to  lean  most 
in  favor  of  Seward,  and  was  somewhat  disappointed  when  the 
choice  at  last  settled  ujK)n  Lincoln.  He  was  not  alone  in 
this,  for  only  a  comparatively  few  people  were  acquainted 
with  Lincoln's  wonderful  character  and  ability.  But  The 
Hawk-Eye  adopted  Lincoln's  nomination  with  alacrity  and 
gave  him  a  very  earnest  and  eflFective  support.  And  this  sup- 
port grew  in  favor  and  intensity  until  the  assassin's  bullet 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  him  whose  wisdom,  sagacity,  cour- 
age  and  persistence  were  mainly  the  means  of  averting  na- 
tional dissolution. 

Throughout  the  war  which  followed  The  Hatvk-Eye  grew 
more  and  more  earnest  and  its  patriotic  utterances  more  and 
more  eflFective.  Its  circulation  increased  largely.  It  sym- 
pathized with  the  patriotic  volunteers  who  so  nobly  suflFered 
or  died  for  their  country's  salvation.  Above  all,  it  never 
flinched  during  the  contest,  but  constantly  insisted  that  the 
conflict  could  not  cease  until  the  rebellion  was  utterly  sup- 
pressed.    The  people  throughout  the  region  west  of  Burling- 
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ton  were  hungry  for  news,  and  anxioiiB  for  wise  advice.  The 
Hawk'Eiii\  more  than  any  other  state  newspaper,  satisfied 
both  desires.  It  prospered  because  it  deserved  and  honestly 
earned  all  that  came  to  it.  The  Hawk-Eye  was  probably  the 
first  journal  to  announce  its  belief  that  war  was  inevitable, 
and  that  it  would  most  probably  be  a  long  and  desperate  one, 
as  General  Matthies  of  Burlington  was  the  first  man  in  the 
country  to  tender  his  services  in  its  defense. 

During  this  period  much  of  the  editorial  writing  was  done 
by  others,  but  it  was  done  with  his  approval  or  suggestion, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  express  any  opinions  which  did  not 
tend  to  encourage  [mtriotic  devotion  and  endeavor.  The 
Haxrk-Eye  never  faltered  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  re- 
bellion, in  its  urgent  appeals  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  8up|X)rt  and  encouragement  of  those  who  had  gal- 
lantly volunteered  in  its  defense  and  were  undergoing  the 
hardships  and  |)erils  of  a  soldier's  life  at  the  front.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  The  Hatck-Eye,  under  the 
patriotic  and  sagacious  control  of  Mr.  Dunham,  and  to  the 
other  papers  of  the  State  which  imitated  his  example,  Iowa 
is  indebted  for  its  prompt  response  to  all  the  calls  for  troops. 
The  Union  men  of  Iowa  were  in  earnest  and  proved  that  they 
were  patriotic  by  their  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  re- 
(juired  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  The  war  ceased  in 
the  spring  of  1865  and  before  the  year  ended  Mr.  Dunham 
sold  his  jmper  to  Edwards  &  Beardsley,  for  a  sum  which 
he  doubtless  deemed  satisfactory,  and  then  abandoned  the 
editorial  chair  he  had  so  long  and  so  honorably  occupied, 
never  again  to  resume  it.  Probably  he  sold  the  more  readily 
because  the  war  anxiety  for  news  being  over,  the  extra  demand 
for  Tlir  H(nrk-Etjr  reased  and  its  continued  profitable  pub- 
lication without  diminution  of  expenses  had  become  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Besides,  his  health  and  vigor  were  impaired.  He 
obtained  full  value  and  was  wise  when  he  accepted  it  and 
retired  for  a  season  of  rest. 

As  iK^fore  stated,  during  his  publication  of  The  Hawk^Eye 
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Mr.  Dunham  had  acquired  an  extensive  and  desirable  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  State.  He  had  become  the  intimate 
friend  and  to  some  extent  the  counsellor  of  Senator  Grimes, 
Representative  James  F.  Wilson  and  Governor  Kirkwood,  as 
well  as  many  other  prominent  public  men.  And  the  intimacy 
did  not  terminate  with  his  editorial  career.  From  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  April,  1808 — when  there  had  been 
some  intimation  that  the  gentleman  would  decline  a  re-election 
as  representative — it  appears  that  Mr.  Dunham  had  urgently 
advised  him  to  continue  in  the  field,  which  advice  seems  to 
have  been  followed  and  probably  led  to  the  subsequent  sena- 
torial career  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Governor  Kirkwood  attained 
senatorial  honors  and  also  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  friendship  of  such  men  indicates  the  character  and  worth 
of  the  man  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  And  we  glean  some- 
thing of  his  wisdom  from  a  letter  to  his  son,  who  was  just 
merging  into  manhood,  dated  June,  18()<).  It  exhibits  great 
interest  in  the  son's  future,  and  advises  him  to  deliberate  well 
before  choosing  his  life  pursuit,  and  having  made  his  choice, 
to  enter  upon  it  at  once,  and  thereafter  to  adhere  to  it,  re- 
gardless of  immediate  reward,  firmly  and  persistently.  He 
tells  him  to  be  self-reliant,  not  to  lean  upon  others,  and  to 
do  whatever  he  should  undertake  well  and  faithfully,  as  this 
course  would  be  certain  to  secure  for  him  proper  and  sufficient 
reward. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Dunham  rested,  engaging  in  no  business 
or  particular  pursuit.  His  health  was  not  good  or  he  would 
probably  have  found  some  employment,  for  he  was  a  natural 
enemy  of  idleness.  Probably  for  this  reason  about  two  years 
after,  in  1867,  he  accepted  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Bur- 
lington, and  continued  to  occupy  that  post  until  his  death  on 
April  12,  1871,  being  then  a  little  over  fifty-four  years  old. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  early  decease  was  an  abcess  of 
his  right  lung,  the  result  of  a  severe  cold,  which  after  running 
its  wasting  course  for  nine  months  proved  incurable  and 
«nded  fatally. 
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Mr.  Dunham  was  about  five  feet,  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  probably  weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  In 
his  maturity  he  possessed  unusual  strength,  and  was  alwaya 
vigorous  and  energetic  in  his  movements.  His  habits  were- 
those  of  an  industrious,  temperate,  modest,  honest  and  good* 
temi)ered  citizen,  of  intelligence  and  self-respect.  Had  he 
been  engaged  in  other  business  he  would  have  earned  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted. 
His  probity  was  always  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 

As  editor  his  unusual  qualifications  have  already  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  What  gave  them  force  and  made  then> 
effective  was  the  fact  that  in  his  secret  thoughts  and  desires, 
he  recognized  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  when  he  proclaimed  his  own  sincere 
thought  it  was  certain  to  prove  acceptable  to  others.  He 
oc<?upied  the  broad  plane  of  our  common  humanity  and  had 
no  desire  to  rise  above  it.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  not 
of  a  class. 

Clark  Dunham  was  married  to  Lucretia  Adams  Williams 
in  Newark,  O.,  January  21,  1841.  At  his  decease  he  was 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children,  Frank  Reese  Dunham^ 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Clapp,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Carpenter  of  Burling- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Harry  Ball,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Products  of  Iowa. — No  better  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  Territory  can  be  given  than  is  seen  in  the 
numerous  covered  flat-boats  that  are  daily  going  down  «tream^ 
laden  with  all  kinds  of  produce,  Ix^th  animal  and  vegetable. 
I'pwards  of  one  hundred  boats  of  this  description  from  Iowa 
alone,  have  already  passed  this  place.  Several  have  been 
built,  laden  and  8(»nt  off  from  Burlington. — Burlington  Hairk^ 
Ej/e  (nid  Iowa  Patriot,  Xov.  19,  1S4(). 


LIFE  OF  THE  PIONEER  FARMER.* 


BY  W.  S.  FULTZ. 


My  residence  in  Muscatine  county  dates  back  to  the  14th 
of  April,  1850.  At  that  time  the  prairies  in  many  places 
were  covered  with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue.  No  grander 
sight  ever  met  the  eye  of  man  or  woman  than  the  almost 
endless  display  of  flowers,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
But  the  plow  of  the  old  settler  has  changed  all  this.  The 
fields  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  wheat,  show  the  great 
change  wrought  by  the  hand  of  toil.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  no  blue  grass  or  white  clover.  The  Indian  called  these 
grasses  the  white  man's  foot,  because  they  sprung  up  under 
the  tread  of  his  foot,  and  now  our  pastures  which  fifty 
years  ago  were  all  wild  grass,  are  thickly  set  with  those  nu- 
tritious grasses,  and  the  bloom  of  the  white  clover  is  a  fair 
rival  to  the  more  gaudy  wild  prairie  flowers  of  the  pioneer 
settlers'  period.  Fifty  years  ago  the  prairies  were  destitute 
of  trees;  now,  if  you  take  your  stand  on  the  more  elevated 
ground  and  cast  your  eye  over  the  landscape,  many  groves 
are  seen  that  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Or- 
chards have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  on  every  hand.  The 
commodious  farm  houses  with  their  beautiful  surroundings 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  squatter's  log  cabin  that  for 
many  years  sheltered  the  hardy  pioneer  farmers  of  this 
county. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  timbered  portions  of  the  country  were 
an  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  Where  the  underbrush  did 
not  grow  thickly,  the  weeds  had  taken  possession,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  the  pioneer  hunter  was  almost  sure  to 
have  his  clothes  filled  with  "beggar-lice"  and  "Spanish 
needles."  The  beautiful  blue  grass  sod  that  we  now  find 
almost  everywhere  in  the  woods  was  then  wholly  unknown. 


*Tbi8  paper  was  read  at  the  Old  Settlers'  ReuDion,  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  August 
30.1898. 
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This  thick,  almost  impenetrable,  condition  of  the  timber 
made  good  shelter  for  game  of  all  kinds,  which  was  plenty, 
and  the  pioneer's  larder  was  generally  well  supplied  with  the 
best  meat,  and  sometimes  that  constituted  about  all  of  the 
supply  of  food. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  near  the  timber  and 
along  the  streams  of  running  water.     The  pioneer  farmers  of 
this  county  were  of  a  social  nature  and  for  this  reason  they 
made  their  settlements  as  nearly  contiguous  as  circumstances 
would  admit.      Add  to  this  their  firm  belief  that  the  timber 
land  would  sooner  or  later  become  very  valuable,  and  their 
reason  for  settling  near  the  timber  is  easily  understood. 
This  idea  that  timber  land  was  destined  to  become  very  val- 
uable was  but  natural  to  the  original  settlers.      They  knew 
nothing  of  the  immense  wealth  of  coal  that  lay  beneath  the 
surface  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Iowa  soil,  and  they  little 
dreamed  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  coal  would  be  mined 
in  Iowa  to  such  an  extent  as  to  depreciate  the  price  of  wood 
and  consequently  of  timber  land.     They  knew  little  or  noth* 
ing  of  the  immense  pine  forests  of  Wisconsin  that  were  des- 
tined to  furnish   so  large  a  su[)ply  of  lumber  at  less  rates 
than  it  was  [)ossible  to  take  it  from  the  hard-wood  timber 
growing  near  home. 

In  looking  back  over  the  almost  forty-nine  years  of  my 
residence  in  this  county  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
are  truly  wonderful.  The  then  almost  boundless  prairies  are 
now  all  fertile  fields.  The  busy  hands  of  the  hardy  pioneer 
farmers  who  settled  here  have  made  these  great  changes. 

During  my  boyhood  days  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see 
the  beautiful  deer  grazing  or  l)ounding  through  the  tall  rank 
grass;  it  is  now  more  than  thirty-five  years  since  I  have  seen 
a  wild  deer. 

One  evening  during  the  fall  of  1851,  while  looking  for 
catth*  along  the  west  bank  of  Sugar  creek,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  county,  I  stood  in  the  edge  of  a  hazel  thicket  and 
watched  a  deer  killing  a  large  blacksnake.      The  snake  was 
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in  low,  marshy  ground  and  the  deer  would  go  several  rods 
away  on  higher  ground,  and  run  and  jump*  upon  the  snake, 
and  immediately  spring  away  and  return  to  the  higher  ground 
and  repeat  his  running  and  jumping.  This  he  kept  up  for 
several  minutes,  when  my  boyish  curiosity  prompted  me  to 
see  what  he  was  at.  At  sight  of  me  the  deer  bounded  away 
across  the  prairie  and  I  found  the  snake  trampled  into  the 
mud  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  it  tight.  I  procured  a  club 
and  killed  it. 

Up  to  the  winter  of  1855  wild  turkeys  were  plenty  and 
turkey  roasts  were  quite  frequent  during  the  winters  in  the 
old  settlers*  cabins,  but  our  turkey  dinners  of  the  present 
time  are  supplied  from  the  flock  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
"women  folks"  of  the  farm. 

And  right  here  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  pioneer  women  of 
Muscatine  county.  At  our  reunions  we  hear  much  of  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  as  endured  by  the  men,  but  there  is 
seldom  any  reference  made  to  the  hardships  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  pioneer  woman.  When  we  look  back  to  the  old 
settlers'  period  and  see  the  lady  of  the  house  rising  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  begin  her  daily  toil;  when  we  con- 
sider the  primitive  means  of  cooking  a  meal  at  the  open  fire- 
place and  the  limited  supply  then  found  in  her  larder,  we 
wonder  how  it  was  that  such  a  generous  meal  could  be  sup- 
plied from  means  so  limited.  The  pioneer  woman  knew  the 
use  of  the  spinning  wheel.  It  was  she  that  helped  shear  the 
sheep  and  in  many  instances  carded  the  rolls,  and  it  was  her 
deft  hands  that  spun  the  yarn  for  the  family,  and  it  was  she 
that  often  wove  the  cloth  and  then  cut  out  the  clothing  for 
the  entire  family,  and  patiently  sat  and  sewed  until  late  bed- 
time, so  that  her  family  could  be  comfortably  clothed.  Sew- 
ing machines  were  unknown,  and  all  such  work  had  to  be 
done  by  hand.  The  present  and  future  generations  will 
never  know  all  that  they  owe  to  the  pioneer  women  of  this 
county.  It  was  their  aid  that  enabled  the  men  to  build  the 
log  cabin  and  the  miles  of  fence,  and  to  break  the  thousands 
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of  acres,  and  to  make  the  miles  of  road  that  traverse  the 
country  in  all  directions.  It  was  by  their  aid  that  the  wild- 
erness was  changed  to  a  highly  caltivated  ooontry.  All  hail 
to  the  pioneer  women  of  Muscatine  county! 


New  Papers  in  Iowa. — The  increase  in  newspapers  is  an 
evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  country.  There  are 
already  six  weekly  publications  in  this  (Iowa)  Territory. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  but  two.  ^^Bloomington  Herald"* 
is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  just  established  at  the  flourishing 
town  of  Bloomington  (Muscatine),  sixty  miles  north  of  us — 
published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and  edited  by  Messrs. 
John  B.  Russell  and  Thomas  Hughes.  It  is  a  handsomely 
printed  imperial  sheet  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  mat- 
ter, and  of  a  decided  democratic  cast.  The  number  before 
us  bears  evidence  of  ability  that  must  be  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged in  the  dissemination  and  triumph  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. It  is  located  in  a  flourishing  section  of  the  country 
where  democracy  predominates,  and  is  established  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices  for  usefulness  and  permanency.  We 
predict  for  it  every  success,  and  welcome  its  editors  into  the 
editorial  world.  ''The  Iowa  SiundanV  is  the  title  of  an- 
other paper  just  started  in  the  same  place  by  Messrs.  Crum 
&  Bailey.  It  is  of  super-royal  size,  and  neatly  printed. 
Its  politics  are  thus  defined  by  its  editors:  "The  political 
complexion  of  The  Standard  will  be  the  advocacy  of  the 
Whig  principles  in  its  most  effulgrut  character." — Burling^ 
ion  Gazette.  October  30,  ls40. 


Game  of  every  kind,  deer,  squirrels,  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  quail,  pheasants,  pigeons,  etc.,  etc.,  abound  plentifully 
in  this  neighborhood  the  present  season. — Burlington  Hawk^ 
Eye,  Oct.  24,  1840. 


WILLIAM  B.  ALLISON  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY 

IN  1888. 


Prom  "Four  National  Conventions/*  by  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  in  Scribner*8 

Magazine  for  February,  1899. 

After  several  ineffectual  ballotings,  in  which  the  votes  of 
the  different  states  were  divided  among  several  candidates, 
the  convention  took  a  recess  at  twelve  o'clock  to  four  o'clock 
of  the  same  day.  Immediately  a  meeting  was  called  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  representing  different  delegations,  in  a 
room  in  the  building  where  the  convention  was  held,  for  con- 
sultation, and  to  see  if  they  could  agree  upon  a  candidate. 
The  Massachusetts  delegation  had  authorized  me  to  cast  their 
vote  as  a  unit  for  any  candidate  for  whom  I  should  think 
best,  whom  sixteen  of  the  delegates — being  one  more  than  a 
majority — approved.  I  had  ascertained  their  opinion.  While 
as  I  said  there  were  but  thirteen  at  most  who  would  support 
Sherman,  considerably  more  than  sixteen  were  willing  to 
support  either  Harrison  or  Allison,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  who  had  been  prominently  mentioned,  including,  I  think 
Mr.  Depew,  although  of  that  I  am  not  certain.  We  met  as  I 
said.  The  New  York  delegation  had  authorized  its  vote  to 
be  cast  unanimously  for  any  person  on  whom  the  four  dele- 
gates at  large,  Piatt,  Miller,  Depew  and  Hiscock,  represent- 
ing different  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Republican  party  of 
that  state,  should  agree.  Three  of  these  gentlemen,  Piatt, 
Miller  and  Hiscock,  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Quay, 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  was  also  authorized 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  entire  delegation  as  he  should  think 
fit.  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
delegation,  was  present  with  a  like  authority.  Mr.  Farwell, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  was  present  with  a  like 
authority  from  his  state.  Mr.  Clarkson,  chairman  of  the 
Iowa  delegation,  was  present  with  authority  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Allison  from  the  beginning.  DeYoung,  of  California, 
thought  he  could  speak  for  his  people,  though,  I  believe, 
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without  claiming  authority  from  them.  Filley,  of  MisBouri^ 
was  also  present.  There  were  several  other  gentlemen  of 
influence,  though  not  all  of  them  delegates,  and  not  all  of 
them  entitled  to  speak  for  their  states,  but  feeling  able  ta 
assure  the  company  that  their  states  would  accede  to  what- 
ever agreement  might  be  made  there.  The  names  of  several 
candidates  were  discussed.  I  made  a  very  earnest  speech  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Allison,  setting  forth  what  I  thought  were  the 
qualities  that  would  make  him  a  popular  candidate,  and 
would  make  him  an  able  and  a  wise  President. 

Finally,  all  agreed  that  their  states  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Allison,  when  the  convention  came  in  at  six  o'clock.  Depew,. 
as  I  have  said,  was  absent.  But  his  three  colleagues  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  agree  to  their  action, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  New  York.  We 
thought  it  best,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  meet  again  a 
half-hour  before  the  coming  in  of  the  convention,  to  be  sure 
the  thing  was  to  go  through  all  right.  I  suppose  that  every- 
body in  that  room  when  he  left  it  felt  as  certain  as  of  any 
event  in  the  future  that  Mr.  Allison  would  be  nominated  in 
the  convention. 

But  when  we  met  at  the  time  fixed,  the  three  delegates 
at  large  from  New  York  said  they  were  sorry  they  could  not 
carry  out  their  engagement.  Mr.  Depew,  who  had  been  sup- 
ported as  a  candidate  by  his  state,  in  the  earlier  ballots,  had 
made  a  speech  withdrawing  his  name.  But  when  the  action 
of  the  meeting  was  rei)orted  to  him,  he  said  he  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  opposition  of  the  agrarian  ele- 
ment, which  was  hostile  to  railroads.  He  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company.  He  said  that  this  opposition  to  him  came  largely 
from  Iowa,  and  from  the  Northwest,  where  was  found  the 
chief  support  of  Mr.  Allison;  that  while  he  had  withdrawn 
his  own  name,  he  would  not  so  far  submit  to  such  an  unrea- 
sonable and  socialistic  sentiment  as  to  give  his  consent  that 
it  should  dictate  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  party.     The 
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three  other  delegates  at  large  were  therefore  compelled  to 
refuse  their  support  to  the  arrangement  which  had  been  con- 
ditionally agreed  on,  and  the  thing  fell  through.  If  it  had 
gone  on,  New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Iowa,  California,  and  perhaps  Missouri,  would 
have  cast  their  votes  unanimouslv  for  Allison,  and  his  nom- 
ination  would  have  been  sure.  I  think  no  other  person 
ever  came  so  near  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
missed  it.  .  .  .  The  result  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison. 


The  Climate. — Since  last  July,  there  has  scarcely  been 
enough  rain  to  keep  vegetation  from  being  parched  up  com- 
pletely. Throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  thus  far,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  drouth  has  rested  upon  the  country.  On  the 
first  of  January  a  little  rain  fell — sufficient  to  make  it  quite 
muddy  and  on  the  second  it  changed  to  snow,  which  fell  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  this  place,  but  was  much 
deeper  north  and  west.  At  Iowa  City,  the  snow  was  nearly 
twice  as  deep  as  here — enough  to  make  sleighing  of  the 
most  superb  q\iality.  The  sleighing  lasted  just  one  month. 
The  climate  of  Iowa  must  ever  be  subject  to  less  rain  than 
almost  any  other  portion  of  the  west — lying,  as  it  does,  far 
from  the  influence  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  having  no  range 
of  mountains  or  highlands  to  operate  as  condensers  to  the 
rarefied  and  ascending  vapors;  the  natural  laws  of  evapora- 
tion will  exhaust  the  moisture  from  her  soil  and  bear  it  away 
to  some  cooler  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  only  when  a 
long  continued  heat  shall  operate  to  rarefy  the  air  to  an  ex- 
cess sufficient  to  produce  a  rapid  circulation  approaching  to 
a  storm,  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  rain.  In  this  latter 
event  the  cooler  vapors  are  forced  into  the  vacuum,  and  if 
collected  in  sufficient  quantities,  fall  of  course,  to  the  earth. 
— Bloomington  (Muscatine)  Herald,  February  26,  1847. 
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THE  IOWA  FORTS. 


A  gentleman  in  the  War  Department  tells  in  our  pagvs 
t<xlav  the  interesting  storv  f>f  the  selection  of  the  site,  the 
erection.  fX'cupatioii  and  final  abandonment,  of  Fort  Des 
Moines.  No.  2.  This  old  military  establishment  stood  just 
al)ove  the  confluence  of  "the  Racc<x)n  Fork.'*  as  it  was  known 
in  earlier  days,  with  the  Des  Moines  river.  When  we  com- 
menced the  publication  of  these  articles,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  reliable  information  concerning  our  old 
military  fK>sts.  aside  from  the  official  records  in  the  War  De- 
partment. Such  a  narrative  as  th^t  now  presented  makes 
the  old  fort  altogether  a  tangible  affair,  and  will  give  the 
reader  and  presc*rve  to  other  times  clear  ideas  of  what  it  was 
and  the  purposes  of  its  establishment. 

It  is  also  seen  that  some  of  the  company  officers,  then  but 
recently  from  the  Military  Academy,  afterward  rose  to  high 
rank  during  the  civil  war.  And  we  have  glimpses  of  indi- 
vidual pioneers  who  later  on  bore  prominent  parts  in  the 
settlement  of  the  ca[>ital  city  and  county.  The  frontispiece 
— a  ground  plan  of  the  military  j)ost — was  engraved  from  a 
copy  of  the  original  plan  of  the  fort  on  file  in  the  War  De- 
[mrtment.  The  other  engraving  is  the  residence  of  Lieut. 
William  N.  (irier,  and  is  without  doubt  the  first  house 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Des  Moines. 

A  statement  is  made  on  page  KU  which  seems  somewhat 
confusing.  *'It  was  decided  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  to  lo- 
cate a  detachment  of  troops  directly  on  the  reservation, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  on  the  Des 
Moin(»s  Riv(»r,  a  short  distance  below  the  Raccoon  Fork,  at 
the  site  of  what  was  then  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Iowa."      We 
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are  bo  accustomed  to  think  only  of  the  enterprising  capital 
of  Jefferson  county  when  the  name  "Fairfield"  is  mentioned, 
that  a  question  at  once  arose  as  to  the  frontier  town  bearing 
the  same  name,  but  neither  in  local  records  nor  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  "oldest  inhabitant/'  could  a  trace  of  it  be 
found.  It  is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  some  beau- 
tiful spot  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  present  capital,  may  have  been  for  a  time 
fancifully  so  called:  or,  a  town  may  have  been  located  and 
laid  out  which  never  progressed  beyond  an  aggregation  of 
stakes.  '*Stake  towns''  were  often  met  with  on  the  prairies, 
where  a  tract  had  been  surveyed  into  streets,  alleys  and  lots, 
remaining  in  that  condition,  without  change,  until  years 
afterward  it  would  be  given  up  to  farming  purposes.  No 
more  opprobrious  e[)ithet  could  be  applied  to  a  rival  county 
seat  forty  to  sixty  years  ago,  than  to  call  it  a  "stake  town." 
In  the  course  of  years  the  name  given  to  one  of  these  "towns** 
would  fade  out  of  recollection  and  utterly  disappear.  Some- 
thing like  this  may  have  resulted  in  the  case  of  "the  site  of 
what  was  then  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Iowa.'' 

The  Annals  for  July.  1897  (p.  97.  Vol.  Ill,  3d  Series), 
contained  a  ground  plan  of  Fort  Madison,  doubtless  the 
most  elaborate  defensive  work  ever  constructed  on  what  is 
now  the  soil  of  Iowa.  The  copy  from  which  our  plat  was 
made  was  understood  to  be  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  ori^nal 
draft  in  the  War  Department.  It  was  not  practicable  at  the 
time  of  our  publication  to  obtain  anything  but  the  outline  of 
the  old  fort.  Quite  recently,  however,  the  Morrison  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  the  city  of  Fort  Madison,  as  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  their  business  catalogue,  had  the  engraving 
prepared  which  precedes  this  article.  It  was  based  upon  the 
outline  of  the  original  fort,  and  the  recollections  of  early  set- 
tlers who  saw  its  ruins  many  years  afterwards.  Nothing  is 
added  to  the  outline  of  the  official  drawing,  in  this  later  cut, 
except  the  small  structures  outside  of  the  stockade.  The 
Morrison  Plow  Works  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fort, 
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every  vestige  of  which  has  disappeared  except  the  ancient  welU 
which  ''furnishes  as  clear,  cool  water  to  the  factory  hands 
today  as  it  did  to  the  soldiers  over  ninety  years  ago." 

We  have  secured  sketches  of  Forts  Atkinson,  Dodge  and 
Sanford,  which  will  apj)ear  in  these  pages  hereafter.  The 
two  first  named  will  be  accompanied  with  illostrationSy  but 
of  Fort  Sanford  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  drawing. 
It  consisted,  however,  of  but  a  few  small  log  houses,  and  was 
never  a  post  of  much  importance. 


MEMORIALS  OF  GEN.  M.  M.  CROCKER. 


A  Grand  Army  Post,  one  of  the  fine  school  buildings,  a 
street,  a  beautiful  piece  of  woodland — "Crocker  Woods" — 
in  Des  Moines,  and  a  station  a  few  miles  north  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-Western  Railway,  have  been  named  in  honor 
of  this  great  soldier.  His  equestrian  statue  was  also  placed 
upon  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Monument.  And  just  now,  Mr. 
Conrad  Youngerman  is  erecting  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Locust  streets,  Des  Moines,  an  imposing  business 
block,  which  bears  the  name  of  **Crocker  Building."  Mr. 
Youngerman  has  in  other  less  imjx)rtant  ways  honored  the 
soldi(»r's  memory  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  He  was  the 
first' to  secure  a  fine  engraved  i)ortrait  of  Gen.  Crocker.  This 
was  for  a  purely  business  purpose,  but  that  cut  soon  found 
its  way  into  publications  of  i)ermanent  interest.  It  faith- 
fully represents  (xen.  Crocker  as  he  is  remembered  by  the 
few  survivors  who  knew  him  intimately.  Mr.  Youngerman's 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  adds  another  to  his  many 
substantial  tributes  to  Gen.  Crocker.  This  has  grown  out 
of  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Youngerman  came  to  Des  Moines, 
some  years  l)efore  the  civil  war,  he  found  in  the  bright 
young  lawyer  an  abiding  and  valued  friend.  And  so  he  is 
laudably  doing  what  he  cnn  to  keep  the  soldier's  memory 
grei'n.     This  leads  us  to  the  suggestion  that  the  capital  city 
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should  provide  a  new  monament  at  the  grave  of  Gen. 
Crocker.  That  which  marks  the  place  where  he  sleeps  is 
quite  small,  and  having  been  made  of  common  white  marble, 
a  material  which  disintegrates  more  or  less  rapidly  in  our 
climate,  its  durability  will  be  comparatively  limited.  We 
believe  that  a  proposition  to  place  at  this  patriot  grave  a 
more  distinguishing  monument  would  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval. Many  of  Crocker's  friends  would  doubtless  gladly 
contribute,  if  contributions  should  be  solicited,  but  the  work 
could  more  appropriately  be  carried  out  by  the  city  of  Des 
Moines.  If  legislative  authority  is  necessary  it  can  be  read- 
ily secured. 


GENERAL  NATHANIEL  B.  BAKER. 


The  old  settlers  of  Clinton  county  held  their  annual  re- 
union  at  Joyce's  Park,  Clinton,  on  the  8th  of  June.  The 
occasion  brought  together  a  host  of  pioneers  of  the  county; 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  once  more,  and  recount  ad- 
ventures full  of  interest.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Fleming,  private  secretary  to  the  Governor.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  '60's  a  resident  of  Clin- 
ton county,  to  which  he  had  removed  from  the  county  of 
Scott,  after  a  residence  in  the  latter  of  nearly  eleven  years. 
The  address  was  in  the  main  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  races 
that  have  done  the  peopling  of  America.  In  discussing  the 
history  of  the  county  of  Clinton,  the  speaker  alluded  to  one 
who  will  always  be  held  in  high  regard  by  the  people  of 
Iowa.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  population  of  the  county  had  borne  arms  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Fleming  said: 

This  recalls  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  men  the  county  ever  gave  to 
the  service  of  the  State.  A  man  of  fine  presence,  of  unflinching  courage,  of 
admirable  tact,  of  a  disposition  which  well  suited  him  for  composing  dif- 
ferences among  the  men  who  ventured  forth  in  defence  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  Nathaniel  Bradley  Baker  was  happily  fitted  for  the  place  he  so 
well  filled  during  all  the  years  of  the  war  for  the  Union.    This  man,  who 
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had  been  governor  of  his  native  state,  New  HampBhire,  well  deserved  for 
his  public  services  the  encomium  given  him  by  the  great  war  governor,  who 
happened  to  be  governor  again  at  the  time  of  General  Baker's  death.  Said 
Governor  Kirkwood,  '*To  his  skill,  his  indomitable  energy,  and  his  tireless 
industry,  our  State  owes  not  a  little  of  the  high  reputation  her  military 
record  has  made  for  her.  To  the  soldiery  of  Iowa,  of  whose  deeds  he  was 
ever  proud,  and  whose  record  he  did  so  much  to  preserve,  he  was  especially 
dear;  and  so  long  as  that  history  shall  be  read  will  the  memory  of  Iowa*s 
great  adjutant-general  be  perpetuated.**  The  record  to  which  the  govern- 
or referred  was  indeed  a  happy  thought  of  General  Baker.  With  the  aid 
liberally  extended,  although  then  not  required,  of  the  officers  in  the  field, 
that  record  was  made  very  ample.  It  has  since  been  of  great  servioe  in 
helping  complete  the  records  of  the  war  department.  Time  and  again  has 
that  department  called  upon  the  adjutant-general  of  Iowa  to  famish  data 
regarding  the  members  of  the  various  regiments  from  Iowa  during  the 
civil  war,  which  the  files  of  the  department  seemed  not  to  have.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  of  the  value  of  such  records  in  the  several  states  that  the 
department  required  the  officers  in  the  various  regiments  in  the  recent  war 
to  furnish  information  desired  to  the  state  authorities  in  order  that  a  sat- 
isfactory record  could  be  kept  within  the  state  from  which  the  men  came. 


A  LETTER  BY  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

The  following  historical  letter  was  written  by  Jefferson 
Davis  to  Gen.  George  W.  Jones  of  Dubuque.  It  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  in  Tiie  Herald  of  that  city,  and  the  ori^nal 
presented  to  "'The  Aldrich  Collection"  in  the  Historical  De- 
partment of  Iowa,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  The  hand- 
WTiting  is  remarkably  plain  and  distinct.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  met  Mr.  Davis  at  his  home  at  Beauvoir,  Miss., 
alxjut  two  years  before  his  death.  In  a  conversation  he  men- 
tioned  going  into  the  country  west  of  Dubuque  in  command 
of  scouting  parties,  for  the  purjK^se  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians.  "How  far  out  did  you  usually  go,  Mr. 
Davis?"  "About  as  far  as  possible  and  return  the  same  day," 
he  replied;  ^'sometimes  as  far  as  the  Maquoketa  river."  He 
mentions  these  reconnoissances  in  this  letter.  His  peculiar 
spelling  of  the  w^ord  "Dubuque"  with  a  capital  "B"  was 
adopted  by  many  persons,  but  it  did  not  have  the  sanction 
of  the  man  who  bore  it.      His  spelling  was  the  same  as  that 
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now  everywhere  in  use.     As  affording  a  glimpse  of  early 
times  in  Iowa,  this  letter  is  both  interesting  and  valuable : 

{Private.) 

Bbauyoib,  Harbison  Co.,  Mibs.,  Aog.  8, 1882. 

My  very  dear  Friend: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  columns  of  the 
"DuBuque  Independent^"  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5, — two  copies  of  the  last.  One  of 
them  probably  sent  by  mistake  for  No.  4.  If  conyenient,  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  the  No,  4,  and  also  the  letter  of  Geo.  Wilson,*  to  which  reference 
is  made  as  having  been  recently  published  in  the  *^ Independent." 

I  found  the  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  DuBuque  very  interesting,  as 
reviving  my  recollection  of  persons  known  in  former  times.  It  is,  how- 
ever, replete  with  errors,  in  what  relates  to  the  Indians  and  the  military; 
had  the' writer  consulted  you,  or  Capt.  Langworthy,  or  my  good  friend  Mrs. 
Dean,  now  Mrs.  Lawrence,  or  any  of  the  Jordan  family,  he  might  have 
avoided  many  of  his  errors.  He  is  quite  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  expedi- 
tion under  Gen.  Gaines  in  1831,  and  it  was  inconsequence  of  the  council  he 
held  at  Rock  Island,  that  Black  Hawk  went  to  the  west  side  of  the  Missis-* 
sippi.  When  in  1832  he  returned  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  it  was  re- 
garded an  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  the  previous  year,  and  as  indi- 
cating a  purpose  to  reassert  his  claim  to  the  village  on  Rock  river.  This 
led  to  the  expedition  under  Stillman,  and  that  inaugurated  the  war  of  ^32. 
In  1831  the  Sauks  sent  a  war  party  against  the  Sioux,  and  this  breach  of 
the  peace  they  feared  would  bring  upon  them  punishment  by  the  U.  S.; 
such  at  least  was  then  understood  to  be  the  cause  of  their  abandonment  of 
their  settlement  at  the  lead  mines  of  DuBuque.  I  was  sent  there  by  Col. 
W.  Morgant  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  to  watch  the  Indians  who  were  semi- 
hostile,  to  prevent  trespassing  on  the  Indian  territory.  Smith,  of 
Bates  &  Smith,  had  a  smelting  establishment  on  the  east  bank  just  above 
Mr.  Jordan*8  residence,  where  they  smelted  the  mineral  brought  to  them  by 
the  Indians,  but  when  the  Indians  left,  their  operations  were  confined  to 
smelting  the  "ashes.'*     I  remained  on  duty  there  until  the  spring  of  1832, 


*Qeorge  Wilson  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Thomas  S.  and  C^ol.  David  S.  Wilson  of 
Dubuquo.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1809,  and  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy 
in  1825,  graduating  in  1830,  No.  35  in  a  class  of  42,  entering  the  service  as  brevet  second- 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Infantry.  Hf>  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  participating  in 
the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  Aug.  2, 1832.  He  was  at  I*  t.  Crawford,  Wis.,  in  18334,  and  at  Ft. 
Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  a  part  of  the  latter  year.  Returning  to  Ft.  Crawford  he  re- 
mained there  until  18:)7,  when  ho  resigned.  He  settled  at  Agency  City,  Iowa,  where 
he  held  many  public  offices.  He  surveyed  some  of  the  public  lands  and  was  in  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  in  1838-9.  He  was  register  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  1849-51.  He  removed  to  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  1851,  where  he  became  a  banker  and 
resided  until  his  death  in  1880.  His  sword,  which  he  carried  through  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  was  recently  deposited  in  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  by  his  M>n, 
George  Wilson  of  Lexington,  Mo. 

fWilloughby  Morgan,  a  Virginian,  was  appointed  from  civil  life  Captain  in  the  12th 
U.  S.  Infantry  April  25, 1812.  He  rose  through  the  intermediate  grades  to  Colonel  of 
the  Ist  Infantry  in  1830.  His  service  was  in  the  west,  and  he  died  at  Fort  Crawford, 
Wisconsin  Territory,  April  14, 1832. 
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and  though  I  made  frequent  reconnoissances  into  the  country,  never  saw 
an  Indian,  or  any  indication  of  their  presence  in  that  neighborhood.  In 
the  spring  of  1832  I  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  J.  R.  B.  Gardenier;*  as  priyate 
matters  required  me  to  go  to  Mississippi,  my  home.  In  a  short  time  re- 
ports of  Indian  hostilities  caused  the  withdrawal  of  Lieut.  Oardenier,  and 
soon  followed  the  crossing  of  the  river  by  the  little  war  party  mentioned 
in  the  sketch.  After  the  campaign  of  1832  Lieut.  Geo.  Wilson  with  a  few 
soldiers  was  sent  to  DuBuque,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which  I 
had  been  sent  there  in  the  previous  year;  but  on  his  reporting  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  that  trespassers  were,  in  despite  of  his 
prohibition,  crossing  the  river,  a  larger  force  was  despatched  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  the  government,  and  the  laws  relating  to  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Lieut.  J.  J.  Abercrombiet  and  I  were  the  oflBcers  of  this  re- 
enforcement.  It  was  in  the  winter,  so  cold  that  we  went  all  the  way  on  the 
ice.  I  had  known  many  of  the  miners  when  they  were  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  on  me  mainly  devolved  negotiation  with  them,  to  induce 
them  peaceably  to  retire.  I  went  to  their  residences,  explained  the  entire 
absence  of  any  power  on  our  part  to  modify,  or  delay  the  execution  of  onr 
orders;  and  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Capt.  Legate^  the  superintendent 
of  the  lead  mines,  volunteered  my  services  to  secure  through  him  to  every 
man,  the  lead  or  prospect  then  held;  if,  and  as  soon  as,  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  It  has  always  been  to  me  a 
happy  memory,  that  the  removal  was  accomplished  without  resort  to  force; 
and,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  that  each  miner  in  due  time  oame  to  his  own. 
Please  give  my  affectionate  remembrance  to  your  good  wife,  whose 
gentle  smile  of  welcome  at  Sinsionewa  has  not  been  clouded  by  the  many 
and  sad  years  which  have  intervened.  May  God  bless  you  and  yours,  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  one  who  through  all  the  changes  of  life  has  faithfully  loved 

you.  JSFTBBSOM    DavIS. 

Hon.  Gko.  W.  Joneh. 

P.  S.  The  romantic  story  of  how  DuBuque  got  the  gift  from  the  Indi- 
ans, if  true,  is  worthy  of  a  ])lace  in  history.  The  captives  gave  as  a  reason 
for  crossing  the  river  in  '32.  that  the  "Prophet,"  a  nephew  of  Black  Hawk, 
olTered  them  land  and  they  \vant«Ml  to  leave  Keokuk  and  be  rid  of  the  Pox 

tribe. 

■ 

*Soe  note  p.  169. 

+Jolm  J.  Abercrombio,  of  Toiinos.see.  entenHi  West  Point  Military  Academy  as  a 
cn(h>t,  in  1M7,  and  »?nidi]ati>(]  No.  87  in  his  class  of  4^).  in  1^22.  He  served  first  in  the 
South,  but  in  lH2.Sbocani(>  tirst  lieutenant  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Infantry, participatinir in  the 
Black  lla\\-k  War.  Ho  wav«  afterward  stationed  at  Forts  Armstronv  and  Crawfoitl 
and  at  Jetferson  Barracks,  Mo.  He  boro  an  honorable  part  in  the  Seminole  and  Mex- 
ican Wars,  and  was  woundtMl  in  a  fl^ht  with  the  Indianfiand  Ht  tbo battleof  Monterey. 
He  rose  tlirouffh  the  grades  of  captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  oolonel.  which 
last  rank  he  attained  in  IWU.  He  served  with  ^reat  crtniit  through  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  b<>coming  a  bri^ndier  ^reneral  of  voluntet^rs  and  brevet  bri^dier  ffeneral 
in  the  regular  army.  Ketirin«  from  tlie  service  in  186,"),  he  died  at  Roelyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  at  the  afl:e  of  79. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  IOWA  AUTHOR. 


In  the  coarse  of  his  article  on  ''The  Fngitive  Slave  Case**  in  the  last 
number  of  this  publication,  Mr.  George  Frazee  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edwin  James,  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Those  who  read 
that  article  will  remember  that  Dr.  James  was  a  "station  agent"  on  the 
'^Underground  Railroad'*  through  which  southern  slaves  escaped  to  Can- 
ada, and  thdt  he  undertook  the  protection  of  the  negro  who  was  arrested 
by  the  slave  hunter  from  Missouri;  and  that  while  he  was  very  quiet  he 
was  none  the  less  determined  in  his  effort  to  secure  justice  for  the  alleged 
slave.  If  not  wholly  forgotten,  Dr.  James  is  remembered  by  very  few 
people  in  our  State.  He  was  born  at  Weybridge,  Vermont,  August  27,1797, 
and  died  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  October  28,  1861.  He  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1816,  and  studied  medicine  at  Albany,  New 
York,  with  his  brother  Dr.  Daniel  James,  botany  with  Dr.  John  Torrey, 
and  geology  with  Prof.  Amos  Eaton.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  botanist 
and  geologist  in  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Samuel  H.  Long.  Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was 
employed  two  years  in  compiling  and  preparing  its  history  for  the  press. 
This  was  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes  with  an  atlas  of  maps  and  il- 
lustrative engravings.     The  work  was  published  in  Philadelphia  and  also 

in  London,  in  1823. 

Dr.  James  was  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  in  the  regular  army  and 

for  six  years  was  stationed  at  different  frontier  forts.  He  studied  several 
of  the  native  Indian  dialects  during  this  period  and  prepared  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Ojibway  language.  After  his  resignation 
from  the  army  in  1830,  he  returned  to  Albany  where  he  was  associated  for 
a  time  with  Edward  C.  Delevan  in  the  editorship  of  The  Temperance  Herald 
and  Journal,  He  also  prepared  for  the  press  "The  Narrative  of  John  Tan- 
ner," a  strange  frontier  character  who  had  been  stolen  from  his  white  pa- 
rents and  grew  up  to  manhood  among  the  New  York  Indians.  Dr.  James 
removed  to  Iowa  in  1836  and  settled  upon  a  farm  three  or  four  miles  from 
Burlington,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  earliest  botan- 
ical explorer  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  first  man  to  ascend  Pike*8 
Peak.  In  fact,  that  celebrated  mountain  was  for  some  time  known  as 
James*  Peak,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Maj.  Long.  Dr.  James*  report  of 
the  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  quite  a  large  circulation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  but  it  has  been  long  out  of  print  and  at  the 
present  time  can  only  occasionally  be  found  in  second  hand  book-stores. 
It  is  a  work  of  very  decided  merit,  containing  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  the  region  farther 
west,  as  well  as  of  the  botany,  geology,  natural  history  and  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  region  traversed  by  Long's  Expedition. 

Accessible  personal  details  regarding  Dr.  James  are  quite  meager.  He 
led  a  very  quiet  life  from  the  time  of  settling  upon  his  Burlington  farm 
until  his  death,  but  his  sympathetic  and  plucky  interference  in  behalf  of 
the  colored  man  whose  freedom  was  menaced,  proves  that  his  instincts  ran 
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in  the  direction  of  the  largest  humanity  and  that  he  posaeased  the  courage  ■ 
of  his  convictions.  In  many  places  in  his  deeply  interesting  nanmtiTe  he 
displays  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  poor  dogs  and  horses  which  accom- 
panied the  expedition  and  ^by  the  wayside  fell  and  perished,^  P^jinff 
touching  tributes  to  their  fidelity  and  sagacity.  He  deeply  re^^retted  the 
wanton  and  useless  destruction  of  the  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals — 
at  that  day  (1820)  existing  in  countless  millions — predicting  that  the  time 
of  their  extermination  was  not  far  distant. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  State  Geologist  of  Iowa,  from  1866  to  1870,  but 
now  of  Washington.  D.  C,  was  a  boy  in  Burlington  during  the  later  years 
of  the  useful  life  of  Dr.  James.  In  reply  to  recent  inquiries  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

I  knew  Dr.  Edwin  James  only  by  si^ht.  and  not  b^*  as80ciati<m  or  commonicatioii. 
He  wa»  a  man  of  ak*rt  expression  and  manner  bat  diiniilled  reeerre.  His  speech  was 
brief,  grammatical  and  concise  in  bf mctnre.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  ssTe  his  confidenee 
to  auT  man,  even  to  his  passenffers  on  the  Underground  R.  R..  thomrh  they  doabt- 
lesK  all  beiieTed  in  him.  I  knew  by  common  report  that  be  liTed  *  •  •  •  •  four 
mileif  west  of  Barlinirton— that  bis  wife  lived  there  with  him,  and  died  there  a  short 
timf»  before  bis  own  decease,  and  that  he  continued  themanaicementof  his  *^stataoa*' 
until  bis  death.    I  have  heard  that  be  died  there  practically  akune. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  the  writer  has  visited  the  home  of 
Dr.  Edwin  James,  some  four  miles  west  of  Burlington.     It  is  a  large,  old- 
fashioned,  white  stone  house,  about  24x40  feet,  with  a  deep  basement,  two 
Hturics  and  an  attic — a  roomy,  comfortable  home.  It  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful, secluded  spot,  and  is  not  in  sight  from  the  present  country  road. 
Dr.  James  planted  an  orchard  of  which  a  few  quite  large  apple  trees  still 
remain.    The  place  years  ago  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  his  heirs  and 
is  now  owned  by  a  substantial  German  farmer.      The  reputation  of  Dr. 
James  as  a  practical  abolitionist — one  who  sped  the  hunted  slare  on  his 
way  northward — still  lingers  in  that  neighborhood,  and  a  few  people  in 
Burlington  yet  treasure  his  memory.     He  was  quite  a  large  land  owner  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence-  a  substantial  citizen.  The  present  occnpant 
Mates  that  au  artfully  contrived,  hidden  recess  existed  behind  the  chimney 
of  tht8  house,  in  which  tradition  says  that  the  negroes  were  hidden  from 
their  [>urHUcrs.     Dr.  James  came  to  his  death  by  accident.     He  fell  from  a 
load  of  wood  and  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  passed  over  his  body,  death  en- 
Huiiig  in  a  few  hours. 

Within  a  few  years  a  demand  has  arisen  for  new  editions  of  some  of 
the  DHrrativeri  of  early  explorations  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  seTeral 
have  appeared.  It  would  seem  that  a  work  so  important  as  ^^Lon^^s  ex- 
pedition," by  Dr.  Edwin  James,  must  also  again  be  wanted. 


In  the  article  on  ''The  Early  Homes  and  Home-Makers 
of  Iowa,"  in  preceding  pages,  its  author,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
White,  speaks  of  the  ''ruinously  extortionate  interest"  which 
[>oor  settlers  were  obliged  to  pay  for  money  to  purchase  their 
lands  from  the  Government.     He  mentions  no  rates  of  inter- 
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est,  but  it  is  a  well -remembered  fact,  that  in  the  year  1857 
hundreds  of  settlers  in  northwestern  Iowa  were  paying  40 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  we  presume  like  rates  had  prevailed 
all  over  the  State  while  the  lands  were  being  entered.  This 
was  due  to  many  causes:  interest  here,  as  in  all  new  coun- 
tries, was  very  high;  people  were  poor  and  compelled  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  their  lands;  and  those  fortunate  "land- 
sharks"  who  could  command  gold  or  silver  coin  were  in  posi- 
tion to  exact  this  extravagant  rate  for  the  use  of  their  money. 
Later  on,  as  some  of  these  "land -sharks''  began  to  show  .a 
craving  for  political  honors,  one  of  the  serious  charges  urged 
against  them  was  this,  of  exacting  "40  per  cent,  interest" 
from  the  poor  settlers. 


U.  S.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
chapter  of  political  recollections  published  in  Scrtbners^ 
Magazine  for  February,  1899,  relates  how  nearly  Senator 
Allison  of  Iowa,  came  to  being  nominated  as  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  in  1888. 
We  print  so  much  of  the  copyrighted  article  as  refers  to  this 
historical  incident,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Messrs. 
Scribner.  It  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  people  of  Iowa,  not 
only  now,  but  in  future  times. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Sarin  has  carefully  prepared  a  statement  of 
facts  showing  the  part  of  "Iowa  in  the  Mexican  War."  It 
was  our  intention  to  print  that  article  in  this  number  of  The 
Annals,  but  in  the  make-up  of  the  last  form  it  was  unavoid- 
ably crowded  out.     It  will  be  given  in  the  January  number. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Samuel  Meubili.,  7th  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  was  born  at  Tur- 
ner, MHino,  Au^.  7.  1822:  ho  died  at  Lob  Angeles,  CaL,  Ang.  31,  1899.     He 
grew  up  on  hict  father'H  farm,  rece'iTing  only  snoh  education  as  the  country 
8chool»  utfurded  in  those  days.    As  soon  as  he  was  qoalifiedhe  also  became 
a  country  school  teacher.     Later  on,  like  many  other  young  men  of  northern 
birth  and  education,  of  whom  William  H.Seward  was  the  most  conspicuous 
example,  he  went  south  for  the  purpot>cof  engaging  in  teaching.  Likettew- 
ard,  however,  he  soon  became  convinced  that  this  was  no  desirable  field  of 
etfort.  for  a  man  of  hit*  views  regarding  slavery.     He  returned  home  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.   But  on  reaching  tlic  age  of  twenty<five  he  abandoned  this 
calling  for  that  of  merchandizing  with  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  H.  Merrill,  now 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     In  tlie  years  1854  and '55  he  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting bin   town  in  the  leginlaturc  of  his  state.     He  supported  John  P. 
Hale,  the  illui«trious  frec-soiler,  for  the  United  States  senate.     During  the 
following  year  the  Merrill  brothers  emigrated  to  Iowa,  settling  in  McGreg- 
or, where  they  commenced  business  as  merchants  and  bankers.  -  Their 
efforts  in  these  lines  proved  highly  successfuL     In  the  fall  of  1859  Mr. 
Samuel  Merrill  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  House  of  RepresentatiTen,  serring 
in  the  regular  and  special  sessions  (18BO-61)  of  that  body.     While  he  was 
for  -the  most  part  a  <iuict  and  undemonstrative  member,those  who  made  his 
acquaintance  understood  that  no  man  in  the  house  kept  a  closer  watch  of 
its  proceedings  or  was  more  fully  informed  concerning  what  was  accom- 
plished.    Few  members  were  better  remembered  by  their  associates.     He 
toolE  an  active  part  in  the  extra  session  of  1861,  when  the  first  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  long  civil  war.     The  Merrill  brothers  advanced  the 
funds  necessary  to  clothe  the  First,  Second  and  Third  regiments  of  Iowa 
volunteer  infantry.     Early  in  18(i2  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  our  Twenty- 
first  infantry,  which  saw  its  first  service  in  Missouri.    He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  battle  of  Hartsville,  Mo.,  in  a  manner  to  win  distinguished 
credit  for  skill  and  bravery.      Proceeding  on  to  Vlcksburg,  CoL  Merriirs 
regiment  bore  a  [irominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson  and  Black 
River  Bridge.     At  Port  Gibson  his  horse  was  shot  down  under  him  and  Gen. 
Carr  highly  complimented  him  in  his  report.     He  said,  "The  Twenty-first 
Iowa.  (.\)1.  Samuel  Merrill,  tirr^t  in  battle  and  one  of  the  Isst  to  leave  the 
tield.'*     The  next  battle  in  which  he  led  his  regiment  was  that  of  Black  River 
Bridge,  where  he  received  a  wound  which  finally  necessitated  his  leaving 
the  service.     Returning  to  McGregor  lie  was  elected  president  of  the  First 
National  Imnk  of  that  city.      He  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  lowu  in  the  summer  of  1807,  and  his  brilliant  record 
made  his  election  a  matter  of  course.     l'])on  attaining  the  governorship  it 
is  truth  to  say  that  he  gave  the  State  one  of  the  best  business  administra- 
tions it  has  ever  had.     lie  was  the  first  (jrovernor  who  came  to  the  capital 
to  reside.     H(>  said  the  final  word  in  favor  of  impartial  suffrage,  and  the 
General  Assembly  ratified  the  famous  amendment,  striking  out  the  word 
''white.''     He  also  started  th(^  mov(>ment  which  resulted  in  better  insurance 
laws.     He  fr(M|uently  vi>ited  the  public  institutions  and  thoroughly  watched 
over  tli(Mr  interests.     During  his  second  term,  which  began  in  1870,  many 
in)portant  questions  were  before  the  legislature,  all  of  which  had  been  con- 
sidered in  his  biennial  message.      Among  these  may  be  named,  the  codifi- 
cation of  tile  laws,  the  erecti(»n  of  the  new  capitol,  the  establishing  of  a 
Second   i)enitentiary,  the   |>r<iteetion  of  the  school  lands,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soldier's  ()r]»hnns  Home.      He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fa- 
mous reunion  of  Iowa  soldiers,  at  Des  Moines,  Aug.  31,  1870.    His  adminis- 
tration was  filled  with  good  and  useful  works.     One  other  thing  should  not 
be  forgotten.     Up  to  tlie  time  of  his  administration  the  State  Library  was 
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a  dust- heap  of  ill-assorted  law  books  and  "pub.  docs.'*  ander  very  haphaz- 
ard care.  Governor  Merrill  appointed  JVIr.  John  C.  Merrill  (not  a  relative^ 
however),  State  Librarian,  and  then  began  the  work  of  improvement  which 
has  never  since  ceased.  Librarian  Merrill  died  not  long  after  his  appoint- 
ment and  Governor  Merrill  filled  the  place  with  Mrs.  Ada  North,  who  won 
distinguished  credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  discharged  her 
duties  for  ten  years,  as  well  as  for  her  later  work  of  nine  years  as  librarian 
of  the  State  University.  Intelligent  library  work  was  begun  in  the  Merrill 
administration  to  which  the  credit  of  its  inception  is  due.  Governor  Mer- 
rill remained  in  Des  Moines  at  the  head  of  important  business  interests 
until  188(>,  when  he  removed  to  California,  where  with  several  other  gentle- 
men he  made  large  purchases  of  real  estate.  This  venture  was  not  a  very 
fortunate  one  and  the  Governor's  investments  are  understood  to  have  un- 
dergone a  large  shrinkage.  About  a  year  ago  he  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent while  riding  on  a  trolley  car,  from  which  time  his  health  failed  until 
he  died.  Civic  and  military  honors  were  paid  to  him  at  his  funeral  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  his  remains  were  brought  back  to  his  old  home  in  Des  Moines 
for  interment  in  the  family  vault.  The  body  lay  in  state  for  some  hours 
in  the  capitol  and  was  then  taken  to  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church 
of  which  the  deceased  had  long  been  a  member.  Eloquent  funeral  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Frisbie,  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gates, 
president  of  Iowa  College,  and  Governor  Leslie  M.  Shaw.  The  lying  in 
state  in  the  capitol  was  directed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fleming,  who  was  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Governor  Merrill,  as  well  as  of  several  of  his  successors. 
The  remains  were  escorted  to  Greenwood  cemetery  by  cavalry  Troop  A, 
Iowa  Nat  onal  Guard,  and  many  carriages  filled  with  distinguished  citi- 
zens. After  the  closing  funeral  exercises,  three  volleys  were  fired  over  the 
grave,  "lights  out"  sounded  by  the  bugler,  and  the  dust  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  and  soldier  was  left  to  its  last  sleep. 


Orlando  C.  Howe  was  born  at  Williamstown,  Vermont,  December  19, 
1824;  he  died  at  Topeka.  Kansas.  August  31,  1899.  We  have  few  facts  re- 
lating to  the  early  life  of  Capt.  Howe,  though  he  was  quite  well  known  in 
northwestern  Iowa  forty  years  ago.  Educated  at  Aurora  (N.  Y.)  Academy, 
he  studied  law  in  ButTnlo.  He  came  west  and  settled  at  Newton,  Iowa,  in 
1855.  In  the  fall  of  18.56,  in  company  with  B.  F.  Parmenter  and  R.  U. 
Wheelock,  he  visited  Spirit  Lake  where  these  men  each  made  a  land  claim 
with  the  intention  of  returning  and  making  improvements  the  following 
year.  They  returned  early  in  March,  1857,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
entire  settlement  had  been  massacred  by  the  Inkpadutah  band  of  Sioux 
Indians.  They  immediately  went  back  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  upon  their  re- 
port the  famous  Spirit  Lake  Expedition  was  organized.  In  this  Expedi- 
tion Mr.  Howe  was  a  private.  His  name  appears  in  the  roster  of  Co.  B  on 
the  monument  at  Okoboji.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Spirit  Lake 
where  he  resided  several  years.  In  1858  he  was  elected  district-attorney 
of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  serving  four  years.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Newton  and  in  1863  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain  of  Co. 
L.  Ninth  Iowa  Cavalry,  which  served  on  the  northwestern  frontier.  He 
practiced  law  some  years  in  Newton  after  the  war,  and  from  1875  to  1880 
was  Professor  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  University.  Soon  after 
this  last  date  he  removed  to  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  which  was  thence- 
forth his  residence.  After  suffering  many  years  from  impaired  health  h& 
became  violently  insane  during  the  montli  of  August  last  and  was  sent  to 
the  State  Asylum  at  Topeka.  where  he  died  as  above  stated.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  ability,  a  pioneer  who  became  deservedly  prominent  in  north- 
western Iowa,  and  socially  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman.  His  name  is 
one  that  will  always  be  connected  with  the  early  history  of  northwestern 
Iowa  and  of  our  great  University, 
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Rkv.  J.  D.  Wkllr  wRrt  born  on  January  3«  1849,  in  Wheatland  township, 
Hillsdale  county,  Michigan;  he  died  at  La  Junta,  Colorado,  July  27,  1899. 
He  remained  on  his  father's  farm  and  attended  the  country  schools  until 
hin  fifteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  Hillsdale  college,  teaching  and  studying 
ultornntely  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when  his  father  gave  each  of 
his  three  older  boys  $1.(XX)  which  they  invested  in  a  farm  near  Monmouth, 
Illinois,  where  he  worked  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  then 
sold  his  share  in  the  farm  and  went  to  Ann  Arbor  University  where  he 
graduated  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-six.  He  next  became  principal  of  the  Da- 
hu^iuc  hi^h  scliool  for  two  years.  From  Dubuque  he  went  to  New  York 
City  to  attend  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  After  graduating,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  first  pastorate  in  Litchfield.  Michigan,  in  1878.  After  two 
years  he  accepted  a  cull  to  Kokoino,  Indiana,  where  he  stayed  but  a  few 
months,  retiring  because  of  poor  health.  His  next  pastorate  was  in  Wood- 
stock, Illinois,  where  he  stayed  two  years;  leaving  there,  he  went  to  Web- 
ster City,  Iowa,  where  he  preached  six  years.  His  next  pastorate  was 
Ames,  lowu,  fur  three  years,  from  which  place  he  went  to  Wilton  an  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wilton  Academy  for  two  years.  He  afterward  accepted  a  call 
to  Shellrock.  Iowa,  where  he  preached  one  year.  His  health  meantime 
failing  from  a  pulmonary  affection,  he  came  to  Des  Moines  and  engaged  in 
the  printing  business  until  his  death  as  above.  Mr.  Wells  attained  a  wide 
acquaintance  both  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  teacher,  and  his  death 
elicited  expressions  of  respect  and  sympathy  throughout  the  State. 

Rev.  \\\  F.  Cowi.ks  was  born  in  Cortland  county.  New  York,  May  11, 
181i):  he  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  July  IH,  1899.  After  obtaining  such 
education  as  the  eomuion  schools  of  his  neighborhood  afforded  he  attend- 
ed the  Academy  at  Ct»rtland,  though  his  education  was  largely  self-acquired 
after  reaching  his  majority.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  at  twenty-three  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  promoted  to  be  deacon,  elder  and  presiding  elder.  He 
settled  in  Burlington  in  1851.  His  pastorates  included  Burlington,  Du- 
buque, South  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa,EddyTille,  Musca- 
tine, Grinnell.  Albia  and  Knoxville.  He  served  as  Presiding  Elder  in  the 
Burlington,  OHkaloosa.  Muscatine  and  Mt.  Pleasant  districts.  He  was  four 
times  elected  di'K>gate  to  the  General  Conference  of  his  church,  and  was 
twice  at  the  head  of  the  Iowa  delegiition.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  an 
out-spoken  abolitionist.  It  was  unpopular  and  even  dangerous  in  many 
localities  in  this  State  to  avow  sympathy  with  the  slaves  at  the  time  Mr. 
Cowh>s  crossfMl  the  Mississippi.  He  was  four  years  Collector  of  Internal 
Kevenue,  by  appointment  of  President  Lincoln.  He  filled  this  office  and 
the  pastorate  of  his  church  at  the  same  time.  During  all  his  life  in  this 
State  he  was  especially  active  and  intiu(^ntial  in  behalf  of  public  education 
as  well  as  in  the  cause  of  his  church.  Few  men  have  passed  more  useful 
lives. 


Wii,LiAM  li.  Jov  was  born  at  Townshend,  Vermont,  August  17,  1829;  he 
died  at  Corona.  California.  July  1.  1899.  He  graduated  from  Amhcret  Col- 
lege, Massaclni>etts,  in  the  early  fifties,  stmlied  law,  and  in  18.57  settled  in 
Sioux  City.  He  had  at  different  times  as  law  partners,  N.  C.  Hudson.  A. 
F.  Call,  his  son,  C.  L.  Joy,  and  Craig  L.  Wright.  Mr.  Joy  became  one  of 
the  mo>t  prumiiKMit  personalities  of  northwestern  Iowa,  and  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  interests  and  growth  of  Sioux  City.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  |)rofession  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  service  in  the  Iowa  house  of 
representatives  (the  sessions  of  18(>4 -<;(>)  made  him  known  throughout  the 
State.  His  name  was  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  higher  publio 
honors,  but  his  ambition  did  not  seem  to  run  in  that  direction.  He  was  a 
hard  worker  in  his  profession,  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
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tion,  distinguished  for  his  wide  charities,  and  the  foremost  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  of  his  city  and  county.  **He  was  always  at  the  front  when 
there  was  giving  or  doing.*'  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  California, 
whither  he  had  gone  hoping  to  recover  his  health  which  had  been  for  some 
time  seriously  impaired. 

CHABiiEs  CABBOiiL  GiLMAN  was  bom  hI  Frankfort,  Maine,  February  22, 
1833;  he  died  at  Eldora,  Iowa,  July  31,  1899.  He  came  to  Eldora  in  1866, 
as  the  projector  of  a  short  railroad  which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
Iowa  Central  line.  Upon  its  organization — then  known  as  the  **CentraI 
Railroad  of  Iowa'* — he  became  its  first  president.  Mr.  Oilman  was  a  man 
of  large  ability,  far-seeing,  influential,  active,  energetic  and  persevering. 
He  succeeded  in  extending  his  railroad  in  both  directions,  and  it  gradually 
grew  into  one  of  the  most  important  north  and  south  lines  in  the  State. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  coal  and  clay  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  El- 
dora, which  have  since  grown  into  importance.  Through  his  ingenious 
experiments  and  inventions  our  Iowa  clays  came  into  new  uses,  creating 
demands  for  the  manufactured  products  throughout  the  country.  Aside 
from  his  great  business  ability  he  was  widely  esteemed  for  his  fine  social 
qualities. 

Mas.  VicTOBiA  TouBNOT  BauouiEK  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  December  12, 
1826;  she  died  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  July  13,  1899.  "Mrs.  Bruguier,"  says 
the  Sioux  City  Journal^  "was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  pio- 
neer women  of  the  Northwest,  and  her  history  a  very  romantic  one."  She 
was  of  Creole-French  descent,  and  the  fourth  wife  of  Theophile  Bruguier, 
and  he  was  her  third  husband.  Bruguier's  three  other  wives  were  daugh- 
ters of  War  Eagle,  a  celebrated  Yankton-Sioux  Indian.  Bruguier  died  on 
his  farm  near  Salix,  Woodbury  county,  Iowa,  February  18, 1896.  Mr.  O.  C. 
Treadway,  at  whose  house  Mrs.  Bruguier  died,  says  of  h^r,  "no  white  woman 
ever  lived  who  knew  as  much  of  the  Indian  character  and  the  history  of  the 
Northwest."  She  had  travelled  much  in  the  far  west  many  years  ago,  mak- 
ing several  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  growth  of  Sioux  City  from  its 
first  settlement  had  almost  wholly  taken  place  during  her  residence  in  thai 
vicinity.  The  family  were  well  known  throughout  northwestern  Iowa  and 
eastern  Nebraska. 


John  Shank  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  May  26.  1822;  he  died 
at  Vinton,  Iowa,  September  18, 1899.  He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania.  After  teaching  some  years  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lincoln's  great  war  secretary.  He  removed  to  Vinton, 
Iowa,  and  had  resided  there  some  years  before  the  civil  war.  Enlisting  in 
Company  G,  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  he  was  elected  its  captain,  and 
shortly  after  promoted  to  major,  afterwards  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
when  Crocker  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  Shane  was  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  be- 
fore Atlanta.  After  his  return.  Governor  Kirk  wood  appointed  him  district 
judge  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Rothrock  to  the  bu« 
preme  bench.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  district  judge,  but  suffered 
from  partial  paralysis  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  his  resignation. 
He  had  been  an  invalid  from  this  cause  for  the  past  dozen  years. 


Mbs.  Naboissa  T.  Bbmis  was  born  at  Alabama,  Genesee  county.  New 
York,  May  8, 1829;  she  died  at  the  summer  homeof  the  family,  at  Okoboji, 
Iowa,  August  9, 1899.  She  was  married  to  Hon.  George  W.  Bern  is,  of  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  April  11,185.5,  and  that  place  was  thereafter  their  home. 
During  the  period  of  the  civil  war  Mrs.  Bemis  became  distinguished 
through  her  efficient  services  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  in 
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later  jean  in  pronioting  the  interest*  of  the  Children's  Aid  Soelrty,  ( 
Chsotauqua  Clab,  the  V>.  C.  T.  U.,  Ihe  Folilicsi  Equaltl;  Club,  aod  t 
other  edui^tioual   and  charitable   euterprisee.      Mr.   Bemis   vna   oh 
Treasurer  of  Btale  ■□  1876  and  re-elected  in   1HT8,  Ihe  fnmily  reaiding  i 
the  capita!  daring  hia  loot  jeara  of  eertice.     While  realding  at  DesMoinl 
Mrs.  Brriiie  l>ecsine  widely  knoicQ,  and  is  remembered  with  gtent  I 
nod  esteem  Ihrougbout  the  State. 

Out  Wsllh  was  born  in  Wjalasiag  township,  Bradford  coontj'.  1 
sylTnnia,  July  31,  1SI.1;  he  died  at  St.  Paul,  MioueHoU.  June  27.  18BA. 
w»B  H  cuntraclor  and  civil  engineer,  and  settled  in  Fort  Madison,  lDWa,J| 
1B3U.      He  helped  saivey  a  porllon  of  the  line  ol  the  Illinois  Caatfsl  n 
tond.  aod  was  one  of  the  contrnctora  who  built  the  penitentlarj  • 
Madison.     Removing  to  Ecohnk  in  1S(T.  he  HSfUted  Gen.  Saniael  B.  C 
tis  In  Ihe  sarveys  fur  the  Dee  Muinea  River  IinproTcmi>nl. 
ployed  upon  Ibin  work  for  eleven  years  and  was  during  n  partion  of  I] 
time  city  engineer  o[  Keuknk.  He  was  prominent  In  proirctlog  and  boil 
JDg  RoniQ  of  our  early  rallronda.      In  1878  hv  was  appointed  AasletwDt'l 
S.  Engineer  and  brevetted  Major.      Thereafter  his  serric  ■'     " 

per  lakes  and  at  Fort  Bnelling. 

Alexakder  C.  BoHDoBiiTT  wns  burn  in  Sangamon  eonnty.  HUboIb,  tl 

cember  1,  lH29i  he  died  at  his  home  in  the  town  o(  Bimdn rani,  Polk  cooj 
ty,  September  IT,  1B99.  He  was  a  pioneer  rnriiier  ut  the  capital  c 
in  which  he  settled  in  1857.  When  be  came  to  Iowa  he  purcbaaed  1 
acres  of  land,  but  at  the  time  of  death  biK  I'Ktnte  had  InureaBCd  to  3J)I 
acres.  Mr.  Bondurnnt  was  a  man  of  laige  Hbillty,  who.  through  boBormtJ 
dealing,  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  achieved  a  prond  position  id  ~ 
county.  He  was  a  landing  member  of  the  Chrisllao  cbureh.  one  < 
bnilders  of  Drnk<<  Utiiversily,  and  the  founder  of  the  Banrifhinif  f 
which  bears  his  name. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  B«AUTi»ui.  Lira  AND  iTB  Ansoc.'utuinb.   By  .^unu  Howell  CUrkaoD.  ' 
trated.      New  Vork:      Pulilislied  under  the  auspices  ol  II 
Department  of  Iowa,  1H39. 
It  has  been  understood  during  the   past  two  or  three  yenrs  by  t 
anthor's  friends,  that  she  wns  writing  a  book,  but  if  ita  sub jeot  was  kam 
It  was  only  to  a  very  fen.     While  ita  main  thought  Is  an  affeotional*  trf 
nte  to  Mrs.  DrnBilla  Allen  Stoddard,  who  waf>  long  the  almost  Idaliaad  bi 
of  the  ladies  department  of  the  Iowa  Central  Universily,  at  PellR.tho  woii 
becomes  incidentally  a  history  of  that  admiratile  institution  of  learnl 
and  of  the  alwaya  thrifty,  prosperous  and  cultured  commuoity  la  whiehl 
is  located.    II  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  early  educaliotial  hialoi^^ 
our  State.     Its  tribute  to  the  121  young  men — teachers  and  studeats — wV 
enlisted  from  the  college  in  the  war  for  the  Union— of  whom  tea  «0 
killed  and  fourteen  died  in  hospitals — will  be  a  porpetnalinceaUvetatiJ 
patriotic  sncriflceB.   The  book  is  n  reposltiiry  of  local  and  stalobiagEapIn 
illostrated  with  one  hundred  fine  portraits,  among  which  we  reciagiiiB«tr 
faces  of  many  who  have  attained  more  than  State  repnlations.  The  tot]  ' 
makes  a  strong,  and  wo  believe,  an  unanswerable  plea,  for  the  small  t 
lege.      We  deem  it  OQ«  of  the  brat  books  ever  produt^ed  by  on  Io«MB,«dl 
deserving  a  place  in  every  publle  and  privale  library  in  th»  Static 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 


BY  HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON. 


At  the  Fifth  Reunion  of  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Law  Makers  Association,  held 
in  Des  Moines  Febraary  12  and  13, 1896,  the  following  paper,  detailing  the 
long  contest  for  the  erection  of  the  present  capitol,  was  read  by  Hon.  John 
A.  Kasson.  Mr.  Kasson  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Polk  county  in  three  legislatures— the  12th,  13th  and  14th — and  the 
leader  of  the  successful  movement  to  erect  the  New  Capitol.  He  therefore 
speaks  by  authority  and  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  was 
due  to  his  earnest  etforts  and  commanding  influence  that  our  State  was  led 
to  abandon  the  old  and  most  insulDcient  edifice  which  had  answered  for  a 
capitol  from  1857  to  that  time,  and  was  only  finally  given  up  to  the  bats 
in  1883.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Kasson,  who  has  served  his  State  and  the  Nation 
so  long  and  so  well,  that  the  facts  concerning  this  historical  contest  shall 
be  made  matters  of  permanent  record  in  these  pages.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  this  paper  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author. — Editob  of  The 
Annals. 

The  earlv  inhabitants  of  our  State,  distant  from  commer- 
cial  centers,  with  slow  mail  wagons  and  infrequent  {XJstoflBces, 
had  few  occasions  which  excited  general  interest,  or  united 
large  numbers  of  men  in  common  and  sympathetic  action. 
The  excitement  most  familiar  to  the  rural  counties  of  early 
Iowa,  aside  from  the  political  elections,  were  the  animated 
struggles  over  the  location  of  county  seats  and  the  erection 
of  county  buildings,  location  of  a  State  Capitol,  the  choice  of 
sites  for  public  institutions,  or  the  erection  of  expensive  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  several  such  struggles  I  participated  as 
lawyer  or  legislator.  Of  the  most  important  of  those,  involv- 
ing the  largest  appropriations  ever  made  in  this  State  for  a 
single  object,  I  have  been  asked  by  your  committee  to  tell 
the  storv. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  our  young  State — only 
twenty -two  years  old — had  very  few  i)ublic  buildings  of  im- 
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posing  size,  and  none  at  all  laying  claim  to  architectural 
beauty  or  grandeur.  Our  people  were  too  generally  educated 
and  intelligent  not  to  desire  something  worthy  of  admiration, 
something  expressing  the  dignity  and  higher  aspirations  of 
the  State.  This  sentiment  was  finding  expression  in  im- 
proved school-houses,  court-houses  and  churches  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  These,  being  home  institutions  and  within 
view  of  the  people  who  paid  the  charges,  were  more  easily 
obtained.  But  ujx)n  the  question  of  a  costly  building  for 
the  State  at  large,  which  the  majority  of  people  would  seldom 
if  ever  see,  it  became  far  more  difiicult  to  win  the  popular 
sutfrage.  An  appeal  for  united  action  becomes  difl5eult  in 
pro{)ortion  to  the  area  of  territory  and  of  people  apj^ealed  to. 
The  s[)len(lid  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  decreed  by  peo- 
ple occupying  a  much  smaller  territory  than  Iowa.  If  the 
Macedonians  and  Thracians  had  also  been  called  on  to  vote  a 
great  building  in  Athens  by  the  aid  of  their  taxes  it  would 
have  been  voted  down. 

The  famous  contest  for  the  erection  of  our  present  State 
Capitol  began  in  1808,  in  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly, 
and  continued  through  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  As- 
semblies, covering  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Fifth  Genoral  Assembly  had  authorized  a  Commis- 
sion to  select  a  site  for  the  pt»rnianent  Capitol  within  a  radius 
of  two  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Kac- 
cot)u  riv(^rs;  and,  according  to  the  unjust   practice  of   the 
time,  they  were   to   n^ctnve  from  private  persons  gifts  and 
grants  to  the  State  in  consideration  of  such  location.      A  few 
of  the  land  owners  of  Des  Moines  granted  something  over 
twenty  acres  of  valuable  land  and  lots,  most  of  it  on  an  ele- 
vated site  overlooking  the  two  beautiful  rivers  which  here 
unite  their  waters.       They  were  further  required  by  the  act 
to  erect  at  their  own  cost,  for  the  Legislature,  a  temporary 
State  House,  and  until  this  should  be  done  without  charge  to 
the  State  the  Capitol  was  to  remain  at  Iowa  City.     This  house 
was  to  be  built  as  cheaply  as  })ossible  and  in  haste,  and  the 
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Twelfth  Assembly  was  the  first  to  occupy  it,  in  1858.  The 
usual  disappointment  to  local  investors  followed.  They  had 
expected  to  recoup  themselves  by  a  rapid  advance  in  prices 
of  land  and  lots  around  the  new  Capitol.  But  these  prices 
did  not  advance  as  expected.  The  financial  crisis  of  1857 
also  intervened.  The  town  was  still  distant  from  railroads, 
whose  progress  had  been  suspended  by  embarrassments  in 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Town  lots,  which  had  been  al- 
most as  good  as  legal  tender,  were  abundant  and  unsaleable. 
Money  was  scarce,  and  the  times  depressing.  Nearly  all  the 
donators  to  the  State  were  ruined  in  purse  and  credit.  The 
Legislature,  session  after  session,  assembled  in  the  hastily 
erected  building  which  they  had  received  from  a  few  citizens 
as  a  sort  of  forced  loan,  and  took  no  steps  toward  a  new 
building. 

As  years  went  by  and  the  Civil  War  was  ended  and 
money  became  plenty,  and  yet  no  appropriations  were  ex- 
pended by  the  State  to  utilize  or  improve  the  donated  prop- 
erty, while  the  city  and  county  were  perpetually  deprived  of 
even  the  right  to  subject  it  to  taxes,  the  people  grew  impa- 
tient and  resolved  to  call  on  the  State  government  to  execute 
their  part  of  the  obligation,  which  was  to  improve  the  prop- 
erty which  had  been  ceded  to  it  on  that  implied  condition. 
There  was  also  among- our  people  some  apprehension  that  if 
the  Legislature  should  continue  too  long  in  the  small,  incon- 
venient and  decaying  building  put  up  by  the  efforts  of  men 
now  bankrupt,  dissatisfaction  would  open  the  way  for  review- 
ing the  whole  question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the 
Capitol.  There  was  an  interest  along  the  line  of  the  North- 
western railroad  quite  ready  for  a  campaign  having  that  ob- 
ject. Such  was  the  condition  when  the  Twelfth  General 
Asssembly  met  at  Des  Moines.  Jonathan  W.  Cattell  was 
then  Polk  county's  senator,  in  the  second  half  of  his  term. 
At  the  time  of  the  fall  election  in  1867  I  was  far  away  seek- 
ing rest  and  recreation  after  several  years  of  hard  public  la- 
bor, when  notice  came  to  me  that  I  had  been  elected  to  the 
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House  of  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly,  with  J.  H.  Hatch 
for  my  colleague.  On  my  return  they  told  me  of  the  special 
object  of  Polk  county  in  sending  me  to  that  Legislature. 

John  Russell,  of  Jones  county,  was  elected  speaker.  The 
hastily  erected  structure  in  which  the  Assembly  was  con- 
vened had  already  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time  and 
weather,  and  had  become  really  insecure  as  well  as  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  State.  The  Senate  promptly  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  sent  it  to  the  House  proposing  a 
Joint  Committee  to  examine  the  building  and  report  on  its 
sufficiency  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration,  which 
usually  attracted  to  it  a  large  crowd  of  people.  But  this 
committee  reported  it  safe  for  all  >vho  could  be  accommo- 
dated within  its  limited  area.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  a  friendly  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  of  which 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Hatch,  was  Chairman,  with  that  most  ex- 
cellent and  intelligent  member,  R.  M.  Burnett,  of  Muscatine 
for  his  second. 

On  the  1st  of  February  that  committee  reported  '-an  act 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  State  House,*'  limiting  the 
cost  to  $1,500,000.       When  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  March 
3d,  Charles  Dudley,  of  Wapello,  offered  a  dilatory  substitute 
which  was  antagonized   by  all  the  friends  of  the  bill.        An 
amendment  was  offered  by  George  Ordway  limiting  the  cost 
to  Si, 000, 000,  and  authorizing  the  Census  Board  to  obtain 
plans  and    specifications   to  be  reported  to  the  Thirteenth 
General  Assembly.       Ordway  s  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  sixty-five  to  twenty-nine.  and  Dudley's  substitute 
was  rej('cte(l  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  thirty-three.     These  votes 
were  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.      But 
the  next  day  the  tight  was  renewed  by  another  effort  to  limit 
the   cost   to  §1.000,000,    and   again   to  §000,000.     On    the 
snialltT  amount  the  yeas  were  only  seventeen,  and  the  nays 
seventy-three.       But  on   the  (juestion  of  a  §1,000,000  limit 
our  canvass  indicattnl  to  us  the  expediency  of  compromising 
on  that   sum  for  the  |)res(Mit,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
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sixty-two  yeas  to  twenty-six  nays.  On  March  5th  the  fire 
of  amendments  continued  all  along  the  line,  and  some  which 
were  embarrassing  were  adopted,  but  none  which  defeated 
the  main  object  of  the  bill,  which  was  to  actually  begin  the 
work  and  engage  the  State  for  its  prosecution. 

After  many  amendments  of  detail,  including  a  remarka- 
ble and  purely  selfish  one  from  Clinton  county,  that  no  con- 
tract for  stone  or  lime  should  be  made  until  a  reasonably  di- 
rect railroad  transportation  could  be  had  between  the  North- 
western railroad  and  Des  Moines,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  the  next  day.  On  March 
7th,  after  the  bill  had,  been  engrossed,  an  effort  was  made  by  L. 
W.  Stuart,  of  Jackson,  to  kill  the  bill  by  its  indefinite  post- 
ponement, which  was  defeated.  It  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  the  House  on  that  day  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to 
thirty -six. 

In  the  Senate  the  auspices  changed.  A  few  memorials 
had  been  presented  there  against  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  notably  from  Buchanan  and  Webster  counties.  The 
House  bill  reached  the  Senate  on  the  day  of  its  passage  by 
the  House,  and  went  to  the  proper  Senate  committee,  of 
which  George  E.  Griffith,  of  Warren,  was  chairman.  It  was 
favorably  reported  back  on  March  14th  and  made  a  sjiecial 
order  for  March  19th.  A  substitute  for  the  bill  was  offered 
by  John  Meyer,  of  Jasper,  but  defeated.  Madison  M.  Wal- 
den  moved  to  table  it,  but  failed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to 
twentv.  The  Senator  from  Buchanan  tried  to  have  it  indefi- 
iiitely  |)08tponed,  and  lacked  only  two  votes  (twenty -two  to 
twenty-three)  of  success.  Then  began  a  running  fire  of 
amendments,  one  of  which  prevailed,  striking  out  the  build- 
ing committees  of  the  two  houses  from  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners on  plans.  With  this  encouragement  its  enemies 
rushed  other  amendments  forward,  and  some  of  them  endan- 
gering the  fate  of  the  bill  were  adopted.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  soon  found  themselves  on  top  in  the  fight.  They 
pressed  their  advantages    like  good   soldiers  until    Cattell 
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could  only  rally  votes  enough  to  postpone  its  further  consid- 
eration to  March  25th,  and  print  the  bill  which  had  been 
much  cut  up  by  the  various  changes  introduced.  The  bill 
and  its  friends  in  the  Senate  were  alike  demoralized.  It  was 
almost  a  rout.  On  March  26th,  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  to  merely  authorize  an  advertisement  for  plans 
for  a  new  Capitol  and  providing  for  the  repair  of  the  old 
State  House,  was  offered  by  Senator  G.  G.  Bennett,  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty.  Then  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Marcus  Tuttle  this  amendment  was 
reconsidered  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-two,  and  the 
bill  and  amendments  were  referred  back  to  the  Ck>niniittee 
on  Public  Buildings.  All  this  indicated  a  lack  of  organiza- 
tion on  either  side.  The  committee  reported  on  March  30th 
a  substitute  on  the  lines  of  Bennett's  amendment  calling  for 
plans  instead  of  authorizing  the  work,  and  appropriating  for 
repairs  of  the  old  State  House.  This  was  so  amended  as  to 
call  also  for  a  plan  of  a  building  to  cost  $2,000,000.  The 
substitute  as  then  amended  was  adopted  on  April  3d  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seven.  It  seemed  the- only  thing  then 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  came  back  to 
the  House  in  its  new  form  at  so  late  a  day  that  the  only 
course  open  to  the  friends  of  the  Capitol  was  to  accept  it.  It 
wns  passed  there  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  fifty-nine  to 
six. 

At  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  the  new 
Ca[)itol,  instead  of  being  really  born,  was  only  authorized  to 
])e  born  in  case  the  next  General  Assembly  should  permit  it. 
We  had  lost  our  tirst  position,  had  fallen  back  on  our  second 
line,  and  waited  and  hoped  for  a  reinforcement  in  the  future 
report  uf  the  commissioners  on  building  plans  to  be  adopted. 
We  foresaw  a  threat er  fi<i^ht  to  come.  We  had  perhaps  gained 
some  advantage  in  having  aroused  the  attention  of  the  State 
to  the  question. 

To  the  next  General  Assembly  Polk  county  sent  B.  F. 
Allen  to  the  Senate.     He  was  then  a  prosperous  and  inflnen- 
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tial  banker,  widely  known  in  the  State,  and  an  old  settler. 
He  was  no  speaker,  but  perhaps  on  that  account  better 
adapted  to  conciliate  the  Senate  by  his  pleasant  manners  and 
practical  good  sense.  His  effective  work  there  fully  justified 
our  confidence  in  him.  To  the  House  the  county  sent 
George  W.  Jones,  who,  like  Senator  Allen,  was  not  a  speaker, 
but  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  worker  among  his  associates 
on  the  floor.  They  also  returned  me  for  the  second  time  to 
the  House. 

Of  our  old  and  irreconcilable  enemies,  J.  W.  Traer,  of  Ben- 
ton, Charles  Dudley,  of  Wapello,  Joel  Brown,  of  Van  Buren, 
were  all  back  again,  and  were  now  strongly  reinforced  by  a 
new  and  able  leader,  M.  E.  Cutts,  of  Mahaska,  who  loved 
opposition  and  a  fight  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  fun  of  it. 
He  was  argumentative,  sarcastic,  bold  in  statement  and  per- 
sistent, refusing  all  concessions,  and  proof  against  conviction. 
He  far  more  loved  to  attack  than  defend  any  cause.  On  our 
side  manv  old  friends  of  the  measure  were  returned,  and 
notably  among  them  John  P.  Irish,  of  Johnson,  who  was 
ready,  eloquent  and  strong  in  debate.  My  good  friend,  Pat. 
Gibbons,  of  Keokuk,  was  also  there  to  aid  us  with  his  lips 
overflowing  with  Irish  humor.  Many  other  strong  friends  of 
ours  were  content  to  be  silent  voters. 

The  members  of  a  popular  Legislature  may  always  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  On  one  side  are  the  members  who 
vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  a  question  accordii^  to  their 
pereonal  convictions  of  right  and  expediency;  on  the  other 
are  the  members  whose  vote  is  dictated  bv  the  fear  that  it 
may  be  used  against  them  by  political  or  personal  enemies 
among  their  constituents.  Especially  if  new  expenditures 
are  provided  for  in  a  bill,  their  timidity  leads  them  to  vote 
in  the  negative  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  vote  of  these 
latter  members  is  dictated,  not  by  a  responsible  judgment, 
but  by  fear  only,  which  is  as  corrupting  to  conscientious  leg- 
islation as  the  hope  of  a  reward.  When  the  constituency  has 
a  settled  judgment  upon  a  particular  measure  it  is  quite  right 
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and  natural  that  their  representative  should  obey  it.  But  in 
general  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  American  republic  is  government  by  the  i>eople  indirectly, 
not  directly.  They  intrust  their  own  power  of  judgment 
upon  most  measures  of  legislation  to  their  elected  agents  in 
whose  capacity  as  representatives  they  have  confidence.  This 
American  principle  the  fathers  of  our  modern  constitutions 
deliberately  adopted  in  contradiction  to  the  old  Greek  democ- 
racies. These  voted  directly  on  public  measures,  and  had 
no  representative  bodies.  Our  fathers  knew  and  discussed 
the  hist(jries  of  these  ancient  democracies,  and  found  that 
they  degenerated  into  a  changeable  and  contradictory  gov- 
i?rnment  by  a  mob,  led  by  corruptible  demagogues,  or  mob- 
ocrats,  who  (as  the  antetypes  of  Tammany)  themselves 
received  bribes  for  their  popular  leadership.  Even  the 
great  Demosthenes  himself  accepted  such  a  bribe.  The 
ripened  result  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  even  of  Latin  civilization 
is  government  by  elected  re])resentatives  of  the  people,  whose 
judgment  on  measures  shall  be  conscientiously  converted  into 
the  law  of  the  land. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  the  Capitol  bill  these  princi- 
ples were  abandoned  by  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  whose  votes  were  guided  by  their  fears  and  not 
by  tlieir  deliberate  judgment,  as  th(^  result  will  show.  We 
knew  by  [)ersonnl  conversation  that  the  honest  convictions  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  meniiuTs  were  favorable  to  beginning 
then  tins  important  puMic-  work. 

There  WMS  also  anotlu'r  interest  adverse  to  uS.  Our  State 
institutions  were  widely  sCfMttered  over  the  State.  Every 
representjitive  of  a  county  where  one  of  these  was  situated 
WMs  eMger  for  a  large  nppro|)ri<iti()n  for  his  particular  institu- 
tion and  fefired  that  an  nnnual  n[)propriation  for  a  new  Cap- 
itol would  reduce  the  funonnt  of  State  funds  on  which  he 
could  draw.  The  conjbinjition  of  these  local  interests  was  a 
powerful  one.  and  very  threntening,  and  it  was  employed  for 
its  full  effect.     This  element  of  oi)[)osition  was  also  reinforced 
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by  the  customary  appeals  to  outside  jealousy  of  the  Capitol. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  the  House  when  the  new  bill 
was  taken  up  for  discussion.  A.  R.  Cotton,  of  Clinton,  was 
Speaker,  and  Samuel  Murdoek,  of  Clayton,  was  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee. 

In  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  we  had  introduced  the 
Capitol  bill  first  in  the  House,  passed  it  by  a  good  majority, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  sadly  mutilated  and 
then  slaughtered.  In  the  Thirteenth  we  reversed  this  pro- 
cess and  had  the  bill  first  acted  on  in  the  Senate,  where 
George  E.  Griffith,  of  Warren,  was  again  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee.  This  committee,  having  now  before 
them  the  plans  and  specifications  authorized  by  the  previous 
assembly,  reported  the.  new  bill  on  January  28th,  and  the 
Senate  made  it  a  special  order  for  February  4th.  It  was 
then  taken  up,  slightly  amended,  and  on  the  same  day  en- 
grossed by  a  vote  of  twenty- five  to  twenty-one.  On  the 
next  day  it  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-seven  to  eighteen,  having  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in 
the  Senate.  W.  G.  Donnan,  its  opponent  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, now  supported  it,  and  Samuel  H.  Fairall,  of  Johnson, 
admirably  controlled  its  parliamentary  management. 

Thus  strongly  approved  by  the  Senate  it  came  over  to  the 
House.  But  the  House  seemed  to  have  changed  after  two 
years  as  well  as  the  Senate,  only  in  the  reverse  way.  Not 
changed,  I  think,  in  its  real  opinion,  but  in  the  courage  of  its 
convictions.  The  opposition  was  now  much  more  effectively 
organized  under  the  aggressive  and  much  more  effective 
leadership  of  Cutts,  whose  si)ecial  province  it  was  to  terror- 
ize the  representatives  from  rural  counties  by  predictions  of 
excessive  taxation  and  poverty  as  a  consequence  of  building 
the  new  Capitol.  Traer,  of  Benton,  and  Joseph  Ball,  of  Jef- 
ferson, pushed  the  equally  indefensible  argument  that  it  was 
a  mere  local  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  Des  Moines.  The 
final  result  was  in  doubt  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to 
the  end  of  the  contest.     Every  day  was  a  day  of  anxiety  to 
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its  friends.  It  was  destined  to  be  the  longest  continued  and 
the  toughest  parliamentary  battle  I  ever  fonght  in  either 
capitol,  at  Des  Moines  or  at  Washington. 

The  bill  was  received  from  the  Senate  February  7th,  and 
upon  the  customary  motion  to  refer  it  to  the  regular  House  com- 
mittee, the  fight  began.     Traer,  who  was  our  opponent  from 
the  l)eginniug,  jumj)ed  to  his  feet  to  oppose  even   the  usual 
reference  to  a  committee.      Cutts  wanted  at  once  to  indefin- 
itely postpone  it,  while  Dudley  wanted  it  to  come  up  speedily 
to  be  killed.      Wm.  Mills,  of  Dubuque,  and  others    beside 
myself  demanded  the  usual  fair  treatment  for  t^e  bill.      On 
my  motion  to  refer,  its  enemies  further  resisted  by  the  de- 
mand, uiiuHual  on  such  occasions,  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but 
the  reference  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three   to  thirty- 
nine.     Several  of  those  were  of  the  timid  class  and  could  not 
be  counted  on  for  its  final  passage.      As  a  preliminary  skir- 
mish the  showing  of  votes  was  a  discouragement  to  us.      But  I 
seized  upon  the  expressed  desire  of  its  enemies  for  early  ac- 
tion to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  motion  making  it  the  special 
order  for  an  early  day  after  the  impending  recess.      When 
the  day  arrived  the  committee  had  not  reported.      Its  chair- 
man was  absent,  and  we  were  compelled  to  ask  a  postponement 
of  the  special  order  to  March.     Again   Dudley  and  Cutts 
f()u<(lit  tlie  pn>[)osition,  even  as  a  courtesy,  and  demanded 
yi^as  and  nays  on   the  motion.     This  time  they  were  badlv 
lu*atoii  bv  a  vote  sixtv-two  to  oitj^hteen.      But  this   incident 
proved  to  ns  that  tlie  fi<^ht  was  to  be  a  desperate  one  to   the 
end,  and  all  alontjf  the  lino  without  quarter. 

On  thr  Sth  of  ilarch,  after  a  [)reliniinary  skirmish  over 
an  anirndmrnt,  the  most  exciting  debate  of  all  the  sessions 
came  on.  V.  C.  Applegate,  of  Scott,  o{>ened  on  our  side  with 
a  sliort  and  very  sensible  speech,  giving  his  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  bill.  Traer  and  Hall  competed  for  the  floor  to 
open  for  tho  opposition,  and  the  Si)eaker  assigned  it  to  Mr. 
Trarr.  lie  moved  the  indefinite  post])onement  of  the  bill. 
His  iM)ints  were  that  the  finances  of  the  State  were  in  a  bad 
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condition  and  would  not  permit  this  additional  expenditure, 
that  it  could  not  be  granted  without  increasing  the  rate  of 
taxation,  and  that  the  charitable  institutions  needed  all  the 
support  that  the  revenues  of  the  State  would  permit.  It  was 
a  temperate  speech,  though  his  figures  were  carelessly  assem- 
bled. Patrick  Gibbons,  the  genial  member  from  Lee,  fol- 
lowed him  with  some  humorous  and  some  sensible  remarks 
in  favor  of  the  Capitol.  Ball,  of  Jefferson,  then  made  a 
rambling  talk  about  everything  except  the  bill  itself,  and 
aroused  much  laughter  by  his  talk,  and  declared  his  unalter- 
able op|)osition  to  the  bill.  Next  came  our  friend,  John  P. 
Irish,  with  a  manly  and  strong  speech  in  advocacy  of  the 
measure,  replying  to  both  Mr.  Traer  and  Mr.  Ball.  The 
latter,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Irish's  speech,  admitted  if  he 
were  left  free  to  vote  he  would  vote  for  this  appropriation — 
a  candid  admission  which  truly  represented  the  real  inclina- 
tion of  the  majority.  After  Irish  came  Cutts,  the  Ajax  of 
the  opposition.  He  made  a  long  speech  of  mingled  wit,  va- 
poring and  argument,  and  dealt  especially  with  the  amount 
of  taxes  delinquent  in  different  counties  as  evidence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury  and  people.  He  displayed  this  pov- 
erty in  picturesque  language,  and  portrayed  "little  children 
running  around  with  their  little  knees  protruding  through 
their  pants,  their  coats  all  ragged  and  tattered  and  torn,  their 
little  caps  with  the  fore-pieces  off  and  all  torn,  their  father 
had  gone  to  the  county  seat  to  pay  out  the  last  half  dime 
which  is  to  go  into  that  magnificent  State  House.''  He  also 
rehearsed  that  oft-repeated  picture  of  English  taxation  where 
everything  is  taxed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  even 
added  some  embellishments  to  that.  He  appealed  to  every 
element  which  might  create  timidity  in  the  members,  excite 
their  prejudices  and  turn  them  by  both  these  influences 
against  the  bill.  He  aroused  the  apprehension  of  the  mem- 
bers from  the  institutional  counties  lest  money  should  be 
lacking  for  their  home  wants.  It  would  be  diflicult,  indeed, 
to  surpass  that  speech  in  its  artful  adaptation  to  intimidate 
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fearful  members  and  to  prejudice  the  doubtful  against  the 
entire  proposition.  It  is  always  easier  to  combat  a  host  of 
reasonable  ar*ijuments  than  a  single  squad  of  fearful  preju- 
dices. 

Still,  it  remained  for  me  to  take  up  the  debate  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

I  honestly  ]>elieved   that  the  character  and   reputation 
of  my  State  was  de{)reciated  by  its  mean  and  narrow  housing 
of  its  "governing  bodies.       A  grand  building,  displaying  the 
noble  lines  and  proportions  of  elegant  architecture,  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  and  source  of  instruction  for  all  the  people.    Like 
a  superb  monument  to  a  national  hero,  it  awakens  noble  sen- 
timents, and  is  an  inspiration  to  a  loftier  plane  of  thoa^ht 
and  of  life.      A  state,  like  an  individual,  must  present  a  de- 
cent exterior  to  the  world.      A  man  may  indeed  clothe  him- 
self in  ragged  garments  and  yet  be  a  virtuous  citizen ;  but 
among  men  generally  he  will  have  a  discredited  reputation, 
and  invites  neglect  and  contumely.      So  it  is  with  a  State. 
Her  outer  garments  are  her  capitol,  her  public  institutions, 
her  school -houses,  her  churches,  and  the  men  whom  she  hon- 
ors with  her  suffrage.       If  these  win  admiration  and  praise, 
her  place  is  rxalted  among  her  sisters  of  the  republic.      But 
in  my  speech  I  dared  not  trust  much  to  sentimental  argu- 
ments.      It  was  iKH^essary  to  keep  our  feet  on  solid  ground. 
The  following  principal  propositions  were  presented  by  me: 

1 .  That  the  temporary  State  House  donated  to  the  State 
was  whoUv  iiisufhcirnt  for  the  at'commodation  of  the  Leijis- 
laiure  and  State  officers.  Imd  become  wholly  unsafe  for  State 
archives,  and  was  liable  to  (juick  destruction  by  fire  and  even 
bv  storm,  owing  to  the  sinking  and  separation  of  its  walls. 
These  allegations  were  pn)ve(l  by  the  al)sence  of  all  commit- 
tee rooms,  l>y  the  fact  that  committee  paj^ers  were  carried 
about  in  the  ])ockets  or  hats  of  conunitteemen.  and  by  their 
own  personal  observntion  of  deft^'ts  in  the  walls,  by  the  fact 
of  previous  fires  and  bv  tht*  report  of  a  professional  archi- 
tect.    2.  That  the  fiirures  ])resented  bv  Messrs.  Traer  and 
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Cutis  of  the  poverty  of  the  State  and  of  its  treasury  shame- 
fully discredited  our  financial  condition,  and  were  grossly 
incorrect,  and  that  the  appropriation  demanded  could  be  paid 
out  of  existing  resources  without  increase  of  taxation,  and 
without  harm  to  other  State  institutions.  This  was  proved 
by  official  statistics  from  the  Auditor  and  from  the  Treasurer 
of  State.  3.  That  the  old  building  would  become  absolutely 
untenable  by  the  time  the  new  Capitol  could  be  finished  if 
begun  now.  4.  That  the  implied  obligation  of  the  State  to 
build  a  new  Capitol  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  grants 
of  lands  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by  the  people  of  this 
county  should  be  fulfilled.  The  s[K»ech  in  support  of  these 
propositions,  being  much  interrupted  by  a  rattling  fire  of 
questions  and  remarks,  occupied  the  remainder  of  March  8th 
and  part  of  the  ensuing  forenoon.  At  its  conclusion  Cutis 
again  rallied  all  his  ingenuity  to  discredit  the  official  finan- 
cial statements  which  I  had  produced — apparently  some- 
what to  his  sur[)rise — and  Irish  interposed  also,  in  reply  to 
him. 

But  the  speeches  were  not  all  made  up  of  mathematics 
by  any  means.  Sarcastic  hits,  wit  and  humor  were  inter- 
spersed. My  old  farmer  friend  from  Jefferson,  Representa- 
tive Ball,  was  much  given  to  remarks  tending  to  excite  hilar- 
ity, the  fun  being  sometimes  intentional  and  sometimes  acci- 
dental, and  Irish  often  drew  him  out.  Once  he  got  in  a 
good  point  and  the  laugh  on  me.  During  this  debate  the 
public  interest  was  so  aroused  that  all  strangers  in  the  city 
and  all  residents  who  could  crowd  into  the  small  chamber 
had  packed  the  galleries  to  suffocation.  The  ladies  were 
conspicuous  and  in  great  numbers.  Ball  and  Cutis  regarded 
this  demonstration  as  an  attempt  by  Des  Moines  to  influence 
members  to  vote  for  the  bill.  In  answer  to  my  description 
of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  old  building,  the  sharp  old 
farmer  from  Jefferson  said,  *'Don't  you  see,  they  have  sent 
all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  prove  that  there  is  danger 
here.     They  sit  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  danger  and  fear. 
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I  must  say  that  I  am  pretty  nearly — not  quite,  though — 
concliuU'd  or  satisfied  to  vote  for  the  bill."  The  House  saw 
the  point  and  laughed  with  him.  I  answered  my  old  friend 
that:  ''His  modesty  prevents  him  from  seeing  that  the  ladies 
of  Dos  Moines  are  not  here  to  give  an  example  of  their  cour- 
age, but  on  account  of  the  attractions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Jefferson."  Thereupon,  the  record  says,  there  was  *'loud  and 
continued  laughter/'  Still  undaunted,  Brother  Ball  came 
back  with  the  remark,  '*I  have  always  had  an  excellent  opin- 
ion of  myself,  and  it  is  now  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction." 
To  tliis  I  responded,  '*I  take  back  what  I  said  about  the  gen- 
tleman's modesty,*'  and  both  remarks  aroused  good-natured 
laughter. 

After  tlie  s(»cond  speeches  of  Cutts  and  Irish  I  took  the 
floor  for  a  final  and  measured  reply  to  all  its  opponents,  and  an 
appeal  to  nu^mbers  to  vote  according  to  their  honest  convic- 
tions; and  then  demanded  the  previous  question  in  order  to 
get  a  vote  before  the  adjournment  on  that  day.  Cutts 
and  all  the  enemies  of  the  bill  voted  against  the  previous 
question,  but  it  was  carried  by  the  small  majority  of  forty- 
seven  to  forty-five,  and  on  the  main  question  of  engrossment 
it  carried  by  forty-nine  votes  to  forty-eight.  It  was  uncom- 
fortablv  close,  and  indicated  the  necessitv  of  more  time  to 
cnnvass  the  members  for  the  two  additional  votes  necessary 
to  its  adoption.  We  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  take  the 
final  vote  on  its  passage.  I  promptly  made  the  motion  to 
adjourn  the  House  and  felt  greatly  relieved  when  it  was 
adopted.  The  next  day  the  committee  reported  it  duly  en- 
grossed: but  for  four  weeks  w(»  did  not  dare  to  call  it  up  for 
a  third  reading,  for  we  could  not  assure  to  our  side  the  ne- 
cessfiry  fifty-one  votes  to  pass  it.  The  intimidating  tactics  of 
our  leading  tMieniies  had  been  too  effective.  We  knew  by 
our  canvass  that  the  honest  judgment  of  a  decided  majority 
was  with  us.  Yv{  they  were  afraid  to  vote  their  convictions. 
It  was  an  anxious  month  of  waiting  for  the  friends  of  the 
new  Capitol. 
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In  the  meantime  both  sides  were  vigilant  and  active.  The 
enemies  of  the  measure  created  some  further  intimidation  by 
throwing  out  intimations  of  attempted  bribery.  Its  friends 
denounced  and  ridiculed  them,  and  challenged  the  proof. 
There  were  also  some  hostile  remonstrances  and  some  favor- 
able petitions;  and  other  home  influences  over  members 
were  specially  provided  in  the  meantime,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Capitol.  At  last  it  was  certified  to  us  that  if  we  would 
admit  a  couple  of  riders  on  the  third  reading  we  could 
secure  the  additional  votes  required.  The  situation  was  so 
critical  that  we  accepted,  though  with  great  reluctance  on  my 
part,  the  proposed  amendments.  Both  sides  rallied  all  their 
forces  for  the  final  trial,  and  we  on  our  side  resolved  to  call 
up  the  bill  for  its  third  reading  on  the  morning  of  April  8th, 
which  was  four  weeks  after  its  engrossment.  As  I  left  my 
house  on  the  morning  of  that  day  for  the  Capitol,  I  stopped 
at  the  hotel  to  see  that  no  dilatorv  friend  of  the  bill  should 
be  lingering  there.     At   that  moment  a  citizen  hastened  to 

tell  me  that ,  of county,  whose  vote  we  counted  on, 

had  just  been  seen  going  into  a  drinking  saloon  near  by.  I 
sent  him  to  look  for  this  member,  and  received  the  report 
that  he  had  slipi>ed  out  the  back  door.  I  knew  he  loved  the 
bottle  and  I  suspected  mischief.  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
beset  by  some  anti-Capitol  members  the  night  before  who 
had  drugged  him  with  whisky,  put  him  in  his  room  and 
locked  his  door,  thinking  he  would  noit  awake  in  time  for  the 
vote.  I  dispatched  a  wagon  instantly  for  my  good  friend, 
Father  Brazil,  whose  influence  over  this  member  I  knew, 
with  an  urgent  request  to  follow  him  and  bring  him  to  the 
State  House  as  soon  as  possible.  I  then  proceeded  to  the 
State  House  with  increased  anxiety,  not  knowing  whether 
that  one  absent  vote  might  not  defeat  our  bill  at  the  very 
crisis  of  its  fate.  A  short  time  before  the  voting  began, 
however,  I  discovered  the  absentee  entering  the  House,  fol- 
lowed closely  to  his  seat  by  the  good  priest  who  took  post 
behind  his  chair,  and  did  not  let  him  out  of  his  sight  until 
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the  Voting  waf?  o\>-r.  He  found  the  absent  memV.aer  ^z*:*  Tl-r 
lon^-ly  l>aiik  of  th»-  *Coon  river,  sitting  solitary  on  a  !*-«-  iii-^- 
a  man  eitht-r  in  manly  shame  of  himself,  or  haTin^  a  ra-rkizd: 
ov^-r-ni^ht  headache.  But  when  Father  Brazil  said,  "i^^crt 
with  me.  *  he  went.  The  two  rider  amendments  wenE-ao;^^- 
♦'d  without  a  division,  and  the  roll  call  began.  Kverx  UtrrBL- 
Im-'F  was  pres^-nt  except  three.  Hall  and  galleries  were 
crowded  to  evcrflowing.  as  they  had  been  throoghoot  the  oe- 
hhU*.  Many  memlK-rs  had  roll-calls  in  their  hands  ke^j^ins^ 
<-ount  as  tlie  call  jinx-eeded.  myself  among  them.  Xhe  silence 
was  int<*ns4 — not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  clerk's  iD«:»n':-*- 
onous  call  of  names  and  the  answer,  aye  or  no.  The  phono- 
gra[>hir  n-|Kirt  of  that  si*ssion  prints  the  figures  *'!2l!r'  after 
ui\  nam*'  on  the  roll  call.  This  will  remind  some  of  vou  t«f 
a  laughable  incident  that  <K*curreil  at  the  time.  If  ^re  had 
fiftv-on*'  aves  (no  matter  alK>ut  the  navsi  the  bill  became  a 
law.  and  1  was  therefore  only  counting  the  ayes.  At  the 
uionM'iit  th<*  clerk  called  my  name  I  was  writing  the  namber 
()(  yeas,  and  inadvertantly  answered  the  call  by  shouting 
••tw<,*nty,*'  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  It  broke  the  silent  ten- 
sion of  f«*«*ling.  and  for  nearly  two  minutes  the  roll-call 
cf'Msrd.  wliije  tli<*  wliolr  H(nise  and  audience  were  convnlsed 
witli    lan;;lit<*r.      1   do  not   know  that  the  mistake  made  anv 

• 

vot«s  for  us.  hut  it  certainly  put  our  o[)ponent8  into  a  more 
aniial»l<*  Imnior.  The  official  count  *^ave  us  one  solitary  vote 
to  span-,  fifty-two  to  forty-six.  with  only  two  absentees.  The 
ininn'iisc  au(ii<-iice  sli«K)k  th<'  frail  walls  of  the  old  buildino" 
with  tln'ir  applause.  There  was  the  usual  motion  to  recon- 
sider find  to  lay  that  on  tlu'  table,  upon  which  sixty-six  mem- 
bers voted  with  our  friends,  and  only  thirty-one  voted  against 
them.  Two- til  in  Is  of  the  House  indirectly  befriended  the  mea- 
sure. This  vote  probably  represented  the  real  judgment  of  the 
House,  certainly  niucli  more  than  the  vote  on  its  passage. 

The  Senatt»  prom[)tIy  concurred  in  the  amendments,  and 
the  new  Capitol  was  finally  authoriziHl  by  law.  Of  course 
there  wjis  joy  in  the  capital  city  of  Des  Moines.     The  people 
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of  Polk  county  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  a  procession 
headed  by  music  and  bearing  to  my  door  a  gold-headed  cane, 
which  I  have  handed  over  to  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich  as  a  sou- 
venir of  the  event,  to  be  de[)osited  in  that  Capitol  Museum 
which  does  so  much  honor  to  its  founder  and  to  the  State. 

The  selection  of  the  commissioners  of  the  building  was 
not  left,  as  it  should  have  been,  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Governor,  nor  even  to  tire  earnest  friends  of  the  new  CapitoL 
Two  of  them,  selected  at  large,  were  forced  into  the  bill  by  the 
rider  on  its  third  reading,  as  an  alleged  condition  for  votes. 
Six  others  were  nominated  by  congressional  districts,  and 
elected  in  joint  legislative  convention.  My  earnest  request 
for  a  non-partisan  board  was  not  granted.  The  commission 
was  too  large,  and  the  choice  in  most  instances  were  dictated 
by  partisan  and  personal  considerations.  We  feared  the  re- 
sult; and  the  result  was  bad.  Under  their  direction  the 
foundation  was  laid,  but  the  work  and  materials  were  so  de- 
fective that  public  rumor  indicated  the  probability  of  anoth- 
er legislative  fight  in  the  next  Assembly  over  the  whole 
question  of  the  Capitol.  It  might  even  endanger  the  entire 
project.  The  appropriation  had  been  granted  for  only  one 
term.  It  was  required  for  the  successful  progress  of  the  work 
that  there  should  be  a  continuous  annual  appropriation.  It 
was  determined  to  make  a  fight  for  this  in  connection  with 
the  new  bill,  which  seemed  to  have  become  necessary.  In 
aid  of  this  purpose,  Polk  county  sent  me  back  for  the  third 
time — to  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly — with  General 
J.  M.  Tuttle  for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Allen  being  happily  still 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  was  unusually  strong  in  its  membership.  It 
embraced  Wm.  Larrabee,  Charles  Beardsley,  Samuel  H.  Fair- 
all,  Robert  Lowry,  Joseph  Dysart,  Samuel  McNutt,  Geo.  W. 
Bemis,  J.  H.  Merrill,  B.  B.  Richards,  Jacob  G.  Vail,  G.  R.  Wil- 
lett,  and  other  good  and  able  men.  The  House  also  included 
many  strong  men  and  good  debaters.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  L.  L.  Ainsworth,  J.  F.  Buncombe,  B.  J.  Hall,  John 
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H.  Gear,  M.  J.  Rohlfs,  John  P.  Irish,  Mills  of  Dubuque, 
Joshua  G.  Newbohl,  Fred  O'Donnell,  H.  O.  Pratt,  and  J.  L. 
Williauis. 

A  political  asseaibly  likes  nothing  better  than  an  investi- 
gation for  fraud  or  other  misconduct.  The  Senate  had  now 
some  reason  for  its  fears,  and  started  early  on  this  line  to 
discover  whatever  was  wrong  in  the  suspected  foundation  and 
suspicious  contracts  for  materials.  They  {passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  for  the  apjx>intment  of  a  joint  committee  of  inves- 
tigation, and  also  appointed  a  special  committee  of  their  own 
body  on  the  new  Capitol,  in  addition  to  their  own  staudincr 
committee  on  public  buildings.  The  House  pgrecd  to  the 
joint  investigating  committee.  Their  report  condemned  the 
foundation  and  the  quality  of  the  stone.  In  the  meantime  a 
new  hill  was  reported  in  both  House  and  Senate.  That  of 
the  Senate  was  not  acted  upon  and  was  indefinitely  ix>st- 
poned  after  the  House  lull  reached  the  Senate. 

The  third  and  last  important  contest  over  the  erection  of 
the  new  Capitol  was  now  inaugurated  upon  the  re|X)rt  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  of  which  Wm.  Butler 
was  chairman.  The  amendatory  act  was  re[>orted  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  ls72,  and  its  consideration  was" postponed  from  time 
to  time  until  April  2,  because  of  delay  in  the  report  of  the 
investigating  committeo.  On  that  day  it  was  taken  up,  and  I 
uiovcmI  that  the  names  of  John  (t.  Footeof  Burlington,  Maturin 
L.  Fisher  of  Clayton  county,  ]t()l)ert  S.  Finkbine  and  Peter  A. 
l)ey  of  Jolmson  county,  two  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats, all  of  whom  bore  the  highest  character,  should  be  in- 
serted in  th(^  l)ill  as  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  buildin*'. 
The  (jovernor  was  r.r-o(li('{()  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
old  board  was  summarily  abolished.  After  a  hard  striio-crle 
with  the  representatives  of  the  institutional  counties,  a  per- 
manent annual  ap]>ropriation  of  rS 1 25,000  was  seciired,  thus 
enabling  the  commission  to  proceed  with  necessary  contracts 
for  future  delivery,  and  leaving  to  future  legislatures  only 
the  (juestion  of  additional   grants  of  money  to  hasten   the 
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work  of  construction,  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  might 
allow.  Many  amendments  were  offered  to  limit  the  total  cost 
of  the  Capitol.  L.  L.  Ains worth,  a  formidable  antagonist, 
who  partially  undertook  the  former  role  of  Cutts,  moved  a 
limit  of  cost  to  §750,000.  This  was  defeated  by  sixty-nine 
votes  to  fourteen.  A  proposition  for  a  limit  of  $1,000,000 
was  also  defeated.  Duncombe  moved  a  limit  of  81,000,000 
which  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to  thirty-one.  Another 
member  proposed  an  absolute  limit  of  $1,500,000,  which  was 
also  lost  bv  fifty  votes  to  twentv-seven.  Nevertheless  the 
judgment  of  the  House  seemed  to  concentrate,  rather  indefin- 
itely, upon  a  cost  of  about  one  and  one-half  millions,  for,  when 
an  amendment  was  offered  that  the  commission  should  change 
the  plan  if  they  found  that  the  cost  would  exceed  that  sum, 
it  was  barely  defeated  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  to  forty-one. 
Another  similar  amendment  was  lost  by  forty -four  to  forty. 
Finally,  an  amendment  in  effect  instructing  the  commission 
to  keep  in  view  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  which  was  offered  by 
B.  J.  Hall  of  Burliuifton,  was  carried  bv  a  vote  of  fiftv-three 
to  thirty-one.  our  friends  accepting  it.  A  provision  offered 
by  L.  L.  Ainsworth,  like  that  of  1870.  giving  preference  to 
all  other  appropriations  over  this  for  the  Capitol,  which  cun- 
ningly appealed  to  the  self-interest  of  the  institutional  coun- 
ties, was  adopted,  our  friends  believing  that  it  would  be  elim- 
inated in  the  Senate.  It  was  a  provision  wholly  impracticable 
in  administration.  The  bill  was  then  engrossed  and  passed 
bv  the  laro^e  vote  of  sixtv-three  to  twentv-four. 

The  bill  reached  the  Senate  the  next  day  and  was  prompt- 
ly taken  up  on  motion  of  Senator  Fairall,  on  April  5th.  The 
second  section  was  amended  as  we  hoped,  by  striking  out  the 
obnoxious  provision  which  postponed  this  appropriation  till 
all  others  were  satisfied.  The  bill  was  then  engrossed  and 
passed  immediated  by  thirty-four  votes  to  nine  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  following  day  the  Senate  amendment,  which  was 
now  the  only  point  of  difference  between  the  two  houses,  was 
called  up,  and  on  my  motion  to  concur  there  were  forty-nine 
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votes  in  its  favor  to  forty  against  it.  Again  we  lacked  two 
votes  to  meet  the  constitutional  requirement.  We  were  very 
near  the  end  for  which  we  had  so  long  toiled  and  fought, 
and  yet  the  constitutional  clause  requiring  fifty-one  affirma- 
tive votes  to  every  law  stood  between  us  and  final  victory. 
We  actively  busied  ourselves  among  the  members  and  ob- 
tained a  reconsideration  of  the  vote.  The  same  afternoon 
the  repeated  vote  upon  the  question  of  concurrence  with  the 
Senate  was  raised  to  tifty-three  to  thirty-eight;  and  so,  at  last. 
the  act  became  the  law  of  the  State.  Under  this  act  the  work 
went  on  smoothly  to  completion. 

The  long  fight  for  a  Capitol  worthy  of  the    State,   pro- 
tracted through  three  General  Assemblies  and  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  was  now  finished.      The  question  whether 
we  should  have  a  fitting  and  dignified  home  for  our  State 
sovereignty,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,   and    a   safe 
depository  f(jr  our  State  archives  was  at  last  settled  in  the 
atfirmative.     The  new  commissioners  began  with  the  founda- 
tion, re])lacing  the  bad  material  with  good.      (The  condition 
of  Mr.  Fisher's  health  debarred  him  from  active  participation 
in  the  work. )     The  nanie.^  (^f  the  eight  old  commissioners  on 
the  corner-stone,  whicli  would  have  perpetuated  their  failure 
with   their  names.  disappeanMl  from  view.       From  this  time 
onward  the  three  active  commissioners  manifested  the  great- 
est  care  and  a  most   wise  discretion  in  every  detail    of   the 
work.       Never  was  a  corrupt  or  misspent  dollar   charged   to 
their  account.       That  prime   principle  of  honesty  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  pui)lic  money  which   recjuires  a  dollar's   worth 
for  every  dollar  spent  was  their  constant  guide.       Thanks  to 
their  unusual  fidelity  to  tliis  obligation,  and  to   their   wise 
tact   in  procedure,  tin*  senators  and   representatives   trusted 
them  session  after  session  with  amounts  largely  in  excess  of 
the  ori^nnal  estimates  until  the  cost  of  the  finished  structure 
has  amounted  to  82.S71  .r)S2.()o.       Instead  of  grumblin«T  and 
dissatisfaction  on   the   part  of  the  ])eople  over  the  cost  there 
was  universal  pride  in  the  noble  building.     When  I  had  the 
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honor  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address  by  invitation  of  the 
Twentieth  General  Assembly  in  1884,  there  was  both  legis- 
lative and  popular  satisfaction  with  the  great  enterprise. 
Every  farmer  and  mechanic,  every  merchant  and  patriotic 
citizen  of  Iowa,  as  he  views  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions, 
the  massive,  time-defying  walls,  the  splendid  legislative 
chambers,  the  beautiful  library,  the  fire-proof  vaults,  the 
large  and  convenient  executive  oflSces,  the  ample  committee 
ro(jms,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  advancing  State,  feels  and  expresses  satisfaction 
over  this  home  of  his  State  government.  It  is  his  constant 
boast  that  there  is  not  a  dishonest  dollar  from  the  base  course 
to  the  crown  of  the  dome.  Even  now,  twelve  years  from  its 
inauguration,  the  wants  of  the  State  have  so  grown  as  to  oc- 
cupy all  its  vast  accommodations. 

The  names  of  John  G.  Foote,  Peter  A.  Dey  and  Robert 
S.  Finkbine  should  be  long  remembered  among  us  as  names 
of  men  who  executed  their  duties  faithfully  and  well,  and 
who  were  above  the  sordid  temptation  to  make  private  profit 
out  of  a  public  trust,  under  which  so  many  men  elsewhere 
have  fallen. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  story  of  the  building  of  lowa^s 
Capitol  which  your  committee  invited  me  to  relate.  Some 
of  its  opponents  at  the  first  session,  like  Senators  Donnan 
and  Bennett,  changed  at  the  second  to  its  support.  None  of 
its  friends  suffered  because  of  their  advocacy  of  it.  None  of 
its  enemies  seemed  to  have  gained  popularity  by  their  hos- 
tility to  it.  Indeed,  I  was  api)ealed  to  soon  after  the  act  was 
passed  to  go  into  the  district  of  its  leading  opponent  in  the 
Thirteenth  Assembly  to  help  him  in  his  struggle  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  None  of  its  supporters,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  suffered  reproach  for  their  honest  votes.  I  may  safe- 
ly affirm  that  there  is  not  today  a  patriotic  lowan  between 
the  two  great  rivers — not  one  in  this  beautiful  Mesopotamia 
of  ours — who  either  condemns  or  regrets  the  execution  of 
this  grand  undertaking. 
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Pionrcr  L<nr  Makers:  We  mav  safely  write  down  in 
our  records  tliis  permanent  and  capital  truth  for  the  guid- 
ance of  public  men  in  this  proud  State  of  ours.  The  j>eople 
of  Iowa  do  not  like  moral  cowardice,  nor  the  arts  of  the 
dcniat^ogue.  They  love  an  honest  and  brave  man  who  tells 
them  no  lies,  who  gives  sincere  reasons  for  his  faith  and  who 
has  th(»  courage*  of  his  convictions.  Such  a  man  mav  be  al- 
ways sure  (^f  tlieir  respect  and  confidence,  and  will  never  tind 
shame  even  in  defeat. 

Collcof/Hr's  of  fitvvicv  <lai/s:  The  greatest  service  that 
this  generation  can  render  to  the  next  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  is  to  impress  these  truths  u{)on  the  young.  If  our 
great  republic  is  to  maintain  its  noble  career  it  must  be  ever 
training  two  generations  of  citizens  in  personal  integrity  and 
pure  politics  -this  generation  and  the  coming  one.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  a  staunch  and  honorable  republic  to- 
day. We  must  secure  it  for  tomorrow,  and  again  for  the  day 
after,  to  the  end  of  time.  This  noble  monument  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  builders,  and  its  associated  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Iowa  soldiers,  will  remind  future  generations  that 
honesty.  {)atriotism  and  courage  were  the  cherished  virtues 
of  their  fathers  in  the  nineteenth  century.  May  the  twen- 
tieth century  inln^rit.  develo[)  and  strengthen  them. 


(7()Vi:kn()H  1 )()!)(; i:.  As  far  fis  wc  are  personalK'  con- 
cerned, wc  sIimII  1)(^  sorry  to  sec  this  gentleman  removed.  In 
his  ap|)()iiitnicnts  he  sccnis  to  us  to  have  been  impartial  and 
wc  believe  he  is  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.     Our  acquaintance  and  personal  reo-ard 

for  him  have  led  us  to  make  the  foregoing  remarks.- Snr- 

llnf/fon  I!((irk-Ktj(\  Marclt  11,  ISJI, 


THE  QUAKERS  IN  IOWA. 


BY  D.  C.  MOTT, 

Editor  Audubon  {Iowa)  Republican. 


There  lives  in  Iowa  the  remnant  of  a  people  perhaps  the 
most  peculiar,  retiring,  unique,  and,  in  some  ways,  interest- 
inij.  of  anv  sect  or  society  known  to  our  country  and  time. 
We  mean  that  branch  of  the  Quaker  church  sometimes  called 
the  Old-fashioned  Quakers,  or  at  other  times  the  Wilbur 
Friends.  The  history  of  this  people  has  been  but  little 
known  to  the  public  because  it  has  been  a  part  of  their  relig- 
ion to  keep  aloof  from  the  world.  Their  peculiarities  have 
been  observed,  but  have  been  but  little  understood.  They 
art*  a  people  largely  controlled  by  religious  motives  in  their 
every  act  of  life.  Their  religious  forms,  their  manner  of 
marriage,  their  social  customs,  their  church  government,  and 
even  their  dress  and  language  are  all  matters  of  conscience 
and  deep  religious  conviction  and  mark  them  as  a  people  un- 
like the  world  in  which  thev  live.  Many  of  their  customs 
most  interestingly  represent  the  survival  of  the  old  English 
language,  dress,  and  church  government  of  over  two  hundred 


years  a^ro. 


No  paid  ministry,  a  rejection  of  baptism  and  the  ''outward 
ordinances,''  and  their  great  reliance  on  the  '^inward  light'' 
or  guiding  spirit,  are  the  society's  most  distinguishing  doc- 
trinal points.  '^Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  is 
their  authority  for  not  paying  the  ministry.  A  desire  to 
break  away  from  ''the  tyranny  of  the  clergy"  of  England  was 
perha[)s  one  great  reason  for  their  adoption  of  this  principle. 
They  hold  that  baptism  is  spiritual,  and  that  acceptable  wor- 
ship can  only  be  given  in  spirit,  hence  their  many  silent 
UK^etings.  These  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  has 
been  built  that  pe^'uliar  su[)erstructure  called  Quakerism. 

Students  of  history  will  remember  that  the  Quaker  church, 
or  tlie  Society  of  Friends  as  they  call  themselves,  was  formed 
in  England  in  IG-tS  by  George  Fox.     It  sprang  up  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  forms,  and  from  a  desire  for  spirituality  in  roli^^ion.  The 
first  hundred  vears'  history  of  tlie  society  shows  it  to  have 
encountered  stron*^  opposition,  fierce  persecution,  and,  in  a 
few  eases,  actual  martyrdom.  The  Quakers  came  to  America 
with  the  colonists,  primarily  seeking  religious  freedom,  and 
they  have  done  their  share  in  helping  to  mould  opinion  in 
America  and  to  shape  our  country's  destiny,  even  though  this 
inrtuence  has  been  exerted  in  an  unobtrusive  and  undemon- 
strative wav. 

The  leading  communities  of  Quakers  in  the  original  thir- 
teen states  were  in  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  From  these  centers  oc<r«- 
sionally  went  devout  men  and  women  who  did  their  full  share 
in  developing  homes  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  when  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  afterwards  of  Kan- 
sas were  luring  settlers  westward,  the  Quakers  occasionally 
appeared  among  the  pioneers.  They  always  settled  in  com- 
munities, however.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  "set  up'' 
their  '•meetings/'  but  they  associated  little  with  the  **outer 
world.''  They  were  good,  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding 
and  moral  citizens. 

Thus  it  came  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  territory 
of  Iowa  a  few  Quakers  were  among  the  vanguard.  The  first 
Quaker  setth'ment  made  in  the  new  territory  was  in  Henry 
county,  now  Salem,  in  JSiJo.  The  pioneer  Iowa  Quaker  is 
said  to  have  i)een  Isaac  Pigeon.  He  was  soon  followed  bv 
Henry  W.  .Joy,  (Jideon.  Thomas  and  Stephen  Frasier,  Ste- 
phen. ^K^\\\\  and  Nathan  Hocket  and  William  Hammer,  most 
of  whom  i)rought  their  families.  In  1^137  they  established  a 
meeting,  and  in  J  SHU  they  built  a  meeting  house  which  was 
of  hewn  logs  and  was  liti  x  44  f<"et.  For  these  facts  as  to 
the  settlement  at  Salem  and  some  other  data  we  are  indebted 
to  Lawrie  I'atnm,  of  Springdale,  a  prominent  member  of 
Progressive  Friends.  During  President  Grant's  administra- 
tion Mr.  Tatum  was  an  Indian  agent  to  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche agency  in   Indian   Territory  and   was  prominent  in 
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tidvocacy  of  the  peace  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Indians 

The  next  Friends'  settlement  appears  to  have  been  at 
Pleasant  Plain,  Jefferson  county,  about  1840.  In  18-13  they 
formed  a  settlement  at  Oskaloosa,  Jesse  Arnold  being  the 
first  one  to  locate  there.  In  1851  a  settlement  of  Friends 
was  made  in  Linn  county,  near  Springville,  and  a  little  later 
one  at  Springdale,  Cedar  county. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  society  was  again  rent  by 
separation.  Away  back  in  1827  the  parent  body  in  the 
Eastern  States  was  divided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Hick- 
fiite  separation.  Elias  Hicks  openly  denied  Christ's  divinity, 
depreciated  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  and  placed  a  greater 
dependence  upon  *'the  inward  light."  A  large  number  ac- 
cepted his  doctrines  and  separated  from  the  main  body  and 
fitill  maintain  their  separate  organization.  They  are  numer- 
ous at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  poet  Whittier  belonged  to 
this  branch  of  the  society.  There  are  but  few  Hicksite 
Friends  in  Iowa.  At  least  one  meeting  exists,  however,  at 
West  Liberty. 

The  tendency  in  the  society  toward  the  unitarianism  of 
Hicks  had  its  opposite  in  the  more  evangelical  doctrines  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  an  English  Quaker.  Gurney's  writ- 
ings, published  in  1835,  led  the  discussion  which  resulted  in 
divisions  in  most  of  the  yearly  meetings  in  this  country  in 
the  early  fifties.  This  controversy  found  its  way  to  Iowa, 
coming  through  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  Thus  it  happens 
that  there  are  two  distinct  branches  of  Quakers  in  Iowa,  the 
one  known  as  the  Gurneyites,  or  Progressive  Friends,  and 
the  other  as  the  Wilburites,  or  sometimes  called  the  orthodox, 
or  old  fashioned  Friends. 

The  Progressive  Friends  constitute  very  much  the  larger 
and  more  influential  body  in  Iowa.  Their  yearly  meeting  was 
established  at  Oskaloosa  in  18B3.  Its  subordinate  meetings 
are  scattered  in  many  places  in  Iowa  and  a  few  in  Minnesota 
and  other  states.  They  recently  established  a  yearly  meet- 
ing in  Oregon  and  another  in  California.      The  membership 
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of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  is  about  12,(KX).  This  branch  of 
tlie  ehurcli  is  progressive,  vigorous  and  growiiiij.  Its  mem- 
bers abound  in  th(»  missionary  spirit,  both  home  and  foreign. 
Thev  lead  in  reforms  and  works  of  charitv.  Thev  ioin  their 
efforts  with  other  evangelical  churches  to  redeem  the  world 
to  Christ.  They  have  admitted  regular  {wstors,  have  organs 
and  singing  in  their  churches,  have  largely  droj>[>ed  the  dis- 
tinguishing plain  language  and  plain  dress  of  earlier  davs. 
but  retain  many  of  the  doctrinal  characteristics  of  the  church 
such  as  peace.  op|)osition  to  oaths,  and  the  leadings  of  tht 
spirit.  They  also  retain  practically  the  old  church  govern- 
ment. 

The  spirit  of  change  which  the  Gurneyites  have  devel- 
ojH'd  and  thtur  activity  in  uniting  with  other  churches  in  re- 
vival work  caused,  a  few  years  ago,  a  small  separation  from 
them,  so  that  now  there  is  a  small  body  with  a  yearly  meetiuir 
at  West  Branch  known  as  the  Conservative  Friends,  and  occu- 
pying a  ])osition  in  doctrim*s  and  practice  about  midwav  W- 
tween  the  progressive  (Tiurneys  and  the  staid  Wilburs. 

The  Wilburites,  or  orthodox  branch,  for  several  reasons 
occu{>y  a  uni(|ue  position  in  the  religious  life  of  the  common- 
wealth, biH'aiise  thi^y  more  , closely  represent  the  interestinc*" 
(Quaker  character  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  and  because  thev 
are  comparatively  unknown  to  the  reading  public  and  to  the 
hurrviny:  life  of  our  time. 

The  neighborhoods  in  which  the  Wilbur  Friends  are  lo- 
cated are  West  Branch.  Cedar  county,  Spring-ville,  Linn 
count V,  and  Coal  CnM'k.  Keokuk  countv.  In  1851  two 
brothers  named  Ilam|)ton  settled  near  Springville.  J<.>seph 
Kdgcrton.  Francis  Williams.  Jesse  North,  William  P.  De- 
wecse.  and  William  P.  Bedell,  with  their  families,  were  also 
among  the  earliest  S(^t tiers.  In  Cedar  county  anionc^  the 
eaily  settlers  were  John  Thonnis  and  Thomas  Leech.  It 
was  hiter,  about  1S()(>.  that  the  S(»ttlement  was  formed  at 
Coal  CnM'k  and  J(^remiah  Stanley,  Benjamin  Bates  and  Evan 
Smith,  with  their  families,  were  among  the  first  comers.   The 
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Friends  from  all  these  neighborhoods  came  from  eastern  Ohio, 
Belmont.  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Columbiana,  Morgan  and  Wash- 
ington counties.  They  were  united  to  those  they  left  behind  by 
intimate  family  and  church  relationships  which  are  kept  up 
to  this  day.  Almost  immediately  after  arriving,  meetings 
were  **set  up''  by  authority  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  These  Iowa  meetings  have  never  yet 
reached  a  membership  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a  separate 
yearly  meeting  being  established,  so  they  still  retain  their 
connection  to  the  Ohio  Yearlv  Meetintj  and  each  vear  send 
representatives  to  that  assembly  which  meets  at  Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

The  lack  of  material  increase  or  decrease  of  this  religious 
body  is  a  phenomenon.  It  is  true  they  have  occasionally 
drawn  a  family  from  the  old  homes  of  Ohio,  but  with  that  ex- 
ception scarcely  any  members  have  been  added  in  a  third  of 
a  century.  Many  of  the  children  as  they  have  grown  to 
maturity  have  left  the  society  and  adopted  the  ways  of  the 
world,  but  enough  have  remained  to  keep  the  membership  at 
practically  the  same,  there  being  in  the  three  neighborhoods 
700  or  800  members. 

One  who  is  unacquainted  with  Quakerism  will  find  on  at- 
tending one  of  their  meetings  for  worshi[)  at  either  of  the 
three  neighborhoods  many  things  strange  and  unexplainable. 
A  description  of  the  church  building  or  "meeting  house/'  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  at  one  of  the  places,  will 
answer  for  a  description  of  them  at  either  of  the  others,  for 
a  Quaker  meeting  is  a  Quaker  meeting  the  world  over.  Our 
artist  presents  a  photograph  of  the  Friends'  meeting  house 
as  it  now  appears  at  what  is  known  as  Hickory  Grove  meet- 
ing, two  miles  east  of  West  Branch.  It  differs  but  little,  on 
exterior  or  interior,  from  the  Friends'  meeting  house  of  a 
century  ago.  There  may  be  a  little  wider  cornice  and  a  lit- 
tle larger  window  pane,  a  shingle  roof  instead  of  a  clapV)oard 
roof,  and  a  better  chimney,  but  the  absolute  plainness  and 
and  sameness  of  the  architecture  is  retained.     The  building  is 
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comparatively  long  and  narrow.  There  are  two  frontdoors,  the 
right  ono  opening  into  the  "men's  part"  and  the  left  on^ 
into  the  ''women's  part'*  of  the  building.  The  interior  is 
se[)arated  by  a  partition  which  has  folding  shutters.  Our 
artist  also  presents  us  with  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of 
the  meeting  house  which  will  be  recognized  as  familiar  bv 
any  one  who  has  ever  attended  a  Friends'  meeting  in  any 
country.  We  believe  that  this  plan  of  the  interior  is  almost 
the  same  that  has  been  used  by  the  society  throuorh  all  its 
history. 

To  the  left  will  be  noticed  the  partition  which  divides  the 
men's  part  of  the  room  from  the  women's,  the  latter  being  at  the 
far  side  of  the  picture.    During  meetings  for  worship,  to  which 
the  public  is  always  admitted,  the  partition  is  left  oj>en  as  seen 
in  the  picture.     During  business  meetings,  which  are  select 
to  the  members  of  the  society,  the  shutters  are  closed,   the 
women  maintaining  a  separate,  though  somewhat  dependent, 
organization  and  communicating  with  men's  meeting  by  mes- 
sengers who  occasionally  go  from  one  body  to  the   other. 
During  meetings  open  to  the  public  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  unlucky  stranger  visitor  wander  into  the  wrong  door  and 
be  beckoned  by  the  elder  Friends  to  the  other  side,  followed 
by  the  gentle  glances  of  the  young  women  and  met  by  the  tri- 
uni[)hant  but  amused  looks  of  the  young  men.      To  have  al- 
lowed liini  to  remain  on  the  women's  side,  even  when  ac<rom- 
panied  by  his  wife,  would  not  have  been  considered  "becom- 
ing."    The  main  audience  part  of  the  room  faces  forward  on 
entering  from  the  front  door.     At  the  far  side  of   the  room 
art^  the  gallery  and  ••facing  seats."      There  are  two,  three  or 
four  rows  of  the  facing  sends,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  meet- 
ing liouse.     They  face  tlie  audience  part  of  the  room  and  are 
elevatcMl  eneh  one  step  higher  than  the  one  below.     They  are 
oceupied  by  ministers,  elders  and  elderly  Friends. 

The  Friend  on  entering  a  meeting  house,  though  a 
strang(^r  to  that  particular  locality,  at  once  feels  an  assurance 
that   he  is  at  home.     Bench  and  partition,  plain  wall  and 
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raised  gallery,  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  room,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  dress  of  the  people,  their  handshake  and  their 
speech,  their  sober  quietness  and  reverent  actions  all  remind 
him  of  his  associations  from  earliest  childhood.  He  is  thus 
assured  that  he  is  among  his  own  peculiar  people,  that  here 
is  his  religious  home,  and  here  he  can  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  twice  a  week,  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  or  First  day  and  Fourth  day,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  church.  They  begin  at  10  or  11  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  continue  an  hour  or  more.  They  never 
have  evening  meetings  and  never  an  afternoon  meeting  except 
by  special  appointment.  A  church  building  without  lamps  or 
electric  lights  is  a  novelty  now,  but  they  have  no  need  of 
lights.  We  know  no  reason  why  night  meetings  are  not  held 
except  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  society  to  hold 
them,  and,  in  all  things,  custom  with  them  is  most  religiously 
followed.  The  absence  of  protracted  revival  meetings  that 
engage  the  other  churches  largely  obviate  the  need  of  night 
meetings. 

On  entering  a  Friends'  meeting  for  the  first  time  the 
stranger  is  seated  about  midway^  in  the  audience  part  of  the 
room.  Care  is  taken  not  to  seat  him  too  far  forward,  as  the 
further  forward  toward  the  gallery  he  sits  the  higher  seat  of 
honor  he  occupies.  The  men  enter  with  their  hats  on  and 
many  keep  them  on  throughout  the  entire  meeting.  All  take 
their  seats  in  silence.  As  the  meetings  are  mostly  in  the 
country,  they  gather  irregularly,  and  sometimes  considerable 
time  ela[)ses  before  all  are  in.  Then  perfect  quiet  settles 
over  all.  There  is  no  opening  hymn,  no  announcement,  no 
reading  of  the  scripture,  no  prayer,  no  collection,  no  text,  no 
regular  sermon.  Every  head  is  bowed  and  every  member  is 
supposed  to  be  communing  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God.  A  large  congregation  waiting  in  absolute  silence  for 
the  teaching  of  the  '*still  small  voice  that  teacheth  as  never 
man  taught,"  is  surely  a  sublime  spectacle.       No  one  dares 
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break  that  solemn  stillness  until  he  is  sure  that  he  is  called 
i)y  the  Divine  Spirit  to  speak  to  the  people.  Then  he  rises, 
slowly  removes  his  hat,  and  in  a  peculiar,  half  sing-song 
voice,  discourses  on  the  l)eauty  of  holy  living  and  exhorts  to 
faithfulness.  These  sermons  are  mostly  short  and  unstudied. 
They  are  ap])arently  what  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  when  under  deep  religious  thought.  As  the  society 
does  not  believe  in  educating  its  ministry,  the  sermons  sel- 
dom display  much  learning,  but  they  do  sometimes  show 
wonderful  spirituality.  They  never  elaborate  a  subject,  but 
they  j)owerfully  condense  and  put  the  main  truths  of  the 
C^hristian  religion  in  a  few^  short  sentences  which  sometimes 
are  both  strong  and  eloquent. 

A  member  anywdiere  in  the  house  may  kneel  to  prav, 
whereupon  all  rise  to  their  feet,  the  men  removing  their 
hats.  All  remain  standing  until  the  sometimes  eloquent  and 
usually  highly  figurative  prayer  ascends  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  When  the  amen  is  said  all  are  again  seated.  It  fre- 
(piently  happens  that  there  is  no  word  spoken  throuwli  the 
whole  service,  the  meeting  being  an  entirely  silent  one.  But 
these  an^  not  considered  at  all  profitless  by  Friends,  as  they 
contend  that  acceptable  worship  may  be  rendered  in  this  wav 
and  often  remark  that  such  meetings  are  to  them  most  favored 
seasons  of  divine  blessing.  When  the  time  for  endincr  the 
meeting  has  come,  the  nifin  sitting  at  the  "^head  of  the  meet- 
ing." on  the  gallery  and  next  to  the  partition,  simplv  shakes 
hands  with  the  one  iioxi  to  him,  which  is  the  signal  for  o-en- 
eral  greeting  and  handshaking  among  the  members  and  the 
meeting  is  adjourned. 

The  right  of  women  to  appear  in  the  ministry  equally 
with  men  was  always  recognized  by  the  Quakers.  Their 
doctrine  that  all  religious  s[)eaking  should  be  done  under  the 
])rom|)tings  of  the  holy  spirit  seemed  to  them  necessarily  to 
give  woman  tin*  right  to  speak.  So  it  happens  that  in  the 
Friends  meetings  of  which  we  write  there  have  been  even 
more  women  ministers  than  men.     Some  of  them  have  been 
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s[)eakers  of  <^rent  power.  With  this  article  we  give  the  pic- 
ture of  Rachel  E.  Patterson,  for  many  years  a  minister 
among  Friends  living  in  Linn  county,  but  now  living  in  her 
old  age  with  relatives  in  Philadelphia.  The  picture  shows  a 
pleasant,  pure  and  spiritual  face.  It  also  shows  a  little  of 
the  peculiar  dress  of  the  women,  the  plaih  shawl  over  the 
snow-white  kerchief  and  the  cap  of  spotless  white  always 
worn  by  the  elderly  sisters.  Over  this  cap  is  worn  the 
**plain  bonnet"  which  is  quite  beyond  our  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  drab  or  mouse-col- 
ored silk,  is  lined  with  white,  is  made  over  a  stiff  frame  ex- 
tending far  over  the  face  and  would  be,  with  its  elaborately 
pleated  crown,  a  {wsitive  impossibility  to  a  modern  milliner. 
Though  quite  expensive,  it  is  worn  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 
It  is  beautiful  principally  through  its  generations  of  associa- 
tions with  the  saintly  faces  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
of  this  peo[)le.  Their  dresses  are  also  very  plain  and  do  not 
change  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  styles.  The  same 
pattern  lasts  a  lifetime. 

These  same  general  principles  apply  to  the  garb  worn  by 
the  men.  The  straight  collared  cutaway  coat  they  all  wear  is 
a  very  close  pattern  of  the  coat  William  Penn  wore  in  his 
day.  If  change  comes  in  the  dress  of  Friends  it  comes  so 
infinitely  little  at  a  time  that  they  scarcely  know,  realize  or 
believe  it,  and  it  is  only  by  looking  back  several  generations 
that  it  can  be  discerned.  The  broad-brimmed  hat  and  the 
straight  collared  coat  is  simply  the  garb  worn  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  society. 
At  that  time  all  men  shaved,  and  as  it  is  a  leading  principle 
with  them  to  avoid  following  the  *'vain  and  changing  fash- 
ions of  the  world,"  the  men  who  are  loyal  to  the  church  are 
clean  shaven  to  this  day. 

The  formation  of  the  society  in  England  was,  on  the  part 
of  those  joining,  a  protest  against  worldliness  and  was  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  simplicity  and  plainness  in  living,  and  of 
spirituality   against   formality  in   worship.      One  direction 
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their  j)rote8t  took  was  against  the  inclination  of  the  times  to 
give  titles  of  distinction  to  each  other  by  addressing  them  as 
Mister,  Es<juire.  Sir  and  the  like,  of  magnifying  their  im- 
portance by  saying  ''you''  when  "thee''  or  ''thou''  was  meant^ 
and  of  a[)j)lying  names  to  the  days  of  the  week  and  month  of 
the  year  which  they  claimed  was  sinful  because  these  names 
were  derived  from  heathen  deities.  These  were  the  funda- 
mental r(»asons  for  the  early  Quakers  retaining  the  "plain 
language''  which  was  then  really  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon peo[)le  of  England.  In  some  parts  of  £ngland  today 
we  find  ''thee"  and  *'thou"  still  in  use  among  the  simpler 
folk.  The  ''plain  language"  has  become  to  Friends  a  kind 
of  "badge  of  their  race"  and  helps  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  helping  to  make  of  them  **a  peculiar 
people,"  and  making,  with  their  plain  dress,  "a  hedge  round 
about  their  people,"  keeping  them  from  intimate  association 
with  the  '^corrupting  influences  of  the  world."  Besides  these 
conscientious  principles  in  the  matter  there  is,  concerning 
the  retention  by  them  of  the  ''plain  language/'  that  power- 
ful incentive  of  custom.  The  fact  that  Father  and  Mother 
always  used  it,  and  the  tenderest  memories  of  their  lives  are 
clustering  about  it,  as  well  as  tliat  it  has  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible,  makes  the  survival  of  its  use  among  them 

secure. 

The  governuuMit  of  Friends*  C^hurch  is  democratic  in 
principle.  In  their  meetings  for  business  each  member  is 
ndniitted  and  has  a  right  to  s|)eak.  Of  course  their  elders 
nnd  ministers  have  much  |)restigi'  and  influence  in  the  meet- 
ings, but  one  member  has  the  same  right  to  speak  as  an- 
other. They  acknowledge  no  priest  or  ruler  but  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church.  One  member  acts  as  clerk,  being  in 
rejility  |)resi(ling  officer  and  secretary.  In  monthly,  quar- 
terly and  yearly  meetings  he  is  provided  with  an  assistant. 
AVhen  a  (piestion  arises  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  it  is  mostly  dropped  and  no  action  taken  until  thev 
can  move  together  in  unity.     As  they  recognize  being  led  by 
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the  spirit,  if  they  differ  it  is  evident  they  should  wait  for 
better  guidance.  No  vote  is  ever  taken,  but  the  clerk  gath- 
ers the  sense  of  the  meeting  from  the  expressions  made  and 
records  the  action  of  the  meeting,  being  largely  led  by  the 
influence  of  the  elders.  The  yearly  meeting  is  the  highest 
authority,  the  quarterly  meeting  being  subordinate  to  it,  and 
the  monthly  meeting  being  still  lower. 

Nearly  all  who  now  belong  to  the  society  have  birthrights 
therein.  Being  bom  of  parents  who  are  members  is  all  the 
qualiflcatioii  required  for  membership,  although  standing 
and  influence  are  not  obtained  except  by  those  who  show  re- 
ligious lives.  Marriage  outside  the  society  is  suflScient  rea- 
son for  being  disowned  by  the  church.  Marriage  is  consid- 
ered bv  them  a  divine  institution  and  onlv  those  who  believe 
alike  concerning  religion  should  marry.  Being  a  divine  in- 
stitution they  will  not  recognize  separation,  and  divorce 
amon^r  them  is  unknown.  Their  marriaws  are  solemnized 
only  after  publication  has  been  made  in  meeting  one  month 
beforehand.  When  the  wedding  dav  comes  the  bride  and 
groom  come  to  the  meeting  house  together,  come  in  together 
and  sit  together  on  the  women's  side  and  facing  the  meeting. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting  they  rise,  take  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  the  groom,  first  speaking,  says  he 
takes  her  to  be  his  wife,  promising  ''to  be  unto  her  a  loving 
and  faithful  husband  until  death  shall  separate''  them.  The 
bride  then  repeats  practically  the  same,  promising  to  be  unto 
him  a  loving  and  faithful  wife.  A  certificate  of  marriage  is 
then  publicly  read  by  one  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which 
declares  them  duly  married.  It  is  a  simple,  beautiful,  sol- 
emn ceremony,  and  is  observed  without  variation  throughout 
the  society.  No  license  is  required  to  be  obtained,  as  that 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  church.  A  report 
afterwards,  however,  is  made  to  the  county  clerk,  who  makes 
a  record  of  it.  S[>ecial  legislation  has  legalized  this  form  of 
marriage  in  nu^st  of  the  states. 

The  educational  system  employed  by  the  society  has 
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.ifi'^ration.      Thev  have  alwnvs 
./jools  sii|)|>orted  and  coiiducted  by 
ii'liile  these  schools  have  been  somewhat 
„^//v.   they  have   afforded  gcxnl    training 
,,.  /jelped  keep  many  of  the  young  jn^ople  in 
fhoy  also  have  a  few  higher  institiitii>iis  of 
ll^.^l  iMmrding-sehools.       These    have    oolK»giate 
\ijjch  are  good  in  mnt hematics  and  the  seii»noes  ])ut 
'' i,./i('ient  in  literature,  liistorv  and  elocution,  and  al- 
.>.;^  jacking  in  music  and  art.     Scattergood    J-ioardino-- 
't   ./  iH  located  near  West  Branch.     Barnesville,  Ohio  has 
I  .  /t'acli"rr  institution  of  learning  in  this  branch  of  tin*  so- 
.iWv.      Westtown,   near    Philadelphia,   and    Havorford.   at 
pjjilndelpliia,  an»  stronger  institutions  in  the  East.       None  of 
fhese,  unless  Haverford,  admit  students  excei)t  tlu*v  Indontr 
to  Friends. 

Quakers  are  exc(M>tioiuillv  ch*ar  of  most  vices  that  lar^^-elv 
prevail.  Profane  swearing  with  them  brings  swift  ilisown- 
nient  unless  [)ublic  a]M>logy  is  made.  So  does  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Lying  and  d<»ct*ption  and  dishonest  deal- 
ings are  subjects  over  which  the  society  watches  its  ineuil>ers 
closely.  This  has  helped  d(»velnp  the  character  of  the  pro- 
verbially honest  (Quaker.  Legal  oaths  are  not  allowed  to  \ye 
taken  nr  administered  by  their  members,  the  affirmation  lx»- 
ing  used  instead.  In  this  they  literally  follow  Christ's  in- 
junction. Members  are  |>rohibite<l  from  going  to  law  iitrainst 
each  other,  all  their  ditl'erences  being  settled  by  arbitration 
insiile  the  church. 

One  of  tlu»  strange  (.-nstoms  strictly  adhered  to,  and  one 
for  which  tln'V  have  suiYered  much  at  ditTerent  times  in  their 
history,  is  their  refusal  to  remove  tht^r  hats  in  public  meet- 
ings, in  the  ])n'seuc«'  of  hidies  or  in  the  court  room.  Their 
thought  is  that  the  hat  .so  renioviMl  is  an  act  of  reverence, 
and  they  decline  to  makt*  oixnsance  to  any  one  but  Ciod. 

The  (^)uaker  is  a  non-combatant.  He  believes  in  turning 
the  otlu*r  cheek.       Rather  than  strik(^  a  fellow  man  he  will 
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iffer  any  abuse.  He  will  not  even  defend  himself  from  vio- 
ce.  In  early  times  this  brought  them  much  trouble  and 
'ship,  and  for  these  and  other  peculiar  practices  a  few 
utfered  martyrdom.  This  principle  of  peace  is  carried 
^  their  relation  to  the  government.  They  will  in  no  way 
aid  or  take  part  in  military  affairs.  The  war  of  the  rebellion 
brought  out  clearly  the  full  strength  of  Quaker  conviction  on 
this  {)oint.  Most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  abolitionists  they 
yet  opposed  recourse  to  arms.  Not  one  of  them  enlisted, 
and  when  the  drafts  came  they  protested  that  they  were  con- 
scientiously against  fighting;  that  they  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  man ;  and,  believing  it 
sinful  in  the  highest  degree  to  shed  human  blood,  they  could 
not  hire  substitutes  to  do  the  work  for  them,  or  in  any  way 
aid  or  sanction  it.  Some  were  taken  to  the  front,  uniformed 
and  given  arms,  but  there  was  not  power  enough  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  government  to  make  them  do  the  work 
of  soldiers.  The  spirit  of  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  their 
belief  was  so  strong  in  them  that  they  were  ready  to  lose 
their  lives  rather  than  stain  their  hands  in  blood.  William 
Shaw,  lately  deceased,  a  prominent  member  of  the  society  in 
Linn  county,  was  drafted  from  his  then  home  in  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  with  another  Friend,  Isaac  Cadwallader, 
taken  to  Columbus  to  the  barracks.  They  went  without  resis- 
tance but  refused  to  drill  or  carry  arms.  They  had  many  tribu- 
lations, suffering  much  for  "conscience  sake,''  but  by  the  aid 
of  a  committee  of  Friends  who  visited  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Stanton,  they  and  a  few  other  Friends  in  the  East 
who  were  also  drafted,  were  finallv  allowed  to  return  home 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  call  to 
return  never  came.  We  doubt  if  the  history  of  the  great 
struggle  presents  examples  of  any  other  persons  being  thus 
released  from  military  duty. 

The  Quakers  have  the  proud  position  of  being  the  earliest 
abolitionists  in  America.*     In  temperance  work  and  other 

*Greeley*8  American  Conflict,  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 


MRS.  ANNIE  WITTENMYER. 


Mrs.  Annie  Turner  Wittenmyer,  an  Iowa  woman  who 
earned  a  proud  place  in  Iowa's  civil  war  record,  was  born  in 
Sandy  Springs,  Adams  county,  Ohio.  She  was  of  a  patriotic, 
stalwart,  ancestral  stock.  Her  maternal  great-great-grand- 
father, Simeon  Smith,  senior,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
longed to  an  influential  family  of  protestants  of  wealth  and 
cuhure.  His  eldest  brother  bore  a  lordly  title,  and  every 
circumstance  invited  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  but  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  enterprise  prompted  him  to  try 
the  new  world  and  there  become  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune. He  became  an  officer  in  the  colonial  war,  known  as 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  1754-50.  On  July  5,  1776,  the 
day  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  was  elected  an 
officer  in  Warner's  brigade.  His  only  son,  Daniel  Smith, 
was  killed  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Her  grandfather,  Sim- 
eon Smith,  junior,  although  a  boy,  bore  a  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  was  also  an  officer  in  the  western  cam- 
paign with  William  Henry  Harrison  during  the  war  of  1812. 
She  had  three  brothers  in  the  civil  war,  in  which  she  also 
took  a  large  part  along  benevolent  lines. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  among  the  first  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  the  lineage  book  of  this  organization  contains  the 
above  authenticated  facts.  One  branch  of  her  mother's  family 
<lescended  directly  from  the  Flemings  of  Scotland.  One  of 
the  earliest  settlements  in  Kentucky  was  made  at  Flemings- 
burg  by  her  ancestors,  the  town  and  county  being  named 
after  her  family.  Her  maternal  grandfather  was  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  college  and  took  great  interest  in  her  education. 
She  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  her  time,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  history  and  the  sciences,  and 
has  since  kept  up  her  investigations  along  those  lines.  Her 
tastes  are  literary.     Her  first  poem  was  published  when  she 
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was  twelve  years  old,  and  she  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of 
prose  since  the  war.  She  edited  for  eleven  years  a  monthly 
paper  which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  for  five  years  a  de- 
partment in  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  She  is  the 
author  of  the  following  books:  "Woman's  Work  for  Jesus,'^ 
which  had  a  large  sale;  "History  of  the  Temperance  Cru- 
sade," a  volume  of  over  500  pages;  "Women  of  the  Refor- 
mation/' a  historical  work;  "The  Red  Book,"  which  is  the 
manual  and  guide  for  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  the  G. 
A.  R.,  and  "Under  the  Guns,"  containing  incidents  of  the 
war  that  came  under  her  own  observation.  She  has  much 
material  in  manuscript  that  may  yet  be  published,  both  po- 
etry  and  prose.  She  has  written  many  well  known  hymns, 
among  them,  "The  Valley  of  Blessing,"  which  has  been  sung* 
around  the  world  in  many  languages;  "When  the  Curtains 
are  Lifted,"  "Jesus  is  Mighty  to  Save,"  "When  I  Stand  on 
the  Streets  of  Gold,"  are  others. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  married  in  1847,  and  in  1850  re- 
moved with  her  husband  to  Keokuk,  Iowa.  There  were  at 
that  time  no  schools  in  the  town,  but  school  houses  were  be- 
ing erected.  She  hired  a  teacher  and  opened  a  free  school 
for  children.  Nearly  two  hundred  were  on  the  roll.  Many 
of  these  children  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  neglected.  She 
had  them  washed  and  clothed,  the  women  of  the  various 
clmrch  denominations  helping  her  in  this  work.  A  Sundav 
school  was  started  in  the  warehouse  where  her  day  school 
was  ke[)t.  The  superintendent  was  Captain  Newton,  brother 
of  the  distinguished  Philadelphia  divine  of  that  name.  Out 
of  that  school  the  Chatham  Scjuan*  church,  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  in  Keokuk,  took  ils  rise.  The  children  were 
unable  to  furnish  books  and  her  tirst  bill  for  them,  amounting" 
to  thirty  dollars,  was  bought  on  credit;  but  a  gentleman  from 
Chicago  ( Mrs.  (leneral  Belknap's  father)  who  overheard  the 
conversation  at  the  tinu^  of  the  purchase,  made  inquiries  after 
she  had  left  the  ston*  and  paid  the  bill.  Many  of  these 
children  became  quite  prominent,  and  all  were  grateful.   Her 
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hold  upon  them  was  complete  and  her  government  masterly. 
The  school  was  continued  until  the  public  schools  were 
opened.  She  taught  a  large  Bible  class  of  young  men  before 
the  war  in  the  church  of  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder;  when  it  became  necessary  to  break  up  the  class  to 
furnish  officers  and  teachers  for  the  school,  she  organized  an 
infant  class  which  continued  to  increase  until  there  were  160 
on  the  roll.  When  she  entered  the  armv  work  she  had  to 
abandon  it,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  fill  her  place.  One  good  result 
of  this  work  was  that  infant  departments  wefe  opened  in  many 
other  churches. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  to  help  organize  a  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society  at  Keokuk,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  B.  Howell,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  The  Gate  Citij,  was  president,  a  very  lovely  and 
able  woman.  Mrs.  Wittenmver  was  secretarv.  She  made 
a  trip  to  the  army  the  last  of  April,  1801,  to  ascertain  its 
needs,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howell,  which  was  published 
in  The  Gate  City,  and  was  copied  by  the  press  of  the  State, 
in  which  she  said  that  lint  and  bandages  were  not  needed  for 
the  sick  soldiers  in  the  hos[)itals,  but  ticks  in  which  to  put 
the  straw  for  beds,  pillows  were  needed  for  their  heads  in- 
stead of  knapsacks,  cotton  sheets  and  garments  instead  of 
army  clothes,  and  dried  fruit  and  delicacies  to  take  the  place  of 
army  rations.  Although  absent  but  about  ten  days  she  found 
awaiting  her  enough  supplies  to  load  a  steamboat,  so  liberal 
was  the  response  to  her  appeal,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return 
south  almost  immediatelv  in  order  to  distribute  them.  On 
her  second  trip  she  went  as  far  as  Cairo  and  Mound  City. 
From  that  time  on,  su[)plies  of  all  kinds  came  in  a  continu- 
al stream  from  the  Aid  Societies  of  the  State  of  Iowa; 
the  steamboats  for  the  first  sixteen  months  carrying  them 
free  of  cost.  The  people  of  Iowa  were  princely  in  their  gen- 
erosity. Muscatine  at  one  shijmient  sent  her  1500  bushels 
of  potatoes.  One  society  near  Des  Moines  sent  five  cows  to  fur- 
nish fresh  milk  for  the  hospitals.    A  total  of  about  §160,000 
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worth  of  supplies  passed  through  her  bands  during  the  war. 
In  their  distribution  she  traveled  all  alon^  the  lines*  was  on 
many  battlefields,  in  trains  when  fired  into  by  guerillas,  in 
p?st  houses  and  malarial  districts,  and  suffered  untold  hard- 
ships. 

During  the  extra  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature  in  1802 
a  bill  was  passed  the  first  section  of  which  read  as  follows: 

^'Bc  if  enadrd  by  fhr  Gnwral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  That  the  CTOvernor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  appoint  two  or  more  agents  (one  of  whom  shall 
be  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer)  as  Sanitary  Agents  for  the  State 
of  Iowa." 

Hon.  George  W.  McCrary  (afterwards  appointed  Secre- 
tory of  War  by  President  Hayes ),  was  actiye  in  securing  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  This  official  jx)sition  as  Sanitary  Agent 
for  Iowa,  cjreatlv  increased  her  duties.  In  addition  to  the 
distril)ution  of  supplies  and  the  correspondence  with  socie- 
ties, she  devoted  much  time  in  securing  furloughs  and  dis- 
charges for  disabled  and  broken-down  soldiers.  Whenever 
she  found  a  case  in  the  hospital  where  there  was  little  prob- 
ability of  recovery  without  a  change,  or  a  soldier  hopelessly 
<lisable(l,  who  might  live  if  sent  home,  she  set  herself  at  once 
to  secure  the  needed  papers.  Beginning  with  the  ward  sur- 
geon she  followed  the  recjueston  to  the  medical  director,  and 
usually  in  a  day  or  two  had  these  disabled  men  aboard  the 
steamer  or  tniin  and  on  their  way  home.  Hundreds  of  Iowa 
soldiers  were  thus  saved  from  death.  She  had  a  register  of 
all  Iowa  soldiers  in  general  hosjntals  at  the  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  she  had  an  efficient  clerk,  E.  J.  Mathis, 
who  coukl  communicate  information  at  once.  The  surgeons 
of  the  general  hos[)itals  co-o]K»rate(l  with  her,  and  as  sick  or 
wounded  Towa  soldiers  were  brought  to  them  they  reported  this 
list  to  that  officer.  ( )ii  sevt^ral  occasions  she  secured  the  remov- 
al of  Iowa  troops,  who  wrn*  stationed  in  unhealthy  quarters 
to  more  lieaUhy  locations.  At  one  time  she  effected  the  trans- 
fer of  all  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  at  Helena.  Arkansas,  about 
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2.000,  who  were  quartered  beside  a  great  cypress  swamp, 
green  and  stagnant,  to  northern  hospitals.  She  was  at  the 
seige  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  where  she  received  and 
distributed  immense  supplies. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  she  saw  many  men  die,  who 
spoke  of  the  children  whom  they  were  leaving  helpless 
orphans.  This  enlisted  her  symi)athies  and  after  much 
thought  she  arranged  for  a  convention  of  the  Aid  Societies 
of  Iowa  in  Muscatine,  the  7th  and  8th  of  October,  1803. 
The  convention  was  large  and  influential,  and  when  Mrs. 
Wittenmyer  brought  forward  the  project  of  a  Soldiers' 
Orphans  Home  it  was  adopted  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
first  Home  was  o{>ened  at  Farmington.  Iowa,  a  small  place 
near  Keokuk,  but  soon  became  too  limited  for  the  hundreds 
who  sought  admission.  N.  H.  Brainard,  Gov.  Kirkwood's 
secretary.  Rev.  P.  P.  Ingalls,  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  of  Burling- 
ton, Judge  Lowe,  Judge  Wright,  Governor  Stone  and  a  host 
of  other  leading  men  became  identified  with  the  movement. 
Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  elected  President,  but  refused  to  serve, 
and  urged  the  election  of  Governor  Stone  and  the  bringing 
in  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  State.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  the  management  she  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  18()5, 
and  through  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress,  secured  the  splendid  new  barracks  of  the 
cavalry  camp  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  with  thirty  acres  of  land 
joining  the  corporation,  which  cost  $1,600,  and  $0,000  worth 
of  hospital  supplies  suitable  for  furnishing  the  Home. 

Hon.  Hiram  Price,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
Congress,  brought  the  matter  up  and  carried  it  through  tri- 
umphantly. In  the  course  of  time  the  Home  became  a  State 
institution,  the  association  turning  over  all  its  property  to  the 
State.  During  these  years  thousands  of  children  have  passed 
through  that  Home,  where  they  have  been  supported,  clothed 
and  educated.  Many  of  them  are  now  prominent  men  and 
women  in  this  and  other  states.  The  institution  is  still  flour- 
ishing, under  modified  conditions. 
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At  the  close  of  1863  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  brought  forward  a 
project  known  in  history  as  the  Special  Diet  Kitchen  sys- 
tem, which  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions  and  the 
government  recognized  as  the  solution  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  had  had  to  contend  with,  the  preparation  of  proper 
food  for  the  very  sick  and  a  safe  and  judicious  use  of  all  sup- 
plies. This  plan  was  the  establishment  of  a  special  diet 
kitchen  in  connection  with  each  hospital,  entirely  separate 
from  the  general  cookery.  These  kitchens  were  furnished 
with  the  largest  ranges  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for 
work  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  them  furnished  meals  three 
times  a  day  for  1000  to  1800  patients.  These  patients  were 
scattered  through  all  the  wards,  but  the  surgeon  of  each 
ward  j)re8cribed  the  diet  for  his  own  patients.  A  consoli- 
dated list  was  sent  from  each  ward  to  the  kitchen  and  the 
food  ordered  by  the  surgeon  was  sent  in  homelike  prepara- 
tion to  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  But  the  great  reform  was 
in  the  kitchen.  Two  first  class  women  were  in  charge  who 
superintended  the  cooking.  They  were  not  cooks  or  drudges. 
but  dietary  nurses,  who  superintended  the  work  and  were 
responsible  for  the  men  detailed  to  do  the  cooking  and  for 
the  commuted  supplies  of  the  government  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  patients,  and  for  the  Sanitary  and  Christian 
Commission  su])[)lios.  They  carried  the  keys.  From  that 
time  on  there  was  little  or  no  complaint  of  misappropriation 
of  supplies.  When  this  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Christian 
Commission  it  was  officially  accepted  on  the  condition  that 
Mrs.  Witteimiyer  would  take  full  charge  of  the  work  under 
the  government,  arrange  for  the  kitchens,  employ  women  and 
supervise  the  work.  This  she  consented  to  do.  She  ar- 
ranged with  the  government  for  the  transportation  of  these 
women  from  aiiv  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary 
Stanton  <i^ave  her  at  once  one  hundred  orders  officiallv 
signed  in  blank,  with  instructions  to  call  for  more  when  thev 
were  exhausted.  Some  time  before  the  President  of  the 
United  Telegra[)h  lines  had  given  her  an  order  for  free  tele- 
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graphing  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  field  was  so  wide,  ex- 
tending not  only  along  the  whole  battle-line,  but  to  the  great 
hospitals  in  the  northern  cities,  that  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was 
obliged  to  resign  her  position  as  Sanitary  Agent  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  which  she  did  with  great  regret.  The  cooking  of 
the  hospitals  had  always  been  defective.  She  tells  of  going 
once  into  a  hospital  where  the  first  man  she  noticed  was  one 
of  her  brothers.  He  was  rejecting  his  breakfast.  "Take  it 
away,  I  don't  want  that,"  he  said.  "Well  that's  all  there  is, 
if  you  can't  eat  that  there's  nothing  else,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  nurse.  She  stopped  him  in  the  aisle  and  looked  at  the 
food.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  rusty  tin  plate  with  a  piece  of 
fat  pork  swimming  in  its  own  grease,  and  a  piece  of  baker's 
bread  without  butter,  in  the  other  a  cup  of  coffee  as  black  as 
a  man's  hat.  She  found  on  examining  her  brother  that  he 
was  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  it  took  the  best  medical 
care  and  nursing  to  restore  him  to  health.  While  she  min- 
istered to  him  she  ministered  to  many  others,  and  made  rad- 
ical reforms  in  the  kitchen  and  saved  many  lives.  This 
brought  her  to  see  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  cookery  of 
the  United  States  hospitals.  We  all  know  that  the  appetite 
of  a  sick  person  is  capricious,  and  when  life  is  hanging  in  the 
balance  a  very  little  thing  will  turn  the  scale  for  or  against 
the  patient.  It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  patient  should  be  consulted.  Under  the  new  system  this 
was  done,  and  the  food  ordered  by  the  surgeon  was  prepared 
in  the  most  careful  manner.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  with  his 
staff,  all  being  disguised  as  citizens,  looked  thoroughly  into 
this  system  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  praise.  He 
afterward  told  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  that  it  was  the  most  com- 
plete system  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  he  regarded  it 
as  a  very  important  part  of  the  hospital  work.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thousands  of  lives  were  saved  through  this  instru- 
mentality. There  were  issued  from  these  kitchens  about  a 
million  rations  each  month.  The  consolidated  report  for 
February,  1805,  shows  899,472  rations,  although  all  of  the 
kitchens  had  not  reported. 
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This  valuable  work  continued  until  the  cloBe  of  the  war 
and  the  hospitals  were  emptied.  It  will  always  be  identified 
with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer.  The  United 
States  Congress,  when  they  voted  her  a  pension,  which  the 
members  literally  urged  upon  her,  stated  in  the  bill,  "Al- 
though we  find  many  precedents  as  to  the  amount,  we  find 
no  precedent  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  her  services." 
Mrs.  Wittenmyer  urged  upon  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  the  same  system  for  the  Spanish -American 
war  and  he  adopted  it  in  part,  but  it  was  not  a  complete  suc- 
cess from  lack  of  proper  supervision  by  responsible  women 
in  the  field. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  church,  she  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  organize  a  Home  Missionary  work,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  she  spoke  before  nearly  all  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  that  denomination.      She  had  previously  spoken 
to  great  audiences;  her  first  important  speech  bein^  made 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  before  the  Iowa  le^slature, 
in  response  to  a  joint  resolution  of  that  body.       The  Iowa 
Sfafe  Rrgisfer,  of  February  11,  1864,  which  gives  an  ab- 
stract of  her  address  on  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  Iowa 
soldiers,  comments  thus:     *'Long  before  the  hour  appointed 
the  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity — her  audience   fol- 
lowed   her   with   closest  attention    and    liveliest  interest — 
Representative  Hall  was  as  (}uiet  as  a  church  during  divine 
service/' 

After  the  Woman's  Temperance  Crusade,  in  which  she 
had  some  part,  the  forces  met  at  Cleveland,  November  18, 
1S74,  to  organize  for  the  pt^manent  work.  Mrs:  Wittenmyer 
was  then  elected  as  the  first  ])resident  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in 
which  position  she  continued  for  five  years.  During  this' 
time  nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  western  states  were  organ- 
ized and  the  work  was  advanced  to  some  portions  of  the  Sonth. 
It  was  estimated  on  reliable  data  that  there  were  of  paying  and 
non-paying  members,  100,000,  about  75,000  children  nnder 
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temperance  teaching,  75  friendly  inns  and  reading  rooms  had 
been  established,  and  there  were  in  the  men's  reform  clubs 
about  120,000.  She  called  an  international  convention  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Philadelphia,  June  12,  1876,  where  an 
International  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  founded;  it 
was  very  large  and  representative.  After  five  years  Miss 
Willard,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  society  for  the  two 
years  previous,  succeeded  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  as  president  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  later  she  organized  the  inter- 
national work  under  the  name  of  the  World's  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  continued  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  until  it  became  politically 
partisan.  She  then  became  a  member  of  the  non-partisan 
organization  and  served  two  years  as  president.  She  still 
continues  her  temperance  work  in  connection  with  that  and 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

When  in  1883  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  the  Grand 
Army  was  formed  she  joined  in  that  work.  From  the  first 
she  has  been  one  of  its  most  influential  members.  Although 
its  chief  officers  serve  but  one  year  she  has  continuously  held 
some  office  from  the  first,  and  is  the  author  of  the  work 
known  as  their  Red  Book.  In  1889  she  was  elected  national 
president  and  visited  and  spoke  before  seventeen  annual  en- 
campments. During  her  term  of  service  she  inaugurated  a 
movement  for  a  home  in  her  adopted  state,  Pennsylvania, 
for  soldiers'  mothers  and  widows  and  for  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  who  were  disabled,  and  for  soldiers'  orphan  children. 
She  has  been  officially  connected  with  this  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  property  occupied  for  this  purpose  at  Brookfield, 
Pennsylvania,  is  worth  about  $25,000.  The  charity  is  so 
highly  esteemed  that  the  legislature  at  each  session  makes  an 
appropriation  of  about  $7,000  for  its  support.  A  large  num- 
ber of  children  have  been  educated  in  this  Home  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Industrial  School. 

During  her  term  as  president  of- the  W.  R.  C.  Mrs.  Wit- 
tenmyer   inaugurated    the    movement,    authorized    by    the 
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national  society,  for  a  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home, 
and  secured  some  valuable  property  at  Madison,  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  which  has  been  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  land, 
by  donations,  and  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature of  $35,000.  The  property  is  now  worth  $70,000  or 
$75,000.  She  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement from  the  first.  The  inmates — soldiers'  depend- 
ants, such  as  widows,  mothers  and  army  nurses — are  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  charities  of  the  W.  R. 
C  organization  are  very  large,  exceeding  $150,000  annually. 
One  half  the  per  capita  tax  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  this 
National  Home. 

Efforts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  war 
to  secure  pensions  for  army  nurses,  but  all  had  failed.  In 
the  winter  of  1892  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  went  to  Washington 
with  a  determination  to  carry  the  measure  through.  That 
Congress  was  very  adverse  to  the  pension  interests,  but  by 
her  tireless  efforts,  after  five  months  of  devoted  work,  she 
carried  the  bill,  giving  twelve  dollars  a  month  pension  to  all 
army  nurses  who  could  prove  their  title  under  the  law.  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  find  that  the  bill  had  been 
carried  by  nearly  a  three-fourths  vote.  It  showed  how  thor- 
oughly the  work  had  been  done.  She  soon  found  that  there 
were  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  in  the  pension  office  and 
in  the  war  department,  and  that  she  would  have  to  secure 
more  favorable  rulings  in  all  the  departments.  It  required 
two  months  of  courageous  work  in  Washington  to  secure  the 
proper  administration  of  the  law,  and  then  the  nurses  them- 
selves, many  of  them  old  and  feeble,  appealed  to  her  for  aid. 
So  that  for  months  she  was  overwhelmed  with  the  work, 
which  has  continued  more  or  less  burdensome  through  the  in- 
tervening years.  The  official  record  last  year  showed  that 
655  army  nurses  had  received  pensions  through  the  Pension 
Bureau  of  twelve  dollars  a  month.  So  that  nearly  $100,000 
went  out  of  the  United  States  treasury  into  these  poor  homes. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  active  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
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control  of  the  Andersonville  prison  grounds.  By  the  help  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  of  Georgia,  the  ownership  of  the  grounds  was 
secured  and  vested  in  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Mrs.  Wit- 
tenmyer  is  on  the  board  of  management,  of  which  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Turner,  of  Boston,  is  chairman.  About  $3,000  have  been 
raised  and  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 
The  eighty-five  acres  belonging  to  the  tract  have  been  en- 
closed by  a  first  class  Page  wire  fence ;  a  commodious  frame 
cottage  built,  the  twenty-five  acres  enclosed  in  the  stockade 
have  been  cleared  and  put  down  in  Bermuda  grass  as  a  lawn; 
and  the  '^Providence  Spring/'  which  was  opened  by  a  thun- 
derbolt during  an  electric  storm  at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
our  men  were  famishing  for  water,  has  been  improved  and 
enclosed,  and  still  runs  fresh  and  clear  as  it  did  on  that 
eventful  night. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth  birthday,  in  1897,  Mrs. 
Wittenmyer  received  congratulations  and  good  wishes  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  testimonials  and  autograph 
letters  have  been  skillfully  placed  in  a  large  beautiful  mo- 
rocco bound  volume.  The  gifts  and  checks  sent  amounted 
to  about  $3,600. 

Mrs.  Wittenmver  now  lives  in  a  beautiful  home  near  San- 
atoga,  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  among  the  foothills  of 
the  AUeghanies.  Sixty-five  acres  of  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated land  surround  the  old  mansion,  which  dates  back 
eighty-five  years.  This  home,  with  its  pleasant,  old-fash- 
ioned rooms  and  porch  sixty  feet  in  length,  is  noted 
for  its  hospitality,  but  however  numerous  or  distinguished 
the  guests,  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  is  always,  from  the  force  of 
her  own  character,  the  recognized  leader.  She  is  a  woman 
of  notably  fine  presence  and  strong  personality,  accus- 
tomed to  leadership,  to  command  and  influence  others.  If  a 
keen  thrust  is  needed  it  is  given  with  a  dry  wit  and  a  serene 
good  nature  that  gives  her  the  advantage.  She  has 
been  singularly  happy  in  her  life,  as  she  has  lived  to  see  the 
results  of  her  work.     She  has  a  trained,  quick  mind,  full  con- 
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trol  of  every  power,  a  wonderful  memory,  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  complete  self-mastery.  Her  public  life  has  nev- 
er affected  her  domestic  life,  which  has  remained  sympathetic 
and  simple.  At  the  urgent  request  of  her  friends  she  is  now 
preparing  her  autobiography.  In  that  will  be  given  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  her  experience,  especially  during 
the  war.  It  was  her  privilege  to  know  nearly  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  government  and  of  the  army.  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  were  her  intimate  friends  during  the  war,  and  she  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  White  House  during  Grant's  admin- 
istration. When  the  news  of  Sheridan's  great  victory  was 
brought  to  President  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  sitting 
with  him  before  an  open  fire-place,  in  the  White  House,  on 
a  cool  October  evening.  As  an  illustration  of  his  deep  med- 
itative moods  she  says  that  the  orderly  bearing  the  message 
could  not  gain  his  attention  for  several  moments,  although  he 
repeatedly  said,  *'An  im|X)rtant  message,  Mr.  President,'* 
*'Very  important  news,  Mr.  President.'*  Of  him  she  says 
"I  never  saw  such  a  far-away  look  in  any  man's  eyes  as  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's."' 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  has  but  one  living  child,  the  other  four 
having  died  in  infancy.  Her  son,  Charles  Albert,  married 
Alice  P.  Banning  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  They  lived 
happily  together  for  nine  years,  until  the  14th  of  January, 
1SU7,  when  she  died,  leaving  no  children.  This  son  is  a 
comfort  to  his  mother  in  her  old  age;  a  sober,  christian  gen- 
tleman, of  literary  and  artistic  tastes;  a  favorite  with  all  who 
know  him.  His  devotion  to  his  mother  is  very  hearty  and 
beautiful.     These  two  make  their  home  together. 


Health  of  Iowa. — The  health  of  this  Territory  is,  thus 
far  in  the  season,  universally  good.  Burlington,  especially, 
is  peculiarly  favored  this  st^ason.  There  has  scarcely  been  a 
case  of  sickness  known  in  this  city  during  the  present  sum- 
mer.— i>^n7///r//o/?  IIairk'Ey(\  August  8,  1840, 


FORT  SANFORD,  IOWA. 


For  this  historical  sketch  of  Fort  Sanford,  Iowa  Territory,  Thb  Annals 
is  indebted  to  CoL  William  H.  Carter,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  S. 
Army.  It  is  belieTed  that  it  presents  every  important  fact  relating  to  that 
frontier  post,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  its  establishment.  No  cuts  or  draw- 
ings of  the  old  log  buildings  are  in  existence,  nor  is  a  vestige  of  any  one 
of  them  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  stood.  A  rocky  blulf  rises  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  supposed  site,  and  this  is  called  "Qarri- 
son  Rock.^  The  tract  has  been  plowed  over  many  times.  For  this  in- 
formation we  are  indebted  to  Capt.  S.  B.  Evans  of  Ottumwa. — Editob  op 
Thk  Ann aub. 

Governor  Chambers,  of  the  then  Territory  Iowa,  appre- 
hensive of  further  encroachments  on  the  reservation  oi*cu pied 
by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  of  the  various  unlawful  and 
destructive  acts  of  such  intruders,  earlv  in  the  vear  1842 
called  on  the  Washington  authorities  for  aid  in  the  expul- 
sion of  these  squatters  and  in  the  preservation  of  order.  The 
general  government  responded  by  sending  a  detachment  of 
the  1st  Dragoons  under  the  command  of  Captain  Beach* 
to  aid  the  Governor  in  his  efforts.  These  troops,  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  detached, 
returned  to  their  proper  station  at  Fort  Atkinson. 

Lieutenant  Leonidas  Jenkins,^  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Governor  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  a  suf- 


*John  Beach  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from 
New  Hampshire,  July  1, 1828,  graduatinfc  No.  '.iS  in  his  class  of  4.*^.  His  tirst  senrioe 
was  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Regular  Infantry.  October  i!>,  18:i5,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  2d  lieutenant,  and  December  31, 1837,  to  1st  lieutenant  of  the  same  regiment. 
He  served  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  JU.,  at  Fort  Crawford,  Wis.,  and  on  re- 
cruiting service.  He  resigned  June  30, 18.')8.  From  1840  to  1847  he  was  U.  S.  Indian 
Agent  at  Agency  City,  in  the  county  of  Wapello,  Iowa.  'At  the  expiration  of  this  ser- 
vice he  became  a  farmer  and  merchant  at  Agency  City.  During  the  (>ivil  War,  he  or- 
ganized and  drilled  volunteers,  his  loss  of  hearing  having  dis<iualitied  him  for  service 
in  the  field.  He  was  engaged  in  literary  purnuits  from  186:)  to  1874.  Ho  died  at 
Agency  City,  August  31, 1874,  at  the  age  of  62.  During  his  connection  with  the  army 
and  Indian  affairs,  Lieut.  Beach  became  widely  known  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

tLeonidas  Jenkins  was  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy  from  New  York,  July 
1, 1837.  He  graduated  four  yearH  later.  No.  13  in  a  clans  of  A2,  entering  the  army  as 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  July  1, 1841.  On  the  31st  of  December  follow- 
ing he  was  promoted  to  2d  lieutenant.  He  served  at  theC'avalry  School  for  Practice, 
at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  184142,  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agen- 
cy, Iowa,  1842.  Returning  to  Fort  Atkinson  he  served  against  the  Winnebago  Indianx. 
He  remained  at  Fort  Atkinson  until  184n  when  he  was  promoted  to  Int  lieutenant.  He 
was  ordered  to  Mexico  during  the  war  with  that  country,  and  died  at  Vera  (?ruz  at 
the  early  age  of  28. 
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ficient  force  should  be  held  at  or  near  the  agency  in  readi- 
ness  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  expelled  intruders  and  the 
consequent  disquieting  of  the  Indians.  Governor  Chambers 
endorsed  this  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  request  by  a  letter, 
dated  Executive  Office,  Burlington,  Iowa  Territory,  July  2, 
1842,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AiFairs: 

Sib: — With  my  letter  of  the  2l8t  ultimo  I  sent  you  copies  of  my  letters 
of  that  date  to  Captain  Beach  and  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  of  the  I>ragoon8y 
(in  command  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency).  I  have  received  an  answer 
from  the  latter  gentleman  in  which  he  states  that  **The  orders  of  Col. 
[William]  Davenport*  were  to  remove  the  lawless  intruders  on  the  soath 
side  of  the  Des  Moines  and  return  immediately  to  Fort  Atkinson;'^  he  addn, 
^*I  think  I  have  complied  with  the  first  part  of  these  instructions  and  see 
no  reasons  why  I  ahould  not  now  comply  with  the  second." 

I  have  placed  the  Department  in  full  possession  of  the  course  pursued 
by  me  in  relation  to  this  unpleasant  business  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
military  officers,  with  whom  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  correspond,  and 
think  the  necessity  will  be  apparent  that  they  should  be  instructed  that  in 
matters  of  this  sort  they  must  conform  to  the  requisitions  I  may  make 
upon  them,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Department  may  think  proper  to 
leave  an  express  discretionary  power  with  them,  and  that  instead  of  issu- 
ing orders  to  commandants  of  detachments,  as  in  this  case,  "to  remoTe  the 
lawless  intruders,"  they  should  leave  them  to  the  direction  of  the  agents, 
who  will  act  under  my  directions.  I  am  by  no  means  ambitions  of  com- 
mand or  authority  of  any  kind  over  the  military,  and  still  less  of  any  con- 
troversy with  the  officers,  having  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  either,  and  that  a  subaltern  on  separate  com- 
mand generally  considers  himself  a  commander-in-chief  as  to  all  the  world 
except  his  immediate  superior. 

I  still  fear  that  u  portion  of  these  intruders  will  return  to  the  Sac  and 
Fox  country  and  though  the  number  will  probably  be  small,  there  may  be 
enough  to  irritate  the  Indians  and  induce  them  to  act  rashly.  Without  the 
title  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxen  should  soon  be  extinguished  to  the  country  on 
the  Dcs  Moines,  I  still  think  it  would  bo  advisable  to  station  a  small 
force  near  the  agency.  (Signed)  John  Chaicbkbs. 

[seal] 

On  this  request  the  War  Department  a  few  weeks  later 
directed  Colonel  Davenport  to  furnish  a  detachment  of  Dra- 


♦This  otiiccr  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  ditni  in  Philadelphia  inl85S.  He 

appointed  from  civil  life  captain  in  the  16th  Infantry,  and  distin^ished  himself  in 
the  battles  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  He  was  made  major  of  tbe6th  Infantry  in  1S2S 
and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  Infantry  in  1N{2.  He  waR  al80  distinguished  at  the 
Rattle  of  Had  Axe  and  in  the  Seminole  War.  He  wan  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  Mb 
Infantry  in  1^42,  transferred  to  the  Ist  Infantry  in  IM;)  and  rcsigued  in  ISSO. 
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goons  who  were  to  estnblish  themselvt-a  nt  bucIi  point  as  Ihc 
Governor  of  the  Territory  might  direct. 

On  the  2t^th  of  September,  Co.  I,  of  the  let  Dragoons, 
left  Fort  Atkinson  with  a  complement  of  forty-four  men  and 
one  officer.  2d  Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Kuff;  Captain  James 
Allen  and  Ist  Lieutenant  William  N.  Grier,  of  that  com- 
pany, being  left  at  Fort  Atkinson  on  special  duty.  The  de- 
tachment proceeded  to  Iowa  Citv  and  there  went  into  camp. 
On  being  joined  by  Captain  Allen  the  command  moved  west 
toward  the  Des  Muiues  River  where,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
J.  Snnfonl,  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  it  went  into 
quarters  in  an  abandoned  trading  station  of  that  company, 
and  ill  a  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  Cap- 
tain Allen  descril>os  the  fort  and  its  situation  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  designated  as  Fort  Sanford  in  recognition 
of  the  courtesy  of  and  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Sanford  of  the 
above  named  comjmny: 

S(Bi~I  hHve  the  honiir  to  report  that,  in  pursumioe  wiih  thereqnlHitioit 
ofGoverDDrCtinmb^ra,  or  ibiti  Tvrritury  uml  llic  iDHttuotioDB  contniiied  in 
your  letter  to  ColoQi'l  Kenmj.  ciateci  3(iih  nltiiuo.I  hnve stationed  mycom- 
pnny  at  Ihia  post,  eipecting  to  oceupj  it  durinn  the  winter. 

I  hHTe  nHUied  it  Fort  SnnFord,  to  which  I  huve  lu  uak,  rcBpeclfuUy.  the 
sanction  of  the  War  DepiiTlment. 

It  (^unnixts  or  eSght  raoint  of  huts  ur  rude  lott  cabins  H'hidi  lately  con- 
stituted H  trnding  eslnblishment  of  the  American  Pui  Company,  Rnd  I  nm 
permitted  by  J.  Sanford.  Esq.,  of  that  company,  to  occup;  theiu,  rent  free.^ 
They  «iU  make  qanrlera  for  the  men  of  my  company  and  Ihe  reqnlBllB- 
wtore-Toom.  and  a  single  cabin  for  one  offlcer.  I  am  building  huts  fur  tva 
oOlceto.  and  Klnblee  fur  roy  complement  o(  homeR,  all  of  which  I  hope  to 
have  completed  by  the  end  of  neil  month, — if  I  shall  receive  the  timely 
Hid  of  funds,  tools  and  implements,  etc.,  for  which  the  proper  requialtiouB 
have  been  made  on  the  Qnartermnater'a  Department  at  8t.  Louis. 

.My  company  present  is  forty  four,  totnl.  I  have  this  dayunder  author- 
ity of  the  Colonel  Commanding  (his  Department,  ordered  Lieutenant 
Grier  nnd  a  detaehment,  eighteen  men,  of  my  company,  left  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son, to  join  me  immediately. 

I  marched  herefrom  my  camp  at  Sac  and  Fun  agency  on  the  IZth  Instant, 
and  then  made  an  expedition  with  a  portion  of  the  company  to  the  mould 
of  the  Raccoon  River  from  which  I  returned  un  the  23d  inatant. 

This  post  is  on  the  left  bank  of  Des  Moines  River, sixly-Bve  milea  west 
from  Fort  MadiNon  on  Ihe  Mis»[BHippi.  four  miles  west  of  Buoond  Fox 
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agODcy  and  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  upper  disputed  boandarj 

of  Missouri.      My  nearest  postoffice  is  Fairfield,  loway  Territory,  twentj- 

one  miles  distant  with  which  I  communicate  once  a  week  by  express. 

I  am.  Sir,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serTant. 

(Signed)        J.  A1.1.KN. 

To  Bbio.  Gen.  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  Oeneral,  U.  S.  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
[seal] 

The  Department  was  of  the  opinion,  in  view  of  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  post,  that  the  station  of  the  troojis 
should  be  known  as  the  ''Sac  and  Fox  Agency"  rather  than 
'•Fort  Sanford." 

On  December  12th,  Captain  Allen,  in  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure double  rations,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, requesting  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  this  (K>8t  was 
of  such  nature  as  to  be  construed  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
dated  August  23,  1842,  as  being  "vstablished  and  fixed*': 

FoBT  Sanvobd,  Des  Moines  Riveb,  mkab  Faisfisi^d, 

Iowa  Tebbitoby,  Dec.,  12,  1842. 

Sib: — To  enable  me  to  obtain  my  proper  allowances  from  the  Pay  De- 
partment, I  have  to  rcciuest  the  Adjutant  General  to  inform  the  Paymad- 
ter  General  that  this  post  was  established  and  "6xed**  from  and  after  the 
12th  of  October,  1812,  and  that  being  the  date  from  which  it  has  been  occu- 
pied by  my  company  in  obedience  to  your  instructions  to  Col.  Kearny, 
dated  September  30th,  1842.  (See  my  othcial  report  to  your  office  28th 
October,  1842.) 

By  my  construction  of  the  Act  of  Coujj^ress,  of  23rd  August,  1842,  the 
commandant  of  this  post  is  entitled  to  allowance  of  double  rations  from  the 
date  at  which  it  was  established,  or  tixed,  by  proper  authority.  It  was  so 
fixed  on  the  12th  October.  1812,  under  the  authority  and  instructions  from 
the  headquarters  of  Army  above  mentioned. 

If  the  War  Department  entertains  a  different  construction  of  the  law 
referred  to,  I  be^  the  Adjutant  General  to  inform  me  as  about  the  time 
from  which,  under  such  construction,  the  commander  of  this  post  may 
charge  for  double  rations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Very  respectfully.  Sir,  your  obedient  serTant, 

(Sgd)  J.  Al^MN, 

To  Bbig.  Gkn.  R.  Jones,  Capt,  1st  Dgns, 

Adjt.Gen.  U.  S.  A., 

Washington,  D.  C\ 
[seal] 

The  Socretary  of  War.  in  an  eiidorsemeut  on  this  letter 
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under  date  of  January  10,  1843,  decided  that  the  post  was  a 
tem{X)rary  one  and  not  of  such  nature  as  to  fall  within  the 
Act. 

On  November  14,  1842,  Lieutenant  Grier,  of  the  1st 
Dragoons,  was  relieved  from  further  duty  at  Fort  Atkinson  ^ 
and  reported  at  Fort  Sanford  on  December  7th,  bringing 
with  him  a  detachment  of  eighteen  enlisted  men  of  Company 
I,  who  had  not  accompanied  the  first  expedition. 

Captain  James  Allen,*  the  commanding  officer  of  this 
fort  and  of  Company  I,  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Dragoons,  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  from  Indiana  on  July  1,  1825;  he  was  appointed  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  5th  Infantry  on  July  20,  1829,  and 
transferred  to  the  1st  Dragoons  March  4,  1833;  appointed 
First  Lieutenant  May  31,  1835,  and  a  Captain  June  30^ 
1837.  died  August  23,  1846. 

The  First  Lieutenant  of  this  company,  William  Nichol- 
son Grier,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  graduate  from 
the  Military  Academy.  He  arose  through  the  various  grades 
to  be  Colonel  of  the  3d  Cavalry,  and  was  retired  December 
15,  1870. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Frederick  RuflF,  the  junior  subaltern, 
was  also  a  Pennsylvanian  and  a  West  Pointer.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Second  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  July  1, 1838. 

Both  of  the  last  named  officers  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  in  both  were  brevetted  for 
gallantry  and  meritorious  service. 

Captain  Allen  left  Fort  Sanford  on  the  29th  of  April  of 
1843  to  locate  a  camp  site  for  his  command  on  the  Raccoon 
Fork,  and  on  his  return  the  command  abandoned  its  station 
at  Fort  Sanford  (May  17,  1843)  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Raccoon  River  in  connection  with  a  company  of  the 
1st  Infantry,  establishing  Fort  Des  Moines  No.  2. 


*For  the  military  records  of  Captain  Allen  and  Lieutenants  Orior  and  Buff,  see 
Annalb  for  October,  1899,  pp.  166,  ll\  and  177. 


JOSEPH  EVAN  GRIFFITH. 


BY  THE  LATE  DR.  FREDERICK  LLOYD. 


Of  the  more  than  three-quarters  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  of  Iowa  who  t(X)k  an  active  part  in  the  Civil 
War  many  highly  distinguished  themselves,  iSlling  medal- 
lions in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  State,  and  none  have  left 
a  record  to  disgrace  it. 

13ut,  as  there  is  always  one  mountain  of  a  group  higher 
than  the  rest,  so,  among  prominent  actors  in  a  series  of  events, 
one  will  rise  higher,  and  be  visible  farther  and  longer  than 
any  other. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  to  give  great  distinctness  that  many 
great  actions  should  be  performed  to  secure  the  impress.  A 
flash  will  impress  an  object  ujxm  the  sensitive  plate  of  public 
recognition  as  indelibly  as  a  long  exposure. 

Joseph  Evan  Griffith  was  born  in  1843,  at  Llanegryn, 
North  Wales.  His  mother  dvins  in  his  vonth,  he  was 
brought  to  America  by  his  father,  a  talented  Congregational 
minister,  whose  family  consisted  of  a  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Chas.  Lewis,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  a  boy  of  whom  we  write. 

The  Griffiths  emigrattnl  to  Wisconsin,  but  soon  removed 
to  Iowa,  and  settled  in  the  old  capitol  county  of  Johnson, 
where  the  fatlier  became  the  pastor  of  the  "Welsh  Church," 
six  miles  west  of  Town  City,  wliose  white  frame  with  rising 
steeple,  standing  in  the  midst  of  marble  monuments,  which 
mark  its  ''(iod's  Acre,"  has  long  been  a  landmark  to  guide 
the  traveler  over  the  uncertain  ways  of  the  diverging  roads, 
and  which  has  the  distinction  of  having  furnished  through  two 
ditl'erent  pastors  cadets  to  the  ^lilitary  Academy  at  West  Point. 

In  18()2,  on  the  formation  oi  the  Twenty-second  Iowa, 
mostly  composed  of  Johnson  county  young  men,  Griifith  en- 
listed in  this  regiment,  lie  had  a  tine  business  education. 
was  (piick  and  intelligtnit,  and  prompt  in  decision,  affable  in 
manner,  social  in  disposition  and  athletic  in  physical  devel- 
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opment.  He  was  methodical  in  habit,  and  kept  a  diary  from 
his  entrance  into  the  ranks,  in  which  he  recorded  the  more 
important  daily  events  touching  himself  and  his  comrades  in 
camp  or  on  the  march. 

The  first  service  his  regiment  was  called  upon  to  perform 
after  its  organization  at  Camp  Pope,  in  Iowa  City,  took  it  to 
the  usual  trial  ground  of  Iowa  troops,  Missouri,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  RoUa,  which  movement  absorbed  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1862-3.  It  was,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1863 
deflected  from  its  course  by  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign 
against  Vicksburg  and  embarked  on  a  Mississippi  transport 
w^hieh  conveyed  it  to  Young's  Point,  Louisiana,  where  the 
army  designed  for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  massing. 

The  romance  of  the  great  military  adventure  known  as 
the  **Vicksburg  campaign*' — running  the  rebel  batteries  in 
front  of  the  stronghold  with  wooden  transports  laden  with 
rations — canal  digging — levee  cutting — the  march  by  Milli- 
kin's  Bend — finally  crossing  the  river  on  the  riddled  trans- 
ports which  had  run  the  batteries — though  always  interest- 
ing is  more  than  a  twice-told  tale,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
rehearse  it  here  more  than  to  say  that  Griffith  and  the  Twen- 
tv-second  Iowa  bore  their  share  in  it. 

Griffith's  quick  intelligence  had  early  secured  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  so  that  when  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  from  Carthage  to  Hard  Times  Landing  on  the 
30th  of  April,  he  carried  this  rank  with  him — his  sole  and 
only  fortune — in  his  ^'baptism  of  blood"  the  next  day  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Gibson,  the  first  in  the  series  of  actions  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg. 

His  regiment  was  attached  to  Lawler's  brigade  of  Carr's 
division  and  in  the  Thirteenth  army  corps,  and  also  bore  a 
part  at  the  rapidly  recurring  brilliant  actions  of  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champion's  Hill  and  Black  River  Bridge.  I 
pass  by  these  hurriedly,  as  being  the  pro[>erty  of  history, 
written  and  re-written  and  not  prominent  in  relation  to  the 
event  I  am  hastening  to  as  pre-eminent  in  this  narrative. 
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It  had  been  ordained,  as  we  say  by  Fate,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Griffith's  regiment  and  the  number  of  the  day  of  the 
month  should  correspond  when  one  of  those  great  conjunc- 
tions of  events  should  transpire  to  suddenly  change  the  des- 
tiny of  at  least  one  of  those  obscure  integers  of  the  Twenty- 
second,  who  should  emerge  from  the  deadly  conflict  of  that 
day  with  fame  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  the  beholders  even  in 
the  brilliancy  of  the  illustrious  commander  himself. 

This  was  Sergeant  Joseph  E.  Griffith,  who,  as  General 
Grant  says  in  his  official  re]X)rt,  with  eleven  other  comrades, 
all  save  one  of  whom  were  killed,  was  the  only  one  of  that 
army  who  actually  entered  a  reb€4  post  in  the  charge  of  the  22d 
of  May,  and  brought  out  prisoners  and  delivered  them  to  him. 

In  Greeley's  "American  Conflict,''  this  episode  of  the 
charge  is  referred  to  as  follows:  "Rushing  forward  to  the  as- 
sault precisely  at  10  a.  m..  Lawler's  brigades  had  within  fif- 
teen minutes  carried  the  ditch,  slope  and  bastion  of  the  fort 
they  confronted,  which  was  entered  by  Sergeant  Griffith  and 
eleven  privates  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa,  all  of  whom  fell 
in  it  but  the  sergeant,  who  brought  away  twelve  rebels  as 
prisoners.** 

In  General  Badeau's  work,  relating  the  same  event,  he 
boars  this  testimony:  "'Lawler's  brigade  in  Carr's  division, 
which  had  carried  the  tcte-de-pont  on  the  Big  Black  river, 
dashed  forward  with  its  old  impetuosity,  supported  by  Lan- 
drum's  brigade  of  Smith's  division,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  a  part  of  our  brigade,  the  Twenty-second  Iowa,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  ditch  and  parapet  of  a  rebel  outwork, 
but  not  receiving  the  su])port  of  the  rest  of  the  column  could 
not  push  further  nor  drive  the  (Uiemy  from  the  main  work 
inmiediately  in  the  rear.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  here  ensued, 
lasting  several  minutes:  hand  grenades,  also,  were  thrown  by 
the  rebels  in  the  rear,  while  the  national  troops  still  com- 
manded the  outer  parapet. 

''Every  man  in  the  party  but  one  was  shot  down.     Ser- 
geant Joseph  Griffith  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa  fell  at  the 


(ime  with  his  comradfs,  etuniied  but  not  st'riously  hurt.  On 
his  retovery  he  found  a  rebel  lieutenant  and  sistei 
lying  in  the  outwork,  still  unwouiided.  though  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  both  friend  and  foe.  He  rose  and  bade  them  follow 
him  out  of  the  place,  too  hot  tor  any  man  to  stay  and  live. 
The  rebels  obeyed,  and.  calling  to  the  troops  outside  to  cease 
their  firing.  Griffith  brought  his  prisoners  over  the  imrajwf, 
under  storm  of  rebel  shot  that  killed  four  of  those  so  will- 
ing to  Biirrender. 

"For  this  act  of  gallantry  Griffith  was  next  day  promoted 
by  Grant  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  thua  literally,  like  a  knight 
of  the  middle  ages,  winning  his  Hpnrs  on  the  field.  He  was 
not  twenty  years  old  and  siiortly  afterwards  received  an  np- 
[wintment  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  kno^Ti  as  'Grant's  cadet,'  and  gradualed  in  1S(;7  fifth  in 
his  class." 

On  his  graduation  Griffith  was  assigned  to  the  engineer 
corjis.  to  which  his  high  standing  in   the  class  entitled  him. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  academy  he  married  Miss 
Belle,  elder  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rigg.  of  Iowa  City. 
After  a  few  years'  service  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  ae- 
eept  a  position  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  government  canal 
near  Keokuk,  then  in  course  of  construction,  to  facilitate  nav- 
igation on  the  Mississippi  river.  In  a  little  while  he  reliu- 
(juished  this,  too.  to  settle  down  in  his  old  home  at  Iowa 
City  where  he  engaged  in  commercial  business,  and  where  he 
suddenly  died  in  July,  1N77,  leaving  beside  a  widow,  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Clifford  Coldren  of  Boston, 
and  Madie.  now  Mrs.  Wright  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  one  son, 
Lloyd  E.  Griffith,  also  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  after  brilliant  feats 
of  arms  performetl  in  war,  aud  high  achievements  gained  in 
the  class  room,  which  threw  lustre  upon  the  amis  and  schol- 
arship of  his  adopted  State,  died  the  stalwart  youth  whose 
friends  might  well  claim  fur  him  the  title  of  "the  hero  of  the 
Civil  War  from  Iowa," 
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At  the  great  ceremony  of  April  27, 1897,  oommemorating^  the  comple- 
tion of  the  monument  to  Oen.  U.  8.  Grant,  and  inangnrating^  it  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Maj.  Gen.  Gbbmtixub  M.  Dodok,  of 
Iowa,  was  commissioned  by  the  mnnioipality  of  that  city  to  take  charge  of 
the  ceremony,  and  command  the  three  parades,  Presidential,  Land  and 
Naval,  as  Grand  Marshal.  This  selection  was  not  only  a  g^reat  honor  to 
Gen.  Dodge  personally,  bat  a  greater  one  to  onr  State.  After  this  event 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York  invited  him  to  give  sittings 
to  a  distinguished  artist  for  an  equestrian  portrait,  as  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  great  procession.  This  painting  was  presented  to  Gen,  Dodge 
and  a  photograph  of  it  hangs  in  the  Governor's  room  in  the  State  Capitol, 
together  with  the  official  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  in  relation  to  it. 
It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  original  copy  of  this  great  work  may 
some  day  come  to  our  State.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  painting  it  was 
publicly  presented  to  Gen.  Dodge,  who  accepted  it  in  the  following  let- 
ter, which,  though  at  a  late  day,  we  place  on  record  for  its  historical  Taloe: 

Colonel  Loveland  and  Gentlemen: — I  cannot  say  that 
your  magnificent  and  appropriate  gift  is  a  surprise,  as  I  have 
had  to  be  with  it  and  watch  its  growth  from  the  be^nning, 
but  your  generous  act  when  first  made  known  to  me  aston- 
ished me,  as  I  had  not  thought  after  that  cold,  windy  day  in 
April  that  you  would  be  anxious  to  pass  it  down  to  history, 
and  while  I  fully  appreciate  the  high  compliment  yon  pay 
me,  I  also  appreciate  that  it  is  to  commemorate  a  great  event 
that  is  to  live  in  the  history  and  records  of  this  city  and 
country. 

When  the  city  selected  me  to  organize  and  command  the 
parade  that  was  to  notify  the  world  of  the  completion  of  the 
Grant  Monument,  I  was  certainly  surprised,  as  it  was  fur- 
thest from  my  thoughts,  but  I  appreciated  most  fully  the 
great  honor  and  determined  to  give  the  city  no  cause  to  re- 
gret their  confidence  in  nie.  It  also  gave  me  one  more  op- 
portunity to  honor  that  great  soldier  and  statesman,  who  gave 
me  every  promotion  in  rank  and  command  after  I  came  under 
his  orders,  until  he  raised  me  to  the  highest  rank  and  com- 
mand in  the  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  had  selected 
me  for  a  high  rank  in  the  Regular  Army,  which  I  could  not 
accept,  and  in  civil  life  after  the  war  he  was,  if  possible,  more 
generous  and  complimentary  in  selecting  me  for  distin- 
guished positions  which  I  could  only  partially  accept. 
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I  therefore  tbrew  aeide  my  work  tor  two  months  aud  de- 
voted my  tiaie  to  the  orgnnizatiun  of  the  parade.  Esjwrienoe 
had  tniight  ub  huw  to  make  it  suceeBsful,  and  I  immediately 
called  around  me  experienced  officers  of  the  army.  navy,  vol- 
unteers and  prominent  citizens  as  a  working  staff,  and  we  sat 
down  to  ft  problem,  which  in  its  logistics  was  a  difficult  one. 
The  column  iu  its  line  of  march  doubled  upon  itself.  lu  its 
formation  and  march  it  cut  all  the  lines  of  travel  that  were 
to  take  a  million  people  to  the  ground,  and  in  passing  around 
the  monument  we  were  in  a  cul-de-sac  that  the  simplest  ob- 
struction would  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  parade. 
This  staff  gave  their  time  and  labor  without  any  cost  to  the 
city,  working  from  morning  until  midnight.  Very  few  know 
the  amount  of  labor  it  requires  to  successfully  organize  and 
move  the  units  that  compose  a  parade  of  60,000  people  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  country,  concentrated,  marched  before 
two  reviewing  officers  and  dispatched  to  their  homes  within 
twelve  hours,  making  their  time  throughout  the  entire  route 
to  the  moment,  without  a  hitch,  accident  or  delay. 

When  we  first  considered  the  plan  of  handling  two  land 
and  one  naval  parade,  and  bring  all  to  their  destination  at 
the  appointed  moment,  I  desired  to  move  the  Presidential 
parade  over  a  different  route  from  that  the  main  column  was 
to  take,  and  suggested  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Eighth  ave- 
nue, but  our  chief,  the  Mayor,  said  "No,"  they  must  take  in  the 
beat. part  of  the  city,  so  I  tried  it  u]i  Broadway,  but  found  that 
route  would  stop  our  best  lines  of  communication  one  hour. 
I  was,  therefore,  forced  to  pass  it  over  our  main  route  at  the 
hour  of  the  assembling  of  our  main  column,  knowing  any 
hitch  would  be  disastrous  to  the  successful  concentration  and 
movement  of  the  main  column.  I  looked  for  n  soldier  who 
could  move  the  President  and  diplomats  on  the  moment,  and 
selected  General  Butterfield.  and  his  great  success  is  known 
ta  you  all.  The  naval  ]»arade  was  organized  just  as  ably  un- 
der the  direction  of  my  naval  aide.  Captain  Chester,  and  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  in  command  of  that  parade  Admi- 
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ral  Gberardi,  whose  ex{>erience  made  it  easy  for  him  to  fit 
the  movement  of  the  naval  and  marine  colamns  to  ours,  which 
was  done  promptly  and  successfully.  The  Division  Com- 
manders of  the  land  parade  were  distinguished  officers  of  the 
army  and  prominent  citizens,  all  experienced,  therefore  I 
knew  the  column  once  formed  and  moved  promptly,  would 
reach  its  destination  on  time  and  in  accordance  with  orders. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  your  work  was  appreciated  by 
the  city  and  all  the  military  and  civic  organizations  compos- 
ing the  columns,  as  there  has  been  one  unanimous  commenda- 
tion of  it.  Many  applications  have  come  to  me  since  for 
copies  of  our  orders  and  methods  of  organization,  even  from 
foreign  countries.  No  doubt  the  terrible  day  added  to  our 
credit,  as  those  who  stood  for  so  many  hours  in  the  cold  sup- 
posed that  we  suflFered  as  they  did. 

My  first  experiences  in  the  war  taught  me  the  value  of  a 
staff.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  more  of  an  ornament 
than  for  use,  and  the  general  idea  was  that  if  an  officer  could 
obtain  a  staff  detail  he  had  a  safe  and  easy  place,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  it  was  found  that  a  good  staff  officer  had  no 
rest;  he  had  to  eat  and  sleep  wherever  he  could  get  a 
chance;  that  it  was  easy  to  shift  to  his  shoulders  any  fault, 
and  very  hard  to  give  him  proper  credit  and  reward,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  staff  and  staff  departments 
came  to  the  front,  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  service.  I 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  had  the  reputation  of  keeping  a 
staff  busy,  and  one  who  was  always  asking  for  educated,  ex- 
perienced officers  of  the  staff.  In  fact,  I  think  the  only  per- 
sonal requests  that  I  made  were  for  the  detailing  of  officers 
to  my  staff  who  were  well  known  for  experience  and  effi- 
ciency. I  was  fortunate  in  having  an  able  staff  in  all  the 
commands  I  held,  and  as  I  left  one  command  to  go  to  an- 
other, one  of  my  greatest  regrets  was  that  I  had  to  part  with 
my  military  family,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
my  life  since  the  war  that  the  officers  who  served  with  me 
on  my  staff,  notwithstanding  the  merciless  way  in  which  I 
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used  them,  always  came  to  see  me  and  have  a  place  for  me 
in  their  lives  and  hearts,  and  it  is  also  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures,  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity,  to  give  due 
credit  to  the  work  of  the  staff  and  staff  departments  in  the 
war. 

Our  success  in  this  parade  is  due  to  the  eflScient  work  of 
my  staff  and  division  commanders.  My  staff  were  all  expe- 
rienced in  their  duties  and  carefully  selected  for  their  adap- 
tability for  the  details,  and  the  military  family  that  handled 
this  parade,  although  they  were  together  only  two  months, 
formed  friendships  that  will  continue  during  our  lives.  I 
was  greatly  gratified  on  the  day  of  the  parade  to  hear  the 
reports  of  the  chiefs  who  handled  the  parade,  of  the  interest 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  gentlemen  who  volunteered  for 
that  day's  hard  work,  and  I  have  often  been  complimented 
for  their  efficiency  and  appearance,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  to  them  that  I  most  fully  appreciate  their  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  staff  officer  was  impressed 
on  the  day  of  the  parade  with  the  efficiency  shown  by  the 
different  city  departments  in  the  way  they  had  prepared  mat- 
ters to  make  sure  our  success.  My  two  months'  experience 
with  the  Mayor  and  his  chiefs  of  departments  caused  me  to 
have  great  respect  for  the  business  way  in  which  they  han- 
dled their  work.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  police 
department.  We  all  saw  with  what  ability  they  controlled 
the  crowds  and  with  what  efficiency  they  responded  to  all  the 
requests  of  the  staff,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
give  such  testimony  and  credit  to  their  arduous  work. 

It  seems  to  me  the  artist  has  made  a  remarkable  success 
of  your  commission.  If  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  who 
have  seen  it  is  to  be  taken,  he  must  justly  Ik^  proud  of  his 
work.  I,  myself,  consider  it  a  very  great  painting  and  a 
great  success. 

But  how  can  I  in  words  extend  to  you  my  ap{)reciati()n 
of  the  great  compliment  you  pay  me  in  presenting  me  with 
this  commemorative  painting?     I  shall  hold  it  uh  a  menu^nto 
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of  that  great  event,  and  shall  endeavor  to  place  it  where  it 
can  always  be  seen  and  to  have  made  known  what  it  represents. 

At  one  time  General  Sherman  was  traveling  with  me  over 
the  state  of  Ohio,  and  at  every  station  people  crowded  to  see 
him  and  pay  him  honor.  He  said  to  me  that  he  evidently 
did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  he  had  done 
nor  look  upon  it  as  the  people  did,  and  that  the  great  love 
and  many  kindnesses  he  had  received  since  the  war  were 
very  impressive  to  him ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  appreciated 
them  more  and  more.  He  said  that  the  enthusiasm  and  praise 
that  were  given  during  the  war,  in  the  bustle  and  cruelty  of 
great  campaigns  and  battles,  did  not  carry  to  him  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  now,  so  many 
years  after  the  war,  the  great  love  the  people  seem  to  have 
for  those  who  were  successful  in  the  war,  or  had  accom- 
plished great  success,  seemed  to  grow  as  time  passed  by,  and 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  give  the  proper  and  heartfelt  acknowl- 
edgement that  such  demonstrations  required,  and  I  can  ap- 
preciate more  fully  now  than  I  did  then  the  truth  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  I  lack  more  than  ever  he  did  the  ability  and 
language  to  convey  to  you  my  thoughts  and  my  feeling.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Gbenville  M.  Dodgb. 

Arrrifj  and  Navy  Chih,  Dec.  11,  1897. 


Land  Sales  at  Burlington. — The  public  sale  of  gov- 
ernment lands  advertised  to  commence  at  this  place  on  Mon- 
day, r2th  instant,  closed  on  Thursday  last.  There  was  no 
opposition  bidding  and  everything  {)assed  oflF  j)eaceablv,  and 
to  tli(»  high  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  There  were  sev- 
eral tracts  passed  over  without  being  bid  upon,  the  claimants 
being  unable  to  enter  them.  The  amount  of  money  received 
in  the  ten  day's  sale  i?>SH3,3{)l .3H.—Hairk-Eye,  Oct.  24,  1840. 
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EDITORIAL       DEPARTMENT. 


FOUNDING  THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  present  number  of  The  An- 
NALS,  Hon.  John  A.  Kaeson  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the 
struggle  which  ended  iu  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Capitol  of  Iowa.  To  those  who  for 
sixteen  years  have  looked  upon  this  edifice  as  one  of  the 
proudest  and  Bolidest  things  in  the  State — which,  indeed, 
must  have  been  provided  for  by  universal  acclaim — it  will 
read  strangely  that  its  erection  was  fought  with  rancorous 
bitterness  from  the  outset,  and  that  success  at  last  de]>euded 
upon  the  narrow  margin  of  but  two  votes!  Mr.  Eaeson 
speaks  from  the  fullest  knowledge,  for  he  was  in  the  great 
contest  from  the  start  to  the  finish.  Indeed,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  for  three  successive 
terms,  as  the  chosen  leader  in  this  contest.  As  a  matter  of 
course  everybody  iu  ttie  capital  county  favored  the  project, 
but  its  Bupj«rt  was  by  no  means  local.  There  were  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  every  community,  who  realized 
tlie  necessity  of  providing  a  new  building.  How  the  con- 
test began,  how  it  was  conducted,  and  how  it  ended,  Mr. 
Kasson  sets  forth  with  graphic  pen.  But  he  scarcely  por- 
trays the  deep  and  implacable  hostility  with  which  the  mea- 
sure was  treated  in  some  quarters.  It  was  assailed  as  a  piece 
of  jobbery  initiatetl  by  speculators,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  no  necessity  existed  for  such  a  building.  "Its  space 
will  not  be  needed  for  a  hundred  years,"  shouted  the  oppo- 
sition. (But  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  new 
Capitol  was  first  occupied  early  in  1SS4.  and  that  it  has  been 
uncomfortably  crowded  the  past  three  years).  Again,  the 
State  was  said  to  be  in  such  distressful  financial  condition 
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that  this  undertaking  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people. 
Our  State  was  alleged  to  be  "full  of  barefooted  women  and 
barefooted  children/'  and  the  expenditure  was  denounced  as 
nothing  less  than  criminal.  This  same  statement  was  made 
in  1800  at  the  time  of  the  heroic  effort  to  found  our  first 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Mount  Pleasant.  It  has  been 
heard  on  more  than  one  occasion  since.  Often  in  the  past, 
when  it  has  been  sought  to  throttle  some  great  public  enter- 
prise deniandecl  by  the  necessities  or  best  interests  of  the 
State,  this  false  and  foolish  cry  has  been  raised.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  these  hordes  of 
unfortunate  people.  That  such  a  class  has  existed  within 
the  borders  of  productive  and  prosperous  Iowa  is  purely 
a  myth  and  always  was.  Happily,  while  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed, this  cry  has  not  availed  to  stay  the  progress 
which  the  closing  and  the  coming  century  demand  from  our 
great  State.  Public  institutions  have  arisen  where  they  were 
needed  and  such  will  be  the  record  of  the  years  to  come. 

All  who  read  Mr.  Kasson's  history  of  this  great  fight  will 
award  him  the  highest  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  it.  He  worked  with  unbounded  activity,  but  with 
unruffled  temper,  and  a  degree  of  prudence  and  judgment 
which  won  the  heartiest  approval  throughout  the  State.  We 
deem  it  well  to  place  this  paper  among  our  permanent 
records,  that  future  generations  may  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  cost  of  one  of  the  proudest  steps  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  Iowa. 


STATUES  OF  GRIMES  AND  HARLAN. 

Readers  of  The  Annals  will  no  doubt  remember  that  the 
old  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  capitol  at  Washington  is 
now  used  as  a  Hall  of  Statuary.  Under  the  law  each  state  is 
entitled  to  place  therein  the  statues  of  two  of  its  representative 
men,  to  be  s(»lected  by  its  own  authorities.      Many  of  the 


states — including  Wieconsin,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware'^ 
have  complieil  with  this  regulation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
Iowa  has  never  had  any  representation  in  the  national  pan- 
theon. The  recent  lamented  death  of  Senator  Jamee  Harlan 
has  brought  the  subject  up  for  consideration,  and  many  of 
his  friends  are  urging  that  his  statue  should  be  placed  there 
as  soon  as  practicable.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  provide  for  the  statues  of  both  James 
W.  Grimes  and  Jamee  Harlan.  They  occupied  high  places 
and  were  an  honor  to  the  State  and  to  the  country  in  a  time 
of  great  national  j^^ril.  Certainly,  if  there  were  any  '"giants 
in  those  days"  they  were  among  the  foremost.  It  would 
take  at  least  two  or  three  years  to  secure  these  statues  aud 
place  them  in  the  National  Capitol.  They  could  be  made 
either  of  marble  or  bronze.  It  occurs  to  the  writer,  however, 
that  bronze  would  be  the  better  material,  and  that  while  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  placing  them  in  the  Hall  of  Statu- 
ary, copies  could  be  cast  at  a  great  reduction  of  expensL-  for 
the  State  Capitol,  It  is  also  ijuite  probable  that  Burlington 
— or  Philip  M.  Crapo,  of  that  city — would  purchase  a  copy 
of  each.  To  the  suggeslion  that  one  should  be  provided  by 
this  legislature  and  one  in  the  future,  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  expense,  if  that  question  is  raised,  need  not  be  incurred 
in  any  one  year,  but  can  be  apportioned  to  two  or  three 
years.  Our  great  military  heroes  have  been  honored  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Monument  at  the  Cap- 
itol, and  it  would  seem  to  be  but  justice  that  the  nest  statues 
to  be  pronded  at  the  public  expense  should  bo  those  of 
statesmen.  The  finest  work  of  art  now  in  possession  of  the 
State  is  a  superb  oil  portrait  of  War  Governor  Kirkwood, 
painted  by  our  greatest  artist,  by  order  of  the  '24th  General 
Assembly.  Possibly  some  farther  memorial  may  in  justice 
to  his  memory  be  provided  in  the  future.  But  the  names  of 
the  two  great  Senators  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  should 
go  together,  if  it  ia  contemplated  that  Iowa  shall  be  repre- 

Iwnted  in  the  National  Hall  of  Statuary.      There  can  be  no  ^ 
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good  reason  for  waiting  another  year  in  seriously  considering 
this  subject.  The  people  of  Iowa,  we  feel  certain,  will  heart- 
ily commend  such  an  undertaking  by  the  28th  Greneral  As- 
sembly. 


LINCOLN-GRIMES  CORRESPONDENCE. 


George  Bancroft  in  his  Memorial  Address  before  Con- 
gress delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
12,  1866,  upon  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  characterized  Mr.  Lincoln's  habits  of  mind 
as  "those  of  meditation  and  inward  thought."  '*He  never 
sought,"  said  Mr.  Bancroft,  **to  electrify  the  commimitv  by 
taking  an  advanced  position  with  a  banner  of  opinion,  but 
rather  studied  to  move  forward  compactly,  exposing  no  de- 
tachment in  front  or  rear;  so  that  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration might  have  been  explained  as  the  calculating  policy 
of  a  shrewd  and  watchful  politician,  had  there  not  been  seen 
behind  it  a  fixedness  of  principle  which  from  the  first  de- 
termined his  purpose,  and  grew  more  intense  every  year.'* 

This  characterization  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  justified  by  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Grimes  in  1856-7,  which  are  published  in  the 
''Life  of  James  W.  Grimes/'  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  by  the  following  letter  which  was  pre- 
served by  the  late  Governor  Kirk  wood. 

Prefixed  to  the  letter  was  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  March  8,  1S63,  *'T()  regulate  the  duties  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  preparing  for  the 
organization  of  the  House.''  A  form  of  certificate  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  the  regularly  elected  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
was  appended. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  29,  1S63. 
Hon,  James  TV.  Grimes: 

My  Deab  Sib. — The  above  Act  of  Coiifj^ress  was  passed,  as  I  Boppoae  for 
the  purpose  of  shutting  out  improper  applicants  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives;  and  I  fear  that  there  is  some  danger  that  it  will  be  used 
to  shut  out  proper  ones.  Iowa,  having  an  entire  Union  delegation,  will  be 
one  of  the  States  the  attempt  will  be  made  npon,  if  upon  any.  The  Gov- 
ernor doubtless  has  made  out  the  certificates,  and  they  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  members.  I  suggest  that  they  come  on  with  them; 
but  that,  for  greater  caution,  you,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Harlan  with  you,  con- 
sult with  the  Governor,  and  have  an  additional  set  made  out  according  to 
the  form  on  the  other  half  of  this  sheet;  and  still  another  set,  if  you  can,  by 
studying  the  law,  think  of  a  form  that  in  your  judgment  promises  addi- 
tional security,  and  quietly  bring  the  whole  on  with  you,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity.     Let  what  you  do  be  kept  still. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


SXMATOB  GbIMXS  TO  GOVXBNOB  RiBKWOOD. 

(Private,) 

BuBLiNOTON,  Nov.  3d,  1863. 
Db.  Gov. — The  enclosed  letter  from  the  President  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain itself.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  cause  duplicate  credentials  to  be 
made  for  each  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  be  forwarded  to  me. 
I  leave  for  the  East  two  weeks  from  to-day  not  going  direct  to  Washing- 
ton. The  credentials  will  follow  me  if  sent  to  me  here.  I  had  hoped  to 
see  you  before  I  left.  Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Gbimxb. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  two  extra  sets  of  credentials,  one  includ- 
ing all  the  members  from  the  State  as  in  the  accompanying  form,  and  one 
for  each  member  separately.  G. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SENATOR  HARLAN. 


This  widely  lamented  event  occurred  at  his  home  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  October  5,  1899.  The  last  public  appear- 
ance of  the  illustrious  statesman  at  the  State  Capital  was  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Build- 
ing, on  the  17th  of  May  preceding  his  death,  upon  which  oc- 
casion he  acted  as  President  of  the  Day.  His  remarks  upon 
taking  the  chair,  together  with  his  engraved  portrait  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  man,  appeared  in  The  Annals  for 
July,  1899.  (See  pp.  87,  88,  89,  148  and  149,  of  the  cur- 
rent volume).  A  more  extended  notice  of  his  life  and  pub- 
lic services  we  understand  to  be  under  consideration  by  his 
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fri»r!ids.      (t.>v.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  officially  annoonced  this  sad 
eve  lit  X'.'  thr  {"e^jpie  of  Iowa  in  the  following  Proclamation: 


r>7An:  <>r  :vva.  LXKcmrK  depastxkxt.     bt  tkx  (sotkkxok. 

A  PR<  KTLAMATIOX. 

I:  1*  j.a::.fullv  iLcmnbect  on  the  GoTemor  of  th«  State  to  make  formal 
ftr.r-.  j::v.--^:rr.T  of  the  ^<-ath  of  the  Honorable  Jame*  Harlan. at  hishocieia 
tr.T  c:!T  «..f  M«^"3Gt  PVasartt.  vhich  erent  occarred  at  nine  o'clock  and 
t:*:rTy-nTe  rcir. •-•.«•«  ozi  the  morcin^  of  Tharsdaj.  October  5,  A.  D.  l>i*i>. 
Thus  ha*  j»a**v<i  frouj  earth  one  of  the  reallj  great  men  of  the  nation. 
Born  oil  thv  2*>th  dur  of  Aniirust.  l>3i.  he  had  completed  nearlr  foar^core 
Tear>i— y*?&rs  of  a?^fainvS!^.  in  vhich  he  had  done  the  nation  hi^h  service 
a:*d  r^^ri^rcttd  ;u*:*rr  on  tht  State  of  his  adoption.  He  represented  Iowa  in 
th'.'  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  most  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic,  when  (;reat  armie«  vere  striring  tosobrert  it,  and  when 
not  only  valor  acd  efficiencj  in  the  field,  bot  the  highest  character  of 
statesmanship  in  council .  vas  needed.  It  vas  here  that  the  greatness  of 
the  man  was  made  apparent,  and  where  he  rendered  service  of  momentous 
value  to  the  uatiun. 

Mr.  Harlan  was  a  resident  of  Iowa  during  all  the  jears  of  her  statehood. 
having  come  to  the  Ttrrritory  just  before  the  admiraion  into  the  Cnion. 
In  the  year  1^47  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  infant  State  her  fiist 
superiiitendent  of  public  instruction,  and.  although  it  was  stibseqoentlT 
judicially  determined  that  the  election  was  premature,  yet  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  otiice  for  several  months,  long  enough  to  imfMirt  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  t-inbryo  school  system  of  Iowa.  Retiring  from  that  office  he 
coiitir.uvd  to  be  en^a^td  in  educational  work,  being  at  one  time  at  the 
h^ad  of  a  cijiktff  at  luwa  City.  v%hich  was  the  predecessor  of  the  State  Vni- 
verrity:  and  he  was  subsetjueutly  connected  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, of  uhich  iri."»titution  he  also  became  president. 

In  l'^.').'.  h^-  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  £nteriutr 
that  body  in  December  of  that  year,  he  became  associated  with  many  of 
the  h.adintr  men  of  the  c«»untry  of  tlie  period  immediatelj  precediucr  the 
CiNii  War.  It  was  his  fortune  to  survive  every  other  person  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  when  he  entered  it.  He  was  twice  re-elected  to  that 
boiiy.  He  WHS,  moreover,  the  la^t  person  selected  by  President  Lincoln 
for  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  which,  however,  he  did  not  enter  until  after  the 
death  of  the  President. 

Leaving  the  Senate  in  1S78,  Mr.  Harlan  has  since  then,  with  the  excen- 
ti(Hi  <»f  a  few  years'  service  in  an  important  government  position,  lived  in 
di^'nitied  retirement  at  the  city  which  has  been  his  home  for  nearly  fiftv 
years.  Yet  he  was  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  memory  of  his 
worth  and  usefulness  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  State  which  he  so  much 
honored. 

A  j^ood  man  has  jjone:  one  who  worthily  served  God  and  his  fellow- 
men;  one  who  was  a  pillar  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  State. 


TheapparoDt  success  althemtrnaure  adopt e<)  by  theTwentf-Rccenlb  Gen- 
rnbljr,  of  placing  all  the  Inntitntions  of  tho  State,  except  tbose 
which  are  purct;  educational,  under  the  control  oE  a  Hlngle  board,  coDHiat- 
ing  of  three  members,  juatifles  s  glance  at  tbe  preliminary  hietor;  leading 
up  to  the  establishment  of  this  board,  a  measure  wbloh  completely  revoln- 
iionized  institutional  management  in  Ibis  Stale. 

The  mode  ol  governing  our  State  ioslitotions  through  boards  each  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  and  subject  only  to  the  Qeneral  AHsemblj,  pre- 
vailed from  the  first.      Even  the  penitentiary  nt  Fort  Madisi 

lupeniaed  by  a  board  of  laspectora.       This  board  was  abolished  in 
IBliO,  au(t  the  manacetnent  of  tbe  prison  intrusted  to  the  warden,  subject 
to  supervislou  by  the  QoTernor,  wbu  might  remove  the  warden 
although  he  had  nothing  to  do  vith  the  appointment  of  that  offlcer,  eioept 
in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

The  first  thought  in  respect  of  supervision  of  the  institutions,  by  other 
than  their  separate  controlling  bodies,  was  that  n  board  should  be  estab- 
lished which  should  have  authority  to  Inspect  at  pleasure  the  several  lo- 
etitulions,  and  supervise  their  management  without,  however,  authority 
over  them.  Tbe  first  step  in  that  direction  may  be  found  in  the  act 
passed  by  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly  In  1872,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  hospitals  (or  the  insane,  with 
power  to  hear  complaints,  adinlninter  oaths,  and  even  lo  discharge  em- 
ployees or  nitendents  who  sbonld  be  Found  to  merit  It,  On  this  oom- 
mittee  Governor  Carpenter  appointed  ex-Governor  Ralph  P.  Lowe  of 
Eeoltuk,  Mrs.  M.  A.  P.  Darwin  of  Burlington,  and  Dr.  Luther  L.  Pease  of 
Mount  Ycmon.  It  was  an  admirably  selected  committee,  and  its  members 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with  zeal  and  earuestness.  Tbe 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  very  Indignant  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  such  a  law;  and.  although  kindly  and  courteous- 
ly treated  by  the  committee,  he  made  a  virulent  attack  on  U,  or,  rather  on 
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the  law  authorizing  its  work,  speaking  of  it  in  his  next  report  to  the  board, 
as  an  airt  whicli  warranted  concerning  it  euch  expresnions  as  these  quoted 
by  him  from  other:*:  "A  calamity  that  has  come  to  the  insane  of  lowaf"*  a 
**moHt  ahflurd  and  wicked  law,"  "an  absurdly  ignorant  and  Tillalnons  en- 
actment/' "the  most  absurd  lunacy  legislation  which  has,  perhaps,  ever 
been  heard  of."  These  remarks  (which  appear  to  hare  been  mainly  ut- 
tered at  a  meeting  of  superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  insane),  appear- 
ing  in  an  otficial  report  addressed  to  himself,  elicited  from  Governor  Car- 
penter a  criticinm,  or  rather  an  excoriation,  which  was  one  of  the  eterereit 
any  Governor  of  Iowa  has  put  into  an  official  paper.     He  said: 

That  tho  pvilf  w}iicli  were  anticipatiHl  as  an  effect  of  this  law  hare  not  followed. 
Ml  far  an  the  oxi>erimont  has  hoen  triod.  \»  proTeu  by  the  fact  that  the  pcrcenta^^ 
of  curot<  and  of  cai*os  improvod  iu  the  Mount  Pleasant  hoctpital  ha^  been  as  large  dor- 
inK  the  past  two  years  an  ever  beforo  in  the  history  of  this  or  other  hospitals.  It  14 
not  !«traiiiro  that  a  convoutiou  composed  entirely  of  Huperinteodents.  jealoatt  of  their 
powerH,  and  entraKcd  iu  the  iiinocoiit  amusemont  of  **niatoal  admiratiOD,**  should 
have  tlattere<l  the  professional  vanity  of  each  other  by  criticising  with  coarve  epi- 
thets a  law  and  a  leKisIaturo  that  constituted  a  tribunal  with  the  powers  and  dutie« 
of  thiH  committee;  hut  that  one  of  those  gentlemen  should,  months  after  the  ebulli- 
tion of  the  occasion  mifrht  be  suppofted  to  have  cooled  to  a  better  reason,  introduce 
epithets  which  wore  thrown  out  in  extemporaneous  and  self-^lorifyin^  sipeechett  into 
a  Krave  n>port  to  a  lefcinlature.  in  another  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  of  many  years 
of  unrestrained  iK>wor  over  those  incapable  «)f  sclf-directicm,  even  upon  a  cnltiTated 
mind.  This  committee  will  have  proved  itself  of  irreat  utility  if  it  accomplish  qo 
other  gooil  than  to  rid  the  State  for  the  future  of  such  arrogance. 

The  never ity  of  this  rebuke  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it  came 
from  one  of  the  most  mild-mannered  of  men.  As  intimated,  the  superin- 
tendent left  the  State;  but  the  statute  which  so  aroused  his  ire  was  not 
sufficiently  repulHive  to  him,  although  it  remained  entirely  unchanged,  to 
prevent  his  returning  to  tho  superintendency  of  the  hospital  several  years 
afterwards,  and  resuming  its  superintendency. 

In  his  retiring  message  to  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly,  OoTemor 
Carpenter,  referring  again  to  the  Visiting  Commitce,  thus  commented  on 
its  work: 

The  committee  have  f^one  thorouf^hly,  intellifrimtly,  and  consciontioasly  OTer  the 
trroiiiid  connectrHl  with  their  dbties,  and  have  made  a  n^port  which  should  be  read  by 
every  citizen  and  thoroii»(hly  studie<l  by  every  IcKislator.  Without  sumRiarixinir  its 
facts  or  its  amiimeiit'*  I  refer  the  entire  document  to  your  careful  consideration.  It 
lias  co.^t  time,  thought,  corresiK>ndence,  and  careful  investigation,  and  abonl^j  receive 
nieritt'd  attention. 

And  here  it  is  proi)er  for  me  to  say  that  in  my  judtrment  the  duties  of  this  commit- 

[>      \i.-it'li    uii/<li    u<l/lil  ii  mill    mnniKortj    no    innv  K<>    flirkiiirKf    ivifiA     BltCklllrl     !««&    «b>5^^ ■    ^- 


tni'  neeus  ot  the  iii.xtituTions  rney  are  set  to  supervise,  ny  tne  local  loeiing  of  the  town 
in  which  it  may  lx>  located.  But  this  c<Mnmiitee,  looking  over  the  whole  field  could 
impartially  determine  the  relative  appropriations  which  should  be  made  to  each.  It 
w^ould  be  a  standing'  conunittee  to  examine  andadjui^t  any  complaints  of  miamanase- 
ment.  If  our  prison  discipline  should  bt^  advancisi  to  conform  more  nearly  to  mod- 
ern theories,  this  lH».Md  could  suiKTvisc  the  clas^itication,  and  examine  applications 
and  recouunrnd  to  the  (Jovernor  tit  suhj(»cts  for  clemency. 

Hut  I  cannot  ciihirKe  upon  niatt4>rs  which  will  suKwrest  themselves  to  the  loirislator 
1  am  le<l.  however,  to  remark  that  the  committt^^  could  consider  and  recommend  the 
character,  cost,  and  style  of  huildincs  which  wimld  bo  most  economical  and  best 
adapted  to  th«>  purpos<>8  of  these  several  institntitmn.      I  have  louff  ««ntertained  the 

iittinion   tlint.  unions  n  iiiihlir   biiilditiL'  is  intr>iiil(>rl  fnr  firnnmAnt  AA  ivnil  »*  ■.axi*^_ 


The  ' 


thelii 

Thus  vBB  made  the  Hrst  rraomniiMidatlun  ton-urds  u  board  which  should 
have  an;  sort  of  stiperviHion  over  nil  Ihe  inslitutiDns.  The  plan  had  al- 
teadj  beea  tried  in  Bome  of  the  other  states,  and  ia  believed  lo  bo  yet  in 
Toi^e  wherever  it  has  been  adopted.  The  proposed  board  of  charities 
was.  It  will  be  noted,  to  be  only  au  advisor;  bodj.  which  it  was  cxpuoted 
would  not  onl;  make  suitable  suggeallons  to  the  governinnc  boards,  bat 
would  BO  inform  itself  as  to  the  needs  of  the  several  institutions  as  to  be 
Able  to  make  inteUifjent  recommendations  to  Ihe  General  Assemblj  auch 
88  that  body  would  be  like);  to  heed.  Senators  Elias  Jcssup  o(  Hardin. 
and  John  S.  Woolson  of  Henr;.  each  introduced  bills  to  carry  out  this 
recDQimendalion.  These  bills  were  consolidated  into  one.  which  passed 
the  senate  30  lo  18;  bul  do  action  was  taken  In  the  honse. 

Qovornor  Ncwbold.  who  acted  as  goverDor  after  the  retiremenl;  of  Oov- 
etnor  Kirkwood  to  enter  the  U,  6.  Senate,  made  like  recoratoeadatlon  to 
the  Seventeenth  General  AaeeinMv.  nx  fottown: 


inn  cammiClee 


The  B«id  Bflpct  of  this  Mimmiii 


drefon 


lutitut 


-rtivp  ROpfrviHlnn.  aoddnrlna 
i  II  clearing  one  of  the  hoflpitals 
the  iirnvsit  eharaoE*r.  inrolv- 
runnectod  with  the  in«titution, 
iiiE  impniiirielieB.  slIaHtm  un- 
iu  the  DiaDfliceraent  of  oar  hew 
be  eiteoded  to  all  the  benevo- 
^reateU  (or  that  purpose. 

In  Jannsry,  lltT8,  Honorable  John  H.  Gear  became  Governor.  That  slates- 
man's  lifetime  habit  of  acute  observation  led  him,  after  visiting  some  of 
the  inslitntions,  lo  believe  that  something  more  radical  was  needed  than 
the  creation  of  a  new  supervisory  board :  and  It  was  nut  long  before  he  in- 
terested the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  In  Ihe  project.  Meantime, 
however,  a  special  comtulltee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  Gov- 
ernor Newbold's  recommendation,  which  commitlee,  through  its  chair- 
man, Hun.  Gamaliel  Jaqua  uf  Tama  count;,  pceacnled.  February  23,  a  bill 
"to  create  a  elate  board  of  charities."  I>n  the  2nth  uf  March  Ihe  bill  was 
taken  np  and  referred  to  a  special  committee,  on  which,  besides  Hun. 
Thomas  dpdegraff  of  Clayton  aa  chairman,  and  Mr.  Jaqua,  were  Hon.  Nor- 
man B.  Holbrooi<  of  Iowa,  Hon.  John  H.  King  of  Hampton,  aud  Hon. 
Smith  H.  Mallory  uf  Lucas.  Thiscommitteeon  the  (olio wing  day  reported 
a  substitnle  in  which  were  embodied  the  ideas  of  Governor  Gear  on  the 
subject.  It  eslnblished  a  bonrd  of  mnnngers.  cunslsting  uf  throe  persons, 
tu  be  appointed  by  Ihe  Governor  and  the  Eieeutlve  Cuuncil,  which  board 
were  to  have  supervision  of  all  the  State's  institulions.  except  the  nnirer- 
sity,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  reform  school.  Bach  manager  waa  to  have 
a  salary  of  (I.n00a  year,  which  amount  Ihe  house  repeatedly  refused  to 
change,  althoui^h  repeated  attempts  were  made  both  to  raise  and  to  lower 
it.  The  bill  was  amended  before  It  passed  so  fts  to  place  the  penilentlariea 
under  the  control  of  the  board.  The  bill  passed  the  house  Ihe  same  day  by 
a  vote  of  61  to  Z<J.    That  there  was  no  parly  isiae  raUed  on  the  bill  ia  seen 
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by  the  inanDor  in  which  the  several  partieB  divided,  thus:  Republicans — 
aye  48,  do  21:  Democrat!*—  aye  15,  no  (>;  Greenbackers— aye  1,  no  2. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  senate,  March  23,  its  title  had  been  changed 
80  ati  tu  read  ''A  bill  for  an  act  to  create  a  board  of  control  for  certain 
State  institntionn/*  It  was  taken  up  the  same  day.  A  motion  by  Hon. 
Moses  A.  McCoid  of  Jefferson  county,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  was  lost, 
20  to  24.  It  was  here  amended  by  striking  from  the  bill  the  proviAions  re- 
garding the  agricultural  college  and  the  normal  school.  An  attempt  to 
order  the  bill  to  a  third  reading  immediately  was  defeated,  the  vote  stand- 
ing 30  to  18,  not  two-thirds.  The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
*'fco-morrow;"  but  it  happened  that  "to-morrow"  was  the  final  day  for  ad- 
journment, and  the  bill  was  not  reached.  The  vote  on  ordering  it  to  a 
third  reading  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  bill 
in  the  senate.     It  was  aH  follows: 

Yeas-  Delos  Arnold  of  Marshall,  Samuel  L.  Bestow  of  Lucas,  Wm.  W. 
Blackman  of  Mitchell,  Henry  C.  Carr  of  Cedar,  Daniel  D.  Chase  of  Hamil- 
ton, Henry  L.  Dashiel  of  Monroe,  Stephen  L.Dows  of  Linn,  Lemuel  Dwelle 
of  W' orth,  Augustin  W\  Ford  of  Harrison.  Eldin  J.  Harstshorn  of  Palo  Alto. 
Alfred  Hebnrd  of  Montgomery,  Martin  N.  Johnson  of  Winneshiek,  Samuel 
H.  Rinne  of  Allamakee,  Albert  H.  Lawrence  of  Plymouth,  Philip  W.  Liew. 
ellen  of  Page,  John  L.  McCormack  of  Marion,  Gregg  A.  Madson  of  Wapello. 
Samuel  D.  Nichols  uf  Guthrie,  John  Patterson  of  Des  Moines,  John  J.  Rus- 
sell, of  Greene,  John  T.  Stoneman  of  Clayton,  Fred  Teale  of  I>ecatur, 
Robert  C.  Webb  of  Polk,  George  F.  W'right  of  Pottawattamie,  and  Lafay- 
ette Young  of  Cass  —25. 

Noes— Ezekiel  Clark  of  Johnson.  W'illiam  A.  Foster  of  Scott.  William 
H.  Gallup  of  Story,  Thomas  R.  Gilmore  of  Mahaska,  William  Graham  of 
Wnrrcn,  Moses  M.  Ham  of  Dubuque.  Thomas  Hanna  of  Muscatine,  Merritt 
W.  Hnnnoii  uf  Buchanan.  Snnford  Harued  of  Keokuk,  Aaron  Kimball  of 
Howard.  William  Larrabec  of  Fnyctte.  Moses  A.  McCoid  of  Jefferson,  Wil- 
liam A.  Maginnis  of  Jackson.  Nathani(>l  A.  Merrell  of  Clinton,  John  Meyer 
of  Jasper,  Joshua  Miller  of  Ap]>anoose,  John  N.  W.  Rumple  of  Iowa,  James 
M.  Shelley  of  Ijoo.  William  Wilson  rf  Wa-^hington,  Horatio  A.  Wonn  of 
Davis,  and  John  S.  Woolson.  of  Henry — 21. 

Of  the  yeas  four,  and  the  nays  seven,  were  Democrats. 

Thus  narrowly  was  prevented  the  establishment,  twenty  years  earlier 
than  the  final  consunimation.  of  the  bt>ard  of  ccmtrol. 

In  his  message  to  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly,  Governor  Gear, 
rt'('urring  to  the  subject,  said: 

How  lx».st  to  maiiairi*  o«hiratioiial.  clmritahlo.  and  ppiial  iustitutions  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  rnt^aKod  tli(>  thoimht.^  of  many  of  tiii'  best  miuds  and  philanthrop- 
ists of  the  day.  Tin*  rcsnlt  lia-  boon,  in  most  casos.  to  creato  additionRi  su[jorvifior>' 
t)oards.  such  as  "hoards  of  Cliaritios."  "Conunissionors.  *  etc.,  all  of  which  aro  ex- 
Hon'^ivc,  and  iinposi*  additionalhurdon^  on  tin*  taxpayers. 

On  ('xaminati<»n  of  tho  workintr>  of  tlu»  systom.  1  am  clear  in  the  opiuiou  that,  in- 
stead of  incroasinif  stipervi.^inir  boainh.  tin*  host  t him?  to  do,  in  the  interest  of  ^ood 
»fovornm(»nt  and  economy,  would  bo  to  nMhiro  tho  number  of  boards. 

If  tho  oloomosynary  institutii>n><  of  tho  Stato  were  placeil  under  one  **Board  of 
Control"  consisting  of  throo  nu'nibors,  who  r-hould  b«»  paid  a  fair  salary"  and  artual 
traveling  oxponsos,  and  l>o  conipi'lh'd  to  >,'ivo  their  whole  attentiou  to  tho  institutions. 
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innHtlaHeil,  Iroinm;  twayi!Bni'til»erTntion  and  ei 
work  to  tha  advniitmRe  of  bnlh  tlie  Stale  and  iIik  i 
—'      "  '      "     i1  flhuold  bo  placed  iu 


Tfae  AKrlcDlrural  Colleso.  bniDK  -- 
BF  il  is.  Ths  Relorm  ScDool,  bains 
supenlBlDii  of  (he  EKi«cotiiB, 


,-  _.  Ihn  RaronU  of  Iho  UnivtrBitj-. 

'tllutloD  of  pKllliar  character,  should  bo  luft 

..  a  dogn*  peDKl  abonld  be  placed  under  the 

ion  ot  (he  ExivotlfB,  aa  are  the  peaiteDtiariea.     By  ailoptlnR  this  HyBteoi, 

...iDid  be  recnred  direct  reapooalbilitr.  Himiilicltir  of  (u]mioiatnitlaD.  and  tha 

elimltiatlai]  of  iDHuencaB  wbtch  mual  DMCuarllr  grow  up.  owing  totbafrntt  that  tba 
TBriouB  BlwinoarDBry  iitaUtoCioiiB  are  acalterrd  aniDndtheStiito.iiMteKdotall  brine 
located  atone  place,  which  ahonld  hate  been  tba  polk;  rromtiie  lint.  Theparchua 
□r  rnpplloB,  each  ae  fupl.  Rrocvrtes.  ete  ,  iu  large  quBotilles  by  public  bide,  wnnld  be 
made  at  the  minimum  market  rattu :  tbe  keeping  of  the  bodia  or  the  fnatitBtlona  in 
B  uniform  eiinplo  maaoer.  would  work  remilta  which  would  in  their  eeaaoaif  mts. 
thousands  of  dollarB  anunally  to  the  State,  and  at  the  sanie  time  be  beneficial, to  tlia 
iuBtitutioii''.  Tbo  pnipoHllioD  ie  further  coniroeuded  by  the  additional  tact  that 
there  would  be  but  three  boards  with  wbicb  to  make  aeltlementa  in  place  of  ten 
which  we  bate  unilFr  the  preeent  sistem. 

Hon.  John  H.  Kiug  introduced  in  the  bouse,  in  1880,  h  bill  for  the  crea- 
tiuu  of  H  bonrd  ot  control,  which  was  reported  from  the  coiniuittes  without 
Fecouimendation,  und  no  action  appenrs  to  have  been  taken  on  the  mea- 

Governor  Sherman,  who  8  acoeeded,  renewed  the  recommend  all  on  tor  a 
board  of  chlirilleB,  eipreasInK  himself  as  finiil;  in  faTor  of  the  separate 
board  ayaten),  bnt  urging;  IheeatBlillslinient  of  what  he  denoniinuted  a  Slate 
BuptTvisory  board,  repenting  the  recommendBlionin  both  his  rneBsageito 
(he  General  Assemblj.  Governor  Sherman  hbb  eolhusiasticftllj  in  favor 
of  IhiH  mode  of  suiicrvlsion. 

Tb<!  next  recommendation  came  from  Governor  Boiea  to  the  leglalature 
of  IHUS.  which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  board  to  control  all  the  iuatitutiona 
should  be  establiabed,  or  a  superriaor}^  board  with  extenaive  powers.  Two 
years  later,  he  reuewed  the  former  recommendation,  emphaaizing  it.  At- 
tumptH  were  made  in  the  legislature,  at  different  timea.  to  enact  a  board 
of  control  law.  but  the  time  had  not  come  for  it.  nor  did  it  cotne  until  the 
legialature  had  before  it  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Twentf-elxth  General  Asaemblj  to  investigate  the  workin|{s  of  the  several 
iuBtitutloDs.  That  report  settled  the  matter,  and  the  measure  got  a  de- 
cided majority  in  each  of  the  houses. 


IOWA  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  following  "points  of  history"  relating  to  this  subject 
were  compiled  by  Mr,  E.  L.  Snbiu,  from  the  newspapers  of 
that  period  on  file  in  the  Historical  Department: 

When,  in  the  spring  of  ISiC.  wi 
broke  oat,  Iowa  Territory  was  ol 
Clarke  was  Governor. 

With  the  beginning  of  war,  the  President  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  eall  for  so.oon  volunteers.  When  he  did  this  he  asked  for  a  regiment 
from  Iowa  Territory. 

June  1,  184i>,  Governor  Clarke,  from  the  (executive  office  at  Burlington, 
issncd  a  proclamation  to  Iowa  people,  slating  that  a  regiment  of  volnnteers 
was  wanted.      This  proclamation  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  papers  of  that  pe- 
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riod;  among  others  in  The  Bloomington  Heraid.  BlooiliingtoQ  is  now  Man- 
catine. 

The  Territory  was  aflame  with  excitement,  and  in  Bloomin^on  a  mass 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  resolutions  supporting  the  gOYernment  were 
adopted.  A  patriotic  song  is  published  in  one  of  the  June  Issncs  of  The 
Herald. 

On  June  2(>,  The  Herald  states  that  already  twelre  companies  hare  been 
rained — two  in  Des  Moines  county,  two  in  Van  Buren,  two  in  Lee,  one  in 
Muscatine,  one  in  Louisa,  one  in  Washington,  one  in  Dubuque,  one  in 
Johnson,  and  one  in  Linn.  Only  ten  companies  were  wanted.  TheHercUd 
remarks  that  probably  the  first  ten  applications  will  be  the  ones  granted. 

There,  so  far  as  The  Herald  appears  to  show,  the  record  of  the  tweWe 
companies  ends.  Reasonably  careful  investigation  of  the  data  of  the  times 
does  not  throw  any  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Niles^  Register  for  1846  says  that  Governor  Clarke  offered,  or  at  least 
paid  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  offering,  the  command  of  **the  Iowa  regi- 
ment*' to  Ex-Governor  John  Chambers,  but  that  the  former  Territorial 
executive  was  too  feeble  to  accept.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  mention 
Niles'  Register  makes  of  *^he  Iowa  Regiment.'* 

However,  Niles*  Register  of  about  this  time  says  that  an  independent 
company  of  volunteers  has  been  mustered  in  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory, and  will  probably  be  stationed  there.  This  company  roil  is 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Historical  Record  (Iowa  City,  1885).  The 
company  was  mustered  in  July  16,  1847,  having  enlisted,  like  a  regiment, 
for  twelve  months  unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  names  of  the  organizations  of  troops  that  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions on  Mexican  soil,  and  published  in  one  of  the  histories  of  the  war,  in 
the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Department,  have  no  representation 
from  Iowa,  save  the  Mormon  Battalion,  and  Company  K  of  the  Fifteenth 
United  States  Infantry. 

While  the  Mormons  were  crossing  the  Territory,  Capt.  James  Allen,  of 
the  First  Dragoons,  was  sent  by  the  government  to  enlist  a  battalion  from 
them.  He  appeared  at  Mt.  Pisgah,  a  Mormon  station,  in  Jnne,  1846. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Council  Bluffs.  Hav- 
ing conferred  with  the  Mormon  leaders,  he  not  only  secured  their  consent 
to  the  enlistment,  but  obtained  even  a  warning  from  Brigham  Yonng  to 
the  Saints,  that  if  they  desired  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased,  they  mnst 
furnirth  a  battalion  for  the  war. 

Five  hundred  men  were  speedily  enrolled,  and  July  20,  they  left  the 
Missouri  river  for  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  Mormon  battalion  did  good 
work  in  the  war. 

The  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry  was  recruited  from  the  Central 
United  States.  Ohio  furnished  six  companies,  Michigan  two,  Wisconsin 
one,  Iowa  one.  The  Iowa  Company  was  Co.  K.  Edwin  Gutlirie  of  Fort 
MadiHon  was  its  Captain.  Isaac  Griffith — "Old  Churubusoo" — lately  of 
Des  Moines,  but  then  of  Fort  Madison,  was  a  sergeant.  The  company  re- 
ported nt  Vera  Cruz,  July  10,  1847,  and  served  in  a  number  of  engage- 
ment h.  Capt.  Guthrie  died  from  wounds  received.  Fredrick  D.  Mills,  of 
Burlington,  was  Major  of  the  regiment,  and  was  killed  in  the  attack  on 
San  Antonio  Jacinto,  Mexico,  August  20,  1847.  Sergeant  Griflfith  lost  an 
arm  in  the  Battle  of  Churubusco. 

These  (jucries  now  naturally  arise:  What  became  of  the  twelve  com- 
panies that  rushed  to  form  the  regiment  asked  by  the  president?  Was  the 
regiment  ever  organized? 

The  n^gimeiit  wns  never  organized.     The  following  letter 
from  the  then  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the  Iowa  volun- 


teers,  like  those  of  these  later  times,  were  eager  to  be  orgaii- 
ized  and  go  to  tht-  front,  but  thnt  they  were  not  needed, 
Iowa  had  then  but  a  small  population,  and  doubtless  Capt. 
Guthrie's  company  was  its  full  (juota: 

Was  Dkpabthbmt,  Wihbikotos,  Nov.  25,  ISiii. 
His  ExceVmry  Jnmet  Clarke.  Oorerniir  of  loira,  Burlington^  lottia: 

Sia:— I  have  the  honor  lo  ack  now  ledge  the  receipt  ol  Jour  Exeellenej'B 
letter  of  the  ISlh  instant,  slating  that  (he  regiment  of  Iowa  vulaateera  are 
BaxioQS  to  be  called  into  notiTe  service,  and  to  iaforui  j ou  that  their  pa- 
triotic wisheB  cannot  now  be  gratifled  conaiBtenllr  with  the  olalma  of  other 
States.  Very  respectfutlj,  jonr  Obt.  Serrt,, 

W.  Ii.  MiBcy, 
Stcrr.tary  of  Har. 

Part  of  the  Mormon  battalion  was  mustered  out  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  July.  1847,  and  the  remainder  at  San 
Diego  the  following  March.  This  battalion  never  took  part 
in  any  battle.  The  record  of  its  losses  shows  but  nine 
deaths,  nnder  the  heading — "Ordinary"- — something  quite 
unusual  with  a  body  of  men  on  such  a  long  march.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  letters  of  Gov.  Clarke  have  not  yet 
bff  n  found  in  the  War  Department.  U.  S.  Senator  John  H. 
Gear  has  lately  asked  that  careful  search  be  made  for  them. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  ELLIOTT  COUES. 

This  widely  known  nalhor  died  nt  the  hospital  ol  the  Jobaa  Hopkins 
UnlTtTBit;  in  BultimoTe  on  Christmas  dsj.  IS99.  He  was  widely  known  as 
a  general  naturalist,  but  hit)  moat  dUtingnishing  works  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  omitholoKy.  The  most  impurtant  was  "The  Key  to  North  Aineri- 
can  Birds,"  Bn  elaborate  work  which  has  pHiwed  through  Be»eral  editions 
and  is  still  in  demand.  His  "Birds  of  the  Northwest"  and  "BirdH  of  the 
Colorado  Valley"  come  neil  in  importance.  The  cyclopedias  give  a  list  of 
thirteen  Important  works  of  which  he  was  Ihe  author,  in  addition  to  seTecal 
hundred  monograplis  and  scientific  papers.  For  a  time  he  edited  the 
zoological  department  of  Che  American  Nal-uralist,  and  was  also  connected 
with  several  other  natarnl  history  periodicals.  He  was  the  compiler  of  the 
natnral  history  deflnitions  in  "The  Century  Dictionary,'"  a  work  which  em- 
ployed his  time  for  several  years.  He  had  also  edited  editions  of  the 
travels  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Oen.  Pike,  and  several  other  western  eiplor- 
ers.  He  had  taken  an  eHpecial  Interest  in  this  magnKine  and  intended  to 
write  for  it  an  article  on  Ihe  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  "Iowa."  In  ed- 
iting the  books  of  travel  he  journeyed  up  l>oth  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  ranking  a  cnrefnl  eiamination  of  Ihe  regions  traversed  by  the  early 
explorers.  He  told  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  he  conld  locate  every 
camp  made  by  L.ewis  and  Clark  and  Pike.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive learning,  not  only  In  the  direction  of  natural  history,  bnt  also  In 
languages  and  general  literature.  Hia  death  at  the  early  age  of  57  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  BcientlHc  and  historical  Literature. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Alvin  Saundxbs  was  born  at  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky,  July  12,  1817; 
he  died  at  Omaha,  NebraRka,  November  1, 1899.  His  family  were  origin- 
ally from  Virginia,  but  settled  in  Kentucky  where  they  remained  until  1829, 
when  they  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  Alvin's  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  enjoyed  only  the  limited  advantages  of  educa- 
tion at  that  day  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  In  his  case  this 
amounted  to  but  three  months  each  winter.  His  father  **gave  him  his  time" 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when  he  struck  out  for  himself.  Coming  to 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Henry  county,  in  1836,  he  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  that  ^'Athens  of  Iowa.*'  He  engaged  in  merchandizing  and  banking 
with  his  brother,  Presley  Saunders.  This  firm  was  successful  in  business 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Three  years  after 
he  settled  in  Mt.  Pleasant  he  received  a  commission  from  President  Van 
Buren  as  postmaster  of  that  town,  in  which  position  he  served  seven  years. 
In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  From  that  time  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Iowa— one  of  its  honored  and  best  known  citi- 
zens. In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  re-elected  four  years 
later,  serving  in  the  regular  sessions  of  1854,  *56,  *58,  and  '60,  and  in  the 
extra  sessions.  While  active  and  influential  in  all  of  the  legislation  of  that 
period,  he  was  especially  so  in  securing  the  establishing  of  our  first  Insane 
Hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  This  project  was  fought  with  intense  bitterness. 
The  proposed  asylum  was  alleged  to  be  a  needless  affair,  a  job  simply 
started  for  the  benefit  of  a  locality  and  largely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  for  a  century.  But  for  the  efforts  of  Alvin  Saunders  the 
project  would  have  been  delayed  for  years.  The  State  Senate,  especially 
in  the  sessions  of  1858-60,  contained  an  unusual  number  of  able  men, 
among  whom  Mr.  Saunders  was  one  of  the  foremost.  He  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  and 
reappointed  in  1865.  Upon  the  admission  of  Nebraska  as  a  State  he  was 
chosen  one  of  its  first  U.  S.  Senators,  serving  six  years.  Mr.  Saunders  was 
an  able  and  Buccossful  business  man,  closely  identified  with  the  progress 
and  development  of  Iowa  while  he  resided  within  the  State  and  equally  so 
of  the  State  of  hiiD  adoption.  He  had  amassed  a  handsome  fortune  which 
was  swept  away  by  the  panic  of  1873;  but  with  characteristic  foresight 
and  energy  he  went  to  work  again  and  not  only  paid  off  every  dollar  he 
owed,  but  acquired  a  sufficient  competency  to  make  his  last  years  comfort- 
able. An  able,  just  and  honest  man,  his  life  was  full  of  usefulness  and  he 
rendered  his  country  and  the  two  states  in  which  he  resided  valuable  ser- 
vices which  will  long  be  remembered. 


JoHiAii  P.  Walton  was  born  in  New  I pnwich.  New  Hampshire, Febmary 
26,  1820;  he  died  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  November  24,  1899.  Hecametothis 
State  with  his  parents  in  1838,  their  course  of  travel  being  by  way  of  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  At  this  last  place  they  took  a 
steamboat  for  the  voyage  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi.  That  is 
how  people  came  West  in  those  days.  The  family  settled  at  Qeneva,  a 
promising  settlement  three  miles  above  the  present  city  of  Muscatine. 
i'hat  rej^ion  was  then  a  portion  of  Wisconsin  Territory.  A  bill  is  said  to 
have  passed  the  Iowa  territorial  legislature  making  Geneva  the  county 
seat,  but  which  was  vetoed  by  (iovernor  Lucas.  Of  this  we  find  no  oflAcial 
record.  His  father  died  four  years  later,  when  he  and  his  widowed  mother 
removed  to  Muscatine,  their  settlement  in  that  city  dating  from  1842. 
Young  Josiah  ran  the  first  vegetable  and  milk  wagon  in  Muscatine.  This  led 
up  to  the  Island  Commission  Business,  the  Royal  Canning  Factory  and  the 
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famoun  ereameriea  of  tbat  county.  After  bU  dealltiga  in  milk  and  yegetn- 
bles  he  lieeame  a  carpenter  ami  worked  some  years  lu  bailding  honees, 
wherever  he  could  find  a  job.  Some  portion  ol  (his  time  hewaitonlj  alite 
to  couimRnd  '$1^  per  month,  payable  in  goods  at  the  stores.  This  whr  the 
only  "currency"  ii(  that  period,  and  Sflceii  hours  conatitnted  a  days'  work. 
Later  on  he  engaged  in  moTing  bnlldings.  both  tho»e  bnilt  of  wood  nod 
masonry.  In  18.17  be  married  Miss  Mary  Eliiabeth  Barrovs  of  ClajTille, 
aevi  York.  Bin  ainbltlon  led  him  to  the  study  uf  nio  hit  n't  ore  and  Home  of 
the  fiDest  liulldingB  in  Muscatine  and  tbe  surrounding  country  are  Baniplcs 
of  his  work.  Hb  also  acted  (or  many  yeors  u«  Meteorological  Obaerrer  tor 
the  United  Statec  Weather  Signal  Service  Bureau.  This  WeatbeT  Eecord 
involved  the  moat  careful  observations  for  forty-seven  yearn,  the  Srst 
twenty-one  at  whifh  were  made  and  recorded  by  Hon.  T.  8.  Patvln.  After 
Mr.  Farvln'fl  time  thix  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Walton.  He  was  one  of  the 
foundera  o(  the  Muacatiae  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  wan  at  one 
time  president,  and  one  of  its  trustees  from  the  hennaing.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Epiacopal  church,  baring  Ijccu  conHrmed  by  the 
late  Bishop  Henr;  W.  Lee  in  1854.  During  the  last  dozen  years  he  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  writin;;  and  printing  the  early  history  of  that 
portion  of  Iowa,  mote  eopecially,  however,  of  Muscstine  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  We  have  had  no  more  enterprising  and  industrious  gatherer 
of  muteriais  for  the  history  of  our  State.  The  Historical  Department  has 
been  indebted  to  Mr.  Walton  for  many  valuable  pamphlets  and  leaflets, 
which  fact  we  are  glad  to  place  on  record.  He  was  a  man  of  great  usefiil- 
neKH.  with  energy  and  public  spirit  seldom  equalled.  The  Saturiiay  Mail, 
of  Muscatine,  contained  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  |;ood  and 
useful  man.  from  the  pen  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Walton  Beatty. 

Jo&H  S.  WooLBOH  was  born  lu  Erie  counlv,  New  York.  December  (1. 1S40; 
he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dccemlier  4,  18»!1.  His  parents  resided  in 
Erie  county  until  18R6,  when  they  removed  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Henry  county,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  began  the 
study  of  the  law.  In  March.  186Z,  he  was  appointed  assistant- pay  master  in 
the  navy,  and  assigned  Id  service  on  the  nloop-of-war  Housatonic.  He  was 
on  board  this  ship  at  the  time  she  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  The  officers  and  crew  look  to  the  water  and  he  was  picked 
up  with  others,  uninjured.  Ec  wa?  present  at  Ihc  attach  on  Fort  Bumter, 
and  at  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  He  was  also  on  the  James  river  at  the 
capture  of  Richmond.  He  retired  from  the  nuvul  service  in  December, 
ima.  Returning,  be  completed  his  legal  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18fl6.  He  was  for  several  years  the  law  partner  of  Judge  W.  I.  Babb. 
In  1876  he  was  chosen  (o  the  State  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  re-elected 
in  1BT7  for  the  full  term  of  four  yearn.  Be  proved  himself  an  able  and  in- 
Hueutial  senator.  He  was  seoretarv  oF  the  Mt.  Pleasant  school  board  sev- 
eral years,  and  In  1870  became  cbairuiao  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Commia- 
sioDers  of  Insanity.  Upon  the  death  of  James  M.  Love.  U.  8.  Judge  of  the 
Southern  district  uf  Iowa,  Mr.  Woolson  was  appointed  to  the  place.  In 
this  position  be  became  one  of  the  leading  joriHts  of  the  Middle  West,  dis- 
tlngoished  for  his  legal  knowledge,  his  promptness  in  expediting  the 
business  of  the  court,  and  for  the  certainty  with  which  the  penalties  of  the 
federal  laws  were  enforced  upon  incorrigible  tranBgresaors.  He  alwaya 
dealt  moat  leniently  with  youthful  offenders,  and  with  men  who  came  be- 
fore him  charged  with  a  Srst  otTense.  In  a  case  where  the  plea  of  guilty 
was  entered,  before  proceeding  to  pronounce  sentence,  he  made  the  most 
thorough  investigation  into  the  man's  character  and  standing  np  to  the 
time  he  went  astray,  aniions  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  mitigating 
mstauce.  It  was  always  a  terrible  strain  upon  him  to  pronounce  a 
e  sentence,  as  he  Bometimei  bad  to  do,  in  the  pceaenoe  of  a  weeping 
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wife.  Whenever  he  felt  that  the  ends  of  justice  had  been  reached  he  wa8 
always  ready  to  ask  for  the  offender's  pardon.  When  Jadge  Woolson 
signed  a  petition  it  was  deemed  safe  to  follow  him  in  the  plea  for  mercy. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character,  the  soul  of  honor,  an  al- 
ways upright  Christian  gentleman,  well  known  throughout  the  State,  and 
universally  esteemed.  In  the  maturity  of  his  mental  powers,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  many  useful  years  before  him,  he  seemed  but  a  short  time  ago 
to  be  singularly  fortunate  in  his  position  and  surroundings.  But  he  fell  a 
victim  to  overwork  and  passed  away  when  his  career  of  nsefulness  seemed 
fullest  of  promise. 

William  MgEntybb  Dyx  was  bom  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1831;  he  died  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  November  18, 1899.  He  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  July  1, 1849,  and  graduated  Ko. 
82  in  his  class  of  52,  July  1, 1853.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  was  No.  84  in  the 
same  class.  He  served  until  November  9, 1854,  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant  of 
Infantry,  when  he  was  promoted  to  2d  lieutenant.  He  was  stationed  at 
various  places  from  Fort  Columbus,  New  York,  to  Fort  Reading,  California, 
and  at  many  posts  on  the  Texas  and  western  frontiers.  He  was  promoted 
to  captain  of  the  8th  Infantry,  May  14,  1861.  Governor  Eirkwood  ap- 
pointed him  colonel  of  the  20th  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry  August  26,  1862. 
He  had  previously  served  on  mustering  duty  for  some  months  in  this  State. 
From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  upon  actire  duty, 
participating  in  many  important  battles.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
seige  of  Vicksburg  and  in  most  of  the  important  events  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf.  He  was  brevetted  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  in  the 
Regular  Army,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.  On  March  81, 1865,  he 
wuH  made  brevet  brigadier-general  of  Volunteers.  After  the  wac  he  went  back 
to  his  rank  of  major  of  the  4th  Regular  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  until 
September  7,  1870.  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  his  own  request. 
Returning  to  Iowa  he  settled  at  Marion,  Linn  county,  as  a  farmer,  where  he 
remained  until  1873.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  serred 
in  the  Khedive's  army,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Abys- 
sinia. He  returned  to  this  country  in  1879  and  served  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  1883-86.  In  1888 
this  gnllunt  soldier  uf  fortune  wont  to  Corca,  where  he  became  military  ad- 
viser and  instructor-general  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  that  country,  in- 
troducing modern  equipments  and  methods.  He  returned  in  1899,  '^o  die 
at  home  at  last."  He  wrote  a  valuable  book  on  '^Moslem  Egypt  and  Chris- 
tian Abyssinia,  or  Military  Service  under  the  Khedive,"  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  that  region.  Though  not  attaining  the  highest  rank 
and  positit)n.  Gen.  Dye  made  a  brilliant  and  enduring  record  in  the  service 
of  his  own  country  before  accepting  service  abroad. 


John  I.  Blaib  was  ]>orn  in  Warren  county.  New  Jersey,  August  22, 1802; 
ho  died  at  Blairstown,  New  Jersey,  December  2,  181>9.  He  was  directly  de- 
scended from  John  Blair  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  this  country 
in  1720.  His  education  was  limited  to  a  few  months  in  the  common  schools 
during  the  winter  and  ended  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eleven.  He  imme- 
diately entered  a  store  at  Hope,  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
business.  He  remained  there  until  1821  when  he  settled  in  Blairstown,  New 
Jersey,  in  co-partnership  with  John  Blair,  a  relative,  and  established  a  gen- 
eral country  store.  Two  years  later  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  he 
continued  the  business  for  forty  years,  establishing  branches  in  several 
neighI)oring  towns,  and  in  Johnsonsburg,  New  York.  He  also  became  in- 
terested in  flouring  mills,  cotton  manufactures  and  buying  and  selling 
country  produce.  He  tilled  the  office  of  postmaster  in  Blairstown  forty 
years.   From  the  year  184G  he  was  connected  with  the  building  of  railroads. 
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in  which  he  aoquired  h  vast  fortune,  wh)i:h  hux  been  eRtiuiBleil  at  $IOOJXIO,' 
000.  His  aperatloDB  extended  into  Iowa,  WlBcon»in,  KansaB,  NebraBka, 
Dakate,  Miftsuuri  and  TcxaB.  He  huilt  the  ftrat  railroad  acroBB  this  State 
from  thi>  Miaaisnippi  to  the  Miinouri,  anil  later  more  than  two  thousand 
milea  in  lown  and  Ncbruaka,  He  became  a  director  in  BoTenteen  railroad 
companies,  iDcludln^  the  Onion  Faulfic.  and  vita  presidtnt  of  three.  He  Is 
underHtuod  to  hate  beeti  a  larife  stockholder  in  many  wealthy  corporations 
throughout  the  North.  He  whb  u  libcnil  giver  to  mnay  churches,  BchooU 
and  colleges.  He  wati  once  the  Repulilican  candidate  for  Oovemor  of  New 
Jersey  but  wan  defeated,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  delegate  to  every  Be- 
pulilican  MationRl  Convention  since  the  organizstion  of  the  party. 

Thohis  J.  McKknnv  was  born  In  QRllatln  county,  Illinois,  in  1S30;  ho 
died  at  Olympis,  Washingtuo.  November  10,  la'Ji).  He  was  educated  at 
LMtuBt  Hill  Episcopal  College,  Franklin  county,  Illinois.  He  left  hia  col- 
lege to  serve  a  year  and  a  hulf  in  the  Mexican  War,  after  wliich  he  setlied 
and  engaged  In  buBineBs  in  Keoknk.  Iowa.  When  the  War  of  the  RebellloQ 
broke  oat  in  1861,  he  helped  raise  the  Second  Infantry,  in  which  he  became 
iBt  lieutenant  of  Co.  A.  In  November  of  that  year,  he  wns  promoted  to 
adjutant  of  the  regiment.  Later  he  was  made  major  and  served  in  yarious 
iitsff  pDBitiona.  He  recclied  the  brevets  of  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel  and 
brigadier  general.  His  service  during  the  war  was  one  of  grent  activity, 
often  involving  heavy  reBpon  si  bill  ties.  He  carried  the  order  to  Oen.  3.  C. 
Fremont  in  which  that  officer  was  relieved  of  bis  command,  and  Gen.  David 
Hunter  assigned  to  his  place.  Fremont  whs  determined  not  to  relinquish 
his  command  at  that  time  and  had  given  orders  tlint  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted tn  enter  his  lines.  McRcnny.  however,  found  his  nay  to  Fremont's 
headquarters  In  disguise  and  delivered  the  order.  That  was  considered 
"one  of  the  most  important  and  dangerously  drBmntio  events  of  the  war." 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Keokuk,  but  in  19e8  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  in  Washington  territory,  with  headquarters  at 
Otympia.  He  served  in  this  capacity  five  years,  when  he  again  entered 
into  buainesB  life,  dealing  in  real  estate,  railroading,  building,  etc.  He  was 
one  of  Keokuk's  beat  known  and  most  popalar  and  esteemed  citizens  in 
ills  younger  days,  as  he  afterward  became  In  his  far  western  home.  The 
journals  of  both  localities  paid  high  tributes  to  his  memory. 

Ih  TDK  DK17S  of  JudgB  Franklin  O,  Adams,  Secretary  and  Fonndec  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  not  only  his  own  Stale,  but  the  West, 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  He  was  a  pioneer  settler  and  one  of  the 
earnest  friends  of  freedom  who  prevented  Kansas  from  becoming  a  slave 
Btate.  He  took  his  stand  in  favor  of  freedom  when  anch  action  was  not 
without  great  personal  danger.  After  these  (roubles  bad  passed  he  became 
a  histotioal  collector,  and  In  1974  was  foremost  in  organizing  the  State 
Historical  Society,  of  which  he  became  the  first  and  only  secretary,  hold- 
ing the  oftioe  until  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  December  last.  His  collections 
are  undonbtedly  next  in  size  and  importance  to  those  of  Wisconsin.  With 
but  meager  asslBtanoe  from  the  State  ha  had  built  up  a  special  historical 
library  of  80,000  volumes  and  12.000  manuscripts.  He  bad  tor  some 
time  preserved  all  the  issues  of  every  daily  and  weekly  paper  in  Kansas. 
He  had  also  published  several  volnmes  of  reports,  together  with  two  or 
three  volumes  relating  to  local  history  and  education.  The  legislature  at 
times  made  quite  meager  appropriatioDB  to  sastaln  his  work,  hot  he  kept 
right  along  and  did  the  beat  in  his  power  under  the  cirenmslanceB.  The 
results  of  his  work  are  simply  magnificent.  Through  hie  elTurls  his  State 
now  poasesseB  a  collection  of  historical  material  the  valne  of  which  cannot 
be  estimated  In  dollars  and  cent*.      Judge  Adams  was  a  pleasant  oorre- 
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spondcnt,  who  was  always  willing  to  assist  his  brother  workers  in  other 
states  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seyenty-six  years. 


The  Death  Roll  of  the  Fifty-fibst  Iowa  Infantby. — The  Annala  i* 
indebted  to  Brig.  Gen.  M.  H.  Byers,  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  for  the 
following  list  of  soldiers  of  the  Fifty-first  Iowa  Infantry,  who  died  during 
their  service  in  the  Philippines.  Of  this  number  Private  Walter  Wegener 
was  killed  in  battle  near  Paranaque,  June  13,  1899 — the  others  died  from 
sickness:  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Walter  A.  Bolin.  Privates,  Walter  E. 
Hutchison  and  Walter  Wegener,  Co.  A;  Patrick  Ahem,  Barton  J.  Brown, 
Joseph  Needles,  Clifford  Stillmeyer  and  Rodney  Clark,  Co.  B;  Perry  A. 
Black,  John  A.  Gauser,  George  Elliott  and  Edward  C.  Vaughn,  Co.  C;  Dan 
8.  Newsome,  George  E.  Graham  and  Oliver  F.  Mock,  Co.  D;  Harry  L. 
Stone,  Alfred  C.Bebb  andEdwyne  R.  Kissick,  Co.  F;  Fred  B.  Carver,  Rob- 
ert Rogers,  Henry  L.  Noble  and  John  F.  Walker,  Co.  G;  George  O.  Han- 
sen, John  Turner  and  Elisha  L.  Doran,  Co.  H;  Austin  Brown,  Louis  Dunn, 
William  W.  Holden  and  John  Reed,  Co.  I;  Albert  L.  Bales,  Curtis  O.  Bates 
and  Harry  L.  Scott,  Co.  K;  John  L.  Moore,  Dewitt  C.  Tucker  and  Paul  B. 
Pugh,  Co.  L;  Verni  R.  Hysham,  Lucius  E.  Rogers,  Earl  McCanoent,  John  £. 
Ritter  and  Ellery  E.  Mills,  Co.  M;  Clarence  W.  Mason  (musician). 


Judge  Hobaoe  S.  Winslow,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Iowa, 
died  at  his  home  in  Newton,  December  11,  1899.  He  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
field,  Vermont,  July  18,  1837.  He  received  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  after  teaching  for  a  time  began  the  study  of  the  law.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  schools  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  Poland,  Ohio, 
and  in  1856  removed  to  Newton,  Iowa,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  had  as  partners,  successively,  Thomas  H.  Miller,  8. 
N.  Lindley  and  Col.  J.  W.  Wilson.  In  18fi2  Mr.  Winslow  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  sixth  Judicial  District  and  held  the  position  for  four 
years.  In  18G8  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  second  circuit  court  of  the 
Sixth  District.  In  1894  Judge  WMnslow  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  code  of  Iowa.  As  chairman 
of  this  commission  his  services  were  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  a 
jiroud  compliment  to  his  legal  scholarship.  He  was  many  years  attorney 
for  the  Rock  Island  railroad,  and  had  become  prominent  in  church  and 
Masonic  circles.     He  was  well  known  throughout  the  State. 


Dk.  W.  a.  Colton  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  May  24,  1826; 
he  died  at  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  November  12,  1899.  He  came  to  Lou- 
isa county,  Iowa  Territory,  with  his  parents  in  1842.  He  afterwards  resided 
there  throughout  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  nine  years,  from  1867  to 
187().  when  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  druggist  at  Des  Moines.  Re- 
turning to  Columbus  Junction  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Louisa  County 
National  Bunk  in  1877.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  about  a  year  ago 
when  he  resigned  in  consecjuence  of  ill  health.  Dr.  Colton  was  a  cultured 
gentleman  who  enjoyed  great  personal  popularity  wherever  he  was  known. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  in  a  Republican  county,  but  was  so  much 
esteemed  that  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  in  1858,  and  member  of  the 
Iowa  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Order,  having  served  as  Master  of  his 
lodge  for  thirty  years,  and  also  as  grand  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Iowa. 


Sami'el  H.  Elbert  was  born  in  Logan  county,  Ohio,  in  1833;  he  died  in 
Galveston,  Texas.  Novemi>er  27.  18t)l).  He  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wes- 
levan  Tniversitv  in  1851.  and  in  185<;  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  located 
in  Des  Moines,  but  after  a  short  residence  there  removed  to  Plattsmouth, 
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N^brukn.  in  1857.  In  18G(J  he  wait  n  i^elsKite  lo  ihe  convoDtian  thnt 
Dominnted  AbrahBiii  Iiincolo  for  preHldent.  Two  yeura  later  he  went  to 
Colorado  with  Oureraor  Erani',  as  hia  xoi^retary:  and  nftenrards  married 
his  daughter.  In  18T3  Prcxident  Grant  appointed  him  theHlitbterrltoHBl 
governor  of  Coionido.  Later,  he  wbk  elected  B  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado  and  retained  the  poHltion  for  many  yonr>.  To  Mr.  Elbert  i* 
due  the  credit  of  orgBDiiiufj  and  upbuilding  the  Republican  party  in  Col- 
orado. Ho  had  trarelled  eiteDKiTely  In  Europe  and  In  thin  country.  HU 
father.  John  Dovnit  Elbert,  wah  a  member  of  the  fourth  territorial  council 

of  loWH. 

Dr.  Mabloh  p.  Tubhib  wbh  born  in  Boone  county,  Misxouri,  October  2S. 
1824;  he  died  In  Dec  Moiuew.  October  liS,  181K).  He  obtained  his  college 
and  profcHsloonl  education  In  JaeksonTilte,  Itllnoia,  and  first  practiced 
medicine  in  Exeter  in  that  State.  After  Home  yeam  apent  in  CBlilornla  he 
removed  to  Den  Moiaeit  in  18A8,  where  he  realded  the  remainder  of  hlH  life. 
He  wa»  for  many  years  a  prominent  factor  In  the  cupltal  city'it  growth  and 
prosperity,  bh  builder,  promoter  and  financier-  In  1807  he  extabllBhed  the 
Hrat  Dee  Molnea  street  railway,  the  predecntHor  of  the  prevent  admirable 
Hytitem.  The  atory  of  hia  long  and  pemeiering  Rgbt  for  its  auccena,  in  tuce 
of  ridicule  and  disconragement.  and  of  hlx  ultimate  triumph,  ahowa  the 
slerling  qualities  of  the  man.  He  also  served  three  ternin  ua  mayor  of  Dea 
Molnea  and  nix  yearn  as  city  attorney.  An  a  prohibition  lender  he  wiik 
known  throughout  the  State. 

Hob.  J.  H.  SahDeU  of  Slgourney,  Iowa,  died  al  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
nn  the  2Zd  of  December  last.  He  waa  an  early  settler  of  Keokuk  county 
and  connected  with  varions  public  journnlfl.  During  the  M'lnter  of  IHflO 
he  waa  secretary  of  Ibe  State  seaate.  Later,  he  atarted  an  Rgrlcultnral  or 
live  stock  jonrnal  at  Higuurney,  the  publication  of  which  he  continued  for 
several  years.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Chicago  where  he  fimnded  The 
Brredm'  OatetU,  whiph  became  the  leading  liTO  stock  Journal  in  (he  world. 
It  ranked  higher  than  any  periodioal  devoted  to  domestic  animal  life  eten 
in  England.  II  is  truth  to  say  that  few  men  of  hia  generation  have  aur- 
passed  him  in  nsefulness.  He  retired  from  Ths  Oazilte  a  tew  years  Hgo 
and  came  home  to  Bigourney,  where  he  led  n  very  retired  life.  We  have 
uo  definite  particular*  as  to  his  age  or  the  cnase  of  his  dimlh. 

JotiBFH  B.  Swan  whs  tiom  In  Melbourne,  Cannda.  February  in,  leDS;  ho 
died  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  December  S,  leut).  He  waa  uno  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Sloui  City  bar,  having  prnetlced  there  sincn  1H73,  He 
helped  to  Iny  out  the  town  site  of  Le  Sueur.  Mlnnmota.  In  11II7Z.  He  wus  a 
prominent  railroad  attorney  und  had  served  as  uuiiniwl  for  large  business 
corporations.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  CltU  War.  Ho  wus  comnils. 
siuned  1st  licntenant  of  the  Ad  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  the  Lit- 
tle Crow  Indian  outbrenk  of  I8<U  this  regiment  was  active,  and  nt  the  But- 
tle of  Birch  Coule  won  mm^h  distinction.  For  hts  share  In  thnt  afTait  he 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  had  btmn  a  moml>er  of  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Loyal  Leirion  of  the  U.  8.  since  18IW. 

Latinii  Bi.itrKMtHB  Bbnrdiot,  "Mother  Benedict,"  us  she  wus  called 
throughout  the  State,  was  bom  (»ctob«r  14,  1«33;  she  died  In  Doeotah, 
Iowa.  October  2fl.  I8iHi.  She  was  married  in  Ohio,  In  \M\.  and  with  her 
husband  removed  in  18i;3  to Sprlngwatcr.  Wlnnenhiek  county.  A  few  years 
later  the  family  took  up  their  residence  In  Dceornli.  In  1871,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  entered  upon  the  work  assiK-iateii  with  her  name, 
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that  of  n'scuiii^  fulU'ii  woiuon.  She  fonmlod  the  Benedict  Home  at  Dcft 
Moim'><.  and  also  tin*  BoiK-diet  Retreat  at  Deeornh.  In  relifKious  belief  »»he 
was  a  Frit'iid. 


LoriH  S.  SwAFFOBD  was  horn  in  Indiana.  Oetuher  31.  1818;  he  died  in 
Iowa  City.  Novenil>i.'r  ITi.  IHilU.  Mr.  SwatTurd  was  one  of  the  oldest  pioncem 
of  Iowa  City,  having'  locat<.>d  there  in  1840.  He  wa8  a  8killed  huifder  and 
was  at  one  tinu*  enifdoyed  in  the  erection  of  the  old  capitoL  His  work- 
niansliii)  is  seen  in  th(>  hrst  hiiildings  in  that  city.  Heainsiflted  in  1866  in  or- 
^anizin^  th(»  J(»hn*ion  County  Old  Settlers"  A^ftociation.  A  MaKon  of  high 
standing;.  h(>  was  pn-scnt  at  the  or>;anizatioa  of  the  Grand  Lodf^e  of  Iowa 
in  1814.     He  had  hclil  many  ottiecs  of  trust  in  the  city  and  townnhip. 


Jameh  Dunne  a  prominent  citizen  of  Jackson  county,  died  at  hi?  home 
in  ( Kter  Creek,  Deer m her  r>.  IS.Ji).  He  was  horn  in  Ireland,  January  21, 1823. 
came  to  America  in  18|:{.  and  in  I8r>l  settlei  in  Jackson  county.  He  wan 
reco^ni/ed  as  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  State,  and  was  once  of- 
fered tilt.'  Democratic  nomination  for  >;overnor,  which  he  declined.  For 
twenty  yi^irs  he  served  on  the  hoard  of  county  su]>ervi8ori<.  and  wn»  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Thirteenth  Cieneral  Assemhlj  of  Iowa,  in  which  he  horo  a  nota- 
hle  part  as  a  friend  of  the  project  to  erect  the  new  capitol. 

Mb8.  Maky  Ihktt  SpBAOirE.  the  wife  of  Hon.  D.  N.  Spraj^ne.  died  at  her 
home  in  Wapello,  Iowa,  Oetuher  2U,  18i)9.  She  was  horn  in  Noblestown, 
Pennsylvania.  An^jfust  '.\,  1840.  Her  parents  were  anion^  the  pioneer  Mt- 
th'rs  of  Wapelh)  and  it  was  in  that  ]>lace  that  her  life  was  spent.  She  was 
widely  known  and  universally  esteemed  hy  the  pioneer  Aettlcrs  of  the  re- 
>j^ion  in  which  she  hecame  w(>ll  known.  Every  jud^e  in  what  was  the  old 
first  district,  where  her  hushand  served  for  years  as  district  attorney,  ad- 
journed eourt  out  of  respect  for  her  memory. 

John  H.  (tiven,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  died  at  hin 
home  Decemher  D,  18i»D.  He  was  horn  in  West  Vir^^inia.  Octolier  27, 182a 
In  1845  he  removed  to  Iowa,  living  in  Lee  and  later  in  Wapello  county. 
He  came  to  Des  Moines  in  18.'il.  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr. 
(Tiveii  has  heen  prominent  in  husiness  circles  and  has  served  on  the 
eitv  eoimeil  and  as  a  meniher  of  the  WVst  Des  Moines  8ch<»ol  board.  He 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Given  Swalm,  the  distinguished  Iowa  jour- 
nalir^t. 

John  W.  Palmeb  was  horn  in  Christian  county.  Kentucky,  Au||fU8t  3. 
181 1;  he  died  in  Dut)U(iU(>.  Iowa,  Decemt>er  HO.  18S)9.  He  came  with  his 
father  on  a  tlathoat  from  Cincinnati  to  Galena  in  1828.  His  father  dying 
soon  aftcT.  the  hoy  W(>nt  to  Jackson,  Illinois,  where  ho  remained  until  the 
lilack  Hawk  war,  in  which  he  served  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  DulMKjiie  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Palmer  wa-  tlie  last  surviviir  of  tlie  early  settlers  of  the  lead  mine  region. 

Dii.  Ai.onzo  W.  (.'antwkll  wa""  horn  in  Mansfield.  Ohi4>,  in  1841;  he  died 
in  I)a\»'np«>rt,  Inwa.  Nuvoiiiher  'J'J,  isi»;>.  He  came  to  Davenport  early  in 
18«;i).  aufl  was  for  thirty  \ear«^  on**  of  ihe  leadin*^  physicians  of  Scott  eonn- 
ty.  and  el<is<l\'  identified  with  \\\c  int»Tesls  «)f  Davenport,  a  worker  for  lis 
sanitary  i!ii|>r<>v»'meiil.  Hj*  ser\td  nn  the  eity  council  in  1880-82.  A  luem- 
iM-r  of  lh«'  leading;  imdical  assoi-ial ions  of  tlx*  ei»untry,  he  was  honored  by 
them  with  \  arinus  iil1ici;il  |><i««it  ii>n>. 
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HISTORY     OF     STEAMBOATING     ON     THE     DES 
MOINES  RIVER,  FROM  1837  TO  1802. 


BY  TACITUS  HUSSEY. 


The  writing  of  this  history  has  caused  much  research  into 
the  misty  past,  when  newsi)a[)ers  were  few,  and  files  not  well 
preserved.  What  has  been  dug  out  has  come  from  old  faded 
account  books,  diaries  and  memorandums,  and  the  memories 
of  old  settlers,  where  their  statements  could  be  harmonized, 
one  with  the  other. 

There  are  some  years  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  clue 
ujK)n  which  to  base  a  steamboat  history,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  old  settlers'  memories  are  equally  faulty;  so  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  give  a  liistory  and  incidents  of  those  years 
which  could  be  veritied,  and  leave  to  the  imagination  the 
years  which  were  seemingly  inactive  for  want  of  water,  or  a 
lack  of  patronage  which  promised  a  fair  remuneration  to 
steam  boat  men. 

I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courtesy  and  assistance 
of  the  following  named  gentlemen,  in  the  work  of  research: 

Henri  K.  Pratt,  Keokuk,  Iowa;  George  C.  Dufiield,  Keo- 
sauquH.  Iowa:  George  F.  Smith,  editor  Democrat,  Keosau- 
([ua,  Iowa;  E.  C.  Harlan,  rf  (il.,  Keosauqua,  Iowa;  Aaron  W. 
Harlan,  Croton.  Iowa;  H.  F.  and  P.  H.  Bousquet,  Pella, 
Iowa;  W.  C.  Morris,  McVeigh,  Iowa;  Captain  Robert  Far- 
ris,  Farmington,  Iowa;  W.  H.  Kitterman,  Ottumwa,  Iowa; 
Captain  F.  E.  Beers,  Gilmore  City,  Iowa;  Hon.  F.  W.  Pal- 
mer, Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Tichenor,  New  York; 
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Major  Hoyt  Sherman,  Hon.  Barlow  Granger,  Hon.  P.  M. 
Casady,  Hon.  J.  S.  Polk,  William  W.  Moore,  Seth  Graham, 
and  others,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  assembled  Congress  in  1846,  could  not  have  been 
imbued  with  much  prophetic  vision,  or  it  would  not,  on  No- 
vember 8th,  of  that  year,  when  Iowa  was  yet  a  territory, 
have  approved  of  the  "Act  granting  certain  lands  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Iowa,  to  aid  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  in  said  Territory,  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned, all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  in  a  strip  five  miles 
wide,  on  each  side  of  said  Des  Moines  River,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source.'* 

It  is  supposed  that  these  wise  men  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  future  State  of  Iowa  would  have  to  depend  upon  the 
uncertain  transportation  by  water,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  without  serious  thought  of  the  future,  approved 
the  **Act/'  and  traveled  calmly  on,  drawing  their  salaries,  lit- 
tle dreaming  that  they  had  ceded  for  "chips  and  whetstones" 
lands  which  if  sold  fifty-three  years  later  would  have  |>aid 
the  national  debt  and  built  a  warship  or  two. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  however.  Iowa  Territory  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild 
boasts,  for  the  most  part,  and  farther  from  the  national  govern- 
ment, if  measured  by  transportation,  than  is  Porto  Rico  now. 
Even  so  learned  a  man  as  Daniel  Webster,  in  1855,  opposed 
the  o}>eninor  of  the  I^nion  Circle  to  receive  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  to  statehood,  for  the  reason  that  she  was  so  far  away 
that  a  member  of  congress  elect  from  that  state  would  not  be 
able  to  get  to  Washington  before  congress  adjourned! 

The  Des  Moines  Riv(»r  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
early  trans})ortation  problem:  and  your  historian  has  thought 
best,  because  of  the  great  love  he  has  for  it,  to  embalm  the 
memory  of  its  usefulness  in  a  short  "Steamboat  Historv/' 
that  coming  generations  may  know  that,  notwithstanding  its 
waning  glories,  it  served  the  founders  of  the  Des  Moines 
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Valley  faithfully  and  well  from  the  time  the  earliest  fur  trad- 
ers ascended  the  rivers  of  Iowa  Territory  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  propelling  their  *'keel-boats"  by  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  poling  these  slow- moving  crafts,  well  laden  with 
beads,  blankets,  ammunition,  looking-glasses,  war  paints,  and 
perhaps,  carefully  hidden  away,  a  supply  of  "fire  water,"  of 
the  fighting  brand,  to  the  year  1862,  when  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  great  railroad  system  caused  steamboating  to 
become  unprofitable. 

The  Des  Moines  River  has  had  all  sorts  of  cognomens 
applied  to  it;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  most  appropriate  one 
was  given  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
"Des  Moines  River  Navigation  and  Improvement  Company," 
and  who  designated  it  as  "Iowa's  Stolen  Highway."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  further  than  to  say  that 
"Beauty  unadorned,  is  most  adorned,"  or  that  the  State  of 
Iowa  would  have  been  a  few  millions  better  off,  if  she  had 
adhered  to  the  old  adage  of  "letting  well  enough  alone." 

In  1832  the  "Black  Hawk  Purchase"  was  made.  This 
consisted  of  a  strip  of  country  fifty  miles  wide,  extending 
from  the  northern  boundarv  to  Missouri.  In  1836  an  addi- 
tional  strip  of  territory  was  purchased  lying  west  of  the  first, 
containing  1,250,000  acres.  The  third  and  last  purchase, 
taking  in  the  rest  of  Iowa  Territory,  was  made  in  1842, 
granting  the  privilege  to  the  Indians  to  remain  for  three 
years.  This  privilege  expired  on  October  11,  1845,  at  mid- 
night, throwing  open  the  land  for  settlement. 

Steamboating  on  the  Des  Moines  River  began  probably 
in  1837.  It  is  claimed  that  Aaron  W.  Harlan  brought  the 
first  steamboat  to  Keosauqua  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  In 
IHSS  a  keel-boat,  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  Cash, 
made  its  appearance  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  which  was  at  that 
date  as  far  as  the  white  man  had  ventured  in  the  wild  west. 
Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  a  bold  venture  by  the  enterpris- 
ing captain,  and  brought  him  a  very  good  return.     She  was 
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loaded  with  flour,  corn-meal,  a  small  cargo  of  dry  goods, 
groceries,  a  limited  quantity  of  whisky,  and  Indian  supplies. 

It  was  understood  that  she  was  loaded  at  Keokuk,  the 
then  Chicago  of  the  west,  and  the  owner  made  a  very  hand- 
some profit  on  his  cargo,  which  he  sold  out  to  his  last  dol- 
lar's worth.  Flour  sold  at  SIS.OO  a  barrel :  pork,  from  $18.00 
to  $20.00  for  one  hundred  pounds;  corn-meal  at  $2.00  a 
bushel,  and  other  food  articles  in  proiX)rtion.  The  nearest 
mill  in  those  days  was  at  '*Sweet  Home,''  Mo.,  about  thirty 
miles  away.  This  mill  was  propelled  by  horse  power,  and 
the  men  had  to  wait  their  turns,  as  at  a  barber  shop,  and 
sometimes  furnish  a  horse  to  assist  in  the  grinding.  The 
father  of  George  C  Duffield,  who  moved  to  Van  Buren 
county  with  his  family  in  1837,  told  his  son  that  he  had 
bought  provisions  from  Captain  Cash  on  two  occasions,  which 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  famous  keel-boat  made  more 
than  one  trip.  The  work  of  pushing  one  of  these  boats  up  a 
swift  current  with  "setting  poles,"  was  very  laborious  busi- 
ness; but  perseverance  and  muscle,  in  the  pioneer  days, 
seemed  to  be  equal  to  any  task  which  promised  a  fair  re- 
muneration. 

The  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the  Des  Moines  River  as 
far  as  Keosnuqua,  and  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  rec- 
ord, was  the  "S.  B.  Science.''  Captain  S.  B.  Clarke,  com- 
manding. She  electrified  the  inhabitants  by  sounding  her 
whistle  when  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  and  the  whole 
population  was  on  the  river  bank  when  she  made  her  landing 
and  hospitably  shoved  out  her  gang  plank.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  yet  there  was  a  good  stage  of  water,  and  she 
liad  brought  up  a  fair  sized  cargo  of  flour,  meal,  pork,  gro- 
ceries, and  perhaps  a  good  supply  of  whisky. 

Probably  there  never  was  so  warm  a  welcome  extended  to  a 
caj)tain.  The  people  literally  swarmed  over  his  boat,  and  there 
was  not  a  nook  nor  corner  wliich  did  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  these  hungry  and  thirsty  settlers.  A  few  of  them 
yet  recall   the   incident,   and  with  boyish  memories  cherish 


the  fact  tlmt  they  saw  with  their  < 
the  river  traffic,  which  grew  to  s 
years. 

Tlie  only  recnrd  found  that  is  relinhle  for  the  year  1><40, 
ie  that  a  sttiamboat  (name  and  captain  iinremembered)  came 
lip  as  far  aa  Pittsburg,  Iowa,  two  miles  abLive  Keosauqua. 
with  a  barge,  whifh  was  left  there  to  l>e  loaded  with  corn  and 
iither  produce.  Mr.  Duffield,  father  of  fieo,  C  Diiffield,  who 
still  lives  on  the  home  farm,  sold  the  captain  of  the  boat  two 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  shelled  if  and  hauled  it  two  miles 
to  the  boat  landing.  Corn  was  very  high  in  those  days  and 
the  seller  netted  a  very  handsome  sura. 

In  giving  the  names  of  the  steamboats  and  captains  ply- 
ing Oil  the  river  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  captains 
who  commanded  the  Ixjats  occasionally  changed  from  < 
boat  to  another,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  note  these  changes 
year  by  year.  They  are  given,  however,  as  found  ou  record 
ill  early  tiles  of  newspapers,  old  docuuienis  relating  to  early 
Kteamboating.  and  as  remembered  by  some  of  the  ohi  cap- 
tains, who  are  yet  nlive  and  have  a  very  good  memory  of  those 
early  days: 


The  AoitTHi,  Caplsin  J.  M.  Laffertj,  with  tno  keel-boata,  bringing  a  cargo 
uf  guvemmeDt  nupplien  frujii  St.  Lunii'.  Mo.,  and  eiiliJiera  and  equi- 
page at  Furt  Sanforrl,  near  the  prenierit  oitf  ot  Otiuiuwa,  Iowa,  tu 
Fort  Dps  Moines,  in  Mny,  184a.     (See  "Story  of  W.  C.  Morris"). 

Caleb  Cops.  CBptain  Joaeph  Price. 

Add  Hine,  Captain  Qault. 

KiHTDCxr,  Captain  J.  C.  AinAivorlh. 

JoBM  B.  GoBDOM.  Captain  W.  H.  Fiirri*. 

Globi.  Captain  C.  F.  MeCaae. 

LrBLi.A.  Captain  CliarleK  Morrie<on. 

COLONBi,  MoBO*N.  riiplniii   Pidr  Myer 


ers.  Thie  boat  was  owned  by  Dea 
rate  name  o(  -The  Fort  Dea  Moinea 
Steamt)o;il  I  <<!r>|>L<ii\ . '  .'ii|<iiiil  sloi^-k  |211,0U0,  divided  in  ehares  uf 
♦locum  i'M-lt.     iS,r  iniiL-ks  of  incorporation  of  year  18fi4). 

Dk  Moine  Bellk,  ('ii(ii>ijii  Ti~<l'il>.-.  JoHepb  Farrld.  pilot.  Built  in  Dea 
Moines  in  tlic  uiuter  of  1H5B.  Launched  in  the  apring  uf  IgSU. 
Made  one  trip  lo  Fort  Dodgv  (hat  rear.  Was  sunk  near  Ottninwa 
in  ISIK);  was  mixed  hy  Orant  Vi.  Hill,  and  wbb  re-nsnied  "The  Little 
Mor|{an."  and  thereafter  was  commanded  tij  him. 

CaiBLEY  RoDOKas.  Captain  F.  E.  Beir-.  Frank  Davidson,  pilot.     Tliln  boat 
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was  built  at  Manchester,  a  suburb  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1858.  She  left  Pittebargh,  Pa.,  October  of 
the  same  year,  arriving  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  October  28th.  There  had 
been  a  sudden  rise  in  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  she  stayed  nntil  the 
next  day  noon,  and  started  for  Des  Moines  with  sixty  tons  of  freight 
at  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds.  Two  trips  were  made  to  Des 
Moines  during  the  autumn  of  that  yeir. 

Flora  Temple,  Captain  W.  Farris.  The  Flora  Temple  was  a  **8ide  wheel 
three  decker,"  and  was  the  largest  steamboat  that  ever  reached  I>es 
Moines.  She  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  daring  her  two  ar- 
rivals in  1859. 

De  Moine  City,  Captain  Robert  Farris.  This  boat  was  built  at  Pittsburgh , 
Pa.,  expressly  for  the  Des  Moines  river  trade. 

Badgkb  State,  Captain  D.  C.  Shebble;  clerk,  J.  P.  Dixon. 

The  Alioe,  Caj>tain  W.  H.  Farris.  This  was  a  favorite  boat  and  carried 
much  freiglit  and  many  jiassengers. 

Defiance  (captain  unknown).  She  was  owned  by  men  at  Red  Rock,  and 
made  a  few  trips  in  charge  of  Captain  Gaskell. 

Julia  Dean,  Captain  Lyon. 

Jenny  Lind,  Captain  J.  C.  Ainsworth. 

Ed.  Manning,  Captain  Davis,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

The  Skippeb,  Captain  Russell.  This  boat  carried  home  a  portion  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1858.  as  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  condition  for 
stage  travel  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment.     (See  year  1858). 

The  Michigan,  Captain  J.  W.  Johnson.  This  was  one  of  the  smallest 
freight  and  passenger-carrying  boats  ever  reaching  Des  Moines. 

The  Nevada,  Captain  W.  H.  Farris.     She  was  a  ''side  wheeler." 

De8  Moines  Valiey  (captain  unknown). 

Little  Moboan  (formerly  the  De  Moine  Belle),  Captain  Grant  W.Hill. 

The  Leviathan  (a  keel-boat),  Captain  T.  C.  Coffin.  Built  at  Ottuno wa,  and 
loaded  with  corn,  wheat,  pork,  <tc.,  for  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

N.  L.  MiLBUBN,  Captain  N.  L.  Milburn.  Built  at  lowaville  by  the  **I>e8 
Moines  River  Steamboat  Company,"  in  1853.     (See  year  1853). 

Sangamon  (captain  unknown). 

Revenue  CurxKK.  Colonel  McQuiggan.  owner;  Captain  W.  H.  Harris. 

Geoboe  H.  Wilson  (captain  unknown).  Said  to  be  the  most  powerful  boat 
on  the  river. 

Time  and  Tide,  (^aptain  Charles  Morrison. 

S.  B.  Science.  Captain  S.  B.  Chirke.  This  is  the  first  steamboat  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  steanihoating  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  was 
hroujrht  up  by  Aaron  W.  Harlan,  in  1837.  loaded  with  goods  for  Keo- 
sautjua,  and  going  as  far  as  lowaville.  (See  Captain  Harlan^s  reuii- 
niseences). 

Alexandkk  Kodgeks,  Captain  AVilson. 

The  Pe\kl  (a  keel-boat),  (captain  unknown). 

Pbovidence  (ea]>tain  unknown). 

The  Movestak  (captain  unknown). 

The  Maid  of  Iowa.  Cai)(ain  William  Phelps.  This  is  the  only  boat  in  tjie 
list  which  made  "Soap  Creek"  famous  by  navigating  it  for  a  short 
distance.     (See  1H'>1). 

LiciHT.  Captain  Richard  Cave. 

Lighter  (captain  unknown). 

Jennie  Deans  (captain  unknown).  She  was  a  big  St.  Louis  packet  and  in 
1851  made  a  trip  as  far  as  Croton.  but  fearing  she  would  be  caught 
by  a  falling  river,  sought  the  widest  place  for  turning,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  Mississippi. 

Pandodchng,  Captain  Sweazey.  The  boat  was  a  homemade atfair,  and  was 
built  somewhere  on  iho  river  between  Keosauqua  and  St.  Francis- 
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ville.     The  cnptalii,  CTHft  and  crew  afforded  oonelderBble  9pott  to 

steam  boat  men.     (See  18G3). 
Saw  GmiaoKtowH  (tuptain  uuknown). 
Jesse  Care  bnilt  a  BtBHiubuRt  at  Bonaparte,  Iowa,  about  the  jear  IMO.  She 

was  takeu  to  Si.  Louis  and  flninhed  up  there,  and  made  her  trial  trip 

to  her  blrlbplsce  la  1H41,  carl;  in  the  spring.     Name  ot  boat  nut 

remembered. 

In  response  to  a  letter  to  Mr,  Aaron  W.  Htirlnii.  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Croton,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  he  gives  the 
following,  which  I  give  under  the  heading  of 

AARON  W.  HARLAN'S  REMINISCENCES. 

I  hiive  been  tbinking,  and  have  oonclnded  to  begin  with  tny  first  expe- 
rience lit  bunting  oa  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  mention  facts  as  tbcy  occur 
to  my  memory,  adinitting  Ihat  I  have  forgotten  many  tbinge.  My  first 
experienae  was  the  little  keel-boat  Black  Hawk,  and  then  with  the  Union. 
Both  of  these  boats  belonged  to  the  Pheips'.  This  vas  in  1H36:  I  do  not 
think  I  did  auj  bonling  In  ISHG.  It  wna  In  September.  tS3T.  that  I  shipped 
from  Sweet  Home,  Mo.,  by  the  steamboat  B.  B.  Science,  CaptAin  S.  B. 
Clarke,  a  lot  u(  goods  which  wms  landed  jast  below  Keosauqua,  luwa.  The 
SGieoce  then  went  up  to  lowavllle  and  returned.  She  was  the  first  steam- 
boat to  lowaTille;  but  in  the  same  fall,  1937,  I  shipped  a  lot  of  goods  on 
the  PBTlllon,  at  St.  Loni».  The  boat  was  commanded  hy  Bill  Phelps,  and 
we  had  tor  passengers,  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  Keokuk,  and  about  a 
iiozpn  other  braTca,  returniug  from  Washington  City,  after  having  sold 
that  small  atrip  of  land. 

Mf  goods  were  landed  below  Keonnnqna,  and  the  boat  went  on  up  to 
lowaville,  taking  the  Indians  to  their  deatination,  which  was  near  that 
place;  so  the  Pavilion  commanded  hy  Captnin  William  Phelps  was  the 
second  Hleamboat  to  reach  lowaville,  in  I83T. 

The  Pavilion  was  up  in  the  spring  of  1838.  and  1  think  that  Phelps 
nenl  op  as  far  ns  the  mouth  of  Coon  river;  but  of  this  I  am  not  eertain. 
The  S.  B.  Science  was  sunk  near  Bcnlonsport;  but  she  was  raised  again 
and  left  the  river. 

There  WHS  a  man  by  the  name  of  Captain  Cash,  who  made  several  IHps 
with  a  keel-boal,  trading  and  freighting.  There  wer?  others  also,  engaged 
in  the  same  way  but  I  have  forgotten  their  names.  Henry  Bateman.  en- 
gaged in  boating  slone  coal  from  Farmington  to  Quincy.  lit.,  in  18:tU.  in 
keel-boats.  Ho  built  one  or  more  old  fashioned  flatboala  thai  he  loaded 
with  coal  for  Holmes,  of  Qnincy,  Ills.  The  coal  was  unloaded  to  run  the 
mill  there,  and  the  boats  were  loaded  with  flour  for  New  Orleans. 

It  was  on  the  bottom  ot  one  of  these  boats  that  we  pioneers  congre- 
gated to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  birthday  of  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory, in  1886.  There  were  about  three  hundred  of  ua.  We  clubbed  to- 
gether and  bought  of  Bateman,  one  barrel  of  whisky  and  put  it  in  eace  o( 
James  Jenkins,  to  deal  out  at  his  discretion,  free!  After  a  time  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  of  no  use,  and  asked  to  be  relieved.  Then  the  rest  ot 
the  day  any  man  who  wished,  drew  and  drank,  when  he  pleased!  There 
wan  but  one  man  iu  the  entire  company  who  seemed  the  worse  tor  the  free 
whisky.  <3f  all  that  little  patriotic  assembly,  1  know  at  but  one  beMidea 
myself  now  living.  His  name  is  Amos  HInfce,  and  possibly  John  BedeU, 
of  Bed  Bock.  Iowa.  I  want  Iho  foregoing  Incident  to  have  a  place  in  Iowa 
history — for  we  could  not  do  it  to-day! 

Now  as  lo  your  main  qnesllon  as  to  the  "name  of  the  boat  which  car- 
ried up  the  soldiers  and  supplies  in  181S."  I  cannot  answer;  but  can  tell 
something  about  the  steamboat  "lone,"  of  which  inijuiry  has  been  made. 
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In  18:U  and  1835,  Sol.  and  Pearce  Atchison  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sisRippi  river,  at  a  point  that  would  be  now  aboat  the  upper  corner  of 
Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Pearce  Atchison  at  that  time  was  on  the  river,  in  the 
summer  of  1838.  He  seemed  to  have  charge  of  two  steamboats,  known  as 
the  Glaucus  and  the  lone.  Late  in  the  faU  of  1838  the  lone  struck  a  sna^ 
near  Clarksville,  Missouri,  and  sunk.  She  was  still  there  the  last  I  heard 
of  her. 

In  February  1839. 1  was  with  Sam  Atchison,  a  nephew  of  Captain  Pearce 
Atchison,  then  on  his  way  to  meet  his  uncle  at  St.  Louis,  who  was  bring- 
ing up  a  new  steamboat  he  had  ordered  built  on  the  Ohio  river,  which 
proved  to  me  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  raising  the  sunken  lone 
near  Clarksville.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  other  steam- 
boat lone. 

Ah  to  the  list  of  steamboats  sent  me  I  can  say  but  little.  The  General 
Morgan  was  commanded  by  Granville  Hill.  The  Light  was  built  at  Bona- 
parte by  Richard  Cave  and  commanded  by  him.  She  was  capsized  by  the 
wind  and  sunk  near  Hannibal,  Missouri.  Mr.  Alfrey,  of  Farmington,  Iowa, 
owned  and  ran  a  keel-boat  about  1843.  The  steamboat  Newton  Waggon- 
er, commanded  by  Newton  Wagg(»ner,  made  one  or  two  trips  about  the 
same  time.  Captain  MoPherson  was  on  the  river  at  a  later  date,  but  1  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  his  boat. 

As  to  flat  boating,  £d.  Manning  and  the  Steeles  had  a  flatboat  built  by 
Samuel  Morton  down  at  Rochester,  Iowa,  and  towed  it  empty  up  to  Keo- 
sauqua,  where  it  was  loaded  by  Manning  &  Steele  with  about  60  tons  of 
bulk  pork.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1841.  I  was  duly  installed  as  cap- 
tain at  Alexandria.  I  put  on  in  addition  ten  tons  of  barreled  beef  and 
piloted  the  boat  safely  to  New  Orleans.  In  the  same  spring  Hugh  W. 
Sample  built  a  small  boat  near  where  Kilburn  now  stands,  and  ran  seven 
tons  of  pork  to  Alexandria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  Moines,  and  shipped 
the  cargo  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  a  steamboat. 

I  think  it  was  in  1847,  the  year  of  the  great  famine  in  Ireland,  that  I 
ran  several  flatboats  loaded  with  corn  to  St.  Louis.  At  the  Athens  Mill 
the  dam  was  eight  feet  high.  The  mill  owners  had  a  wooden  lock  25  feet 
wide,  but  the  gates  had  been  broken  out  hj  the  ice.  Now  to  run  the  chute 
left  open  was  rather  a  precarious  business.  A  failure  would  have  been  al- 
most certain  death,  but  by  good  management  and  a  little  experience  as  a 
guide  I  made  the  passage  a  number  of  times  and  thought  very  little  about 
it,  until  the  danger  was  passed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  early  boating  on  the  Des  Moines  I  think  it  well 
to  mention  the  fact  that  up  to  1840  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  washing  away;  but  in  the  year  1850  the  people  generally  began 
to  observe  it.  The  great  tlood  of  1851  killed  the  willows  and  the  wash  be- 
came greater,  and  continued  until  about  1890,  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
And  now,  for  about  nine  years,  it  has  been  filling  in  on  both  sides  even 
faster  than  it  washed  away,  and  the  willows  have  grown  up  surprisingly. 
It  is  now  no  more  the  beautiful  river  that  charmed  the  stranger  in  early 
days. 

I  am  now  in  my  HDtli  year,  having  been  born  in  1811,  not  far  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  among  the  Indians,  my  birthplace  being  on  the  Indiana 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  you  will  not  wonder  that  my  memory  is  failing 
me. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Morris,  of  Ctnlnr  township.  Van  Buren  coun- 
ty Iowa,  is  the  only  known  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the 
*'Agatha."  conunanded  by  Captain  J.  M.  Lafferty,  which  in 
May,  1S48.  brought  up  from  St.  Louis  the  supplies  for  the 
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garrison  at  Fnrt  Dt-s  Moiufs.  Mr.  Morris  was  at  tbat  time 
a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  and  tells  his  story  after  a  lapse 
of  fifty-six  years,  with  a  cone isen  ess  as  to  date  and  incident, 
which  is  a  little  short  of  mnrvelous.  It  is  given  as  he  wrote 
it.  with  au  iM-casional  word  Bup[jlied,  or  a  phrase  slightly 
changed,  and  will  be  entitled  in  the  hiatory  as 


THE  STORY  l)F  W.  C.  MORRIS. 


u  lie  told  Hgain 


it  all,  anil  I  do 

ThiB  ia  nhut  I   know 

□p  the  DeH  MoiDes  ri 

,B  not  generally  know  bi 


without  oaufling  me  much  trouhlp;  but  I  mui 
it  picked  tu  pieces  after  it  Ipavea  mj  handn. 
the  fiiBt  HteBDiboat  that,  I  beli ere,  ever  ran 
Raccoon  Forks— for  at  the  time  the  place  wt 
Dea  MoincB. 

In  tbe  (all  of  18121  left  my  home  in  Cedar  towiiBhip.  Van  Bnren  county, 
Iowa  Territory,  to  obtain  employment  ofsome  kind,  I  went  to  the  Plymouth 
Mill,  one-halF  mile  above  the  town  or  Farmingtun.  There  1  found  work 
until  winter  set  In.  on  the  9th  day  of  November  with  a  ten-inch  snont,  which 
iierer  went  off  nntil  the  liSth  of  April.  1813.  On  that  day  the  Ice  In  the 
river  broke  np.  I  was  at  work  at  that  lime  for  a  Mr.  Jacob  Doofman.  in 
Farniington.  A  few  days  after  the  ice  nenl  out,  a  steambuHt  b;  the  name 
uf  "The  A|;atha."  came  up  to  Farmington  and  tied  np  jast  tielow  Death's 
Mill.  The  captain  of  the  boat,  J.  M.  LaSerty,  was  afraid  of  the  condition 
of  the  dam  at  Plymouth  Mill.  There  wa«  b  beginning  of  a  lock  for  the 
lieneHt  of  boats  hut  it  was  not  in  a  condition  tor  them  lo  pasB  through. 
He  made  the  attempt,  however,  and  got  abuul  half  way  throngh  and  bad  to 
Btop.  As  she  dropped  back  she  raked  off  about  twelve  feet  of  het  guard 
agalnxt  the  corner  of  the  mill.  Then  she  went  back  down  the  river  and  was 
gone  B  few  days,  returning  with  two  large  keel-boats,  which  were  to  be  used 
in  Gate  the  steamboat  conld  not  reach  Raccoon  Forks  with  her  load  of  HUp- 
pliea  for  Ihe  garrison  there.  This  time  ahe  hired  fonrleen  men  to  push 
these  keel-boalH  np  to  the  Forks,  provided  the  steamboat  could  not  get 
there.  I  give  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  to  take  up  the  keel- 
boats,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Agatha,  which  di  vided  her  load  with  them: 


Captain.  Charlie  MHlard, 
Pilot,  Levi  Millard, 
Clerk,  Mr.  Ward, 
Charles  Davis,  poleman. 
Moses  Davis,  poleman, 
George  Ten  Eych,  poleman. 
John  Ellis,  poleman.    . 
Jim  Wittits,  poleman, 
Tom  Burns,  poleman, 
Ed.  Blnngbter.  poleman. 
Eli  Sellgroves,  poleman,      . 
Eli  Glimpse,  poleman, 
Bam  Bnow,  polemnn.    . 
■■'.  C.  Morris,  polemai 


Cedi 


iwB  Territory. 

Crolon,  Iowa  Territory, 

Farmlngton,  Iowa  Territory. 

Farmington.  Iowa  Territory. 

Farmlngton,  Iowa  Territory. 

Farmington,  Iowa  Territory. 

pHrmington,  Iowa  Territory. 

Vicinity,  Iowa  Territory. 

Vicinity,  Iowa  Territory. 

Viclnily,  Iowa  Territory. 

Vicinity,  Iowa  Territory. 

Vicinity,  Iowa  Territory. 

Vicinity,  Iowa  Territory. 

toBOBhIp,  I  own  Territory. 


I  was  the  youngest  of  the  fourteen,  being  eighteen  years  old.  They  had 
poles  made  about  twelve  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick  with  a  knob  on 
one  end  lo  place  against  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  other  end  was  an  iron 
socket  and  point.  When  a  pole  was  provided  for  each  pnsher,  the  start 
was  made.  This  lime  the  iiteamboet  took  the  left  hand  side  of  the  island 
lying  just  below  I  he  dam,  which  was  madp  of  brush  ond  stouca.     The  three 
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boats  were  pulled  over  the  dam  at  this  point  by  steam  and  man  power,  and 
we  had  a  pleasant  ride  np  to  Bonaparte.  There  we  had  to  get  through  the 
lock,  which  we  did  without  much  trouble.  Here  we  left  one  of  the  keel- 
boats.  Bentonsport  was  the  next  dam  with  a  lock.  This  we  got  through 
without  any  difficulty.  Next  came  Keosauqua.  That  dam  had  no  lock,  but 
the  boats  passed  up  through  a  break  in  the  dam. 

We  stopped  at  Keosauqua  long  enough  to  take  on  board  the  families  of 
Doctor  Obers  and  Squire  Stanley,  who  were  going  to  Eddy's  Trading  Post, 
where  the  Doctor  and  Squire  had  gone  to  take  claims  as  soon  as  the  day 
should  come  for  driving  stakes.  The  2d  day  of  May,  1843,  was  the  time 
fixed  by  Congress  for  settlement  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  new  purchase, 
as  far  west  as  a  place  called  Red  Rock,  but  the  Indians  held  the  balance 
until  October  11th,  1845.  The  next  stop  we  made  was  at  Fort  Sanford,  a 
place  where  Captain  Allen  had  been  stationed  with  a  company  of  dragoons. 
It  was  almost  deserted,  as  most  of  the  soldiers  had  gone  to  Raccoon  Forks 
with  their  horses  some  days  before.  Captain  Allen,  a  few  soldiers,  and 
their  belongings  remained  until  we  arrived. 

We  hud  been  towing  a  small  keel-boat  all  the  way.  It  belonged  to  the 
soldiers  and  it  was  brought  up  empty  to  Fort  Sanford.  It  was  there  loaded 
with  their  property,  and  if  anything  was  put  into  our  boats  I  do  not  re- 
member it.  Captain  Allen  and, a  few  soldiers  took  passage  on  the  Agatha. 
A  short  distance  above  we  came  to  an  island.  The  pilot  chose  the  south 
side,  and  just  above  the  head  of  the  island  there  was  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
river.  Just  before  we  came  to  the  turn  the  keel  grounded  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  which  extended  clear  across  the  river,  and  was  called  at  that  time 
'^Appanoose  Rapids.*'  We  worked  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
dark  and  then  tied  up.  We  began  again  at  daylight  next  morning  and 
about  sunrise  we  succeeded  in  shoving  the  boat  off.  This  ledge  of  stone, 
which  lay  just  below  the  present  wagon  bridge  at  Ottumwa,  has  long  ago 
been  taken  away  for  building  purposes.  Before  we  left  that  vicinity  they 
had  commenced  staking  off  the  town  of  Ottumwa,  and  that  city  was  bom 
on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1843. 

The  next  stop  we  made  was  at  Eddy's  Trading  Post,  and  here  the  Doc- 
tor and  Squire  took  charge  of  their  families  and  goods.  From  this  point 
we  had  no  stop  unless  it  was  to  chop  wood  for  the  steamboat,  or  take  on 
board  some  of  the  big  Indian  chiefs,  such  as  Keokuk,  Appanoose,  and  their 
squaws.  They  were  on  board  two  or  three  days.  We  found  several  islands 
before  we  reached  the  Forks,  and  had  to  stop  at  most  of  them,  separate 
the  three  boats  and  take  them  through  the  narrow  channels  one  at  a  time, 
as  the  current  was  very  swift.  Wo  had  to  chop  all  the  wood  used  for  mak- 
ing steam  after  wo  struck  the  new  purchase.  About  seven  miles  below  the 
Forks  we  found  the  last  island  and  just  as  we  reached  the  head  of  it  the 
Htoainboat  went  fast  on  a  rock.  Then  we  keel- boat  fellows  had  to  push  the 
keel-boat  seven  miles  against  a  stiff  current,  up  a  very  crooked  channel, 
which  I  afterwards  lenrned  was  called  ''Rattlesnake  Bend."  We  landed  at 
the  point  of  land  where  the  Raccoon  river  empties  into  the  Des  Moines  in 
the  evening,  about  sundown,  and  set  to  work  unloading  at  once.  It  was  a 
big  job  to  handle  a  boat  load  of  barrels,  mostly  pork  and  flour,  and  it  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  wo  started  for  the  steamboat.  It 
waH  one  of  the  windiest  nights  I  ever  saw,  and  the  river  being  crooked, 
sometimes  we  were  going  straij/ht  down,  and  then  sometimes  crosswise. 
When  we  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  steamboat  the  wind  blew 
our  keel-boat  agaiuHt  the  short'  and  on  to  some  rocks,  where  she  stuck  fast. 
We  had  to  get  out  into  the  water  and  lift  her  off  with  levers,  and  finally 
managed  to  get  her  alongside  the  steamboat.  The  freight  was  then 'divid- 
ed, winch  lightened  the  Agatha,  and  we  started  for  the  Forks,  which  we 
reached  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

On  attempting  to  make  a  landing  the  steamboat  grounded  on  the  sand. 
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and  ft  WHS  dark  before  we  gut  to  work  unloadinK-  We  worked  all  nigbt 
nnd  abuDt  sunrise  we  htid  the  Inst  article  asliore.  The  temponLry  bnrmvka 
were  aliout  four  bnndred  yards  from  where  we  unloaded,  but  we  did  not 
have  time  logo  out  and  aee  the  soldiers.  Aa  soon  as  the  unloadiug  was 
done,  wo  ehoved  across  the  river  aud  cut  a  lot  uf  wood,  as  there  was  dodo 
suitable  on  the  point  where  we  landed.  Then  with  n  good  head  of  steam 
WB  started  dowB  the  river  at  a  lively  puce.  All  we  keel-buaC  fellows  had  to 
do  was  to  wash  out  Ihe  boatd,  and  it  did  not  take  "an  long  to  give  them  a 
thorough  cleaDsiug.  and  then  we  look  things eusj.  Our  first  atop  was  inHde 
at  Ottumwa,  where  we  found  aeidQ-whcel  boat,  abunt  the  size  of  the  Agatha, 
fast  on  the  same  ledge  o(  rocks  that  we  had  been  on  a  few  dnya  before.  They 
were  in  the  north  chute,  aud  had  Dothing  but  their  steam  to  help  them,  and 
besides  had  burst  a  steam  pipe  which  had  done  some  damage.  When  we  had 
supplied  our  boat  with  fuel.  Captain  Lafferty.  who  had  been  down  lo  see 
what  he  could  do  for  a  sidter  in  trouble,  gut  up  a  full  head  of  steam  and 
ran  the  Agatha  by  the  atrauded  boat  with  all  speed,  and  the  waves  from 
our  boat  shook  her  loose,  and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoiolDg. 

1  do  not  remeraber  her  name,  if  ahe  had  one.  She  was  called  BiU 
Phelps"  boat;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  be  owned  her  or  not.  He  was  an 
Indian  trader,  and  no  dunbt  bad  plenty  of  money.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  was  chartered  by  Ed.  Manning,  or  by  any  one.  nor  what  kind  of  freight 
she  was  carrying,  nor  her  destination.  She  may  have  been  the  boat  Mr.  Man- 
D log  speaks  of  as  having  chartered  for  taking  np  government  snpplies.  If 
she  was,  Hhe  was  not  the  first  boat  going  up  to  the  Raccoon  Forks,  loaded 
with  Buppliea  for  the  soldiers.  Our  next  stop,  alter  leaving  Ottnmwa,  was 
at  Eeoaanqua,  where  we  took  on  board  a  lot  of  smoked  meat  for  Mr.  Man- 
ning, to  be  carried  down  the  river.to  St,  Louis,  I  soppose.  If  we  took  on 
any  freight  at  any  other  towns  I  do  not  now  remember. 

We  landed  al  Pnrmington  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  teaving  there  on 
the  up  trip.  I  do  not  remember  the  dale,  but  I  know  that  they  paid  us  for 
fourteen  days'  work  at  seventy-five  centH  a  day.  I  havea  vivid  memory  of 
Clerk  Miller  clipping  off  the  bright,  new  bills  from  a  sheet  of  bank  notes 
of  the  (State  Bank  of  MiaKouri.  with  a  Kharp  pair  uf  aciBsors.  to  pay  us. 
Two  dollars  was  the  most  money  I  had  ever  had  at  one  time  before,  and 
when  I  stepped  otl  the  boat  with  ten  dollars  and  fifty  ceuta  In  my  pocket, 
I  was  the  proudest  18  year  old  lad  that  ever  set  foot  in  the  streets  of  Fnrm- 
ington.  The  Agatha  was  the  first  steamboat  1  had  ever  seen,  and  Captain 
J.  M.  LaHerly  the  first  steamboat  captain.  Hia  borne  was  qear  Palarleg, 
Mo.  We  made  the  trip  to  Raccoon  Forks  and  liack  with  a  steamboat  crew, 
fourteen  of  ns  "country  pick-npa,"  and  never  had  a  Bght  nor  even  a  (jnar- 
tel.    There  was  plenty  of  whisky  on  the  boat  but  we  had  only  odo  drunk, 

I  left  Farmington  on  the  M  day  of  Jnne.  and  if  any  other  boats  passed 
up  the  river  that  spring  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  have  never  mot  one  of  my 
comrades  since  we  separated.  II  any  uf  them  are  living,  they  must  be  old 
men  by  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  H,  Kitterman,  who  hns  lived  for  about  56  years 
near  Ottamwa,  relates  some  iucideuts  which  occurred  in  those 
early  days  which  will  give  the  present  generation  some  idea 
of  the  ciiBtoms  of  the  early  pioneers: 

John  Myers  buill  a  mill  in  ottumwa.  in  ISM,     I  went   with  my  father 
to  the  mill  raising-     I  thought  they  would  have  a  dinner;  but  instead  of  . 
"victuals  and  drink,"  aa  at  most  raisings,  they  had  nothing  but  "drink" — 
a  washtnb  full  ol  whisky  and  a  tin  cup;  yet  none  of  the  men  got  drunk,  as 
I  remember  it.    I  was  at  Fort  Sanford  in  1843.     Most  of  the  soldiers  were 
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gone  at  that  time.     The  site  is  in  the  river  now.    It  stood  opposite  *^Oar- 
risen  Rock.**     All  of  the  buildings  were  of  logs. 

James  Woody  was  justice  of  the  peace  at  Dahlonega,  in  1844.  He  had 
some  citizens  arrested  for  hauling  hay  on  Sunday,  as  the  prairie  was  on 
tire,  and  they  wished  to  save  their  hay.  The  trial  took  place  at  night,  as 
the  people  said  they  had  no  time  to  fool  away  in  daylight.  James  Broherd 
and  Joe  Kite  came  into  court  with  a  bundle  of  hickory  wythes,  about  a» 
big  around  as  a  stove  pipe,  and  the  'squire  looked  surprised  and  very  un- 
easy. Just  at  this  moment  Jack  Woody,  ton  of  the  justice,  came  in  and 
shouted: 

'^Dad,  the  bee-gum  is  gone!'* 

Then  old  Jim  said:  **Boy8,  this  court  is  adjonmed.'* 

He  then  made  a  rush  for  the  back  door  and  conld  not  be  fonnd  that 
night.     Nothing  more  was  done  with  the  parties  arrested. 

The  settlers  had  great  contempt  for  this  officer.  He  had  sold  a  claim 
to  Martin  Koontz,  received  the  money,  and  **jumped  the  claim."  He  took 
his  ill-gotten  gains  and  bought  a  barrel  of  whisky  and  other  things  in  the 
grocery  line  and  set  up  a  store  in  a  little  log  honse.  The  whisky  was  taken 
out  of  the  barrel  the  same  night  it  was  placed  there  by  using  a  long  anger 
which  would  go  in  between  the  cracks  of  the  logs  of  the  building  where  the 
whisky  was  kept.  If  the  perpetrator  was  known,  the  secret  was  well  kept 
by  the  settlers.  I  remember  that  my  father,  Peter  Kitterman,  and  my  uncle, 
Elias  Kitterman,  were  burning  a  limekiln  by  making  a  log  heap  and  laying 
limestone  rock  upon  it,  soon  after  the  whisky  was  stolen.  It  was  hot  work, 
as  I  remember  it.  Joseph  Kite  came  along  and  after  watching  them  work 
a  while,  said  abruptly: 

"Boys,  you  look  as  though  you  wanted  some  whisky.*' 

My  uncle  replied:  '*We  are  likely  to  keep  on  wanting,  for  the  'squire^s 
whisky  is  all  gone.*' 

He  went  away  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  bucket  full  of  whisky, 
and  setting  it  down,  ^^'ent  away  without  saying  a  word. 

In  May,  1843,  there  was  an  Indian  graveyard  at  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
Creek,  traces  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  graves  had  white  posts  in 
front  of  them  and  were  covered  with  pictures  of  men  and  bolTalos  without 
heads.  There  was  one  pole  about  fifteen  feet  high,  painted  white,  with  the 
tail  of  a  white  hoFHo  on  the  top  for  a  flag.  W^hatthismeantlnever  knew,  nor 
did  I  ever  Hnd  any  one  who  could  explain  the  meaning  of  these  symbols.  The 
Indiana  were  buried  in  a  Hitting  posture.  I  remember  that  one  of  them 
had  a  cup  oi  hu^hf.  and  another  had  three  dollars  in  silver  in  his  hand.  The 
next  time  I  visited  the  graveyard  the  tin  cup  of  sugar,  the  silver,  and  some 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  had  been  removed  by  tramps,  doctors,  and 
curiosity  hunters. 

The  sick  soldiers,  the  baggage,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  movable,  were  taken  up  on  a  barge  under  command  of 
Sergeant  Howlett  during  the  early  part  of  May,  1843. 

On  March  ;3(),  IsP,),  the  villagers  of  Keosauqua  were 
elect  ritied  bv  the  sound  of  a  steamboat  whistle  a  few  miles 
below.  It  was  the  custom  of  steamboat  captains  to  sound  the 
whistle  in  coming  uj)  when  within  a  few  miles  of  their  land- 
ing place,  and  in  due  time  the  boats  would  make  their  ap{>ear- 
ance,  puffing  and  blowing,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants, who  left  their  houses,  stores  and  offices,  and  gathered 
at  the  river  as  soon  as  possible.     The  staunch  craft  which  had 
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sent  hiT  Bignal  ringing  over  the  water  proved  to  be  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter,  and  she  rounded  to  with  many  a  flourish,  cable- 
ing  and  sending  out  her  gang  plank  as  a  welcome  to  the  pnh- 
Vk:  and  the  i>eopIe  were  not  slow  to  accept  the  hospitality 
thus  offered.  Owner  McQniggan  and  Captain  Harris  were 
in  their  most  grscioufl  DH.>od.  Tbe  b'lat  had  carried  up  a  big 
cargo  for  merchants  of  Keosauqua.  Ottumwa  and  Eddy\'ille, 
and  had  promise  of  a  big  load  of  freight  for  the  return  trip. 

Carlisle  St.  John,  now  of  Dea  Moines,  was  only  a  little 
boy  in  those  days,  but  he  had  a  grown  up  curiosity.  He 
had  climlwd  to  the  ■'hurricane  deck"  about  the  first  thing, 
and  very  likely  if  the  smoke  stacks  had  been  provided  with 
rope  ladders  he  would  have  been  investigating  their  interiors, 
boy  like.  It  did  not  take  the  citizens  very  long  to  arrange 
with  the  owner  for  an  excursion  to  Ottumwa  and  return,  for 
one  dollar  each.  Carlisle's  father  saw  him  walking  about  on 
the  npiier  deck,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  and 
on  the  boy  replying  that  he  was  only  looking  around,  lie  told 
him  of  the  intended  excursion.  The  boy's  heart  leaped  to 
his  throat  as  he  asked: 

■■O!  father;  may  I  go  with  youy'' 

His  father  looked  him  over  somewhat  critically  as  he  re- 
plied: "Those  shoes  you  have  on  do  not  look  quite  good 
enough  for  a  steamboat  excursion."  And  then  in  a  burst  uf 
generosity  said,  "go  up  to  Bill  Sheet's  store  and  get  a  new 
pair." 

The  boy  started  at  full  speed  for  the  store,  which  was 
only  a  short  distance  away;  but  the  boat  began  blowing  off 
a  little  of  her  surplus  steam,  and  fearing  she  was  going  off 
without  him,  he  ran  back  and  getting  on  board  did  not  leave 
her  until  Ottumwa  was  reached. 

Oh,  the  joys  of  tliat  excursion!  The  Keosauqua  Demo- 
cratic Brass  Band,  composed  of  John  Swain,  John  D.  Mitch- 
ler,  F.  A.  Atidersou,  Jesse  Barker  and  Samuel  Rhodes,  were 
alxiard,  and  awoke  the  echoes  all  along  the  river.  The  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Keosauqua,  Setli  St.  John,  sheriff  of  Van 
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Buren  county.  Dr.  W.  Taylor,  Samuel  Julien,  J.  J.  Kin- 
nersly,  B.  P.  Marlow,  George  Mitchler,  Gideon  B.  Alexan- 
der,  Josiah  H.  Bonney,  Samuel  Fashnat,  William  Steele. 
Carlisle  St.  John  (the  boy),  and  others,  were  there,  and  what 
more  could  be  desired.  It  was  a  very  happy  crowd  which 
reached  Otturawa  and  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
citizens,  who  at  once  began  to  urge  the  owner  of  the  boat  to 
give  them  an  excursion  to  Eddyville,  which  he  consented  to 
do  after  the  freight  was  discharged.  The  only  ones  remem- 
bered as  going  from  Ottumwa  of  the  many  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  excursion,  are  Paul  C.  JeflPers  and  James  F.  Ward. 
It  was  a  very  happy  and  withal  a  hungry  crowd  which  re- 
turned to  their  several  destinations.  The  extra  drain  on  the 
larder  of  the  boat  caused  such  a  shortage  that  crackers  and 
cheese  had  to  be  bought  here  and  there,  to  appease  the  hun- 
ger of  the  travelers. 

Among  the  excursionists  from  Keosauqua,  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  D.  C,  who  had  come  out  to  see  the 
country  and  buy  a  farm  or  two,  and  who  was  looked  upon  with 
considerable  awe  by  the  citizens  of  that  village,  because  it 
was  roi)orted,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  he  was  tcorth 
ten  ill  Of  I  sand  dollars!  At  one  of  these  scanty  spreads  on  the 
boat  (luring  the  return  trij),  Carlisle,  the  boy  mentioned, 
made  n  very  bad  break.  Tlie  rich  gentleman  had  a  couple 
of  baked  a|)pl(*s  on  his  plate  as  he  passed  it  to  be  helped  to 
something  else,  and  the  boy  supposing  as  it  was  passed  along 
tlie  liiH\  that  the  fruit  belonged  to  the  public,  and  being  very 
foiul  of  baked  apples,  scooped  them  l)oth  off  on  his  own  plate 
and  made  very  short  work  with  tliem.  He  did  not  under- 
stand  for  some  time  what  tlie  crowd  found  to  laugh  at!  The 
rich  gentleman  took  it  very  good  naturedly,  but  the  boy,  when 
he  found  out  wliat  a  breach  of  etiquette  he  had  made,  came 
nt^ar  losing  his  appetite. 

In  addition  to  the  load  of  excursionists,  the  Revenue 
Cutter  carried  up  ten  tons  of  freight  to  Ottumwa  and  Eddy- 
ville.    On  her  return  trip  she  took  from  Keosauqua  sixty 
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lona  of  freight  t(i  be  delivered  in  St.  Louis.  This  boat  made 
another  trip  on  April  17th  of  the  same  year,  carrying  a  heavy 
load  of  freight  ti>  Fort  Dee  Moines,  which  the  owner  of  the 
boat  described  as  a  village  of  30(1  inhabitants,  and  "built 
mostly  on  the  river  near  the  Forks  of  the  Raccoon."  Four 
trips  are  recorded  to  upper  and  lower  ports,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  the  only  boat  in  the  trade  that  year, 

The  Revenue  Cutter  paid  no  attention  to  the  ferry  ropes- 
slreldied  acroas  the  river  for  the  purjjose  of  operating  ferry^ 
boats;  but  whenever  any  of  them  interfert-d  with  her  passage 
up  or  down  the  mate  or  some  of  the  deck  hands  would  cut 
the  t-able  without  warning  to  the  owners.  For  this  species 
of  vandalism  the  ferrymen  in  particular,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, dubbed  her  the  '"Rope  Cutter,"  and  she  ia  bo  remem- 
bered to  this  day  by  the  early  settlers  along  the  river. 

There  lived  in  Keosnuqua.  in  1^49,  a  genllenian  by  the 
name  of  James  M,  Ward,  who  was  engageil  in  the  tinwarn 
biisiness.  Trade  was  dull,  and  time  hung  heavily  on  his 
hanfls.  One  bright  morning  early  in  June,  while  sitting  in 
front  of  his  shop  with  nothing  to  do,  he  heard  n  far  away 
steamboat  whistle.  He  got  up  tmmedialely  and  twgan  to 
carry  his  tools  and  fixtures  down  to  the  landing,  By  hurry- 
ing with  all  Ms  might  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  the 
time  the  Revenue  Cutter  rounded  to  and  made  a  stop.  It 
took  only  a  few  moments  to  hustle  them  on  board  and  start 
for  Fort  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  the  new  territory  which 
had  just  been  ojiened  for  the  enterprising  young  men  of  the" 
State,  then  three  years  old.  He  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Jesse  Dicks  &  Sons,  and  was  for  some  years  engaged 
in  business  here.  This  incident  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"quick  transit"  events  of  the  long  ago,  Mr,  Ward  is  now  a 
resident  of  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

The  year  1S31  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the  "Flood 
Year."  and  if  half  the  stories  alrout  it  could  be  verified  and 
published,  there  would  be  enough  to  till  a  gooil  sized  vol- 
ume.    To  give  some  idea  of  its  claims  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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say  that  the  published  'Tain  guage  for  Iowa"  shows  a  fall  of 
75  iiK-hos.  Tlie  locks  and  dams  were  much  in  the  way  of 
river  navigation,  especially  the  one  at  Farmington.  Mr.  Ed. 
Manning  has  the  credit  of  opening  a  way  of  free  navigation 
through  this  obstruction.  In  the  early  spring  of  that  year 
he  chartered  the  Jenny  Lind,  which,  with  accompanying 
barge,  was  freighted  with  goods  for  the  upi)er  ports.  When 
he  arrived  at  Farmington  he  found  the  water  gates  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition  and  a  menace  to  steamboat- 
ing.  so  he  deliberately  tore  them  out  and  sent  them  adrift. 
There  was  a  loud  protest  by  the  owners  which  was  unheeded. 
He  acce{)ted  the  consequences  of  the  act,  and  so  far  as 
known  was  never  brought  to  account  for  it.  The  Jenny 
Lind  made  several  tri{)s  to  the  lower  ports;  but  there  is  no 
authentic  account  of  her  having  reached  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion this  year. 

The  Jennie  Deans,  a  big  St.  Louis  packet,  filling  the 
river  almost  full,  as  some  of  the  old  settlers  said,  came  up  as 
far  as  Croton ;  but  fearing  a  fall  in  the  water  unloaded  there, 
and  turning  around  with  considerable  diflSculty,  made  for 
the  deeper  and  broader  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  in  June  of  this  vear  that  Hovt  Sherman,  Peter 
Mvers,  M.  T.  Marvin  and  J.  M.  GriflBth  went  down  the  river 
in  a  skiff  to  Keokuk  and  thence  to  St.  Louis  by  packet, 
where  they  loaded  the  Kentucky  with  a  big  cargo,  intending 
to  bring  her  to  Fort  Des  Moines.  On  their  way  down  they 
stopped  at  Eddyville  for  dinner,  tying  their  boat  to  the 
banisters  of  the  hotel  stairs,  climl>ed  into  the  second  story 
and  astonished  the  landlord  by  the  quantity  of  food  they 
consumed.  They  found  Ebenezer  L.  Smith,  now  the  efficient 
agent  of  the  United  States  Express  Co.  at  Des  Moines,  wad- 
ing around  in  Ed.  Manning's  store,  waiting  on  such  custom- 
ers as  were  provided  with  l)oats.  Customers,  however,  were 
not  very  numerous,  so  he  put  in  most  of  his  time  in  lifting 
the  goods  from  one  shelf  to  another  as  the  water  rose,  and 
keeping  the  mackerel  and  codfish  from  being  freshened  by 
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the  waters  of  the  Des  Moines  river.       Every  day  he  woald 
have  to  give  his  trousers  an  extra  roll  as  the  flood  incresBed 
and  look  to  it  that  the  waters  did  not  fade  the  calico  i 
melt  the  sugar  and  salt.     And  this  was  merchandising  forty- 
eight  years  ago. 

Major  Hoyt  Sherman,  of  Des  Moines,  kindly  conseuted 
to  tell  his  own  story  in  regard  to  the  trip  by  skiff  alluded  to. 
and  lieing  an  actiir  in  the  historical  incident  it  will  add  to 
its  interest  for  nil  readers: 

AN  IKCIDENT  OF  THE  FLOOD  OF  1851. 

Tbe  spring  of  18.^1  opeDed  out  cheerless  aod  forbiddlog  enongh  lu  tbe 
scattering  gettlers  in  tbe  apper  De«  Moinen  vnlle;.  SettlementB  were  fen 
sod  (ar  between,  there  were  no  eBtmblished  and  Improved  roadti,  all  the 
wBter-coarsea  were  without  bridges,  even  the  Dea  Moinea  river  from  itH 
mouth  to  itB  source,  when  not  fordable  in  low  or  moderate  stageHof  n 
had  onlf  the  Rioet  primitive  methods  of  crossing.  Be  tope  ferries  or  llata 
pushed  across  by  poles;  all  the  grist  mills  were  propelled  Uj  water  or 
horse  power,  and  the  whole  nppcr  Des  Molues  valley  was  dependeut  upon 
Mississippi  river  shipping  poinla  for  dr;  goods  and  nil  the  oeceasary  sup- 
plies of  life,  except  tbe  familiar  products  of  the  hog.  (he  heo,  and  the 
corn  Held.  Buch  was  the  condition  of  affairs  around  the  "Forks"  when, 
earl;  In  the  month  of  Maf.  ISnl,  the  heavens  opened  their  flood-gates,  and 
for  nearly  tbe  wbole  period  covered  by  the  Hood  we  read  aboot  as  occur- 
ring in  Noah's  time,  the  rains  poured  down  over  (his  devoted  eonntry. 
soon  suing  all  wnter -courses,  big  and  tittle,  and  over-running  their  bsnks, 
covering  all  tbe  low  valleys  and  cutting  off  hope  for  the  farmer*  to  raise 
a  crop  that  season— at  least  those  whose  (arms  lay  in  the  vnUeys,  and 
that  formed  tbe  great  bnlk  of  the  first  lands  put  in  cultivation.  Keokuk, 
170  milea  away,  was  the  main  point  of  supply  tor  Fort  Des  Moines  and  vi- 
cinity, acd  when  the  st^ttlers  saw  the  long  contioued  and  heavy  rains,  and 
the  slow  but  stead;  encroach  meals  day  by  day  of  the  gathering  flood  over 
the  long  stretched-Dut  and  primitive  highway  to  the  Mississippi,  cutting 
off  the  source  of  Hupplies,  there  whs  great  UQeasinesa  for  the  immediate 
future  for  the  little  town,  and  all  naturally  turned  to  the  river  running  by 
their  doors  with  such  volume  and  force  as  the  direct  source  from  which 
they  must  look  for  MBalstance  and  supply. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  tocrchanta  of  Keokuk  had  an  abandant  sup- 
ply of  all  the  necessities  of  life  required  at  aod  around  the  Forks — it  was 
also  well  known  that  there  were  a  number  of  stenroboats  in  the  npper 
MisBiasippi  whose  owners  or  captains  woold,  for  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion, make  the  (rip  up  the  river,  and  carry  supplies  to  the  points  where 
needed;  but  whii  would  put  the  necessary  machinery  in  motion  to  bring 
about  this  result,  charter  a  ateambool.  pnrohase  the  flour,  sugar,  coffee 
and  numberless  other  needed  articles  for  its  loading,  and  then  taking  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  trip  over  nearly  unknown  waters  as  far  as  steamboat 
navigation  was  concerned,  encoorage  the  officers  to  reach  their  destination 
with  their  boat  and  cargo!  There  were  no  persons  at  the  Mississippi  end 
of  this  voyage  to  assume  all  (he  labor  and  risks,  and  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  tbe  people  who  were  to  superintend  and  carry  out  snch  an 
eipedltion  must  come  from  the  Forks.  All  the  usual  modes  of  travel  had 
been,  by  reason  of  high  water,  discontinued,  and  tbe  only  method  of  reach- 
ing Keokuk,  ur,  in  fact,  any  point  on  the  Mississippi,  was  by  floating 
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J.  M.  Gtlffltb,  general  merdiaDt:  W.  T.  Msr»in,  proprielor  of  the  Mar-  J 
Tin  House,  then  the  leading  hotel;  Peirr   Myors,  geaeinl  operator  i 
speciilnlor,  and  Hoyt  ShermaD,  postinaatDr  nnd  count;  clerk- 
Only  the  firfll  two  «ere  directly  Interasled  In  the  qnefiliun  uf  unpplit 
The  mothod  of  navigation  wan  a  roU||;h  lioard  skiff  made  tiy  unshitled  1 
hands  out  of  native  lumtier.  with  a  Hat  bottom,  and  not  at  all  eonatnicted  f 
to  rasist  the  liuinpe  from   Tiolenl  oontnM   with  stones  or  piltr«  t 
drift  likely  to  be  mot  with  on  the  journey. 

The  qnarteri  were  very  limited — so  much  so  that  each  party  had  .-■  r«-fl 
main  sealed  in  the  same  place  between  irturtiiif;  nnd  eloppinK   point* 
after  starting  onee,  there  could  be  no  shiftiDi;  about  or  chan|{iii^  pla« 
till  the  skiff  was  fastened  to  the  bank  aKaln. 

Under  such  conditions,  on  a  cloud;  June  luornlni;  of  IHGI.  tbeatr  funrfl 
men  started  on  their  perilous  jonrncy  of  170  miles  to  the  MiBsisaipp' 
without  chart  or  guide,  on  a  river  running  out  at  a  higher  stage  of  wat« 
than  ever  before  known,  the  banks  of  which  on  one  side  wcro  bluff  Bddf 
thickly  covered  with  timber,  and  on  the  other  low  nod  overtlo»n 
cover  adjoining  bottom  lands  and  make  the  apparent  width  of  Ike  rt*l 

Their  trip  down  was  without  epeeiul  incident  or  adventure.  The  n 
ond  day  they  left  the  river  bed  at  EddyTille.  floated  out  over  tt 
flowed  bottom,  following  as  closely  as  pussilile  Ihe  aitbiuerited  stn^  ro>d  1 
for  a  large  part  of  the  distance  to  Ottatnwa,  At  that  phiee  they  obtained 
from  State  offleials  a  carefully  prepared  iiinp  of  the  river,  and  bad  itu 
further  trouble  In  guiding  the  boat  through  the  proper  cbRnnels,  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  of  their  trip  The;  floated  into  the  grc«t  Missis- 
sippi, and  their  boat  was  soon  safely  moored  to  the  wharf  at  Keokuk. 

From  that  point  the  party  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  hj  packet,  und  very 
soon  after  arrival  the  business  membeTR  of  the  part;  had  chartered  the 
steamer  Kentucky  nnd  loaded  her  with  Hoar  and  other  pTDTinions  tn  be  de- 
livered at  Ihe  landing  in  Fort  Dea  Moines.  Owing  to  impsmable  roads 
nnd  the  difficult;  of  Irnvel  by  ordinar;  methods,  several  gentlemen  whcise 
wivex  and  fHrnllies  were  East,  arranged  to  have  them  join  thia  part;  at  St. 
LoniH  nnd  come  to  Des  Moines  by  Hteamer.  That  added  to  the  passenger 
list  three  ladies,  a  young  nurse  girl,  and  a  small  baby. 

The  trip  to  Keokuk  was  without  incidenl.  There  the  loading  of  thr 
steamer  was  completed,  and  it  proceeded  on  its  proposed  juurnry  np  the 
Des  Moines,  passing  the  obstructions  at  Croton  and  Farmiugton  without 
ditHculty.  When  it  reached  Bonaparte  a  formidable  barrier  against 
further  progress  was  met,  in  the  shape  of  Meek's  dam  across  the  river. 
The  steambont  was  pointed  directly  at  the  brenot  of  the  dam.  as  at  thetwo 
dams  below,  and  pushed  to  that  the  fail  length  of  the  boat  ivaa  above  th« 
obstruction,  but  she  wns  a  slern-wheeler — that  is.  the  method  uf  propul- 
sion WHS  by  a  single  great  wheel  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  boat — and  nvben 
that  wheel  was  above  Ihe  point  where  the  water  broke  over  the  edge  of  tbe 
dam.  it  did  not  loach  the  water,  but  dew  around  with  great  velocity. 
threatening  a  serious  break  In  the  machinery,  suddenly  cutting  off  Ihe 
power  which  propelled  Ihe  steamer.  When  that  position  was  reached  tbe 
boHt  rapidly  fell  back  into  the  swift  current  below  the  dam,  and  was  with 
didlCDlty  brought  again  over  it,  only  to  repeat  the  experience  nf  former 
trials.  Time  and  again  the  effort  was  made  to  force  the  steamer  over  the 
obstruction  only  to  be  followed  by  failure,  and  as  (he  oOicers  in  charge  of 
the  boat  knew  no  other  way  of  applying  power  to  force  it  over  Ihe  dani, 
very  reluctantly,  Indeed,  further  trials  were  nbandoned.  and  it  was  decided 
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Three  of  the  party,  Griffith,  Marrin  and  Mjere.  went  back  with  the 
buHt  to  St.  LuuiH.  while  the  fourth  undertook  lu  act  ne  an  PHcort  for  the 
ladies,  and  to  hnnt  up  r  means  of  transportation  for  them  and  their  be- 
longings over  nearlj  impaatiable  roads  to  the  Fort.  The  axuall;  trareled 
road  up  the  valley.  loUowing  aa  It  did  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  the 
low  ground  along  the  river,  was  sluiply  impaexnble,  ao  they  were  forced  to 
adopt  the  ridge  road  between  the  valleys  uf  the  Des  Moines  and  Skunk 
rivers,  known  as  the  "Divide."  The  only  method  of  travel  available  in 
that  little  town  nas  by  the  familiar  bnt  rough  two-borne  wagoo.  A  man 
was  found  with  such  an  outfit  and  a  L-outrat^t  made  with  him  to  transport 
the  parly  to  UskBlooHB.  The  trunks  were  piled  in  the  bed  of  the  wagon, 
the  ladles  and  nutae  comfortably  localed  on  lop  of  them,  aud  as  they  made 
a  full  luadiog  for  the  horacs  in  the  fearful  condition  of  the  rood,  the  driver 
and  the  escort  footed  It  along  the  side  of  the  wagon.  Thns  began  The  three 
days  weary  tramp.  The  roada  were  in  a  horrible  oundition.  The  long 
continued  and  heavy  rains,  the  many,  awampy  slougbH,  the  little  streams 
unbridged,  the  heavy  service  oaused  by  forcing  ail  travel  in  this  direction 
that  woald  otherwise  have  followed  the  river  roads,  all  served  to  make  the 
progreas  slow  and  very  trying  on  the  horses.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the  Hrat 
day,  after  being  comfortably  settled  for  the  night.  I  he  escort  waa  not  great- 
ly surprised  at  being  called  to  one  side  by  the  driver,  and  notified  that  he 
bad  n  family  at  Bonaparte,  and  did  not  feel.  In  justice  to  Ihem,  that  he 
could  venture,  in  the  then  unsettled  condilion  of  roada  and  weather,  farther 
than  Boe  day's  journey  from  them.  So  bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
the  escort  had  to  hunt  around  the  tittle  hamlet  and  find  another  teamster 
brave  enongh  to  face  the  impedimenta  uf  [he  rund.  And  the  same  eipe- 
rience  wbn  met  with  the  following  night. 

The  fatigue  of  the  three  days  atendy  travel  !o  Oskaloosa  was  borne  by 
III!  the  party  very  well,  though  the  trip  was  especially  trying  to  the  ladies 
riding  uu  top  of  trunks  [hat  tilled  the  bed  uf  the  n-agon,  and  over  roadn 
that  were  In  many  places  fearfully  cut  up  and  mnddy.  An  incident  occurred 
on  the  second  day  oat  that  showed  bow  hard  pressed  the  settlers  were  for 
breadatufls.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  a  stop  was  made  for  dinner  at  n 
farm  house  by  the  roadside,  and  attention  attracted  to  a  number  of  farm 
teams  gathered  around  a  frame  work  in  the  adjoining  barnyard.  This 
frame  work  tnmed  out  to  be  an  old-faahioned  tanbark  mill,  with  a  horse- 
poiver  sweep  attached.  This  mill  was  set  so  aa  to  grind  corn  closely,  while 
not  properly  corn-meal,  yet  much  Hner  than  hominy,  so  that  it  would  make 
a  corn  bread  of  coarae  quality.  The  neighboring  settlers  had  gathered  In. 
each  with  hia  little  sack  of  shelled  com,  and  taking  turne  hitched  their 
teams  to  the  sweep  and  gronnd  out  \heir  d liferent  grists.  The  travelers 
had  their  dinner  from  bread  made  of  this  meal,  with  fried  b 
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hack  to  this  party.  They  and  their  belongings  were  piled  into  it,  and  after 
a  two  days  comparatiyely  pleasant  journey  (stopping  the  night  of  the  first 
day  at  Tool's  Point,  now  Monroe)  were  safely  landed  in  Fort  Des  Moines, 
thus  ending  the  trip  for  one  of  the  original  party. 

The  three  members  of  the  expedition  who,  after  storing 
their  cargo  in  the  old  warehouse  at  Bonaparte,  returned  in 
the  steamer  Kentucky  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  find  another 
boat  with  power  enough  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  whose  owners  were  willing 
to  risk  their  vessels  in  unknown  waters  for  a  liberal  freight 
rate,  soon  accomplished  their  task  and  chartered  the  steamer 
Caleb  Cope.  Captain  Joseph  Price. 

Adding  a  little  to  the  cargo  already  waiting  transporta- 
tion at  Bonaj^arte,  and  gathering  a  few  passengers  at  both 
St.  Louis  and  Keokuk,  the  steamer  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Des  Moines,  still  pouring  out  a  great  flood,  and  soon  reached 
the  point  at  which  the  other  boat  failed  to  make  progress  for 
lack  of  power.  As  soon  as  she  had  taken  on  board  the  freight 
stored  there,  she  boldly  and  gallantly  faced  the  great  obsta- 
cle which  had  proved  so  formidable  to  her  predecessor,  and 
pushed  her  way  surely  and  steadily  through  and  over  the 
surging  flood  of  the  dam  to  the  still  water  beyond. 

Then  the  men  who  had  chartered  the  boat  at  last  breathed 
freelv — the  most  formidable  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  without  special  peril  or  danger 
of  delay.  Their  further  progress  was  one  of  succor  and  aid, 
their  loading  consisted  largely  of  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  wliicl>  they  distributed  to  settlers  in 
the  Des  Moines  valley,  and  they  were  welcomed  at  all  points  on 
the  river  between  Ottumwa  and  Fort  Des  Moines  as  deliver- 
ers and  rescuers. 

The  Caleb  Cope,  chartered  at  St.  Louis  by  the  three  other 
voyagers,  arrived  at  Fort  Des  Moines  on  July  5th.  Never 
was  there  a  steamboat  more  welcome,  for  she  had  brought  up 
needed  supplies  for  the  people  who  were  getting  short  of 
food.  Flour  was  a  very  scarce  article.  A  few  days  previous^ 
while  canvassing  the  situation  as  concerning  a  Fourth  of  July 
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celebralion,  the  ladies  of  the  village  found  that  there  was 
very  little  flour  to  niake  the  necessarj  pie  crust,  cake  and 
other  goodies  which  always  go  with  such  a  celebration, 
but  concluded  to  trust  Providence  for  a  future  supply  of 
flour,  and  use  com  meal  for  some  of  the  cakes.  This  was  done, 
and  the  celebration  held  on  court  house  squara,  under  arti- 
ficial bowers  erected  tor  the  occasion.  Two  ladies,  it  will  be 
remembered,  came  in  white  dresses,  but  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  they  had  to  return  home  and  change  to  the  more 
comfortable  woolens. 

After  the  boat  was  unloaded.  Captain  Joseph  Price,  who 
had  made  a  very  neat  sum  on  his  venture,  invited  the  people 
of  the  village  to  go  on  a  short  excursion  up  the  river.  He 
had  given  out  the  information  that  the  bar  of  the  lx>at  would 
be  closed  on  this  occasion,  so  the  villagers  provided  their 
own  refreshments.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  that  one  should 
always  take  enough  to  share  with  a  friend,  in  case  of  sun- 
stroke, snake-bite,  or  other  contingency  which  required 
prompt  action,  there  was  an  abundance  of  liquid  refresh- 
ments. The  news  of  the  intended  excursion  spread  rapidly, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  forty  or  fifty  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens were  on  Iward,  ready  for  the  joyful  occasion.  As  there 
was  no  newspaper  record  of  the  trip,  memory  will  have  to  lie 
invoked  as  to  the  names  of  those  participating  in  the  bilari- 
lies.  Among  those  remembered  were:  R.  W.  Sypher,  J,  M. 
GrifBth.  Max  Strauss.  Dr.  Barnett,  Dr.  Murdoch,  Tom  Mc- 
Mullen,  Samuel  Keene,  Wesley  Redhead,  Andrew  J.  Stevens, 
Peter  Myers.  James  Thompson.  Charley  Van,  Tom  Camp- 
bell. John  Tyler,  L.  D.  Winchester.  Ed.  R.  Clapp,  Barlow 
Granger.  W.  T.  Marvin,  Alex  Scott,  John  Humatead,  John 
Perkins,  L.  P.  Sherman,  James  Stanton.  Billy  Moore,  Hoyt 
Sherman,  and  Adam  Dickey,  who  had  come  up  on  the  boat,  and 
others.  There  were  also  in  the  company  quite  a  numlwr  of 
ladies,  the  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  who  added  not  a 
little  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  merry  com[}any.  Billy  Moore 
had  not  expected  to  go  on  the  excursion,  as  he  would  have  had 
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to  leave  his  store  all  alone,  and  at  the  time  the  boat  started  was 
down  in  the  hold  with  the  clerk  of  the  boat  looking  for  a 
couple  of  missing  boxes,  and  did  not  grasp  the  situation  until 
he  came  up  and  found  that  she  was  then  passing  Hall's  water 
mill,  where  the  Center  street  dam  now  stands.  He  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  ashore,  but  the  captain  would  not  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement.  He  was  in  his  working  clothes,  and 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  at  that. 

"Come  and  join  the  dance,"  said  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Moore  demurred  because  of  soiled  hands  and  face. 

'•A  little  water  and  soap  will  remedy  that,"  the  clerk  in- 
sisted. 

'*But  you  see  I  have  no  coat,"  said  the  reluctant  Billy. 

*'I  will  fix  vou  out  with  a  nice  black  coat  which  will  fit 
you,  for  we  are  just  the  same  size." 

These  arrangements  were  quickly  made  and  he  joined 
the  dancers.  The  "lemonade  with  a  stick  in  it,"  or  whatever 
the  refreshments  proved  to  be,  was  very  exhilerating  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  became  quite  boisterous.  It  had  a  curi- 
ous effect  on  Billy  Moore,  for  he  took  from  his  pocket  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  gold,  and  with  the  remark, 
''Boys,  I  am  going  to  start  a  bank!"  sowed  it  on  the  water 
with  a  liberal  hand.  The  sum  now  lies  as  a  permanent  in- 
vestment somewhere  between  Thompson's  Bend  and  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  which  was  as  far  as  the  boat  carried 
the  excursionists.  The  Caleb  Co[)e  was  credited  with  only 
one  tri[)  as  far  up  as  Des  Moines  that  year.  There  were  other 
arrivals,  it  is  said,  but  names  are  not  remembered. 

There  were  other  boats  touching  the  lower  ports  of  which 
there  is  a  record.  These  were  the  Kentucky,  the  Movestar, 
tilt*  Luella.  and  the  Maid  of  Iowa  commanded  by  Cap(tain 
Bill  Phelps,  one  of  the  boldest  navigators  of  the  Des  Moines 
river.  The  following  story  is  told  of  him  which  is  abun- 
dantly vouched  for  as  true  by  the  early  settlers  of  Van 
Buren  countv: 

The  Maid  of  Iowa  was  making  a  trip  during  this  year  of 
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Hood  and  after  having  got  into  Van  Bureu  county,  ou  a  cer- 
ttiin  cloudy  uigbt,  the  captain  supposed  it  would  lie  jwrfectly 
safe  to  leave  the  runuiug  of  the  lioat  in  c-are  of  the  pilot, 
while  he  took  a  little  rest,  of  which  he  was  sorely  in  need. 
Therefore  he  gave  orders  to  that  individual  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  river  iierfectly : 

'■Keep  her  straight  ahead  until  you  come  to  an  island, 
and  then  take  thf  left  hand  side." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  the  pilot,  and  Captain  Bill  retired  to 
take  his  "forty  winks."  The  river  was  at  its  greatest  flood, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  water  to  he  seen.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  what  the  pilot  supposed  to  be  the  island  men- 
tioned, and  true  to  hia  instructions  swung  his  boat  to  the 
left.  He  had  not  gone  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  be- 
fore the  limbs  of  the  cottonwood  trees  began  to  strike  the 
tall  chimneys  and,  breaking  off.  came  down  in  a  shower  on 
the  deck.  Finally,  one  of  the  giant  cotionwoods,  spreading 
well  over  the  channel,  barred  the  way  with  one  of  its  huge 
branches  and  came  in  contact  with  the  smoke-stacks  with 
snch  a  crash  as  to  bring  Captain  Bill  on  the  upper  deck, 
about  half  dressed,  and  in  a  somewhat  dazed  condition.  He 
took  in  the  situation  after  a  minute  or  two  and  exclaimed: 

"Up  Soap,  by  (J — d!" 

The  boat  could  not  be  turned  around  and  had  to  back 
out  of  the  difficulty  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  no  especial 
damage  was  done.  The  profane  expression  passed  into  an 
idiom  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  country,  and  in  after 
years,  when  any  one  made  a  mistake  or  had  to  back  out  of  a 
difSculty,  the  expression  came  in  very  pat.  Captain  William 
Phelps  was  a  large  swarthy  man,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  not- 
withstanding his  rough  ways,  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the 
most  popular  captains  and  is  so  remembered  by  the  early 
merchants  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

The  year  previous  fl85(l)  the  steamboat  Add  Hine, 
loaded  with  goods  for  Lyon  &  Allen,  of  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Butcher  &  Cox,  of  Eddyrille,  and  with  five  hundred  pairs  of 
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wooden  shoeB,  consigned  to  a  dealer  in  Pella,  to  be  nnloadei 
at  Amsterdam,  the  port  of  Pella,  three  miles  distant  from 
that  colony,   came   up   from  St.   Louie  ae  far  as  the  Cro- 
ton  (lam.  but  as  the  dam  could  not  be  passed  at  that  stage  of 
water,  the  cargo  had  to  be  unloaded  at  the  warehouse  of  J. 
C  Walker,  iu  charge  of  the  late  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  of   Des 
Moines.     All  the  good»  were  removed  soon  after  except   the   i 
wooden  shoes,  which  were  stored  in  an  unused   blacksmith 
shop  near  the  river  where  they  remained  until  the  flood  of  I 
1851  which  washed  away  the  shop,  contents  and  all.  and  the 
thousand  wooden  shoes,   singly  and  iu   pairs,  sailed  oIT  to-   ■ 
wards  the  Father  of  Waters,  a  total  loss,  but  who  Bustnined  ] 
the  loss  no  one  has  ever  yet  determined. 

Whih'  this  is  in  the  main  a  histfiry  of  steamboating,  there  | 
is  another  branch,  used  by  our  pioneers  in  the  eudeavor  to  I 
get  the  grain  to  market,  that  was  closely  allied  and  must  have  | 
n  place.     P.  H.  Bousquet,  of  Pella,  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting chapter  of  flatboating  in  the  "flood  year,"  1S51: 

Mj  fatber,  A.  E.  Diidok  Bousquet,  brought  hla  fRUiil^  to  Pella  In  1849. 
Id  Ootober  of  that  fear  he  had  gone  into  partneTBbtpwilb  a  i^ouple  ot  HoT- 
UnderB  and  the  firm  of  BoDsquet,  WoUerBifcB:u(.«iik,cumtnpaced  haaioeM, 
carrjing  un  general  merchandisini;.  The  corn  crop  of  1B50  being  vetj 
large,  the  farmers  had  an  other  ws;  of  settling  their  store  bills  than  with 
eropH,  or  whatever  the.v  mUed;  the  merchaots  of  this  place conoei Ted  Iha 
Idea  of  preparing  for  the  purchase  of  corn  and  taking  it  down  lo  St.  LosU 
hi  flatboats.  Besides  the  tlrni  named  H.  tsd  Dam  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Grafe.aliia 
storekeepers  here,  were  interested  in  the  matter.  Father's  firm  had  two 
HatboatB  built,  und  the  other  two  had  cHoh  a  ilotbout  built,  making  four  in 
all.  John  Welch  and  Nicholas  F.  Earp  were  the  oaptainn  uf  our  two  boats. 
O.  D.  Jot  was  captain  uf  Mr.  van  Dam's  boat,  and  Peter  Kramer  was  cap- 
tain of  Mr.  Grate's  hosl.  We  ordered  gunnj  sacks  from  St.  Loais  and  dis- 
tributed these  among  the  farmerH  who  agreed  to  sell,  sack  nnd  deliver 
sound  and  merchantable  com  on  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  Hrer,  where 
boats  could  he  loaded,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel. 

1  was  sent  out  b;  our  ftrni  to  take  In  half  a  cargo  of  corn  delivered  in 
that  shape  at  Whitebreast  Prairie,  being  one  of  the  bottomn  along  the  Des 
Moinea  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Whitehreast  creek,  about  six  milea 
straight  west  from  Pella.  I  took  in  the  corn  brought  to  the  shore  there  and 
we  started  down  the  river  to  take  in  the  remainder  of  our  cargo  at  ntant 
was  ealled  Curtis'  BluS.  a  triHe  east  from  a  course  straight  south  from 
Pella.  But  we  never  resehed  that  point.  At  a  bend  in  the  river  where  the 
town  of  Amsterdam  bad  been  laid  out  and  platted  bj  Mr.  H.  P.  Scholte,  the 
founder  uf  this  Dutch  colony,  our  captain,  John  Welch,  who  elainied  to 
know  better  than  the  bslanDe  of  us.  steered  onr  boat  right  untoasnai^,  his 
thought  being  that  it  was  a  drift  and  that  it  was  an  indication  where  the 
current  went  and  the  deepest  water  Bowed.  We  suffered  shipwreck  at  that 
point.     The  boat  stuck  to  Ihesnag,  so  we  carried  out  during  the  dnys  that 
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tDllowed  all  the  aoni  ivo  could,  brought  it  to  Pclla,  emptied  it  from  the 
Backs,  kept  aboveliDgit  Dctil  it  wrs  dry,  and  then  com menoed  to  raise  hogH. 

Captain  N,  P,  Earp  ancceeded  in  getting  to  81.  LoalB  wilb  oor  second 
tiatboat.  Mr.  van  Datn's  tlatbont,  b;  reason  uf  the  tremendous  rise  in  the 
riTer,  got  outside  the  banks  at  some  point  below  here,  lodged  between  two 
large  trees— and  remained  there.  Mr.  Grate's  boat.  I  think,  got  througii. 
I  well  rememlier  the  ruin  which  poured  down  upon  us  on  May  31  of  that 
year,     I  nerer  saw  aavb  a  rain,  befort  nor  after. 

Onr  datboating  down  the  river  the  produce  of  our  country  in  order  that 
the  farmers  might  receive  the  benefit  of  the  crops  they  ruiaed  was  »ery  un- 
Huccesstul  In  that  imttancG.  Had  it  not  been  so  in  our  Hrst  trial  we  might 
have  continued,  but  having  had  no  saccess,  the  Idea  of  getting  rid  of  our 
produce  in  that  way  was  abandoned. 

The  keel  of  the  stenmbont  N.  L.  Milbuni  was  laid  at 
lownville  in  the  aiituinn  of  1S52,  find  the  hull  waa  tiniohed  a 
little  later.  It  was  rather  a  slow  job  fla  there  were  a  good 
many  waitB  for  niBterisl.  It  was  launched  finally,  and  poled 
up  to  n  little  inlet  where  there  was  shallow  water  on  the 
lowaville  side  that  it  might  be  protected  from  Boating  ic«  iu 
the  spring.  Next  morning,  to  the  disgust  of  the  captain 
and  erew,  it  had  sunk  in  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  N.  L. 
Milburn,  the  captain,  became  very  much  excited  and  exclaim- 
ed: ■■There  ia  only  one  man  in  Iowa  mean  enough  to  do  such 
a  trick  as  that,  and  his  name  is  A.  J.  Davis!"  The  reader 
will  recognize  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  as  the  famous  ''Will- 
case  Davis"  of  Colorado.  He  lived  at  that  time  at  Blackhawk. 
a  rival  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  He  and  Captain 
Milburu  had  been  at  loggerheada  for  some  time  in  a  legal 
way,  anil  were  sworn  enemiea. 

In  the  apring  of  1K53,  after  the  ice  had  gone  oat,  the 
hull  was  raised,  pumped  out  and  the  bottom  examined.  Sev- 
eral angur  holes  were  found,  but  it  was  im{)OssibIe  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  had  been  bored  after  the  launching,  or 
whether  they  were  the  holes  twrecl  in  the  logs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pinning  the  raft  together,  and  so  ap[>eared  in  the  lum- 
ber after  it  waa  sawed,  and  had  not  been  plugged  by  the 
workmen  who  did  the  planking  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
The  boilers  were  rolled  on  and  the  crew  tried  to  ]X)Ie  the  boat 
down  to  lowaville,  that  she  might  be  finished  for  the  spring 
trade,  but  unfortunately  there  was  a  March  gale  raging  and 
the  men  lost  control  of  her,  and  taking  the  bits  in  her  teeth. 
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three  days  she  had  on  a  cargo  for  Red  Rock,  nnd  was  on  her 
way  up,  touching  at  Churchville  on  the  23cl,  Farmington  24th, 
Bennet's  woodyard  25th,  Keosauqun  2tjth,  lowaville  27th, 
Eddyville  28th,  and  Red  Rock,  her  destination,  un  the  211th, 
The  unloading  was  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  down 
trip  began,  the  destination  being  St.  Louis,  the  Mecca  and 
ambition  of  all  steamboat  captains.  Twelve  miles  below  Red 
Rock  there  was  a  fine  coal  mine,  and  on  the  return  trip  the 
boat  was  halted  long  enough  to  give  an  order  for  a  good  sup- 
ply of  coal.  "I  am  going  to  St.  Loais,"  the  captain  said  with 
pardonable  pride  in  his  voice,  "and  when  we  come  back  we 
want  a  big  supply  of  coal.  Get  out  a  lot  of  it  and  this  boat 
will  take  all  you  have."  The  boss  of  the  coal  mine  expressed 
his  thanks  and  gave  promise.  When  Ottuniwa  was  reached 
on  the  30th  the  boat  was  hailed  and  told  that  the  Badger 
State  was  lying  on  the  rocks  a  little  below  Ottumwa,  heavily 
loaded  for  Des  Moinee,  and  knowing  that  the  Milburn  was 
above,  had  been  watching  for  her  arrival  that  the  goods 
ight  be  transferred  as  .foon  as  possible  nnd  avoid  further 
damage.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  Milburn  to  do  bat 
to  get  alongside  the  disabled  Ixjat  and  transfer  the  freight. 
This  took  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  trip  to  Des  Moines  was 
begun  on  June  1st.  There  were  some  passengers,  among 
whom  were  Josse  Dicks  and  J.  M.  Griffith  of  Fort  Des 
Moines,  and  Colonel  Easton  of  St.  Louis  who  had  been  sent 
up  to  adjust  the  losses  on  goods  aboard  the  Badger  State, 

When  the  Milburn  had  arrived  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  the  mine  at  which  the  coal  had  been  ordered,  the  sharp 
ears  of  the  pilot  caught  the  sound  of  the  puffing  of  a  steam- 
boat behind  them  and  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  as  he  looked 
back,  he  recognized  the  J,  B.  Gordon  running  at  a  greater 
rate  of  speed  than  is  usual  for  a  loaded  steamboat,  unless 
the  captain  has  some  definite  object  in  view.  It  flashed  over 
the  captain  at  once  that  the  pursuing  boat  intended  to  try  to 
cut  him  out  of  his  promised  supply  of  coal.  Then  all  was 
excitement,  and  it  extended  to  the  passengers,  stokers  and 
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everybody  on  board.  The  engineer  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  situation  and  laid  his  plans.  When  about  a  mile 
intervened  between  the  Milburn  and  the  coal  mine,  she  being 
pretty  well  in  the  lead,  the  Gordon  gave  her  signal  whistle 
for  passing.  The  engineer  of  the  Milburn  was  giving  his 
engines  a  ''half-stroke,"  and  was  accumulating  a  big  head  of 
steam  for  a  sudden  burst  of  speed,  and  the  race  was  becom- 
ing exciting.  Colonel  Easton  saw  the  engineer's  game  and 
seating  himself  on  the  capstan  in  front  of  the  furnace  doors, 
superintended  the  firing. 

''Roll  out  a  barrel  of  tar!"  he  roared.  "Knock  in  the 
head  there,  some  of  you !  Stick  your  wood  into  the  barrel  as  far 
you  can  get  it  and  shove  it  into  the  furnace  and  shut  the 
doors!  More  of  it!  More  of  it!  Let  us  see  her  move!  There, 
that's  business!     Now  we  are  moving!" 

The  Gordon  was  creeping  alongside  inch  by  inch,  while 
the  engineer  of  the  Milburn  watched  her  narrowly  not  wish- 
ing to  let  her  have  any  advantage,  nor  forge  ahead  too  far. 
Now  the  two  boats  were  running  side  by  side,  the  Gt>rdon 
creeping  up  on  her  antagonist  little  by  little.  The  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  the  Gordon,  supposing  the  race  had  been 
won,  sent  up  a  mighty  cheer.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  yet  intervening.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  wily  engineer  of  the  Milburn  was  made  manifest. 
He  gave  his  engines  their  full  stroke  and  opened  both  throt- 
tles wide!  The  boat  sprang  forward  as  if  she  had  been 
hurled  from  a  catapult,  passing  the  crestfallen  Gordon  by 
two  full  lengths,  making  the  landing  with  such  a  bump  as  to 
nearly  throw  the  passengers  off  their  feet.  And  such  cheer- 
ing from  the  Milbuni !  The  officers,  passengers  and  crew 
almost  yelled  themselves  hoarse,  while  the  victorious  boat 
gave  the  defeated  one  several  triumphant  notes  from  her 
whistle  as  she  passed  around  the  bend  out  of  sight.  It  fur- 
nished Colonel  Easton  a  theme  for  congratulatory  remark 
during  the  rest  of  the  trip.* 

*It  was  a  ratification  to  the  crew  of  the  N.  L.  Milbarn,  as  they  passed  the  Goidoa 
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When  the  Milbuni  reachftl  "Rattlesnake  Bend,"  a  few- 
miles  below  Dea  Moiues,  the  passage  looked  a  littlt;  danger- 
nns.  and  Jesse  Dicks  and  J.  M.  Griffith  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  land  and  walk  across  the  point  and  take  the  boat. 
Accordingly  thev  were  put  ashori-  and  the  boat  made  the 
passage  with  entire  safety.  On  reaching  the  jwint  named, 
the  [>assengers  were  not  to  be  seen.  The  captain  waited  for 
them  a  reasonable  time,  rang  the  bell  and  blew  signal  whis- 
tles, but  as  time  was  precious  iinnlly  gave  orders  to  go  ahead. 
An  honr  or  so  after  the  boat  had  landed  at  the  '■Point,"  or 
jnnction  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Raccoon  rivers,  the  miss- 
ing passengers  apjieared  on  the  Raccoon  river  side,  Mr. 
Dicks  puffing  and  blowing,  for  he  was  quite  a  heavy  man, 
and  Mr.  Griifith  serene  and  unruffled  by  his  long  walk,  for 
he  was  then,  and  is  today,  one  of  the  best  walkers  of  his  age 
ill  Des  Moines. 

When  the  boat  was  unloaded,  the  prow  was  turned  down 
stream  June  -tth.  She  Sundayed  at  Amsterdam.  June  5tb, 
and  the  officials  dined  with  the  owners  and  stockholders  at 
Pella,  Iowa,  She  reached  lowaviUe  on  the  (ith,  aud  after 
passing  Eddyville,  Ottumwa.  Keosauqun  and  Farmington 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  9th.  On  the  way  down  the  Des 
Moiues,  the  pilot  steered  her  a  little  too  near  an  overhanging 
limb,  which  caught  the  smoke-stacks  and  held  her  fast,  tear- 
ing away  the  forward  stay  rods.  The  damage  was  slight 
and  the  delay  was  short. 

At  St.  Louis,  before  taking  on  h  cargo,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  her  in  the  dry  dock  and  jiartially  re- 
sheathe  her.  While  Captain  Milhurn  was  sitting  in  her 
cabin,  in  company  with  another  steamboat  captain  or  two, 
one  of  them  asked:  "Milburn,  do  you  know  what  I  would 
do  if  I  owned  this  boat?"      The  captain  addressed  was  at  a 


n  little  later,  to  sec  tLe  ODliie  crew  ol  tbe  dofaated  boat  upon  a  drift  pile  la  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rlTer  B^tberioff  n  mipply  of  fuel  with  which  to  feed  ber  fumaceB.  Not  an 
uncommoa  aighl.  boweTHr,  when  fuel  ran  ahort  and  there  wore  do  wood-raids 
near  b;  from  wblcb  to  repleaiib.  Sueb  wai  lite  In  those  dayB  of  early  oaTicatiOn  ot 
the  De*  Hoinea. 
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loss  to  know  and  so  expressed  himself.  "Well,  I'd  cut  ber 
in  two — and  throw  both  halves  away!"  There  was  a  cool- 
ness between  those  two  steamboatmen  ever  after.  When  the 
repairs  were  made  the  Milbum  took  on  a  large  cargo,  piling 
it  in  the  hold,  or  wherever  a  place  could  be  found.  On  the 
forward  deck  was  a  big  pile  of  a  hardware,  stoves  and  sheet 
iron  in  bales  for  McNie  &  St.  John,  Keosauqua.  The  start 
for  the  various  ports  on  the  Des  Moines  was  made  on  the  ISth. 

A  packet  by  the  name  of  ''Altoona''  plied  between  St. 
Louis  and  Alton  daily.  This  boat  was  the  fastest  on  the 
river,  and  her  captain  had  a  sense  of  humor  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  would  wait  until  there  were  manv  boats  on  the 
up  trip,  and  then  putting  on  a  good  head  of  steam  would 
wind  in  and  out  among  them,  causing  their  decks  to  be 
washed  by  the  waves  and  the  huge  swells  which  invariably 
followed.  In  running  past  the  Milburn,  sitting  low  in  the 
water  because  of  her  heavy  lading,  the  waves  of  the  '*Altoo- 
na"  completely  deluged  her  decks,  seriously  damaging  the 
stoves  and  almost  ruining  the  sheet  iron  lying  in  packages 
on  the  deck.  To  make  the  ruin  more  complete,  the  captain 
ordered  the  sheet  iron  taken  apart  and  the  sheets  greased. 

On  the  2;kl  the  boat  arrived  at  Plymouth  Lock,  and  in 
trying  to  get  through  stuck  on  the  ''miter  sill,''  and  break- 
ing lier  *'liog  chains"  had  to  back  off.  Repairs  were  made  and 
a  second  trial  was  had  with  the  same  results.  The  boat  was 
then  lightened  of  her  cargo  and  succeeded  in  getting  above, 
l)ut  six  days  were  consumed  in  the  operation.  On  July  1st 
the  boat  was  again  stuck  at  Newj)ort  Riffles,  where  she 
struggled  for  nine  days,  abandoned  her  freight  and  left  the 
Des  Moines  river,  '^shaking  tlie  dust  off  her  feet,'' and  found 
the  broad  Mississippi. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  the  N.  L.  Milburn  was  chartered 
for  a  three  months'  cruise  on  the  Missouri  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries by  a  party  of  fur  traders  who  wished  to  go  into  the 
Indian  country  as  far  as  possible.  The  trip  was  successfully 
made  and  the  fur  traders  realized  handsomely  on  their  ven- 
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ture.  On  her  return  to  St.  Louis  she  was  again  chartered 
for  a  cotton  buying  expedition  in  the  South.  She  loaded 
with  freight  for  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  delivery  of  her 
cargo  started  across  the  Gulf >x)f  Mexico  in  August  to  fulfill 
her  mission,  but  meeting  with  an  accident  or  mishap  was 
sunk.  There  were  no  lives  lost,  and  as  she  was  well  insured 
her  owners  or  managers  left  her  to  her  fate.  These  particu- 
lars are  given  to  the  end  that  our  present  and  future  genera- 
tions may  appreciate  the  difficulties  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers experienced  in  founding  so  great  a  State  as  Iowa. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Dudok  Bousquet,  owner  of  the  N.  L.  Milburn, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pella  Colony,  coming  to  that 
place  in  1849.  He  at  once  entered  into  the  development  of 
his  adopted  State  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  his  steamboat- 
ing  venture  he  was  unsuccessful,  being  unfortunate  in  his 
associates  in  the  business,  and  in  a  train  of  following  circum- 
stances which  the  wisest  man  could  not  have  foreseen.  His 
accumulations  of  earlier  years  were  spent  in  trying  to  devel- 
ope  the  communitv  in  which  he  lived,  rather  than  for  anv 
selfish  motive.  He  loved  the  new  country  in  which  he  had 
cast  his  lot ;  for  its  prospects  seemed  golden  to  his  eyes.  He 
had  considerable  means  when  coming  to  Iowa,  and  deemed 
it  the  l)etter  part  to  spend  his  money  in  developing  the 
country  rathtT  than  in  buying  great  quantities  of  land  and 
making  himself  rich  by  advancing  prices.  In  writing  of 
this  subject  to  a  brother  one  day  he  used  this  sentence, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  kevnote  of  his  life:  "If  I  should  do 
this  I  should  be  as  great  a  curse  to  my  community  as  the 
eastern  speculators!" 

There  have  been  few  nobler  pioneer  lives  in  Iowa  than 
that  of  A.  E.  Dudok  Bousquet.  Deceived  and  cajoled  he 
doubth^ss  was  in  his  steamboating  venture.  This  made  the 
ending  of  his  days  very  sorrowful,  hastening  his  death,  it  is 
feared,  in  the  year  185(5,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
left  an  unsullied  name  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children,, 
and  one  which  will  grow  brighter  when  the  true  history  of 
Iowa  is  written. 
Vol.  iv.-ja 
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During  one  of  her  trips  in  1853,  bet\reen  St.  Francis- 
ville  and  Keosauqiia,  the  Milbum  witnessed  a  funny  catas- 
troplie  of  a  home-made  craft  christened  the  *'Pandodging," 
built  by  her  owner  somewhere  on  the  lower  river.  Captain 
Sweazey  owned  a  saw  mill  on  the  river  and  concluded  to  try 
his  luck  at  steam  boating;  so  he  built  this  nondescript  craft 
and  taking  his  engine  out  of  the  saw  mill  fitted  it  into  the 
boat  as  well  as  possible.  The  engine  was  too  weak  for  the 
boat  and  this  made  her  "yaw"  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other  in  a  most  puzzling  way.  It  kept  the  pilot  of  the  Mil- 
burn  dodging  and  guessing  which  side  of  the  stream  the  lit- 
tle boat  was  going  to  take.  When  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  this  boat  there  came  some  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the 
pilot  of  the  Milburn,  which  were  likewise  mysterious: 
•'Swing  her  to  the  right r'  '^Swingher to  theleft!"  ^'Steady! 
Straight  ahead!''  When  the  boats  came  closer  together,  the 
**yawing"  and  the  commands  were  explained.  The  Pan- 
dodging  had  no  rudder,  and  was  being  steered  by  a  son  of 
the  captain  who  was  down  in  the  hull  in  the  dark,  and  with 
a  long  plank,  unable  to  see  ahead,  was  steering  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commands  which  he  received  from  the  captain 
on  deck. 

Finally,  just  alcove  a  large  island,  she  ''yawed*'  to  the 
left  a  little  too  far  and  the  current  caught  her  sideways  and 
she  began  to  drift  helplessly  toward  the  island  covered  with 
driftwood.  The  cai)tain,  in  order  to  keep  her  from  striking 
against  the  island  and  breaking  in  two,  hastily  threw  out  the 
anchor,  but  unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  to  attach  any 
(•abl(^  to  it.  When  it  fell  ()verl)oar(l  with  a  splash  he  real- 
ized his  mistake,  and  throwing  up  both  hands  in  desjiair 
cried  out:      ''My  last  hoyn?  is  gone!     My  last  hope  is  gone!'' 

The  ])oat  struck  the  island  fair  and  square,  but  the  ac- 
cumulated driftwood  rvUhI  as  a  fender,  giving  away  gradu- 
ally, and  so  doing  the  craft  little  harm;  but  the  strong  cur- 
rent held  her  there  as  in  a  vise.  She  was  "warped  ofiF*'  later 
])y  a  hawser,  bi'ijig  carried  ashore  and  tied  to  a  tree;  then 
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the  capstan,  manned  by  a  willing  crew,  did  the  rest,  and  she 
continued  on  her  zigzag  journey  to  Keosauqua,  for  which 
place  she  was  freighted. 

Sometimes  a  big  St.  Louis  packet  would  bring  up  freight 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river  and  there  transfer  it 
to  smaller  boats  which  carried  it  to  its  destination.  The 
Pandodging  did  some  of  this  business,  and  on  one  occasion 
went  down  to  receive  a  portion  of  freight  brought  up  by  the 
Kate  Kearney.  She  arrived  in  the  night,  and  coming  close 
to  the  big  boat  made  fast,  ready  to  receive  her  load  in  the 
morning.  In  the  uncertain  light  of  the  morning  the  crew 
were  hustled  up  from  below  to  make  the  transfer.  One  of 
the  Irish  deck  hands  tumbling  up  rubbing  his  eyes  saw  the 
strange  little  craft  and  shouted  to  one  of  his  companions  who 
was  a  little  slow  in  responding  to  the  call:  '* Jemmy! 
Jemmy !  Come  up  here  as  quick  as  ye  can !  Be  gobs,  Ould 
Kate  has  a  colt!'' 

From  an  old  journal  of  1S53,  doubtless  kept  to  record 
arrivals  and  departures  of  steamboats  at  Keosauqua,  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken: 

Friday,  April  22,  1853,  the  Globe  arrived  from  Keokuk,  and  departed 
next  day  for  Bentonsport. 

The  Jenny  Lind  arrived  on  April  28d,  from  Keokuk,  and  departed  for 
EddyviUe. 

Monday,  April  25,  Globe  arrived  from  Bentonsport,  and  departed  the 
same  day  for  Ottumwa. 

Tuesday,  April  26,  Globe  arrived  from  Ottumwa,  and  departed  next  day 
for  Bentonsport. 

April  30th, the  Jenny  Lind  arrived  from  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  departed 
for  St.  Louis. 

May  2d,  the  Globe  arrived  from  Bellefountaine,  and  departed  for  Keo- 
kuk. The  same  day  the  Badger  State  and  John  B.  Gordon  arrived  and 
departed  for  Fort  Des  Moines. 

May  5th,  the  Globe  arrived  from  Keokuk,  loaded  down  to  the  guardrt 
with  freight  for  Fort  Des  Moines. 

May  8th,  Badger  State  and  John  B.  Gordon  arrived  from  Fort  Des 
Moines,  and  left  same  day  for  Keokuk. 

Wednesday,  May  11th,  Globe  arrived  from  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  left 
same  day  for  Keokuk. 

May  12th,  Jenny  Lind  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  and  departed  same  day 
for  Fort  Des  Moines. 

May  15th,  the  Jenny  Lind  arrived  from  EddyviUe,  bound  for  St.  Louis. 

May  15th,  John  B.  Gordon  No.  2,  arrived  and  departed  on  the  17th  for 
Fort  Des  Moines. 

May  17th,  the  N.  L.  Milburn  arrived  from  lowaville  on  her  trial  trip.  This 
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boat  was  built  at  lowaville,  by  the  **De8  Moines  Steamboat  Company, 
especially  for  business  on  oar  river.      She  departed  on  the  same  day  for 
Keokuk. 

May  2Gth,  the  N.  L.  Mil  burn  arrived  from  Keokuk,  heavily  loaded  for 
Red  Rock. 

May  27th,  the  Badger  State  arrived  from  Keokuk,  and  left  same  day  for 
Fort  Des  Moines.  On  this  trip  the  boat  struck  a  rock  below  Ottum  wa  and 
sank  in  tlve  feet  of  water.  She  was  heavily  loaded  with  flour,  dry  goods  and 
groceries,  and  was  insured  at  St.  Louis  for  $5,000.  Goods  were  taken  to 
Fort  Des  Moines  on  the  N.  L.  Milburn.  The  boat  was  afterwards  raised 
and  taken  to  St.  Louis  for  repairs. 

June  8th,  the  N.  L.  Milburn  arrived  from  Fort  Des  Moines,  to  which 
place  she  had  taken  the  cargo  of  the  sunken  Badger  State.  Her  destina- 
tion was  St.  Louis. 


The  first  arrival  at  Fort  Des  Moines  in  the- year  1854  was 
the  Luella,  with  freight  and  passengers.  On  her  trip  down 
the  Luella  carried,  among  other  passengers,  Colonel  Barlow 
Granger  of  Des  Moines,  and  Hon.  Lewis  Todhunter  of  Indi- 
anola,  who  were  booked  for  Keokuk.  On  account  of  a  heavy 
windstorm  and  fog  the  boat  was  tied  up  at  Dudley  for  the 
night.  Uncle  Jerry  Church,  who  during  his  life  enlivened 
as  many  old  settlers'  meetings  by  his  fiddling  as  any  man  in 
Iowa,  came  on  board  carrying  his  beloved  fiddle.  He  was 
the  founder  of  Dudley,  and  deemed  it  only  courtesy  that  he 
should  entertain  his  unexpected  visitors  with  a  little  music. 
Captain  Morrison,  of  the  Luella,  was  a  fine  performer  on  the 
violin  and  had  no  trouble  in  rasping  in  a  very  good  second 
to  Uncle  Jerry  8  corduroy  fiddling. 

"Now  yon  load  off  once  and  I  will  play  second,"  said 
Uncle  J(Try. 

Then  tlir  captain  began  a  fine  musical  composition  enti- 
tled ''The  Lord's  Prayer,''  in  which  he  made  the  violin  re- 
peat in  sound  and  accent  the  solemn  words.  Uncle  Jerry 
essaved  to  follow  him  but  l)ecame  lost  in  the  mazes  some- 
where.  \Yhen  the  piece  was  finished  he  threw  down  his  in- 
strument and  exclaimed: 

"I  wonder  if  I  ever  learned  to  play  the  fiddle  or  not!'' 

The  arrivals  at  Fort  Des  Moines  chronicled  in  May  and 
a  part  of  June,  as  taken  from  an  old  diary,  were: 

Badger  State,  May  12,  1854;  Globe,  May  14,  1854;  John 
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B.  Gordon,  May  14,  1854;  Luella,  May  25,  1854;  Globe, 
June  1,  1854;  John  B.  Gordon,  June  3,  1854. 

On  Sunday  evening  about  the  middle  of  June  the  John 
B.  Gordon  made  a  third  arrival,  at  "early  candle  lighting." 
It  is  probable  that  this  arrival  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  the 
worshippers  at  the  various  churches  slipped  out  at  the  sound 
of  the  whistle  far  down  the  river,  and  headed  for  the  landing, 
sexton  and  all,  without  waiting  for  the  benediction,  leaving 
the  ministers  to  put  out  the  lights  and  follow  in  a  more  dig- 
nified manner  if  they  wished.  It  was  once  said  by  a  humor- 
ous pioneer  that  he  supposed  if  at  a  wedding  the  minister 
had  gotten  so  far  along  in  the  ceremony  as  the  question, 
*'Will  you  have  this  woman — ''  and  a  steamboat  whistle  should 
be  heard  in  the  distance,  he  would  by  force  of  circumstances 
be  compelled  to  say,  "the  remainder  of  the  service  will  be  com- 
pleted at  the  steamboat  landing/' 

On  June  1st  of  this  year  the  Globe  brought  up  to  Fort 
Des  Moines,  besides  a  heavy  cargo  of  freight,  Colonel  T.  A. 
Walker,  of  the  United  States  land  office,  and  family;  Joseph 
B.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  W.  Morris  and  children,  Landon 
Hamilton,  trapper  and  founder  of  a  museum  recently  be- 
bequeathed  to  the  State  Historical  Department,  James  Camp- 
bell, and  others. 

The  second  boat  to  arrive  at  Des  Moines  this  year  was 
the  Globe,  about  the  last  of  April,  with  a  big  load  of  goods 
for  the  merchants.  In  May  there  were  more  arrivals — the 
Time  and  Tide,  Colonel  Morgan,  Luella  and  Julia  Dean. 
This  latter  boat  brought  up  an  immense  cargo  of  freight  for 
Burnham  &  Lusby  grocers,  Billy  Moore,  R.  W.  Sypher,  B. 
F.  Allen,  and  others.  Mr.  E.  L.  Burnham,  who  came  up 
from  Ottumwa  with  his  goods,  reported  that  there  was  much 
trouble  in  finding  water  enough  and  that  the  progress  was 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  At  ''Rattlesnake  Bend'*  the  boat 
had  to  be  ^'warped''  through  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to 
trees,  stumps  and  snags  in  and  about  the  river,  and  by  using 
the  capstan,  or  man  power,  to  draw  her  up  where  steam  could 
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not  be  used.  It  took  about  a  day  to  get  above  this  difficult 
spot,  dreaded  by  all  steamboatmen.  It  was  successfully  ac- 
complished and  the  goods  unloaded  at  the  landing  about  the 
last  of  May. 

The  Sangamon,  Alice,  Luella,  Nevada,  and  others  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  lower  f)orts  during  the  boating  season.  The  Julia 
Dean  on  her  last  trip  up  showed  a  new  style  of  "heaving  the 
lead."  The  captain,  when  coming  to  a  suspicious  looking  place 
in  the  river,  would  order  his  tallest  deckhand  overboard  who 
would  wade  in  front  of  the  boat  seeking  out  the  deepest  water 
and  the  pilot  would  **steer  for  him.''  Navigation  under  such 
circumstances  would  necessarily  be  slow  but  sure.  The  season 
is  said  to  have  closed  in  July  of  this  year. 

The  Julia  Dean  on  her  return  trip  from  Des  Moines  to 
Ottumwa  covered  the  entire  watery  distance  in  one  day,  owing 
to  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river.  This  is  looked  upon  as  being 
one  of  the  swiftest  trips  made  by  any  boat  carrying  freight 
and  passengers  on  the  Des  Moines  river. 

In  iHoi  Fort  Des  Moines  caught  the  "steamboat  fever/^ 
and  the  merchants  and  business  men  sent  Mr.  Peter  Myers 
to  the  nearest  steamboat  market  and  purchased  the  Colonel 
Morgan.  It  was  a  very  proud  day  for  Fort  Des  Moines  when 
the  Morgan  steamed  into  port,  loaded  down  to  the  guards 
with  all  sorts  of  freight.  A  corporation  had  been  formed  in 
February  previous,  in  order  to  he  ready  for  spring  business. 
The  venture  was  probably  successful,  but  there  are  few  of 
our  early  settlers  who  will  admit  that  they  were  owners  of 
stock.  Among  the  known  owners  of  stock  were  B.  F.  Allen, 
James  Sherman.  R.  W.  Sypher  and  James  Campbell. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  incor{X)ration  in  sub- 
stances : 

''In  conformity  to  chapter  44  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  approv- 
ed February  '"^.  1851.  a  steamboat  company  was  formed  un- 
der the  name  and  title  of  The  Fort  Des  Moines  Steamboat 
Company,  with  the  place  of  business  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  to 
continue  for  twenty  years,  and  to  be  renewed  at  the  expira- 
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tion  of  that  time  at  the  option  of  the  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors. The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  corporation  papers,  was 
to  buy.  build,  navigate  and  run  a  steamboat  or  boats  on  the 
Des  Moines  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  tributaries.  To  build 
docks,  warehouses  and  storerooms,  and  do  a  general  forward- 
ing  and  commission  business.  The  capital  stock  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  $20,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $100.00 
each,  to  be  subscribed  and  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
directors  of  the  incorporation.  The  capital  stock  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  affairs  of  the  incorporation.  The  business  of  the  in- 
corporation to  begin  February  4th,  1H54. 

^'Directors:  Addison  S.  Vorse,  Samuel  Gray,  Reuben  W. 
Sypher. 

'^Incorporators:  Samuel  Gray,  Curtis  Bates,  Otis  Briggs.. 
Reuben  W.  Sypher,  P.  M.  Casady,  A.  Newton.'' 

No  official  record  of  stockholders.  All  private  property 
exempt. 

There  is  a  record  of  the  arrival  in  Des  Moines  in  1855  of 
the  New  Georgetown.  Julia  Dean.  Add  Hine,  Badger  State^ 
Globe.  Little  Morgan,  and  perhaps  others.  At  the  lower 
ports  there  were  at  least  twice  as  many  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures. According  to  the  newspapers  of  that  year  the  river 
was  not  in  a  very  navigable  condition,  and  the  season  was 
short. 

The  Michigan,  a  very  small  steamboat,  made  the  first  ar- 
rival at  Des  Moines  during  the  season  of  185fi,  coming  in  on 
April  10th  with  freight  and  passengers.  Captain  J.  W. 
Johnson  was  a  very  clever  gentleman,  but  a  little  sensitive 
about  the  size  of  his  boat.  It  is  reported  that  at  Keosau- 
qua.  where  he  landed  to  leave  some  freight,  he  was  visited 
by  the  villagers  and  took  great  pride  in  showing  them  his 
craft.  Among  them  was  a  well  known  wag,  who  asked,  with 
a  look  of  deep  concern : 

'•Captain  Johnson,  how  long  is  your  boat  going  to  lie 
here?" 
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''About  two  hours,"  the  captain  replied. 

•*Well,  now  look  here/'  said  the  sober-faced  man,  ••mv 
wife  has  never  s(»(»ii  a  steainl)oat,  and  she  is  sick  in  bed. 
Now  can't  you  let  me  put  your  lx)at  on  my  wagon,  take  it  up 
to  my  liouse  and  show  it  to  her?  I  promise  to  take  good 
care  of  it  and  will  be  back  with  it  in  two  hours." 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  spectators  but 
Captain  Johnson  did  not  join  in  it.  The  joke  stuck  to  the  htjat 
and  is  still  rememl)ered  by  the  early  settlers  of  Van  Buren 
county. 

On  April  8th  the  Leviathan,  a  keel-boat,  Captain  T.  C. 
Coffin,  left  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  {X)rk  and 
lard  consigned  to  a  St.  Louis  firm,  which  was  delivered  with- 
out mishap  a  few  days  later. 

On  May  22,  and  at  later  dates,  the  Alice,  Badger  State, 
Michigan,  and  the  Julia  Dean,  with  barges,  passed  the  lower 
ports  headed  for  Des  Moines,  arriving  and  departing  in  their 
regular  order. 

A  new  boat  was  on  the  river  that  year,  the  Des  Moines 
Valley,  built  at  St.  Francisville,  Iowa.  She  reached  Keo- 
sauqua  on  her  trial  trip  June  15th,  but  came  no  higher,  hav- 
ing no  freightage  for  tlu'  upper  {Kjrts.  So  far  as  can  he 
h'arned.  the  Badges  State,  the  Alice  (a  general  favorite), 
(xordon.  Nevada.  Add  and  Clara  Hine,  Globe  and  Little 
Morgan,  made  mon^  trips  to  the  up|K»r  jwrts  than  any  other 
boats. 

TluTc  were  a  good  many  arrivals  at  the  lower  ports  about 
the  middle  of  March,  ls5T.  The  first  arrival  at  Des  Moines, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  was  the  Alice,  which  received  the 
nsunl  welcome.  The  Michigan  closely  followed  on  April 
Nth.  The  Badger  State  arrived  on  April  11th.  From  an 
old  faded  copy  of  the  manifest  of  this  boat,  the  following  is 
given  to  show  tlu^  average  cargo  of  our  Des  Moines  river 
steamboats: 

(t.  M.  Hii>pee  <t  Co.,  HH  boxes  glassware. 

Littlt',  (iHrrison  &  Co.,  104  plows,  ',\  casks  glassware. 

Laird  Hrothers  &  Co.,  5  sacks  of  coffee,!  doz.  buckets,  2  bblsrice,  1  box 
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of  loaf  sugar,  2  bblt*  syrap,  1  box  of  soap,  2  boxes  raisins,  10  drams  of  figs, 
2  boxes  sundries,  20  sacks  dried  apples,  2  sacks  of  dried  peaches,  12  boxes 
codfish,  3  boxes  herring,  1  sack  of  twine. 

Chi  Ids,  Sanford  <k  Co..  2  ice  chests,  4  packages  of  furniture,  2  boxes  iron 
bands,  2  stoves,  2  boxes  hardware. 

Galbraith,  Latshaw  <k  Wood  well,  6  packages  of  mdse. 

W.  F.  Burgett,  200  sacks  of  salt. 

Cavenor,  Ayres  &  Co.,  7  casks  of  glassware. 

J.  &  I.  Kuhn,  11  boxes  merchandise. 

Newton  &  Keene,  67  pkgs  mdse. 

Lovejoy,  Thompson  &  Co.,  68  pkgs  mdse. 

S.  M.  Collins,  18  packages  of  goods. 

Redhead  &  Dawson,  4  boxes  of  stationery,  2  boxes  curtains  and  fix- 
tures. 

Without  name,  300  barrels  of  whisky. 

The  Des  Moines  Valley  came  up  as  far  as  Ottumwa  in 
the  same  month,  but  no  higher,  not  having  freight  for  points 
above.  The  Clara  Hine,  the  Skipper,  the  Alice,  the  Michi- 
gan, Morgan,  Badger  State  and  Add  Hine  made  regular 
trips  during  the  boating  season.  The  Morgan  steamed  into 
the  port  of  Des  Moines  late  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and 
lay  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  In  the  spring,  after 
doing  some  repairing,  she  took  on  a  cargo  of  pork  for  St. 
Louis. 

On  June  10th  of  this  year  the  people  of  Farmington  had 
a  celebration  to  welcome  the  first  railroad  train  running  into 
that  little  city.  It  was  said  to  be  a  very  joyful  occasion  and 
similar  to  the  one  celebrated  by  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines 
when  the  first  train  reached  them  in  August  of  1866.  These 
celebrations  along  the  river  as  the  old  Des  Moines  Val- 
ley R.  R.  crept  slowly  up  toward  the  future  capital  city 
were  the  handwritings  on  the  wall  to  the  steamboatmen,  and 
warned  them  that  their  glory  was  departing.  The  season 
closed  earlv  in  June. 

The  year  1858  was  a  good  year  for  steamboating.  The 
rains  were  almost  unceasing  in  their  downpour  from  April  to 
August.  According  to  some  of  the  old  settlers  at  Keosau- 
qua,  the  red  birds  which  came  up  from  Missouri  in  great 
numbers,  sang  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  along  the  Des 
Moines  river: 

*'Wet,  wet  year!     Wet  year!     Wet!  wet!  wet!" 
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The  first  arrival  was  the  Col.  Morgan.  This  boat  had 
wintered  here  and  had  taken  a  load  of  pork  down  to  St. 
Louis  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  out,  bringing  back  a  cargo  of 
dry  goods  and  groceries.  From  March  10th  to  the  close  of 
the  season  there  was  a  procession  of  boats  passing  up  and 
down,  among  which  were  the  Clara  Hine,  the  Delta,  the  Ed. 
Manning,  the  Skipper,  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  Alice,  Add- 
Hine  and  others.  Some  of  these  boats  made  as  high  as 
twelve  round  trips,  while  the  lower  ports  had  many  more 
arrivals. 

One  of  the  scxdal  events  of  that  year  was  an  excursion 
given  by  the  steamboat  Ed.  Manning  to  the  citizens  of  Ot- 
tumwa.  The  invitation  to  ride  up  to  Eddyville  and  return 
was  accepted  by  about  150  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Ot- 
tumwa  Sax  Horn  band  accompanied  the  boat  and  enlivened 
the  trij)  with  excellent  music.  The  occasion  still  lingers 
in  the  memories  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  as  a  very 
pleasant  incident.  It  is  to  be  regretted  exceedingly  that 
newspaper  editors  in  those  days  did  not  enter  a  little  more 
into  particulars.  Nothing  but  the  plain,  bare  facts  were  re- 
corded, leaving  the  details  to  the  imagination  of  the  writers 
who  were  to  come  after. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Morgan  met  with  a  serious 
accident.  In  passing  through  the  locks  at  Keosauqua  she 
tiHed  with  water,  l)ut  being  loaded  with  lumber  did  not  sink. 
She  was  hauled  ashore,  unloaded  and  baled  out;  repairs  were 
made  and  she  continu(Kl  her  journey  to  Des  Moines,  as  if 
notliing  had  happened.  That  same  year  the  Skipi)er  brought 
up  at  one  load  69.000  feet  of  lumber.  The  Defiance  was  in 
evidence  that  year  and  l)rought  up  two  heavy  cargoes.  Mr. 
George  C.  Dufiield.  wlio  k(»i)t  a  woodyard  at  Pittsburg,  near 
Keosauqua,  from  1S54  to  1S61.  says  he  has  a  more  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  Defiance  and  her  captain  than  of  any 
other  l)()at  on  the  river,  as  the  captain  still  owes  him  for  tive 
cords  of  wood  which  went  u|)  in  smoke  more  than  forty  years 
n^o.     Carlisle  St.  John,  of  this  citv.  wlio  was  at  the  time  an 
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iron  worker  at  Keosauqua,  has  a  similar  remembrance  of  the 
little  Michigan.  He  topped  out  the  chimneys  of  that  saucy 
little  craft  and  trusted  to  the  honor  of  the  captain  for  the 
money;  but  it  was  never  paid,  although  the  captain  was 
bombarded  with  bills  at  his  every  known  address.      When 

.Mr.  St.  John  learned  that  the  much  trusted  captain  had 
joined  the  confederate  forces,  taking  his  boat  with  him  and 
repudiating  all  northern  indebtedness,  that  creditor  gave  a 
sigh  and  quit  wasting  postage  on  him. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  frequency  of 
the  arrival  of  boats  in  this  watery  year,  the  following  record 
for  a  week  in  May  is  given  from  an  old  diary : 

Sunday.  May  2,  Clara  Hine,  arrived  and  departed. 
Monday,  May  3,  Defiance,  arrived  and  departed. 
Wednesday,  May  5,  Alice,  arrived  and  departed. 
Thursday,  May  6th,  Colonel  Morgan,  arrived  and  departed. 
Friday,  May  7th,  Ed.  Manning,  arrived  and  departed. 
Saturday,  May  8th,  The  Delta,  arrived  and  departed. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  G.  H.  Wilson  ever  came  up 
so  far  as  Des  Moines.  Record  has  it  that  she  brought  up 
freight  as  far  as  Ottumwa  and  perhaps  Eddyville.  The 
Wilson  was  a  powerful  boat  and  her  captain  was  not  afraid 
to  tackle  dams  or  locks  on  the  lower  river,  and  it  was  seldom 
he  did  not  accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do.  A  story  is  told 
of  him  at  the  time  he  was  wrestling  with  the  dam  at  Keosau- 
qua  which  shows  his  resoluteness  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 
His  boat  stuck  in  passing  the  dam  several  times  on  the  oc- 
casion mentioned,  and  had  to  fall  back  and  try  it  over  again. 
Getting  desj)erate,  the  captain  ordered  the  engineer  to  get 
up  a  big  pressure  of  steam,  open  the  throttle  valves  wide,  and 
shouted  his  commands  so  that  they  could  be  heard  half  a 
mile:  '*Send  her  over — or  blow  her  to  hell!''  The  boat 
went  over  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  The  engineer 
said  afterwards  that  he  rather  expected  the  other  alternative. 

On  March  23  there  occurred  an  event  which  has  taken 
place  only  twice  since  the  admission  of  our  State  into  the 
Union.     At  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  that  year,  the 
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roads  being  impassable  by  stage  or  mud  wagon,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  who  could  by  any  poBsible  means  reach 
their  homes  by  boat  did  so  by  going  down  the  Des  Moines 
river  in  the  little  steamboat  Skipper.  It  was  a  somewhat 
perilous  journey,  the  river  being  very  high  and  filled  with 
floating  driftwood.  The  captain  very  prudently  tied  up  at 
night,  landing  his  passengers  at  all  points  desired  and  carry- 
ing those  destined  for  the  Mississippi  river  packets  as  far  as 
Bentonsport,  the  terminus  of  the  D.  M.  V.  R.  R.  A  list  of 
the  passengers  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  is  as  follows: 

Senators,  John  R.  Allen,  John  W.  Rankin,  Lee  county; 
David  T.  Brigham,  Lee  and  Van  Buren  counties;  William 
F.  Coolbaugh  and  Lyman  Cook,  Des  Moines  county ;  John  A. 
Johnson,  Wapello  county;  O.  P.  Sharradan,  Keokuk  county; 
A.  O.  Patterson,  Muscatine  county;  Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  Scott 
county;  Jonathan  W.  Cattell,  Cedar  county;  Geo.  M.  Davis, 
Clinton  county;  William  G.  Thompson,  Linn  county;  J.  W. 
Jenkins,  Jackson  county,  and  others. 

Representatives,  Theophilus  Crawford,  Lincoln  Clark  and 
Dennis  A.  Mahony,  Dubuque  county;  W.  S.  Johnson,  Du- 
buque and  Jones  counties;  Thomas  Drummond,  Benton 
county;  E.  D.  Wain  and  Ellsworth  N.  Bates,  Linn  county; 
Phillip  B.  Bradley  and  T.  Millsap,  Jackson  county ;  Howard 
Anthony  and  Thomas  Watts,  Clinton  county;  John  W. 
Thompson  and  Benjamin  F.  Gue,  Scott  county;  Freeman 
Alger,  Muscatine  county;  Royal  Prentiss,  Louisa  county; 
Justus  Clark  and  W.  H.  Clune,  Des  Moines  county;  D.  M. 
Sprague,  Des  Moines  and  Louisa  counties;  Theron  A.  Mor- 
gan. Keokuk  county;  W.  McGrew,  Washington  and  Keokuk 
counties;  Israel  C.  Curtis  and  Martin  B.  Bennett,  Marion 
county;  Scjuire  Avers  and  J.  J.  Cassady,  Van  Buren  county; 
William  Campbell  and  William  McCormick,  Wapello  county; 
C.  C.  Bander,  J.  A.  Casey  and  William  W.  Belknap;  Lee 
county;  George  W.  McCrary,  Lee,  Henry  and  Van  Buren 
counties. 

Mr.  Ira  Cook  of  Des  Moines  gives  this  little  incident  to 
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show  the  uncertainties  of  steamboat  travel  and  the  slowness 
of  stage  coaching  in  1858: 

In  August,  1858,  my  wife  was  in  Davenport  on  a  visit,  and  I  found  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  get  her  home  by  stage  coach  on  account  of  the  fam- 
ous '*Skunk  bottom,"  and  so  in  that  memorable  year  when  we  had  "water, 
water,  everywhere,"  I  decided  to  bring  her  home  by  water.  The  steamboat 
Clnra  Hinc,  Captain  Patton,  was  then  making  regular  trips  from  Bentons- 
port  to  the  "Forks.*'  I  boarded  her  one  day  intending  to  go  to  Keokuk, 
having  written  Mrs.  Cook  to  come  down  on  the  packet  from  Davenport 
and  meet  me  there.  Just  before  we  reached  Ottumwa  Captain  Patton  sug- 
gested that  if  I  crossed  over  to  Burlington  in  the  stage,  and  telegraphed 
Mrs.  Cook  to  start  at  once  we  could  get  down  there  in  time  to  come  back 
with  him  on  the  return  trip. 

I  thought  this  a  good  scheme  and  acted  accordingly.  I  arrived  in  Bur- 
lington, telegraphed  my  wife  and  received  answer  that  she  would  be  down 
on  that  day.  The  boat  arrived  that  afternoon  and  I  went  on  board  and 
found  my  wife  and  her  sister.  We  reached  Montrose  some  time  in  the 
night.  We  rose  very  early  next  morning  to  take  the  train  for  Keokuk. 
Almost  the  first  man  I  met  that  morning  was  Captain  Patton,  who  lived  at 
Montrose.  He  said  he  should  stay  in  Keokuk  until  the  afternoon  train  for 
Bentonsport,  where  his  boat  was,  and  advised  us  to  do  the  same.  We  went 
up  to  Bentonsport  by  train  and  found  out  that  the  boat  had  been  sent  otf 
an  hour  before  by  Captain  Hine  in  charge  of  the  mate.  Here  was  a  dilem- 
ma. However  Captain  Patton  said  we  could  hire  an  extra  coach  and  would 
overtake  the  boat  at  Keosauqua.  This  we  did  and  eight  or  ten  of  us  piled 
in  and  started.  But,  alas,  the  mud  was  deep  and  our  progress  very  slow. 
When  we  reached  Keosauqua,  the  boat  was  "out  of  sight."  It  was  then 
nightfall.  After  supper  six  of  us  hired  two  carriages  and  made  another 
start,  Captain  Patton  assuring  us  that  we  could  overtake  the  boat  at  Ot- 
tumwa. Our  drivers  made  fair  headway  and  we  thought  our  prospects 
good.  At  11  o'clock  at  night  and  when  about  two  miles  from  Libertyville 
on  the  stage  road  from  Burlington  to  Ottumwa,  there  came  up  a  tremen- 
dous thunderstorm  and  we  turned  into  a  farm-house  where  we  stayed  until 
morning.  Then  we  went  over  to  Libertyville  the  following  day  and  stayed 
until  11  o'clock  that  night  when  the  two  Western  Stage  Company's  mud 
wagons  came  along  which  we  boarded  for  home. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  stage  ride.  The  streams  were  all  out  of  their 
banks,  and  many  times  we  were  compelled  to  put  the  baggage  on  top  of 
the  coach  while  the  passengers  climbed  on  top  of  the  seats  to  keep  out  of 
the  water.  As  an  instance  of  our  progress,  we  were  five  hours  going  from 
Eddyville  to  Oskaloosn,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  I  also  remember  that  we 
had  dinner,  supper  or  breakfast  at  every  station  between  Ottumwa  and  De» 
Moines.  This  must  represent  my  first  steamboat  ride  on  the  Des  Moines 
river.     My  last  was  in  1862  as  far  as  Ottumwa. 

On  an  old  map  of  Fort  Des  Moines,  published  in  1854, 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  steamboat  ploughing  her  way  boldly 
up  the  Raccoon  river.  The  picture,  of  course,  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  yet  he  "builded  better  than  he 
knew,''  for  early  in  June,  1858,  the  Colonel  Morgan  made  a 
trip  a  short  distance  up  the  Raccoon,  turning  around  at  about 
the  location  of  the  present  Des  Moines  water  works  plant.  It 
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was  a  very  pleasant  occasion,  and  the  novelty  was  much  en- 
joyed. The  excursionists,  as  remembered,  were  James  Sher- 
man, J.  M.  Dixon  of  the  Register,  Will  Porter  of  the  Jour- 
v(d,  Ed.  Marsh,  Tac.  Hussey  and  others.  The  river  was  high 
and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  navigating  the  crooked  and 
narrow  stream. 

There  was  also  an  excursion  on  the  Alice  this  year  down 
the  Des  Moines.  The  projectors  were  Messrs.  John  Mitch- 
ell, Ed.  Downer,  Alex.  Talbott,  Ed.  Marsh,  J.  A.  Woodward 
and  others.  About  fifty  couples  were  on  board.  The  Alice 
steamed  down  to  a  point  a  little  below  Palmyra.  On  the  re- 
turn trip,  after  getting  above  ''Rattlesnake  Bend,"  the  boat 
was  tied  up  and  the  company  allowed  to  roam  about  in  the 
woods,  singly  or  in  pairs.  Supper  was  served  on  the 
boat,  after  which  dancing  was  resumed  until  Des  Moines  was 
reached  about  midnight.  It  was  a  very  happy  company  and 
Captain  Patton  was  voted  the  most  popular  steamboatman 
on  the  river. 

Hon.  Geo.  C.  Tichenor,  of  New  York,  who  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Des  Moines  in  1858,  contributes  the  following  to  the 
history  of  stoamboating  on  the  Des  Moines  river: 

Although  my  life  hap  been  a  very  busy  one  throughoat,  and  perhaps, 
also,  more  than  ordinarily  eventful,  the  circumBiances  attending  my  first 
journey  to,  and  arrival  at  Des  Moines,  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if 
they  had  occurred  but  yesterday.     They  were  in  brief  as  follows: 

Having  decided  to  follow  dear  old  Horace  Greeley's  advice  to  "Go  West, 
younjr  man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country,"  I  started  early  in  March  from 
my  birthplace  in  Kentucky  to  seek  a  now  home  somewhere  "away  out  West. 
beyond  the  Mississippi."  I  had  not  fixed  decisively  upon  any  particular 
j)lace,  but  had  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Keokuk,  Des  Moines,  and  Council 
Blurts,  Iowa,  and  Yankton,  Dakotah,  in  mind.  I  journeyed  by  stage  coach 
and  rail  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  from  the  latter  city  to  Keokuk  by  steam- 
boat. I  found  Keokuk  exceedingly  dull,  the  town  being  at  a  dead  stand- 
still, and  having  devoted  some  two  weeks  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  obtain 
employment  at  my  trade  (painter)  or  as  a  bookkeeper,  which  profession  I 
had  also  learned,  or  at  almost  anything  else  that  would  afford  food  and  cloth- 
ing, I  was  casting  about  as  to  what  course  I  should  pursue,  as  my  purse 
was  running  quite  low,  when  one  morning  as  I  was  straying  along  the  river 
front  (at  Keokuk),  still  endeavoring  to  secure  some  employment  that  would 
yield  me  a  few  dollars,  a  young  man  in  a  grocery  store  pointed  out  to  me  a 
little  steamboat  lying  at  the  wharf  which  he  said  was  going  to  make  a  trip 
up  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  would  try  to  ascend  to  Fort  Dee  Moines.  He 
proffered  to  introduce  me  to  the  captain  who  might  let  me  work  my  way  on 
the  boat  or  carry  me  at  low  fare.  The  captain  (named  Patton), a  tall,  raw- 
boned  man  of  few  words  and  determined  manner,  said  he  already  had  more 
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*'hclp^'  than  he  needed  on  the  boat,  but  that  he  would  take  me  as  a  passen- 
ger for  ten  dollars,  which  included  my  berth  room  (a  "pallet"  in  the  cabin, 
or  sitting  and  eating  compartment,  adjacent  the  pilot  house),  and  "grub,'* 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  I  would  "lend  a  hand"  in  case  my 
help  was  needed  at  any  time.  The  vessel  was  the  Clara  Hine,  a  little  stem- 
wheel  '*wheezey"  craft,  which  gave  out  a  sound  as  she  moved  along  like  a 
wind- broken  horse  or  victim  of  a  bad  case  of  asthma. 

The  boat\H  cargo  consisted  of  groceries  and  dry  goods,  consigned  in 
small  lots  to  the  few  little  towns,  such  as  Keosauqua,  Ottumwa,  Eddyville, 
Oskaloosn,  Knoxville,  Indianola  and  Monroe,  lying  along  or  adjacent  to 
the  Des  Moines  river,  and  to  Fort  Des  Moines,  Adel,  Guthrie  Center  and 
Booncsboro.  There  were  tive  passengers  from  Keokuk  besides  myself, 
namely:  Mr.  Chance,  an  elderly  man  in  the  stove  and  tinware  business  at 
Adel;  a  young  man,  a  tinsmith  he  was  taking  home  with  him;  a  young  saddler, 
named  Burton, and  his  bride,  who  debarked  at  Eddyville,  and  a  merchant  of 
Boonesboro  named  Daniel  Barnes.  We  were  eight  days  and  nights  making 
the  trip  from  Keokuk  to  Des  Moines,  as  we  had  to  run  very  slowly,  partic- 
ularly nights,  not  only  to  avoid  snags  but  also  overhanging  limbs  of  trees 
when  we  had  to  hug  the  current  along  the  banks,  which  was  frequently  the 
case.  We  anchored  time  and  again  in  order  to  cut  away  the  limbs  of  trees 
to  keep  them  from  carrying  away  the  little  smoke-stack,  the  pilot  house 
and  the  cabin. 

We  landed  at  "Campbell's  Point,"  at  the  junction  of  the  Raccoon  and 
Des  Moines  rivers  just  at  sunset  on  the  19th  of  April.  1858.  "Runners"  for 
the  "Des  Moines  House,''  the  "Collins  House,"  and  the  "Morris  House," 
rushed  aboard  the  boat  as  soon  as  she  landed  and  loudly  solicited  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  passengers  for  their  several  hostelries,  each  declaring 
that  his  was  the  "principal  hotel  in  the  city."  After  some  haggling  with 
the  representative  of  the  Collins  House  he  agreed  to  take  my  trunk 
to  his  hotel  for  "two  bits"  and  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  $2.25  a 
week,  if  I  would  remain  a  week  or  longer,  or  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
cents  a  day  if  I  only  stayed  a  day  or  two.  The  Collins  House  was  a 
long,  narrow,  low,  two-story,  white  frame  house  with  adjoining  "office" 
and  '^parlor,"  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  lower  floor,  and  about 
a  dozen  sleeping  rooms,  about  6  by  8  feet  square,  on  either  side  of  a 
narrow  hallway  on  the  second  floor,  and  was  situated  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets  near  the 'Coon  river.  After  eating  supper  that  evening, 
I  took  account  of  my  purse  and  found  that  after  paying  the  "two  bits"  for 
carrying  my  trunk  to  the  hotel,  I  had  exactly  an  old  fashioned  three  cent 
piece  left,  which  I  invested  in  a  "Principe"  cigar,  found  in  a  little  show  case 
abouftwo  feet  square  on  the -counter  in  the  hotel  "office.'* 

Thus  I  found  myself,  a  youth  in  my  20th  year,  with  not  a  cent  in  my 
purse,  with  two  very  fair  suits  of  clothing,  a  suit  of  blue  cotton  overalls, 
half  a  dozen  plain  shirts  (only  one  with  plaited  bosom,  however),  a  half 
dozen  pairs  of  home-knit  socks,  a  copy  each  of  Josephus,  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  Seneca's  Morals  in  my  trunk,  and  an  old-fashioned  open-faced  gold 
watch  in  iny  pocket,  in  a  strange  place  a  "thousand  miles  from  home.'*  Des 
Moines  then  was  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  resulting  Irom  the  panic  of 
1857,  and  was  about  as  dead  a  town  as  one  could  imagine.  It  had  been 
made  the  capital  of  the  State  a  year  or  so  before  and  the  chief  employment 
of  the  principal  people  on  either  side  of  the  Des  Moines  river  was  to  abuse 
each  other,  according  as  to  whether  they  resided  on  the  "East  Side"  or  the 
"West  Side."  The  river  was  spanned,  near  the  foot  of  Locust  street,  with 
a  primitive  and  quite  unstable  sort  of  pontoon  bridge,  which  was  the  only 
means  of  passage  except  by  small  ferry,  skiff,  or  canoe.  During  a  part  of 
that  spring  and  in  the  early  spring  and  flood  season  of  1859,  the  river  really 
extended  from  the  western  shore,  or  Front  street  in  West  Des  Moines,  to  the 
bluffs,  or  "Capitol  Hill,"  on  the  East  Side.    I  remember  having  made  the 
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passage  time  and  again  in  a  skiff  from  the  landing  at  the  "I>e8  Moines 
House,"  in  West  Des  Moines,  to  the  landing  near  the  ''Walker  House,^^  in 
East  Des  Moines. 

In  after  years,  as  chairman  of  the  bridge  committee  on  the  board  of  al- 
dermen for  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  I  contributed  my  influence  and  labors 
towards  building  two  substantial  free  bridges  across  that  river,  although 
since  then  when  I  visited  Des  Moines,  after  I  had  become  *'a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,'*  I  found  that  river  so  destitute  of  water  that  it  seemed 
to  me  a  good  sized  minnow  w^ould  have  to  stand  on  its  head  in  order  to 
get  a  drink. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  contemplate  the  preparation  of  a  history  of 
stcamboating  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  trust  you  will  extend  the  scope 
of  your  work  to  the  other  rivers  in  the  State,  whether  navigable  by  steam- 
boats or  not,  for  having  crossed  and  recrossed  many  of  them  on  horseback, 
in  stage  coach  and  otherwise  during  my  residence  in  Iowa,  all  engage  my 
friendly  interest  and  hold  a  place  in  my  memory,  particularly  the  fragrant 
and  deceptive  Skunk,  the  tortuous  Raccoon,  and  the  spreading  Nodaway. 

The  year  1851)  was  considered  "a  boss  year"  for  steam- 
boating  and  will  be  remembered  by  merchants  and  others 
from  Keokuk  to  Fort  Dodge.  To  the  latter  point  two  boats, 
at  least,  made  trips.  The  season  o{)ened  very  early  and  did 
not  close  until  late  in  August  or  early  in  September. 

The  first  boat  to  arrive  this  year  at  Des  Moines  was  the 
Clara  Hine  with  sixty-four  tons  of  freight.  The  Charley 
Eodgers  followed  her,  arriving  the  same  day,  with  fifty  tons 
of  freight.  The  Flora  Temple,  the  largest  steamboat  ever 
coming  up  as  far  as  Des  Moines,  made  two  trips  this  year, 
bringing  up  freight  and  passengers.  The  heart  of  the  aver- 
age Des  Moines  man  beat  high,  for  on  one  April  day  there 
were  lying  here  at  one  and  the  same  time,  unloading  and 
taking  on  cargoes,  five  boats.  Tradition,  and  considerable 
search  among  the  steamboat  archives,  gives  the  names  of 
these  five  boats  as  the  Flora  Temple,  De  Moine  Belle,  Clara 
Hine,  De  Moine  City  and  Charley  Rodgers.  This  last  named 
boat  made  several  tri[)s  to  Fort  Dodge,  carrying  heavy  freight. 
She  cost  $3,000  and  was  intended  for  river  work.  She  was 
a  very  powerful  little  boat,  sitting  low  in  the  water  and 
efpiipped  with  sufficient  steam  and  engine  power  to  go  where 
she  pleased.  This  boat  carried  a  great  deal  of  produce  down 
the  river  in  her  thirteen  round  trips  made  that  year,  between 
March  9  and  some  time  in  June. 

On  June  25tli  a  meeting  of  the  passengers  of  the   I>e 
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Mohic  Bt'llc  was  hold  ou  board  during  one  of  her  trips  and 
Captnin  Farris  und  Robert  Martin,  clerk,  were  complimented 
and  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  fourteous  treatment.  The 
boat  and  officers  were  recommended  to  the  public,  C,  Bander 
acted  as  chairman  and  W.  F.  Turner  as  secretary.  The  Clara 
Hine  was  also  a  favorite  boat  on  the  river  and  carried  many 
paesengera.  On  one  of  her  up  trips  this  year  she  carried 
among  other  passengers  Hon.  George  G.  Wright  and  daughter 
Mary,  now  Mrn.  F.  H.  Peavy.  of  Minneapolis.  Mr,  Wright 
returned  to  his  home  in  Keosauqna  on  the  De  Moine  City, 
in  company  with  Caleb  Baldwin,  H.  C.  Caldwell  and  others. 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  activity  of 
steambtmis  this  year,  a  partial  list  of  the  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures is  given  which  will  indicate  the  names  of  boats  most 
active  in  the  trade: 

March  9,  Clara  Hine, 
March  12,  Coloael  Morgan, 
March  18,  Clara  Hine, 
March  31.  Colonel  Morgan. 
April  7,  Colonel  Morgan, 
April  B.Flora  Temple. 
April  12,  De  Moine  City, 
April  H,  Clara  Hine. 
April  19,  Charley  RodgerB, 

April  26.  Charley  Rodgers.  April  S6,  Clara  Hint 

April  27.  Charley  Rodger^,  with  Fort    May  S.  Cbnrley  Rodgers,  retarn  trip 
Dodge  Freight.  tiom  Fort  Dodge. 

The  Charley  Rodgers  is  credited  with  five  round  trips  to 
Fort  Dodge,  This  ie  about  a  fair  estimate  of  what  took 
place  during  the  boating  season  which  comprised  March, 
April,  May,  June.  July,  and  a  part  of  August  of  that  year. 
There  were  many  heavy  rains  and  they  seemed  to  occur  at 
about  the  right  intervals  to  keep  the  river  in  good  boating 
condition  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Republican  State  convention  met  in  Des  Moines  this 
year  and  held  its  sessions  at  Sherman's  hall,  June  23,  1859, 
Many  of  the  delegates  living  east,  or  near  that  portion  touched 
by  the  Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  rivers,  took  boats  as  they 
could  find  them  coming  in  this  direction,  especially  after 
reaching  Ottumwa,  the  then  railroad  terminus.  Among  the 
Vol.  1V.-21 


March  9.  Charley  Rodgers. 
March  14,  Charle;  Rodgers, 
March  »!.  Defiance, 

April  4, Charley  Rodgere,  with  freight 

to  Fort  Dodge, 
April  10. Charley  Rodgers. 

frnni  Fort  Dodge. 
April  Ifl,  Colonel  MorgBli, 
April  21.  "■ 
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delegfttos  rt-membpred  were  .1,  S,  Dimniitt  of  Joiif>s,  Col.  Fiti 
Henry  Warren.  Willis  Dnimmond  of  Clayton,  and  Frank 
W.  PHlmerof  Dulm<iue. 

On  addn-asing  ho  inquiry  to  Hon.  Frnnk  W.  Palmer  m 
long  ago  in  reference  to  hie  esi>erieiice  in  traveliug  to 
Moiiit'B  at   that  early  date,  it  was  aBSUmed  thnt  he  i-niue 
steamlxjal.  to  which  ho  replied: 


YoQ  nre  oorrecl  in  ansuming  that  I  urrited  in  D€«  M. 
boat  OD  the  Den  Moines  riTer.  It  wan  my  flrat  visit  to  the  Capital  City, 
vaH  B  delegate  to  the  Repablican  Stnlecouveatioa.  called  tu  nomiiuite  c 
didatcH  for  Sliile  ofBcerB.  I  started  from  Dubuque,  n here  I  (hen  residt 
orusaed  the  MiaaiBKlpjii  riTcr  on  h  Terry  boat  to  Dunleilh.  111.;  there 
passage  on  a  train  on  the  I IliuoU Central  Rnllroad  ton  puint  oppo^itv 
llngtoQ,  loKii;  ofiiflswl  llie  MiBsiBsippi  river  to  Burlington;  took  pna»ag« 
on  R  train  on  the  Burlington  A  Misiiuuri  River  Railroad  to  Agvncy  Cily.at 
that  time  the  weiitern  terminus  uf  the  rond.  Agency  City  tcae  n  Hinull  set- 
lleraent  iiboni  sii  miles,  as  I  remember,  past  of  OttuinWB,  From  the  for- 
mer place  1  proceeded  by  stage  to  Oltuniva.  At  the  lalttr  place  I  embark- 
ed on  u  stern-wheel  steamboat  lying  at  the  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  rirer  for 
tliedty  of  Dee  Moines. 

I  do  not  remember  the  nsme  of  the  steamer  or  that   of  the   oaplain, 
vhioh  is  nul  a  matter  of  wonder,  considering  the  lapse  of  ncnrly  forty  yeai  " 
since  thnt  time.     I  have  on'y  u  vague  rememlirnnce  Ihnt  the  m 
small,  was  Bat-biittoinod,  and  drew  only  a  little  water.     Moc t  of  t 
gen  wer?  liound  for  Des  Moines  and.  like  niyxelf,  held  credt^iiti« 
gates  to  the  Slate  convention.     I  have  a  remembrance  now  of  tbp  tiaitie« 
only  a  Few  of  my  Feiion'  passeagers.    Among  them  were  Willis  Drum: 
of  Clayton  county,  afterwards  commissioner  of  the  general  hind  otBtTc 
Henry  Warren,  and  a  young  man  named  Lane  of  Burlington,  nnd  my 
oiates  of  the  Dubnque  delegation.     I  cannot  now  tell  at  what  hour  wi 
barked  on  the  steamer,  nor  how  long  the  passage  took.      1  only  rrtue 
that  the  passengers  and  crew  watched  with  intense  eagerness  alt  the  posal 
bie  obstacles  in  oar  paHwlge.  in  the  form  of  sand-bars,  abrupt  bend^   ' 
channel,  Hoating  (roes  and  hidden  rookx.     No  detention  worth  men! 
happened  to  one  cratt,  and  we  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moi 
Des  Moines  in  safety. 

A  committee  of  citizens  was  in  waiting  to  assign  the  delegates 
aeveral  private  residences  selected  for  theit  temporary  stay  in  the  tu 
1VBS  luy  good  fortune  t(i  be  assigned  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Bruwnel 
then  a  practicing  dentist.  Then  and  there  commenced  anac^naintanceshli 
with  that  gonial  companion  and  good  citizen  which  continnt^d  uuiU  hil 
death  at  Medina,  In  the  state  of  New  York,  many  years  aFterward. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have,  my  good  friend,  complied  with  your  request 
give  you  a  statement  of  the  incidents  connected  with  my  Qrst  visit  to  !>«■. 
Moines,  us  I  now  remember  them.    I  would  beglad  to  give  them  more  in  de- 
tail If  I  could,  bat  it  is  not  possible  fur  the  human  mind  lo  relnin  impres- 
slons  of  events,  seemingly  at  the  time  unimportant,  for  a  long  series  of 
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Hedgt-s  of  Keokuk  headed  tho  delegations  from  the  lower 
part  of  lown.  The  trip  was  a  very  enjoyable  one,  and  the 
passengers  one  and  nil  were  very  jolly.  One  little  cloud 
marred  their  pleasure  aomewhal,  it  was  reported.  The  river 
water  was  too  muddy  Eor  drinking  purposes  so  the  captain 
had  to  carry  along  a  supply  of  well  water  with  which  to  mix 
their  cholera  medicine.  The  return  trip  was  made  in  the 
same  b«)at. 

These  two  conventions  coming  so  close  together  gave  very 
grave  apprehensions  to  one  of  our  waggish  citizens,  dim  De- 
vault,  who  expressed  himself  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  things:  "Yesterday  the  Republican  party  came 
in  on  us  and  ate  up  everything  we  had,  and  today  the  Dem- 
oeratie  party  have  come  in  and  are  drinking  up  everything 
we  have!  And  faking  it  all  around  it's  going  to  be  a  darned 
hard  winter  on  the  poor!" 

The  copy  of  an  old  manifest  of  the  Clara  Hine,  dated 
March  26.  1859,  is  given  here  to  show  some  of  the  merchants 
doing  business  in  those  days  in  Des  Moines: 

Laird  Brothers,  300  ML-ka  of  m\t.  31  bagfl  d( 
»acks  of  dried  rruit,  29  kegs  uf  nHllii,  V  bbla.  ot  c 
18;j  packagett  oF  me  re  band  lite. 

George  Ok  ell.  30  l.arreln  of  Hie. 

C.  P.  Lii»e  &  Co.,  3I>H  kegs  of  hhiU,  110  boiea  of  glusa,  25  baleH  of  afaeet 
iron,  2T0  kegH  of  HMortrd  hardware. 

W.  S.  Barnes,  I  bale  of  hagit. 

Han;  StepbeneuQ,  77  pkgB.  oF  usKurled  merubandlite,  5  aacks  eall.  25 
boxen  merchandlBe. 

McKee  &  Verger,  S3  pkgH.  Bsnorled  merchandiBe. 

F.  W,  Woodraff,  Hi  boxet,  drugn. 

Keyes  iL  Cravford.  !)9  l>bl».  sail,  140  saokB  of  oalt.  40  «Roka  of  I'olTee,  6 
bblg.  uBs't  mdae..  14  boxes  soap.  7  hhds.  i>ngar,  177  balen  nss't  mdse. 

H.  Beekman,  1  bdl.  bag4. 

Forlj-t*o  pafseiijjers. 

The  steamboat  enthusiasm  of  (his  year  extende<l  to  Fort 
Dodge,  by  reason  of  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  the  plucky 
little  steamboat  Charley  Rodgers  on  April  0th.  There  had 
l)fen  much  agitation  in  that  region  on  the  subject  of  river 
transportation,  and  the  first  arrival  of  a  steamboat  heavily 
laden  with  goods  for  waiting  merchants  overshadowed  all 
events  in  the  previous  history  of  that  ambitious  village.    Let 
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the  story  be  told  by  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Sentinel^ 
J.  F.  Duncombe,  in  the  issue  of  the  7th  of  April,  1859: 

Yesterday  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  citixena  with  feelings  of 
extreme  delight  for  many  years  to  come.  By  the  politeneaa  of  Captain  F. 
£.  Beers,  of  the  Charles  Rodgers  .in  company  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  we  enjoyed  the  first  steamboat 
pleasure  excursion  on  the  Upper  Des  Moines  river.  The  steamboat  left 
the  landing  at  Colburn*8  ferry  about  two  o'clock  and  after  crossing  the 
river  and  loading  with  coal  from  the  mines,  started  for  the  upper  ferry. 
All  our  citizens  are  well  aware  of  the  most  shallow  ford  on  the  riyer  at  the 
rapids  at  this  place  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  island  at  the  month  of  Sol- 
dier creelc,  where  the  river  divides  into  two  equal  channels.  The  steamer 
passed  over  the  rapids  with  perfect  ease  in  the  west  channeL  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Lizzard  the  boat  **rounded  to**  and  passed  down  the  river  at  race- 
horse speed  in  the  eastern  channel.  The  scene  was  one  of  intense  interest. 
The  beautiful  plateau  on  which  our  town  is  built  was  covered  with  men, 
women  and  children.  The  river  bank  was  lined  with  joyful  spectators. 
Repeated  hurrahs  from  those  on  the  boat  and  on  the  shore  filled  the  air. 
The  steamer  passed  down  the  river  about  six  miles  and  then  returned. 

Old  grudges  were  settled— downcast  looks  brightened — hard  times  were 
forgotten — everybody  seemed  perfectly  happy.  We  bad  always  beliered 
that  the  navigation  of  our  river  was  practical;  but  to  know  it,  filled  our 
citizens  with  more  pleasure  than  a  fortune.  We  felt  like  a  boy  with  a  rat- 
tle box — ''only  more  so.**  The  Fort  Dodge  steamboat  enterprise  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  sneers  and  jeers!  Long  may  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise live  to  remember  the  first  steamboat  pleasure  excursion  at  Fort 
Dodge! 

The  interest  was  so  great  that  on  the  evening  of  that 
memorable  day  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  school  house. 
Major  Williams  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  A.  Taylor  ap- 
pointed secretary.  On  motion  of  J.  F.  Duncombe,  Messrs.  E. 
Bagg,  A.  M.  Dawley  and  John  Haire  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  resolutions,  whereupon  F.  E.  Beers  and  his 
associates  were  highly  complimented  for  their  enterprise. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  Captain  Beers, 
Henry  Carse,  T.  A.  Blackshere,  and  all  those  associated  with 
them  in  the  project  of  constructing  and  running  a  steamboat 
to  this  place.  And  a  recommendation  was  also  made  to  busi- 
ness men  and  merchants  to  give  the  Charles  Rodgers  freight 
and  passengers  in  [)reference  to  other  boats. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  asking  that  a  petition  be  pre- 
pared requesting  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  strike 
from  the  statute  books  the  unconstitutional  law,  passed  bv 
the  last  session,  declaring  the  Des  Moines  river  navigable 
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only  Rfi  far  as  Fort  Dea  Moines,  and  that  proper  legal  steps 
be  taken  to  require  a  draw  to  be  placed  in  eac:h  of  the  bridges 
at  Fort  Des  Moines;  and  that  the  legislature  be  also  asked 
to  make  an  appropriation  from  the  lands  heretofore  granted 
for  that  purpose,  to  clear  the  river  from  such  obstructions  as 
exist  between  Fort  Dodge  and  Fort  Des  Moines;  and  that 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  Des  Moines  river  from  Fort 
Dodge  to  the  State  line  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  that 
town  in  the  above  petitions.  These  resolutions  with  some 
others  of  minor  importance  were  adopted  after  remarks  by 
J.  F.  DuDfombe,  Hon.  Sam  Rees,  J.  Garaghty,  and  others. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  citizens  offered  one  thou- 
sand dollars  aa  a  bonus  to  any  steam  boatman  who  would  agree 
to  run  a  lioat  to  Fort  Dodge  for  three  seasons  when  the  river 
was  in  navigable  order. 

The  Chariey  Rodgers  made  tive  trips,  ending  in  June, 
carrying  up  great  quantities  of  freight.  The  De  Moine 
Belle  made  one  trip,  arriving  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  the 
date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Charley  Rodgers,  and  these  two 
steamers  lying  at  the  wharf  unloading,  caused  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  to  beat  high  with  hope  for  the  second  time  dur- 
ing the  boating  season;  but  with  these  two  departures  the 
season  forever  closed,  as  the  next  year  was  a  dry  one  and  no 
boat,  however  venturesome,  would  attempta  trip  which  was  al- 
most sure  to  turn  out  disastrously.  And  Fort  Dodge  turned 
her  determined  face  hopefully  towards  the  coming  railroads. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  the  passengers.  Captain  Beers 
says:  '"I  do  not  recall  the  names  of  many  of  the  passengers 
who  traveled  on  the  boat.  I  remember  one  of  them  espe- 
cially who  so  filled  up  on  Charley  Rank's  beer  at  Fort  Dodge, 
while  helping  in  the  celebration,  that  I  had  to  detail  two 
men  to  watch  him  on  the  return  trip  to  see  that  he  did  not 
fall  overboard.  His  name  will  not  bo  given,  though  well 
remembered.  I  stayed  in  the  Fort  Dodge  trade  as  long  as 
there  was  any  money  in  it,  and  left  the  Des  Moines  river  for 
good  the  last  of  June,  1S59." 
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In  the  columns  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Sentinel,  of  April  16^ 
1859,  may  be  found  the  following  card: 

DES  MOINES  RIVER  PACKET. 


Steamer  Charles  Rodgers, 

F.  E.  Beers,  Master, 

Henry  Carse,  Clerk, 

Will  make  regular  trips  between  Fort  Dodge 

and  Keokuk. 


For  freight  or  passage  apply  on  board. 

The  **Des  Moines  River  Steamboat"  fleet  in  the  year 
1801  had  been  narrowed  down  to  three  boats;  the  Add 
Hine,  De  Moine  Belle,  and  De  Moine  City.  These  boats 
ran  between  Des  Moines  and  the  railroad  terminus.  There 
was  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  and  they  arrived  and  de- 
parted with  freight  with  great  regularity  while  the  \rater 
lasted.  Tlie  civil  war  had  begun,  and  all  boats  which  could 
carry  freiglit  and  passengers  were  engaged  in  transporting 
troops  in  southern  waters  where  compensation  was  greater 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  work. 

To  make  a  short  history  of  the  steamboat  year,  the  first 
arrival  was  that  of  the  De  Moine  Belle,  April  10.  The  next  the 
De  Moine  City,  on  A[)ril  15th.  The  Add  Hine  on  the  19th. 
In  summing  up  the  entire  season's  work  by  these  three  boats 
the  trips  were  as  follows: 

The  De  Moine  Belle,  six  trips. 

The  De  Moine  City,  twelve  trips. 

The  Add  Hine,  sixteen  trips. 

The  following  ndv».?rtisement  a[)peared  in  the  Daily  Roffis^ 
tcr  of  Februarv  10.  1801: 

ft 

KEOKUK  &  DES  MOINES  R.  R.  PACKET  LINE. 

There  will  he  n  line  of  hoats  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  running  be> 
tween  Eddyville  and  Den  Moines,  in  connection  with  the  Keokuk  A  Fort 
Det*  Moines  Rail  Road.  This  line  will  hetheonly  R.R.  Packet  Line  on  the  Des 
Moines  river.  Merchants  and  shippers  of  freight, give  us  all  your  business 
and  it  will  enahle  us  to  do  your  shipping  at  very  low  rates.  Contracts 
given  to  all  points  east.  H.  G.  PEA.8E,  Ag^ent, 

Des  Moioes,  Iowa. 

In  March.  1802,  Adjutant  General  Baker  made  arrange- 
ments with   the  entire  line  of  steamboats  running  to 
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Moines  from  Ottumwa  for  carrying  to  their  homea  on  tlie 
upper  river  all  wounded,  disabled  or  disehar^d  8i>ldit^ra. 
The  order  was  very  sweeping  and  included  all  the  bivats  i>u 
the  ''Des  Moines  City  Line/'  Half  fare  was  arrangtnl  for 
soldiers  presenting  pro[)er  crtnlentials  (nnw  commanding 
officers.  The  names  of  the  lH)ats,  so  far  as  can  be  learneiU 
making  regular  trips,  were  the  De  Moine  Belle,  Dt^  Moine 
City,  Little  Morgan.  Nevada,  Alice  and  (Mara  Hine. 

This  year  the  flood  raged  from  April  Ist  to  ItUh,  anil 
the  members  of  the  legislature  had  to  be  carrieil  across  tht* 
bottoms  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the  capitol,  Tht* 
senators  and  representatives  thought  it  great  fun,  and  many 
were  the  jokes  put  up  in  commenting  on  the  watery  ways  of 
the  capital  city. 

On  April  r)th  of  this  year  the  Little  Morgan  arrived  with 
a  cargo  of  goods  for  several  merchants  on  the  west  side  of 
the  riyer.  and  a  consignment,  also,  for  Isaac  Brandt,  who  had 
a  store  at  that  time  in  the  old  Griffitli  Block,  on  Locust 
street,  northeast  of  the  place  whi»re  tlu»  Chicago  tV:  Northwest- 
ern (K'pot  now  stands.  As  tlu're  was  no  communication  by 
wagon  on  account  of  water  at  that  particular  time  it  was  a 
query  with  the  cn[)tain  as  to  how  the  heavy  consignnuMit  of 
queensware,  salt  and  glassware,  din»ct  from  St.  Louis,  was  to 
bo  delivered.  The  saucy  Little  Morgan  was  etpuil  to  It, 
however.  Sh(^  cruised  down  the  river  a  little  way,  and  strik- 
ing just  the  right  place  in  the  overlhiwed  botttuns,  nosed  hi^r 
way  u[)  to  the  store,  which  stood  on  tlu»  ''second  ledge,"  or 
bank,  tied  up  almost  at  the  door,  threw  out  lii^r  gang  planks 
and  unloaded  the  goods  as  if  it  were  an  every  clay  o<*curnMic»e, 
A  larg(»  crowd  collected  to  see  tln^  sight,  whic^h,  ho  far  as 
known,  was  never  witnessed  before  nor  sinc'e.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent advertisement  for  Mr.  Brandt,  and  also  for  tlie  entc^r- 
prising  steamlK)at  captain.  When  the  goods  were  unloaded, 
there  not  being  rcxmi  to  turn  around,  the  Ixmt  Imeked  grace- 
fullv  out.  found  the  channel  a  mile  or  two  below  and  was 
srK>n  on  her  way  to  the  lower  |>orls.     The  circumstance  was 
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chronicled  by  the  newspapers  of  that  date  as  a  great  event  in 
steamboat  history. 

The  ^'Manifest''  of  the  Little  Morgan  has  been  dug  out 
from  a  newspaper  file  and  is  given  here.  It  is  probably  the 
only  one  which  was  published  and  preserved  of  that  year: 

Latshaw  &,  Woodwell,  6  ca8C8  of  hardwaref  M)  kegs  of  nails,  20  boxes 
castings. 

Kcyes  &,  Crawford,  30  cases  of  dry  goods,  12  cases  hats,  4  hotheads 
sugar. 

Rollins  &,  Harmon,  4  barrels  dried  fruit. 

\V.  W.  Moore,  13  cases  dry  goods. 

John  McWilliaius,  2  hogsheads  sugar,  6  kits  mackerel. 

H.  M.  McAlister,  12  cases  boots  and  shoes,  6  cases  dry  goods. 

Laird  Brothers,  10  sacks  coffee,  30  boxes  soap,  4  cases  dried  fruits,  14 
boxes  candles,  20  crates  wooden  ware. 

Isaac  Brandt,  8  casks  glassware,  14  cases  dry  goods,  2  boxes  boots  and 
shoet*,  100  barrels  salt,  2  hogsheads  sugar,  4  crates  crockery. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  that  year  all  the 
meml^ers  who  could  by  any  possibility  go  in  the  directions  of 
their  homes  by  water,  took  passage  on  the  steamboat  De 
Moine  City,  running  between  Des  Moines  and  Ottumwa. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legislative  passengers  so  far  as 
can  be  learned: 

Senate  Ninth  General  Assembly:  Senators  Frederick 
Hesser,  George  W.  McCrary,  Lee;  Abner  H.  McCrary,  Van 
Bureii;  James  Pollard,   Davis;  Nathan  Udell,  Appanoose: 

E.  P.  Esteb,  Wayne  and  Decatur;  J.  C.  Hagans,  Ringgold. 
Taylor,  Pa^e,  Union,  Adams  and  Montgomery;  Harvey  W. 
p]nglish,  Fremont,  Mills  and  Pottawattamie;  John  G.  Foote, 
Des  Moines;  Theron  W.  Woolson,  Henry;  J.  Monroe  Shaf- 
fer, Jefferson;  J.  W.  Dixon,  Wapello;  Warren  S.  Dungan, 
Monroe  and  Lucas;  James  S.  Hurley,  Louisa;  William  G. 
Woodward,  Muscatine;  W.  B.  Lewis,  Washington;  H.  H. 
Williams,  Mahaska;  Jairus  E.  Neal,  Marion;  Benjamin  F. 
Gue  and  Joseph  B.  Leake,  Scott;  Norman  Boardman,  Clin- 
ton; James  M.  Kent,  Cedar;  Jesse  Bowen,  Johnson;  George 

F.  Green,  Jackson;  W.  H.  Holmes,  Jones;  H.  G.  Angle, 
Linn;  George  W.  Trumbull,  John  D.  Jennings,  Dubuque; 
D.  Hammer,  Clayton;  D.  C.  Hastings,  Delaware;  Luciau  L. 
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Ainsworth,   Fayette  and   Bremer;  George  W.   Gray,   Alla- 
makee. 

House  of  RepreBeneeutatives  Ninth  General  Aseembly: 
Representatives  Charles  W.  Lowrie.  T.  G.  Stevenson,  Mar- 
tin Tbomi)8on,  Godfrey  Eichorn,  Lee;  George  Schramm, 
JoBhua  Glauville,  Van  Buren;  Harvey  Dunlavy,  David  Fer- 
guson, Davis;  George  B,  Stewart,  Edward  J.  Gault,  Appa- 
noose; Hartley  Brawwell,  Wayne;  Racine  D,  Kellogg,  De- 
catur; J.  Wilson  Williams,  Franklin  Wilcox,  Calvin  J. 
Jackson.  Des  Moines;  W.  C.  Woodwortb,  John  P.  West, 
Henry;  Peter  Walker,  Abial  R.  Pierce,  Jefferson;  Joseph 
H.  Flint,  Thomas  G.  McGIothlen,  Wajjello;  Oliver  P. 
Howies,  Monroe;  John  D.  Sarver,  Lucas;  William  M,  Oal- 
fee,  Clarke;  John  Cleves,  Louisa;  Thaddeus  H.  Stanton, 
John  W.  Quiun,  Washington;  John  Waason.  Louis  Hoi  lings- 
worth,  Keokuk;  Hiram  D.  Gibson.  W.  E.  Wetherall, Marion; 
George  C.  Shipman.  Michael  Price,  Muscatine;  Rush  Clark, 
Samuel  H.  Fairall,  Johnson ;  Henry  M.  Martin,  Iowa ;  James 
T,  Lane,  Joseph  R.  Porter,  Joseph  H.  White,  Scott;  George 
W.  Parker,  John  S.  Maxwell,  Clinton;  H.  C.  Loomie,  James 
H.  Rothrock,  Cedar;  Otis  Whittemore,  John  Russell,  Jones; 
Joseph  B.  Young.  Isaac  Milburn,  Linn;  James  McQuinn, 
Benton;  Leander  Clark,  Tama;  Thomas  Hardie,  William 
McLennan,  F.  M.  Knoll,  Christian  Denlinger,  Dubuque; 
Sftlue  G.  Van  Anda,  Delaware;  Jed  Lake,  Buchanan;  War- 
ner H.  Curtis,  Black  Hawk;  George  L.  Bass.  D,  W,  Chase, 
Clayton:  W.  B.  Lakin.  Levi  Fuller,  Fayette;  Joseph  O. 
Hudnutt,  Bremer;  J,  F.  Wilson.  Chickasaw;  Joseph  Burton, 
Allamakee;  W.  H.  Baker,  Ole  Nelson,  Winnesheik.  '"A 
big,  fat  legislator"  is  mentioned  by  an  Ottumwa  paper  o£ 
that  date  as  having  slipjicd  off  a  plank  into  a  ditch  after  the 
boat  landed  at  Ottumwa.  with  his  umbrella  and  car|>et  bag. 
He  was  fished  out  in  a  damp  condition,  and  in  a  somewhat 
irritable  frame  of  mind.  No  name  was  mentioned;  but  the 
spectators  are  inclined  to  smile  about  It,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty-seven  years. 
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An  unknown  correspondent  of  the  Daily  State  Register 
of  April  26th,  1862,  tells  the  story  in  this  way: 

Abuut  four  o'clock,  we  swnng  into  Eddyville,  where  the  (saptain  con- 
cluded to  stay  until  morning;  but  we  finally  coaxed  him  to  drop  down 
through  the  bridge,  and  steam  away  to  Ottumwa,  where  we  arrived  at  6  p. 
m.  Here  a  little  incident  happened.  The  gentleman  from  I>elaware  (S. 
Van  Anda),  who  weighs  about  225  pounds,  and  who  set  his  religion  down 
as  "barbarian,*"  concluded  to  join  the  Baptist  church.  It  waa  in  this  wise: 
Where  we  landed  was  near  the  railroad  track.  To  get  from  there  to  town, 
we  had  to  cross  a  ditch  containing  about  four  feet  of  maddy  water.  Over 
this  was  placed  a  slab,  with  the  round  side  up.  In  crossing  this,  the  |^en- 
tleman  from  Delaware  fell  in  and  was  completely  immersed.  He  oarne  ap 
blowing  and  panting  like  a  porpoise,  and  crawled  ont  on  the  other  side. 
Scnatt>r  George  F.  Creen.  of  Jackson,  who  by  the  way  is  a  very  small  man, 
thinking  he  could  make  as  l)ig  a  noise  as  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  or 
perhaps  supposing  that  was  the  way  to  town,  plunged  in  after  him,  and 
came  out  on  the  other  side  looking  more  like  a  drowned  rat  than  a  grave 
and  reverend  seignor.  Seeing  which,  the  gentleqgtan  from  I>elaware  told 
him  that  they  then  belonged  to  the  same  church;  and  called  him  Brother 
Green. 

Tlu*  lo^islntiire  adjourned  this  year  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  at  tlu*  tiiiio  of  its  adjournment  the  wife  of  Representa- 
tiv(»  Joseph  B.  Youn^,  of  Linn,  who  had  been  sick  for  some 
time  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  A.  Shaw,  whose  house  stood 
where  Father  Nugent 's  ehurch  now  stands,  near  the  Soldiers' 
Monument,  was  taken  to  the  store  of  Isaac  Brandt,  and  bein^ 
placed  in  a  skiff  there,  was  rowed  to  the  steamboat  landincr  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  i)laced  in  care  of  her  hus- 
band on  tlie  steamboat  Dc  Moine  City,  carried  to  Ottumwa. 
thence  by  railroad  to  the  Mississippi,  by  l)oat  to  Lyons,  and 
from  there  to  their  liome  in  Marion,  Linn  county. 

The  vt^ar  1S()2  virtually  closed  Des  Moines  river  navio-a- 
tion  by  steamboats.  The  near  approach  of  the  railroads 
made  the  business  uncertain  and  unprofitable;  besides  there 
was  <i[reat  demand  for  steamboat  service  on  all  the  rivers  of 
the  South  during  the  civil  war,  which  now  began  to  assnme 
alarming  j)roportions  and  required  much  service  in  the  way 
of  transporting  troo[)s  and  sup[)lies  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; so  our  steamboat  captains  withdrew  their  boats  to 
mon^  j)rotitablc  tields. 

In  the  spring  of  IStVi  Keyes  &  Crawford  of  Des  Moines 
built  a  large  tlatboat  and  loaded  it  with   forty-one  tons  of 
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pork  ami  lard,  inletiding  to  take  it  down  the  Des  Moines 
river  to  Oltumwa,  the  then  railroad  terminue,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  its  destination.  It  was  placed  under  the  tommand 
of  Captain  C.  W.  Keyes,  with  a  erew  of  five  men.  The  trip 
was  made  snceessfully  until  within  one  mile  of  Red  Rock, 
where  the  Iwat  ran  upon  a  sharp  rock  and  eniik  in  ten  feet  of 
water.  The  captain  and  crew  saved  themselves  as  beat  they 
could,  but  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  river  sands,  eat  raw 
pork,  and  drink  river  water  for  forty-eight  hours.  An  ap- 
peal for  help  was  sent  to  Ottumwa,  which  was  res{)onded  to 
by  the  goo<I  flathoat  '"CBptain  Byers,"  which  was  brought  up 
by  push  {roles  with  a  crew  of  men.  who  fished  out  the  cargo 
and  delivered  it  safely  at  Oltumwa  to  its  consignees.  The 
Keyes  &  Crawford  iialbont  was  a  total  loss. 
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The  last  act  of  imjxrrtance  in  which  our  Des  Moines  river 
played  a  port  was  that  of  relieving  Des  Moines  and  Central 
Iowa  of  ■■Kelley's  Army"'  of  nlwut  one  thousand  tramps, 
which  was  beating  its  way  across  the  country  on  a  pretended 
visit  to  Washington,  to  be  presented  to  President  Cleveland 
as  a  '"petition  in  boots."  The  army  arrived  in  Des  Moinee 
on  Sunday,  April  29.  1894.  and  finding  the  railroads  would 
not  carry  it  across  the  State,  and  having  "vowed  a  vow"  that 
it  would  not  walk,  it  entered  into  the  brains  i>f  some  of  our 
citizens  to  suggest  that  the  army  build  flatboats  and  float 
down  the  river  to  the  Mississippi.       The  i<lea  was  a  solution 
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of  the  problem  and  the  fleet  was  immediately  built  and  the 
army  departed  from  the  janction  of  the  two  rivers  on  May 
9th,  1894.  The  trip  to  the  Mississippi  consumed  abont 
eleven  days,  including  stoppages,  camping  and  foraging. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  end  the  history  with  this 
episode,  so  interesting  to  the  residents  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  stream  that  they  flocked  to  its  banks  for  miles 
to  see  the  sight,  while  generously  providing  a  thank  offering 
in  the  way  of  food  for  the  hungry  voyagers;  for  of  all  the 
generous  acts  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  as  a  factor  in  solving 
tran8{x>rtatiou  problems,  this  was  the  best  appreciated  by  a 
long-suffering  people. 


The  First  Appointed  Governor  of  Iowa. — While  the 
territory  of  Iowa  had  only  three  governors,  of  whom  Robert 
Lucas  was  the  first,  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  indeed 
it  may  be  said  to  be  universally  unknown,  that  another  per- 
son was  ap{X)inted  to  that  position,  and  that  too  before  any  of 
the  others.  That  person  was  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Henry  Atkinson.  He  had  entered  the  army  in  1808  as  a 
lieutenant,  became  captain  about  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  was  in  1814  made  colonel  of  the  4th 
U.  S.  infantry  from  which  he  was  transferred  in  the  same 
year  to  the  37th.  The  following  year  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  t)th  infantry,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1S42,  which  occurred  at  Jefferson  barracks.  He  was  then 
sixty  years  old.  He  had  been  for  several  years  a  brevet 
brigadier  general,  and  at  one  time,  while  yet  holding  his 
field  office,  adjutant  general  of  the  army.  Gen.  Atkinson 
declined  the  office  of  governor,  although  the  announcement 
in  the  public  prints  of  the  appointment  of  Governor  Lucas 
speaks  of  Gen.  Atkinson  having  ''resigned."  The  latter  was 
a  native  of  North  Carolina.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  and 
Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa,  were  both  named  in  his  honor. — Plain 
Talk,  Drs  Moim\s,  Iowa,  February  3,  1900. 
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AN  IOWA  SCIENTIST  AND  HIS  WORK. 

By  0HABLE8  B.  KETE8,   PH.   D. 

At  the  present  time  the  eyea  of  the  ecieiitific  world  are 
directed  towards  Iowa  for  the  completeat  solutions  to  the 
problems  concerning  the  great  Ice  Age.  Forty  years  ago 
the  glacial  theory,  as  proposed  by  Agaesiz,  startled  scientists 
and  laymen  alike,  It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments o£  a  century  replete  with  scieufitic  discoveries;  it  is  a 
novelty  undreamed  of  in  all  previous  history ;  yet  to-day  one 
of  the  firmest  tenets  of  modern  geology. 

Of  late,  unusual  activity  has  developed  among  the  stu- 
dents of  glacial  history.  The  body  of  investigators  has  be- 
come large  and  the  literature  voluminous.  At  no  time  and  in 
no  land  has  interest  in  any  geological  subject  been  so  great  as 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  during  the  jMst  few  years.  In 
conducting  this  work  no  one  has  shown  greater  persistence, 
displayed  greater  energy  in  the  field,  or  accomplished 
grander  resnlls  than  one  of  our  own  native  lowans,  Mr, 
Frank  Leverett. 

Mr.  Leverett  has  lived  in  the  State  so  little  during  the 
decade  and  a  half  that  has  just  passed  that  few  ot  our  people 
know  that  the  distinguished  scientist  is  really  an  Iowa  pro- 
duction and  still  claims  Iowa  as  his  home.  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  resided  in  Denmark.  Lee  county,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  But  wherever  in  the  wide  world  the  great  Ice  Age 
is  discussed,  and  wherever  geologists  are  found,  the  name  of 
our  modest  yet  illustrious  citizen  is  familiar. 

There  is  just  appearing  from  thegovernment  printing  office, 
at  Washington,  a  monograph  on  one  of  the  great  ice  invasions  in 
the  central  part  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  It  bears  the 
title  of  "The  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe,"  and  its  author  is  Mr.  Frank 
Leverett.  It  forms  a  huge  volume  of  more  than  80(1  (juarto 
pages,  with  many  illustrations  and  maps.  Altogether,  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  notable  contributions  ever  made  to 
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glacial  geology.  The  volame  is  such  a  noteworthy  one,  so 
elaborately  put  together,  and  so  replete  with  information  of 
great  interest  and  practical  importance,  that  only  a  careful 
perusal  of  it  can  give  one  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  work 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  In  this  place  only 
the  barest  abstract,  as  indicated  by  the  author  of  this  monu- 
mental tome,  can  be  given. 

The  introduction  defines  the  Illinois  glacial  lobe  which 
formed  the  southwestern  part  of  the  great  ice-field  that  extend- 
ed from  the  highlands  east  and  south  of  Hudson's  Bay  south- 
westward  over  the  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  north- 
central  states  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  overlapped 
a  previously  glaciated  region  on  the  southwest,  whose  drift 
was  derived  from  an  ice-field  that  moved  southward  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  far  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Missouri  River.  This  southwestern  part  of  the 
eastern  ice-field,  being  mainly  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  has  received  the  name  Illinois  Glacial  Liobe. 

In  Chapter  II  the  physical  features  of  the  reg^ion  are 
described.  The  variations  in  altitude  are  set  forth  in  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  also  in  tables,  and  the  marked  increase  in 
altitudes  in  certain  parts  of  the  region  because  of  drift  accum- 
ulations is  considered.  The  conspicuous  reliefe  of  the  rock 
surface  nri'  briefly  touched  upon,  and  the  preglacial  valleys 
receive  passing  notice.  Profiles  and  maps  are  extended  across 
the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  well  as  border  districts,  and  the 
inequalities  of  the  lake  basin  are  briefly  discussed. 

An  outline  of  time  relations,  or  the  glacial  succession,  con- 
stitutes the  tliird  chapter.  A  sketch  of  the  major  and  minor 
divisions  of  the  drift  sheets  and  the  intervals  between  them 
is  accompanied  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  class- 
ification adopted. 

Chapter  IV  considers  the  Illinoian  drift  sheet  and  its  re- 
lations. The  evidence  that  this  drift  sheet  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  outlying  and  underlying  drift  and  also  from 
the  lowan  drift  is  briefly  set  forth.     A  detailed  description  of 
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the  border  of  the  IlliiioiRti  drift  sheet  is  then  given,  which  is 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  uiornines  and  other  drift 
nggregations  bnck  from  the  border. 

Rt^mnrkabh'  instances  of  the  tranB{>ortation  of  rock  ledges 
are  noted.  The  strife  pertaining  to  this  invasion  are  dis- 
cussed  ill  some  detail.  The  effect  of  this  ice  invasion  and  its 
drift  deposits  u|mu  the  outer  Ixjrder  drnitiage  is  touched 
u[X)n,  but  the  detailed  discussioii  of  the  influence  of  the  drift 
upon  the  drainage  is  deferred  to  a  later  chapter.  The  ehaji- 
ter  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  deposits  which  underlie 
the  Illinoian  drift  sheet. 

A  description  of  the  Yarmouth  soil  and  weathered  zone 
which  appear  between  the  Kansan  and  Illiiioiau  drift  sheets, 
in  the  overlap  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  are  described,  and 
sections  are  presented  which  show  clearly  the  relations  to 
these  drift  sheets.  The  amount  of  erosion  affected  during 
the  interglacial  stage  is  also  considered. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  Sangamon  soil  and  weathered 
zone  are  similarly  considered.  These  appear  between  the 
Illinoian  drift  and  the  overlying  loess. 

Of  special  interest  is  Chapter  VII,  on  the  lowan  drift 
sheet  and  associated  deposits.  The  name  lowan  was  applied 
by  Chamberlin  to  a  sheet  which  is  well  displayed  in  eastern 
Iowa  and  which  had  been  brought  to  notice  by  McGee.  The 
chapter  oi>ens  with  the  discussion  of  a  drift  sheet  of  a  simi- 
lar age,  which  was  formed  by  the  Illinois  lobe,  its  extent, 
topographic  expression,  and  structure  being  considered.  The 
relation  of  this  ice  lobe,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  great 
loess  dei>08it  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  are  then  considered, 
after  which  the  loess  is  discussed.  The  problem  of  the  mode 
of  deposition  of  the  loess  forms  the  closing  topic. 

Chapter  VIII  describes  the  Peorian  soil  and  weathered 
zone  (Toronto  formation?).  A  marked  interglacial  interval 
between  the  lowan  and  Wisconsin  stages  of  glaeiation  may 
be  inferred  by  a  comparison  of  the  outline  of  the  ice  sheet  at 
the  lowan  stage  of  glaeiation  with  that  of  the  outline  at  the 
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calmination  of  the  Wisconsin  stage.  It  may  also  be  inferred 
by  a  change  in  the  altitude  of  the  land,  by  which  better 
drainage  conditions  were  prevalent  in  the  Wisconsin  than  in 
the  lowan  stage. 

The  early  Wisconsin  drift  sheets  are  the  sabject  of  Chap- 
ter IX.  The  Wisconsin  drift  is  characterized  by  large 
morainic  ridges  and  comparatively  smooth  intervening  till- 
plains  which  have  been  thrown  into  two  groups,  known  as 
the  early  Wisconsin  and  late  Wisconsin.  In  the  first  groap 
the  moraines  form  a  rudely  concentric  series,  which  are  well 
displayed  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois,  but  are  largely 
overridden  by  the  moraines  and  drift  sheets  of  the  latter  groap 
in  districts  further  east.  The  outer  border  of  the  second,  or 
late,  Wisconsin  group  is  so  discordant  with  the  moraines  of 
the  first  group  that  there  seems  in  this  feature  alone  suffic- 
ient reason  for  separation. 

The  several  morainic  systems  of  the  early  Wisconsin 
group  are  taken  up  in  succession  from  earliest  to  latest,  the 
distribution,  relief,  range  in  altitude,  surface  contours,  thick- 
ness and  structure  of  the  drift,  and  the  character  of  the  out- 
wash  being  considered.  In  connection  with  each  morainic 
system  the  associated  till-plains  are  discussed,  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  surface  features  and  to  the  structure  and 
thickness  of  the*  drift.  In  northern  Illinois  the  several 
morainic  systems  are  merged  into  a  composite  belt  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  individual  members. 

The  several  moraines  and  their  associated  sheets  of  till 
do  not  appear  to  be  separated  by  intervals  so  wide  as  are 
found  between  the  Illinoian  and  the  lowan  or  the  lowan  and 
Wisconsin  drift  sheets.  Indeed,  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  soil  or  a  weathered  zone  between  Wisconsin  sheets  are 
viTy  rare.  Th(»re  may,  however,  have  been  considerable 
oscillation  of  the  ice  margin. 

Chapter  X  considers  in  like  manner  the  late  Wisconsin 
drift  sheets.  The  basis  for  separation  from  the  early  Wis- 
consin is  first  considered,  after  which  the  several  morainic 
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systems  and  their  associated  till-plains  are  taken  up  in  order 
as  in  the  discussion  of  the  early  Wisconsin  drift. 

In  Chapter  XI,  the  Chicago  outlet  and  beaches  of  Lake 
Chicago  are  described.  That  a  body  of  water  once  extended 
over  the  low  districts  bordering  the  southern  end  of  Lake- 
Michigan  and  discharged  southwestward  to  the  Des  Plaines 
and  thence  into  the  Illinois  river  has  been  recognized  since 
the  early  days  of  settlement,  and  several  papers  discussing 
the  beaches  and  outlet  have  appeared.  The  latter  has  long; 
been  known  as  the  Chicago  Outlet,  because  it  led  away  from 
the  site  of  that  city.  The  lake  has  recently  been  given  a 
name  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  outlet  (Lake  Chicago). 

The  influence  of  the  drift  on  drainage  systems  and  drain- 
age conditions  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  twelfth  chapter. 
It  is  shown  that  many  drainage  systems  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  preglacial  lines,  while  others  are  independent 
only  in  part,  a  considerable  part  of  their  courses  being  along 
the  lines  of  old  valleys.  The  development  of  drainage  sys- 
tems is  shown  to  be  much  further  advanced  on  the  lowan  and 
Illinoian  drift  sheets  than  on  the  Wisconsin.  This  is  found 
to  be  due  to  differences  in  age  and  not  to  natural  advantages 
for  discharge.  The  Wisconsin  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favored 
by  uneven  surface  for  the  rapid  development  of  drainage  lines 
than  the  Illinoian.  The  several  drainage  systems  are  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail. 

Following  is  Chapter  XIII,  on  the  average  thickness  of 
the  drift  in  Illinois.  Illinois  affords  an  especially  good  op- 
portunity for  the  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  drift,  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  well  sections  obtained,  and  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  region. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  part  contributed  hy 
each  ice  invasion,  but  the  data  prove  to  be  scarcely  complete 
enough  for  a  good  estimate.  It  is  found  that  the  general 
thickness  within  the  limits  of  the  Wisconsin  drift  is  40  to  45 
feet  greater  than  in  the  portion  of  the  state  outside. 
.  There  are  two  special  chapters  on  the  economic  phases  of 
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the  investigation.  That  on  the  wells  of  Illinois  aims  to  pre- 
sent all  the  reliable  well  records  obtained  within  the  state 
which  throw  light  ujx)n  the  deposits  penetrated,  as  well  as 
upon  the  character  of  the  water  supplies.  A  tabulation  of 
sources  for  city  water  supplies  is  then  presented,  after  which 
there  appears  a  detailed  discussion  of  wells,  taken  up  by 
counties.  The  chapter  on  soils  first  discusses  the  sources  of 
soil  material.  An  attempt  is  then  made  to  classify  the  soils 
according  to  their  origin.  Eight  classes  are  recognized,  as 
follows:  Residuary  soils,  bowlder-clay  soils,  gravelly  soils, 
sandy  soils,  bluflF-loess  soils,  silts  slowly  pervious  to  water, 
fine  silts  nearly  impervious,  \yeRiy  or  organic  soils. 

This  great  monograph  is  the  outcome  of  fifteen  years  of 
ceaseless  lal>or,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  two  others  of  simi- 
lar character.  It  is  one  of  the  few  really  grand  works  which 
Iowa  can  regard  as  all  her  own.    Well  may  she  be  proud  of  it. 

Frank  Leverett  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Denmark,  Iowa, 
March  10, 1851>.     His  parents,  Ebeneza  Turner  Leverett  and 
Rowena  HouHton,  were  New  Englanders  who  came  west  in 
childhood  and   became   pioneer  settlers  in  the  Mississipm 
Valley,  tlie  father  reaching  Quincy,  Illinois,  with  his  parents, 
ill  1S34.  and  th(^  mother,  Denmark,  Iowa,  with  her  parents,  in 
1S37.     The   paternal  grandparents  located  at  Quincy,    Illi- 
nois, throut^h  the  influence  of  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  commonly 
known  as  ''Father  Turner,"  a  cousin  of  the  })aternal  grand- 
mother, wlio  settled  there  about  1830.     Their  removal  from 
(Quincy  to  Denmark,  which  occurred  in  1850,  was  also  lar^e- 
Iv  due  to  tht'  inrtuenc(»  of  Father  Turner,  who  had,  in  1S3H, 
settled   at    Denmark,   as   \\w   pastor   of  the   Congregational 
cliurch.     Through   the   hibors  of  Father  Turner  and  other 
])ioneers  from  New  England  an  academy  was  started  at  Den- 
mark in  1<S43.  wliich  became  an  active  center  of  educational 
influenrc.   which   has   been   the   means  of    stimulating    and 
partly  preparing  many  of  the  youths  of  Denmark  and  vicin- 
itv  for  work  in  educational  lines. 

The   boy  Frank   was  brought   up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
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this  academy.  After  preliminary  work  in  the  public  school, 
he  entered  the  academy  in  1872,  with  an  eager  desire  for  an 
education.  The  school  was  then  in  charge  of  Prof.  H.  K. 
Edson,  who  for  twenty-six  years  was  its  efficient  principal. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  completed  the  scientific  course  in 
1S78,  the  last  year  of  Prof.  Edson 's  principalship. 

At  that  time  there  seemed  no  way  open  for  entering  col- 
lege and  Mr.  Leverett  spent  a  year  on  the  farm,  with  an  in- 
termission of  four  months  teaching  in  the  public  school  at 
Denmark.  In  the  following  year  (1879)  the  new  principal 
of  Denmark  Academy,  Prof.  G.  W.  Bingham,  stimulated 
him  to  go  on  with  his  studies.  He  accordingly  re-entered 
the  academy  with  a  view  of  completing  the  classical  course 
preparatory  to  college,  taking  up  Greek  and  continuing 
studies  in  Latin.  The  next  year  Prof.  Bingham  gave  him 
further  encouragement  by  employing  him  as  the  teacher  of 
natural  science  in  the  academy.  This  position  was  held  for 
three  years,  and  it  was  during  that  time  that  he  developed  a 
special  interest  in  geology.  This  led  him  to  spend  a  year  in 
Colorado,  partly  at  Colorado  College  (located  at  Colorado 
Springs),  and  partly  in  travel  through  the  interesting  belt 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  In  the  summer 
of  1884  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  in  July  matricu- 
lated in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  The  remainder  of 
that  year  and  the  next  were  spent  completing  the  course  in 
general  science.  Most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  laboratory 
work  in  zoology,  chemistry,  botany  and  physics,  and  it  was 
then  Mr.  Leverett's  aim  to  fit  himself  for  a  teacher's  position 
in  some  educational  institution.  But  before  completing  the 
course  he  had  developed  a  special  interest  in  glacial  geology. 
This  was  partly  on  account  of  his  investigation  of  a  flowing 
well  district  north  of  Ames,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his 
graduating  thesis.  In  the  course  of  this  study  he  opened 
correspondence  with  Mr.  W  J  McGee,  another  of  Iowa's 
illustrious  men  of  science,  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  both 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    This  correspondence,  which 
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was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  getting  help  for  a  graduating 
thesis,  led  to  employment  on  the  Federal  survey,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan  to  become  a  teacher. 

Field  work  on  the  survey  was  begun  under  Prof.  Cham- 
berlin,  near  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  in  May,  1886,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Si)ecial  Field  Assistant.  In  1890  Mr.  Leverett  was 
commissioned  an  Assistant  U.  S.  Geologist  by  Secretary  No- 
ble, of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  still  holds  this 
position. 

In  the  fourteen  years  service  in  the  United  States  survey, 
Mr.  Leverett  has  spent  scarcely  a  year  in  field  work  in  his 
native  State,  his  studies  having  been  mainly  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.     It  was,  however,  through  his  work  in  south- 
eastern Iowa  that  the  relative  dates  of  the  culmination  of  the 
Keewatin  and  Labrador  ice-fields  was  determined.     He  found 
that  the   Kansas  drift  sheet,  formed  by  the  Keewatin  ice- 
field at  its  maximum  extension,  is  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
val from  the  overlapping  Illinoian  drift  sheet,  formed  at  the 
maximum  extension  of  the  Labrador  ice-field.     In  the  region 
of  overlap,  in  Lee,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Louisa,  Muscatine 
and  Scott  counties,  Iowa,  as   well  as  in  neighboring  coun- 
ties in  Illinois,  there  are  a  soil  and  subsoil,  strongly  wreath - 
ered,  as  well  as  extensive  beds  of  peat  separating  the  Kansan 
drift  from  the  overlying  Illinoian.       To  this  soil  with  its  at- 
tendant weathering  Mr.  Leverett  has  given  the  name  *'Yar- 
mouth  Soil  and  Weathered  Zone,"  the  name  Yarmouth  be- 
ing  from  a  village  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  where   his 
attention  was  first  called  (in  1888)  to  this  evidence    of  a 
long  interglacial  interval.      Mr.  Leverett  also  traced  the  old 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  across  southeastern  Iowa,  which 
was  occupied  by  that  stream  during  the  culmination  of  the 
Illinoian   invasion  of    the    Labrador  ice   field,    the    present 
course  of  the  river  from  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  to  Fort  Mad- 
ison being  at  that  time  some  miles  back  under  the  Labrador 
ice  sheet.       He  traced  the  southern  part  of  this  channel  (in 
Lee  county,  Iowa)  in  1883,  but  at  that  time  supposed  it  to 
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be  only  an  abandoned  course  of  Cedar  Creek,  a  view  which 
he  published  in  The  Aurora  ( a  monthly  magazine  issued  by 
the  literary  societies  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College)  in 
1894.  But  it  was  not  until  1896  that  he  completed  the 
tracing  and  found  that  the  Mississippi  River  at  one  time 
crossed  southeastern  Iowa  in  a  course  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Illinoian  drift  sheet. 

Mr.  Leverett  has  given  his  attention  chiefly  to  glacial 
deposits  and  has  considered  both  their  economic  and  scien- 
tific phases.  Among  the  economic  phases  are  the  questions 
of  agricultural  values,  of  the  nature  of  the  soils,  and  of  water 
supplies,  on  both  of  which  subjects  he  has  made  important 
oflScial  reports.  The  scientific  phases  include  the  mapping 
of  the  extent  of  each  drift-sheet  and  the  distribution  of  the 
moraines,  eskers,  kames  and  drumlins,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drift  upon  the  drainage  systems.  His  studies 
have  extended  from  eastern  Iowa  and  Missouri  eastward 
across  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania into  western  New  York,  and  from  the  Ohio  river  north- 
ward to  the  Great  Lakes.  Nearly  every  township  in  this  re- 
gion has  received  his  attention,  much  of  the  work  being 
quite  detailed.  Mr.  Leverett  estimates  that  he  has  traveled 
fully  50,000  miles  in  this  investigation,  about  one-half  of 
which  has  been  afoot.  He  finds  no  diflSculty  in  walking 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  in  a  field  season  of  six 
months  he  has  walked  not  less  than  3,000  miles. 

In  1892  Mr.  Leverett  spent  four  months  in  the  service  of 
the  Illinois  Board  of  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  during 
which  he  collected  and  arranged  for  the  World's  Fair  an  ex- 
hibit  of  the  soils  of  Illinois,  prepared  a  large  wall-map  to 
show  the  distribution  of  the  soils,  and  also  a  report  on  the 
soils  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Leverett's  scientific  publications  began  in  1884  with 
the  article  in  The  Aurora  referred  to  above.  He  has  since 
contributed  numerous  articles  of  high  merit  to  the  scientific 
journals.       His  more  extended  contributions  to  science  have 
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appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  learned  societies  and  in 
the  oflScial  publications  of  the  national  scientific  bureaus. 

Mr.  Leverett  is  a  member  of  many  geological  and  other 
scientific  societies.  Nor  is  his  interest  confined  to  the 
natural  sciences  alone,  for  not  a  few  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial science  associations  have  his  name  enrolled  on  their 
memberships. 


STUMPING  THE  TERRITORY  IN  1843. 


A.  C.  Dodge,  of  Burlington,  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  William 
Henry  Wallace,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  Whig  candidate  for  delegate  to  Con> 
gress  in  1848.  They  stumped  the  Territory  together,  speaking  in  nearly  all 
the  twenty  counties  which  were  then  organized.  The  foUowinj^  reminis- 
cence of  their  visit  at  the  connty-seat  of  Clayton  county  waa  ^iven  by  an 
old  settler  of  that  region,  sixteen  years  afterward: 

''Some  sixty  electors  had  gathered  in  a  ring  on  the  prairie,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  was  laid  down  a  piece  of  timber,  hewn  on  two  sides.  Present- 
ly the  candidates  rode  up,  alighted,  took  ofif  their  saddles,  tied  their  horses 
head  and  foot,  turned  them  out  to  graze,  walked  into  the  rin^,  and  intro- 
duced themselves.  Dodge  took  off  his  hat,  stepped  upon  the  stick  of  tim- 
ber, made  a  polite  bow.  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  made  a  fine  speech.  I 
was  disappointed  in  the  man;  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  awkward  ox- 
driver  and  wood-sawyer  that  I  expected  little  from  him,  but  when  his 
speech  waa  concluded  I  set  him  down  as  no  ordinary  man;  self-drilled, 
self-educated,  his  manner  showed  n  man  of  no  common  intellect. 

"In  the  midst  of  Mr.  Wallace's  eloquent  speech  a  large  snake  of  the 
blue  racer  species  appeared  in  the  ring,  and  was  driven  out,  but  appeared 
again.  Some  took  its  part  and  swore  it  should  remain.  There  came  near 
being  a  melee.  Dodge  requested  order,  and  suggested  it  should  be  unmo- 
lested, which  was  acceded  to,  and  the  speeches  went  on,'' 
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A  STEAMBOAT   HISTORY. 


This  number  of  The  Annals  is  largely  occupied  with  a 
history  of  steamboating  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  from  1837 
to  18r)2,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tacitus  Hussey,  a  well  known 
resident  of  the  capital  city  since  1855.  This  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  passenger  travel  was  a  large  element  in  the  life 
of  those  eariy  times,  but  more  especially  from  the  city  of 
Ottumwa  to  Keokuk.  This  article  gives  abundant  testimony 
to  the  industry  of  the  author  in  the  acquisition  of  his  facts- 
and  the  preparation  of  his  monograph.  It  is  a  jMiper  which 
we  are  sure  the  reader  will  regard  as  of  great  historical  value. 
The  narrative  exists  in  ^no  other  form,  nor  is  it  likely  ever 
to  be  written  by  any  other  hand.  It  will  undoubtedly  re- 
main the  sole  history  of  this  imj)ortant  business  interest 
which  has  totally  vanished  from  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines, 
Steamboating  in  this  region  is  as  much  out  of  date,  as  far 
from  the  thoughts  of  our  people,  as  the  industries  and  hand- 
icrafts of  the  antediluvians.  Indeed,  it  is  diflScult  to  realize 
as  one  now  looks  upon  our  shrunken  river,  spanned  by  many 
steel  bridges,  the  little  current  creeping  through  and  around 
the  sand-bars  which  usurp  its  old  channels,  that  it  ever  float- 
ed such  a  craft  as  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  And  yet  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  1859  saw  three  large  steamboats 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  Coon  river  (the  **Raccoon  Fork"),  and 
welcomed  ashore  friends  who  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  to  attend  a  great  political  convention.  Others  speak 
of  having  seen  five  such  steamboats  lying  together  at  the 
same  place.  Whenever  floods  prevailed  the  villages  along 
the  lower  Des  Moines  were  theaters  of  great  business  activ- 
ity, owing  to  the  frequent  arrivals  and  departures  of  steam- 
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boats,  which,  when  this  river  was  at  a  low  stag'e,  found  plenty 
of  occupation  on  the  Mississippi.  In  less  frequent  instances 
many  of  these  boats  ran  uj)  to  the  State  capital.  Many 
causes  have  conspired  to  bring  about  the  disuse  of  steam- 
boats on  our  smaller  rivers,  as  the  advent  and  development 
of  railroads,  the  necessity  for  a  more  speedy  and  reliable 
mode  of  transportation,  and  above  all,  the  constantly  dimin- 
ishing volume  of  water  everywhere.  Forty  to  fifty  years 
ago  the  Des  Moines  and  Coon  rivers  were  beautiful  streams, 
and  they  poured  out  an  amount  of  water  compared  with 
which  their  present  flow  is  but  a  sad  reminiscence. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  this  {>aper,  as   a   history  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Des  Moines   river,    it    throws 
much  light  upon  other  incidental  affairs,  giving  us  some  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  the  enterprising  people  who  first  pen- 
etrated into  the  heart  of   Iowa,  as  well  as  disclosing  to  him 
who  can  read  between  the  lines,  the  great  physical  chancres 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  forty  years.       Major 
Hoyt  Sherman  tells  us  something  concerning  the   unprece- 
dented flood  of  1  Sol,  an  event  now  rarely  mentioned  even  by 
here  and  there  an  old  settler.      We  get  other  hints  that  the 
country  was  at  times  "all  afloat"  with  the  wonderful  surplus 
of  water.     The  heavily  laden  crafts  floated  over  many  a  place 
which  has  l)een  dry  and  dusty  for  more  than  a  score  of  vears! 
Is  there  any  lesson  or  portent  in  these  curious  facts? 

Mr.  Hussev  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  thus  saviiicr  to 
tlu»  future  these  inten^sting  pictures  from  the  vanished  past. 


lOWAS  CONTRTBrTlON  TO  GLACIOLOaV. 

The  glacial  theory  is  of  wide-spread  interest.  The  prov- 
lu^  that  tlien^  existed  in  late  geological  times  a  vast  polar 
i:M'-cap  reaching  down  to  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grand  triumphs  of 
science.     Until  a  generation  ago  scientists  had  no  idea  that  an 
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arctic  climate  had  prevailed  so  recently  over  nearly  all  of  the 
northern  continents.  It  was  a  veritable  Ice  Age;  and  its 
conception  is  one  of  the  scientific  novelties  of  which,  says  a 
recent  writer,  "our  century  may  boast  and  which  no  previous 
century  had  even  so  much  as  faintly  adumbrated.'' 

The  diflSculties  that  beset  the  investigation  of  former 
glacial  action  are  something  appalling.  Our  Iowa  McGee 
most  clearly  depicts  the  conditions  when  he  states  that  *'the 
trail  of  the  ice  monster  has  been  traced,  his  magnitude  mea- 
sured, and  his  form  and  even  his  features  figured  forth,  and 
all  from  the  slime  of  his  body  alone,  wherever  his  character- 
istic tracks  fail.''  But  the  geologists  have  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles and  made  the  glacial  theory  one  of  the  firmest  tenets 
of  geological  science. 

To  Agassiz  is  due  the  honor  of  propounding  the  general 
theory  of  glaciation.  To  be  sure  others,  a  little  while  before 
the  appearance,  in  1840,  of  his  great  work  on  ''Etudes  sur  les 
Glaciers"  (''Studies  on  the  Glaciers"),  had  attained  some- 
thing of  the  main  idea  in  limited  areas,  but  it  was  the  work 
of  the  great  Swiss  to  widely  apply  the  principles  and  devel- 
op the  conception  into  a  grand  general  hypothesis.  It  took 
25  years  to  get  the  theory  firmly  established.  The  past  two 
decades  have  been  devoted  to  accumulating  facts  and  solving 
problems  connected  with  the  causes  and  effects  produced  by 
the  various  phases  of  the  great  movements.  The  glacialists 
have  been  during  this  time  the  most  active  and  numerous  of 
any  class  of  geologists.  During  the  past  10  years  no  branch 
of  geology  has  produced  so  voluminous  a  literature. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  main  geological  features  of  the 
upjier  Mississippi  basin  were  deciphered  with  great  diflSculty 
on  account  of  the  heavy  deposits  of  "drift"  covering  the  whole 
country.  Strangely  enough  this  very  region  has  become  gla- 
cially the  most  interesting  in  all  the  world.  Glacial  history 
was  here  first  found  to  be  long,  complex  and  full  of  stirring 
incidents.  Instead  of  a  single  ice -period  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  great  drift-sheets  are  now  known  to  exist.     To  this 
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State  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  directed  for  a  €x>inplete  time- 
scale  of  ice- movements,  with  which  glacial  deposits  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  may  be  compared. 

Specific  investigations  in  geology  more  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  science  are  dependent  upon  local  environment.  No 
better  illustration  is  found  than  in  our  own  State  of  Iowa 
where  the  glacial  phenomena  are  so  beautifally  and  so  exten- 
sively displayed.  Attention  has  been  called  from  time  to  time, 
in  The  Annals,  to  some  of  the  work  done  within  the  borders 
of  Iowa.  Of  the  labors  of  the  eminent  Iowa  scientists,  W  J 
McGee,  Samuel  Calvin,  J.  E.  Todd,  H.  F.  Bain,  and  Frank 
Leverett,  in  glacial  geology,  our  people  may  well  be  proud. 
The  works  of  these  men  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
scientific  world.  The  latest  contribution  to  American  Gla- 
ciology  is  by  a  native  lowan,  Mr.  Frank  Leverett,  whose 
great  volume,  just  leaving  the  government  printing  office,  is 
considered  fully  in  another  place  in  this  number  of  The 
Annals.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distingaished  au- 
thor and  scientist  and  his  portrait  are  also  given. 


THE  HISTORICAL  BUILDING. 


Tliis  new  t'ditico  was  contracted  to  be  finished  October  1. 
18UV);  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  materials  the 
work  was  still  untiuished  at  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  on 
the  8tli  day  of  January,  IVKX).       The  Board  of  Control  had 
been  temporarily  assigned  to  the  rooms  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  two   of  the   Senate  committee  rooms,    which 
they    were   occupying   when   the  legislature  convened.       A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  re|X)rt  such  action 
as  would  meet  the  emergency  and  provide  that  body  with 
necessary  rooms.       This  committee  reix)rted,  recommending 
that  the  Historical  Collections  be  transferred  at  once  to  the 
new   building,    and   that    the    Board  of    Health    should   be 
housrd  with  the  Horticultural  Society.     The  Board  of  Con- 
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trol  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  rooms  to  be  thus  vacated  by 
the  Historical  Department  and  the  Board  of  Health.  These 
recommendations  were  carried  into  eflFect  as  rapidly  as  trans- 
fers could  be  made  to  the  new  quarters.  The  collections  of 
the  Historical  Department  were  therefore  removed  to  the 
new  edifice,  though  a  dozen  men  were  still  at  work  in  the 
various  rooms.  It  was  a  difficult  job,  but  still  undertaken 
cheerfully,  and  the  transfer  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
While  the  new  rooms  would  have  been  voted  unfit  to  become 
the  receptacle  of  so  much  and  such  valuable  property,  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  was  i)erformed  with  little  damage  to 
the  articles  so  hastily  removed  to  the  new  building.  At  this 
writing  (March  15)  the  work  of  permanently  arranging  the 
museum  materials — including  the  Landon  Hamilton  collec- 
tion— is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Furniture  and 
fixtures  await  the  action  of  the  legislature. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  the  oldest,  most  honored  and  most  honorable  of  all 
the  geological  societies  of  the  world,  elected  Dr.  Charles  A. 
White,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  a  foreign  membership 
of  that  body.  Dr.  White,  long  a  resident  of  Burlington,  was 
State  Geologist  of  Iowa  from  1866  to  1870,  and  professor  of 
natural  history  in  our  State  University  from  1867  to  1873. 
Later,  he  held  the  same  position  in  Bowdoin  College.  He 
was  connected  with  the  three  great  geological  surveys  of  this 
country  and  with  that  of  Brazil.  His  works  have  given  him 
high  rank  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  bibliography  runs  up 
to  200  titles.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  as  well  as  of  many  foreign  scientific 
bodies.  Iowa  College  some  years  ago  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  the  State  University  that  of  LL.  D. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Dexteb  C.  Bloombb  was  born  in  Cayaga  county,  N.  Y.»  July  4,  1816;  he 
died  at  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  Feb.  24, 1900.    He  was  of  Quaker  parentage, 
and  was  reared  under  the  influences  of  that  wise  and  equable  people.    The 
impressions  which  a  youth  so  ^'watched  and  tended'*  left  upon  his  charac- 
ter remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  singularly  beautiful  and   useful 
life.     After  his  common  school  education,  he  studied  law,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  politics  and  journalism,  and  for  a  time  edited  T*he  Courier^  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.    He  belonged  to  the  Whig  party.    His  newspaper  work 
soon  made  him  a  prominent  factor  in  that  section.    He  held  a  number  of 
local  offices,  among  which  was  that  of  postmaster  from  1849  to  1853.      In 
the  latter  year  he  came  west  and  settled  in  Mt.  Vernon,  C,  where  he  pub- 
lished The  Western  Home  Visitor,  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  which  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  had  already  attained  a  national — almost 
world-wide— fame  as  an  advocate  of  woman*s  suffrage  and  dress  reform. 
Business  interests,  however,  drew  him  to  Council  Bluffs,  whither  he  removed 
in  1855.      Since  that  time,  few  educators  have  been  better  known  in  our 
State.    He  became  a  member  in  1861  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  came  into  existence  with  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution 
and  was  abolished  March  23, 1864.    He  early  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  developing  the  schools  and  library  interests  of  Council  Bluffs, 
continuing  a  worker  for  their  advancement  until  his  own  life  ended.      To 
no  other  one  renident  is  so  much  due  for  the  excellent  educational  progress 
of  that  thriving  city.     In  fact,  the  influence  of  his  labors,  local  though  they 
were,  waH  felt  throughout  the  State.     During  the  years  which  elapsed  after 
he  settled  at  Council  Bluffs  he  had  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust, 
as  Receiver  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  from  1861  until  it  was  abolished  years 
afterward;  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1872;  President  of  the  School  Board,  and 
President  of  the  County  Bar  Association.     He  held  the  position  of  senior 
warden  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  for  forty  years.    He  wrote  a  "His- 
tory of  Pottawattamie  County,"  and  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  pub- 
liflhcd  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Amelia  Bloomer**  (Boston,  1895),  a  loving 
and  beautiful  tribute  to  her  useful  life.      To  the  work  of  The   Historical 
Depart inont  uf  Iowa  he  was  always  a  valued  friend,  ever  ready  to  write  or 
speak  words  of  encouragement.     He  had  contributed  several  valuable  arti- 
cles to  Thk  Annalh,  and  had  given  us  information  in  regard   to    securing 
others.     His  portrait  appeared  in  V^ol.  II,  p.  686,  and  there  are  many  ref- 
erences to  him  elsewhere  in  our  pages.     He  was  one  of  the  best  men  the 
writer  has  ever  known,  and  our  ac(]aaintance  dated  from  1870.   He  possessed 
a  fund  of  rich  and  varied  information  and  was  a  rare  converser.     A  meeting 
with  him  was  an  opportunity  to  be  prized  and  an  event  long  to  be  remem- 
bered.    His  character  was  a  symmetrical  one,  well  developed  ic   everj  di- 
rection.    His  nature  was  geniality  and  kindness  personified,  though  no 
man  was  ever  more  fixed  and  settled  in  his   opinions  upon  questions  in- 
volving ri^ht  and  wron^.     His  influence  was  always  exerted   for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  resided,  and  for  the  State  of  which 
he  was  proud. 


BoARDMAN  ().  Shaw,  father  of  the  present  governor  of  Iowa,  died  at  his 
home  at  Moirisville,  Vermont,  on  Tuesday,  March  6.  He  was  born  in  the 
same  town  in  the  month  of  August.  1H1(>.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm  in  the  neivfhboring  town  of  Stowe,  where  his  son  Leslie  was  born.  In 
his  youth  he  had  taught  school  for  several  years  and  his  conversation  al- 
ways ^ave  evidence  of  culture.  althou{4:h  he  had  had  no  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  The  deceased  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Lavisa 
Hpaulding,  who  was  of  a  family  that  half  a  century  ago  were  noted  in  the 
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educational  world.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  his  three  children,  two  of 
whom  survive  him.  After  her  death  Mr.  Shaw  married  Mrs.  McCutchen, 
a  lady  whose  first  husband  perished  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war.  She 
survives  the  deceased.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Shaw  came  to  Iowa  with  the 
view  of  making  his  home  near  his  sous  in  Crawford  county;  but  in  a  few 
years  he  found  that  old  associations  had  too  strong  an  attachment  for  him 
to  permit  his  remaining  away  from  his  native  state.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
turned to  Vermont.  He  came  again  to  Iowa  on  a  visit  in  1897,  and  to  at- 
tend the  inauguration  of  his  son  as  governor — a  happy  occasion  for  the 
venerable  gentleman.  Last  summer  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cora  Allen,  passed 
away.  On  Saturday,  the  8d,  Mr.  Shaw  had  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  the  physicians  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  fatal.  The  patient  how- 
ever suflfered  no  pain,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  comfortable,  conversing 
pleasantly  with  his  family,  until  Sunday  evening,  when  he  lapsed  into  un- 
consciousness, in  which  condition  he  remained  until  the  end  peacefully 
came  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  at  4:30  p.  m.  His  son,  the  Governor  of  Iowa, 
was  summoned  to  his  father^s  bedside,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  aged 
man  had  passed  away.  He  was  at  the  funeral,  it  being  the  second  time  he 
had  been  called  to  his  old  home  on  a  like  mournful  errand  since  he  be- 
came Governor.  Mr.  Shaw's  other  son,  Dutha  W.,  resides  at  Manilla, 
Crawford  county.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  his  father's  present  wife  by 
her  former  marriage. 


Most  Revebbnd  John  Hennkssy,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  was  born  in 
Limerick  county,  Ireland,  August  20,  1836;  he  died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
March  4,  1900.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  his  own  home,  but 
studied  from  his  12th  to  his  22d  year  under  special  teachers.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1847,  and  studied  awhile  at  Carondelet  Seminary,  near  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  in  1850.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Madrid,  and 
also  at  Gravois.  Missouri,  from  1850  to  1855,  when  he  became  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Carondelet.  He  taught 
for  two  years  when  he  was  attached  to  the  cathredral  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  also  officiated  at  St.  Joseph's  church  in  that  city.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Dubuque.  In  1893  Dubuque  became  a  metro- 
politan see  and  Dr.  Hennessy  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric.  His  arch- 
diocese included  five  sees — Dubuque,  Davenport,  Omaha,  Lincoln  and 
Cheyenne.  He  was  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  and  ablest  men  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  this  country — with  few  equals  in  executive  ability — and 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  its  councils.  He  was  not  often  heard  from 
the  pulpit,  though  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  his  work  in  establishing  hospitals  and  schools,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  was  striving  to  found  a  great  educational 
institution  which  would  have  become  the  chief  work  of  his  life.  In  his 
death  his  church  in  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishops  Ireland,  Ryan, 
Feehan,  Keane,  and  many  others  of  the  most  distinguished  priests  and  pre- 
lates throughout  the  country. 

Db.  William  Cbato  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  July  29, 
1817;  he  died  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  Dec.  14,  1899.  He  wAs  of  Scottish  de- 
scent. His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  on  his  father*s  farm,  but  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  at  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1843.  He 
also  studied  at  the  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he 
graduated  in  1851.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  settled  at  Keosauqua, 
Iowa,  which  was  his  home  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  served  as  Mayor  of 
the  city,  upon  the  school  board,  and  was  a  leading  deacon  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.    People  of  these  days  can  little  appreciate  what  a  humane 
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physician  on  the  frontier  became  to  his  patrons.  He  was  liable  to  be 
called  oat  at  any  honr  of  the  day  or  night,  to  traTel  possiblj  15  or  20  miles 
in  mud.  rain,  or  snow,  often  in  a  wild  blizzard.  It  was  the  style  in  those 
days  for  the  practitioner  to  carry  his  own  medicines,  and  often  to  act  both 
as  narse  and  doctor.  In  many  a  case  it  would  be  evident  enoog^h  tbat  his 
patients  were  too  poor  and  destitate  to  pay  a  doctor*s  bilL  But  he  treated 
all  with  eqaal  kindness.  One  who  knew  him  well  compared  him  with 
William  MacLure.  of  the  "Bonnie  Briar  Bush*'  tales,  with  whom  he  had 
many  traits  in  common.  Whererer  sickness  and  suffering  demanded  his 
presence,  he  went  cheerfully  and  gladly.  Few  men  have  ever  been  more 
intimately  and  usefully  identified  with  a  community  than  was  this  beloved 
physician  with  Van  Buren  county,  and  for  nearly  a  half  oentary. 


Da.  Edwabd  a.  GuiiiBBBT  was  bom  at  Waukegan.  111^  June  12,  1827;  he 
died  at  Dubuque,  March  4,  1900.    This  distinguished  horoeopathist  settled 
in  Dubuque  in  1857,  where  he  soon  built  up  a  large  medical  practice.     At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  and  for  some  time  acted  as 
surgeon  to  the  board  of  enrollment  of  his  district.     In   1864    he  raised  a 
company  of  men  which  was  mustered  into  the  46th  Iowa  infantry  as  Com- 
pany A.    His  services  in  this  capacity,  while  not  at  the  front,  were  such  that 
he   retired  with  a  good  record.      His   regiment  received  the  thanks  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  alacrity  and  courage  with  which  its  duty  as  a 
patriotic  volunteer  organization  was  performed  (IngersoU^s  *'Iowa  and  the 
Rebellion."  p.  716).     He  was  especially  prominent  as  a  Mason,  in  which 
order  he  held  all  the  high  offices— ^'passed  all  the  chairs."  He  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  several  years,  T?ie  Evergreen^  a  periodical  devoted  to  that  order. 
He  was  once  a  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  another  occasion 
for  the  nomination  to  Congress,  but  was  both  times  defeated.     He  was  for 
several  years  a  useful  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  at  one 
time  its  president,  n  distinction  which  he  was  the  first  man  of  his  school  of 
practice  to  reach.     He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  Grand  Army  affairs,  hav- 
ing organized  Lookout  Post  in  the  city  of  Dubuque.    Dr.  Ouilb'ert  was  an 
active  and  useful  man  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


Alfked  T.  Andbkah,  n  former  resident  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  died  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  liKX).  Capt.  Andreas  was  well  known  as  a  civil  war 
veteran,  and  as  a  historical  writer  and  publisher  of  county  histories  and 
atlases.  He  was  born  in  Amily,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1839.  His  parents  were 
possessed  of  a  comfortable  fortune,  but  at  an  early  age  he  started  west  to 
carve  out  his  uwn  fortune.  He  taught  school  and  engaged  in  various  busi- 
ness enterpriies  for  some  years.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in 
Company  (r,  12th  Illinois  infantry,  and  was  in  several  of  the  most  noted 
battles.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Davenport  and  there  married.  He 
amassed  a  fortune  in  the  making  of  state  and  county  atlases,  but  lost  it 
through  his  efforts  to  help  other  men.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Chicago, 
organized  the  Western  Historical  Company  and  engaged  in  historical  writ- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale.  "Andreas*  Atlas"  was  his  most  considerable 
publication.  While  much  of  its  space  was  devoted  to  portraits  and 
sketches  of  individuals,  it  still  remains  a  quite  valuable  work  of  general 
reference.     It  was  one  of  the  best    {)ublication8  of  its  class. 


Edward  Townhend,  a  pioneer  of  Black  Hawk  county,  died  at  his  home 
in  Cedar  Falls,  Jan.  11),  1U(K).  He  was  born  Nov.  28,  1831,  in  La  Grange, 
N.  Y.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm  and  his  education  received 
largely  at  the  district  school.  In  1851)  he  removed  to  Iowa.  He  resided 
for  two  years  in  Waterloo,  and  then  located  in  Cedar  Falls,  which  was  after* 
wards  his  home.     For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  banking,  later  in  the 
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lumber  and  coal  business.  He  serred  in  the  ciyil  war  with  Company  B, 
3l8t  Iowa  infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Townsend 
occupied  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  County  Supervisors;  member  of  the  City  Council;  Mayor  of  Cedar 
Fall8;  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  monument  at  Des  Moines,  and  trustee  of  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School.  He  was  elected  to  the  22d  and  23d  (General  Assemblies.  A 
memoir  of  this  distinguished  gentleman  may  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers  Association  of  Iowa  for  1900. 


Isaac  Peabl  Tetbb  was  born  in  Lewis  county,  West  Va.,  in  1829;  he 
died  at  New  Sharon,  Iowa,  March  6, 1900.  He  came  to  Iowa  about  the  year 
1852  and  was  ordained  as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman,  by  Bishop 
Matthew  Simppon,  in  1855.  His  early  appointments  were  at  Troy,  Mon- 
trose, Winchester,  Ft.  Madison.  Drakeville,  Albia,  East  Des  Moines  and 
Sigourney.  While  at  the  latter  place,  in  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate,  in  which  body  he  became  active  and  prominent,  especially  distin- 
guished by  his'elTorts  to  secure  temperance  legislation.  In  1863  he  was  com- 
missioned as  chaplain  of  the  7th  Iowa  infantry  and  went  to  the  front.  Resign- 
ing in  1864,  he  was  appointed  post  chaplain  to  the  military  hospitals  at  Keo- 
kuk, where  he  remained  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er, able  and  eloquent,  exerting  a  good  degree  of  influence  wherever  he  resid- 
ed. He  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  widely  known  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergymen  in  the  State. 

JoBKPH  Bbidoman  wbs  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Oct.  13, 1813;  he  died 
at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Feb.  22,  1900.  He  came  west  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  stopping  a  while  at  Muscatine,  but  locating  at  Burlington  (now 
Iowa)  Wis.,  where  he  remained  until  1844..  He  then  returned  to  Muscatine, 
where  he  thenceforward  resided.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of 
that  town,  continuing  in  businerts  until  1880.  He  was  some  time  associ- 
ated with  Chester  Weed,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  State  Bank  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Bridgman  had  been  prominent  in  several  kinds  of  business,  including 
the  agency  of  the  old  iEtna  Insurance  Company,  active  in  educational  work, 
and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Odd  Fellow  in  Iowa.  He 
was  the  first  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  order  and  afterwards  representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  He  had  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  had  won  an  enviable  reputation  wherever 
he  was  known. 


Mas.  J.  G.  Lauman,  widow  of  the  late  Gen.  Jacob  G.  Lauman  of  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  died  in  Chicago,  Feb.  4,  1900.  Louisa  Douglas  Viele  was  born 
in  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  both  parents  being  members  of  old  New 
York  families.  After  the  death  of  her  father  she  removed  with  her  mother 
to  Davenport,  Iowa.  In  1854  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Lauman  of 
Burlington,  and  at  once  became  a  leader  in  the  social  circles  of  that  city. 
Gen.  Lauman  died  in  1867  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont,  and  Mrs.  Lauman  after  residing  some  years  in  New  York, 
and  after  extended  travel,  settled  in  Chicago  where  her  sons  were  estab- 
lished in  business. 


MiNDBBT  Wkmplk  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1830;  he 
died  in  Garden  Grove,  Iowa,  Feb.  6,  1900.  He  received  a  medical  educa- 
tion at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and  Jefferson  College,  Phila- 
delphia, and  practiced  his  profession  first  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  af- 
terwards at  Pulaski,  Illinois.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
military  service  as  a  captain  of  the  4th  Illinois  cavalry.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  and  was  later  brevetted  colonel.     In  1893  he  removed 
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to   Decatur  county.  Iowa.     He   was  a  member  of  the  27th   General  Aa- 

Hcmbly. 

Mbh.  Annik  Tukneb  W'ittenmyeb,  illustrions  for  her  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  Iowa  Boldiers  dnrinjLr  the  civil  war,  was  born  at  Sandy  Spring* 
Adnnis  county,  Ohio.  Auf^.  2(>.  1827.     She  died  at  her  home  at  Sanatoijfa, 
Pa..  Feb.  2,  llNM).     (For  a  biographical  sketch  and  portrait  of  this  famous 
woman,  Pee  Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  ser.  v.  4,  pp.  277-288). 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRACiMENTS  OF  THE   I>E»ATE8  OF  THE   iOWA  (\)XBTITlTTroXAL  COSVENTIOKS  OF  1^ 

AND  lS4tf,  ALONii  With  Prehs  (\>mmenth  and  Other  Maiebials  or  theCoxsti- 
TUTioNH  OF  lM-1  AND  1^44).  ConipilfHl  Riid  editiHl  by  lienjniniD  F.  Shambanvh,  .4. 
M.,  Ph.  D..  Pn>fi>HM)r  of  (iovonnnout  Hiid  AflmiiitiitrRtioD  in  tho  Univen«ity  of 
Iowa.    Publishod  by  th«  Stnto  Historical  Sivioty  of  Iowa.  Iowa  (-ity.  190U. 

The  title-pa«o  of  this  book  fully  ozpiaiiis  its  scope  nnd  purpose.  Up  to  its  publi- 
cation it  was  por'i^iblc  for  a  reader  or  student  to  lenm  but  little  about  the  Iowa 
Coustitutioual  (-ouveiitions  of  1M4  and  *4r>.  It  is  also  a  startling  fact  that  the  coo- 
tentii:  of  this  important  volume  of  over  4(10  octavo  piiffes.  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
tll(>s  of  three  territorial  newspapers,  which  an  accidental  tire  might  haTS  devtroTsd. 
No  duplicates  are  in  existence.  Only  a  very  few  copies— we  only  know  tlie  wherea- 
bouts of  not  to  exceiMl  half-a-dozen-  of  the  journals  of  thoHc  cooTcntions  have  come 
down  to  thiFi  time,  and  it  is  wi^ll  known  that  the  oflicial  journals  are  very  meager  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  three  pai»i>rs  referr«Kl  to  -The  Intra  Standard  and  Bloomiufftim 
Herald,  whi»r-and  Thtf  Iowa  (\iintal  Reporter,  democratic— in  their  weekly  iMiies 
each  ]>resented  a  brief  report  of  the  proceinlings  of  thofie  bodies,  with  tome  of  the 
si»eeches  of  the  memtiers,  and  their  own  views  of  the  various  provisions  which  it  was 
soiitfht  t-o  emt>o<iy  in  the  fundamental  law.  It  was  a  bright  and  sensible  thought  of 
Prof.  Shambauk'h  to  gather  frcmi  these  dusty  old  tiles  everything  which  contained  the 
procecdinKs  of  the  two  conventions  or  in  any  manner  pertained  to  their  rction.  The 
Iowa  Historical  Soci(>ty  nev(>r  did  a  wi>er  thint;  than  thus  to  print  in  one  compact 
a  mi  beautiful  volunu'  all  of  thi><  most  ]>rr^ious  hi.'ttorical  material.  It  gives  "a  fa- 
tiin.>  life'*  to  the  actors  in  the  conventions,  who  were  in  Kreat  danger  of  being  utterlj 
fomottcn.  No  lKH)k  ha.s  liitherto  been  published  in  our  State  of  higher  importance 
historically,  and  we  welcome  it  as  such.  Then*  are  a  few  people  who  can  see  no  rea-' 
son  for  pri'servini;  liles  of  the  newspapers  for  future  reference.  But  the  great  results 
which  Prof.  ShambauKh  has  accomplished  through  his  search  through  these  old 
St'tndtmls  and  Herahii*  and  KtporterA  is  a  complete  answer  to  all  $>uch  cavillers. 


The  Makino  or  I«)wa.    By  Henry  Sabin,  LL.  T)..  Kx-Stato  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Iowa,  and  Kdwin  L.  Sabin.    Chicago:    A.  Flanagan,  publisher. 

Hen>  is  a  neat  and  t>eantifully  illustrated  volume  of  2S2  pages, devoted  toahistorjr 

of  "Thr<  MakioK  of  Iowa."     It  is  mainly  intended  for  "the  children  in  our  schools,** 

but  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  |>eople  of  any  ago.    In  thirty-four  short  chapters  it 

presents  a  series  of  lively  pictures  of  the  origin  and  development  of  our  State  frmn 

the  earlic'st  days  until  the  clo.<e  of  the  ureal  civil  war.  As  an  epitome  of  Iowa  history 

it  c(»v(>rs  the  Kround  very  completely,  and  will  suflicn  to  meet  the  demand  until  m 

more  elaI>orate  work  appears.     We  trust  that  it  may  have  a  largo  sale,  not  alone  as 

an  encouragement  to  its  industrious  ami  i>ainstaking  authors,  but  upon  its  intrinsic 

merits.      It  is  as  interesting  as  the  brightest  novel,  and  he  who  dips  into  it  will  be 

very  apt  to  read  it  from  the  ilrst  page  to  the  last,  and  iu  the  meantime  he  will  learn 

umny  things  aI>out  our  magnificent  State  that  he  never  knew  before. 
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DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


AN  ADDBE88  DELITEBBD  BY  HON.  F.  W.  PAL.MKB'*'  AT  A  MXBTINO  OF  THB  CITIZBN8 
OF  DBS  MOINES,  IN  COUBT  HOUSB  8QUABE,  ON  SUNDAY,  APBIL  16,  1865. 


Citizens  of  Des  Moines : — On  this  consecrated  day,  when 
the  Christian  nations  of  all  climes  are  assembled  in  their 
several  places  of  worship  to  render  homage  and  thanksgiving 
to  the  Ruler  of  the  world  for  His  manifold  blessings,  we 
have  convened  to  bend  together  in  deepest  lamentation  over 
tidings  of  national  loss  such  as  the  country  has  never  known. 
There  has  been  no  reverse  to  the  Federal  arms,  on  land  or 
sea!  No  foreign  power  has  allied  itself  with  our  foes,  to 
menace  our  borders,  or  check  the  triumphant  march  of  our 
legions.  But  in  the  hour  of  greatest  triumph,  when  friend 
and  foe  alike  were  exchanging  congratulations  that  the  great 
conflict  of  devastation  and  of  blood  would  be  soon  ended,  the 
appalling  intelligence  comes  to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  light- 
ning, that  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 

*Frank  W.  Palmer  was  bom  in  Manchester,  Ind.,  Oct.  11, 1827.  His  parents  re- 
moving to  the  state  of  New  York  during  his  boyhood,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Adolphus 
Fletcher  of  Ttie  Jameatoion  Journal,  to  learn  the  printing  business.  After  learning 
his  trade,  at  which  he  worked  some  years,  he  became  the  editor  and  joint  publisher 
of  that  paper  (1848-58).  Removing  to  Iowa  during  the  latter  year  he  became  the 
editor  aud  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Dubuque  Tinie».  He  was  elected  State 
Printer  in  the  winter  of  1860,  which  brought  him  to  Des  Moines.  He  purchased  Ttie 
Iowa  State  Register,  then  a  weekly  journal.  He  held  the  office  of  State  Printer  until 
1868,  during  which  time  he  published  the  admirablt?  reports  of  Adjutant  General  N. 
B.  Baker,  which  were  made  very  voluminous  by  reason  of  the  Civil  War.  He^as 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  from  1869  to  '73.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  He  served  as  Postmaster  of  Chicago  from 
1877  to  '85.  President  Harrison  appointed  him  Qovemment  Printer,  and  he  was  re- 
appointed by  President  McKinley.  He  projected  and  secured  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  a  Government  Printing  Office  which  is  now  (1900)  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  $2,429,000.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  finest  and  most  superbly  ap- 
pointed printing  establishment  in  the  world. 
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has  been  murdered  in  a  public  assemblage,  at  the  national 
capital,  and  that  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
while  lying  a  helpless  invalid  at  his  own  residence,  has  been 
brutally  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  Before 
the  era  of  Christian  ci\ilization,  when  war  was  regarded  as 
the  sublimest  occupation  of  men,  and  among  savage  tribes 
where  personal  brute  force  was  elevated  above  reason,  such 
horrors  as  these  were  not  uncommon;  but  considering  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  these  events — the  period  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  the  purposes  for  which  and  the  men 
by  whom  the  government  was  founded,  the  ordinary  potency 
of  law  and  the  sanctity  of  individual  rights,  the  general  ex- 
pectancy of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  an  early  day,  the  de- 
creasing malevolence  engendered  during  the  long  civil  war, 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  assassination,  the  invariably 
kindly  personal  natures  of  the  distinguished  oflQcials — all 
combine  to  make  these  deeds  more  wantonly  horrible  than 
any  which  have  a  record  in  national  history.  The  mind  can 
hardly  grasp  their  enormity,  or  comprehend  their  conse- 
quences to  the  country. 

The  president  and  his  premier  have  not  thus  fallen  by 
violence  because  of  any  personal  wrong  they  had  inflicted  on 
any  human  being.       They  were  called  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  part  by  you,  citizens  of  Des  Moines,  to 
administer  the  duties  of  the  highest  governmental  positions. 
They  had  taken  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Nation  and  in 
sight  of  Heaven,   that   they  would  discharge  those   trusts. 
They  were  the  agents  of  the  people.      They  acted,  by  your 
voluntary  authority,  in  your  stead.     The  blow  aimed  at  their 
lives,  was  intended  for  you  and  your  national  cause.      The 
poor  dumb  mouths  of  these  public  servants  need   not  be 
opened  to  inform  you  how  faithfully  they  executed  the  popu- 
lar will.      The  history  of  tlie  country  will  tell  you  and  the 
generations  which  shall  come  after  you  of  the  anxieties,  the 
labors,  the  sacrifices — even  at  last  to  martyrdom — ^which  they 
made  in  your  behalf. 
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If  you  exacted  unreasonable  measures  of  official  power 
from  them  the  responsibility  for  their  fall  rests  upon  you. 
What  did  you  require?  Simply  that  they  should  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
-enforce  the  laws  passed  in  accordance  therewith.  When 
President  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  he  found  a  pretended  government  organized  to  defy 
his  power.  Seven  states,  viz..  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  had  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  adopted  a  constitution  for  a  new 
confederation,  and  invited  all  the  remaining  slaveholding 
states  to  follow  their  example.  With  a  rebellion  thus 
formidably  organized,  what  could  the  president  have  done, 
save  that  which  he  did?  He  might,  indeed,  have  been  se- 
vere in  his  threatenings.  He  might  have  instantly  inau- 
gurated rigorous  measures  of  punishment.  Did  he  do  it? 
He  thought  the  law  of  kindness  might  be  stronger  than  the 
civil  and  the  military  law,  and  this  was  his  first  appeal  to 
the  seceders:  "In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil 
war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict,  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You 
have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  it.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  aflFection.  The 
mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone,  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  they  surely  will  be,  by  the  better 
Augels  of  our  nature." 

When  the  inaugural  address,  of  which  the  foregoing  was 
the  concluding  portion,  was  read  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, it  was  said  to  have  been  received  with  derisive  laugh- 
ter.    Its  reception  there  in  no  manner  affected  the  President. 
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He  still  had  hope  that  armed  collision  might  be  avoided.    He 
knew  that  rebellion  had  been  threatened  daring^  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington,  and  had  been  avoided ;  and  during 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  and  been  avoided;  and 
during  the  administration  of  Jackson,  and    been   avoided. 
He  seemed  determined  that  no  seemingly  aggressive  act  of 
his,  should  make  his  presidential  term  the  first  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  civil  war.      Even  when  two  self-styled 
commissioners  from  the  rebel  government,  viz.,  John  Forsyth 
and  Martin  J.  Crawford,  appeared  in  Washington  to  insult 
the  government  with  profx^sitions  for  recognition  of  Confed- 
erate independence,  he  permitted  them  to  come  and  go  in 
I>ersonal  freedom,  instead  of  arresting   them  and   hanging 
them,  as  he  might  have  done.     He  knew  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  desperate  measures 
were  in  progress  to  precipitate  the  people  into  secession, 
and  that  it  these  and  the  lx)rder  slave  states  could  be  saved 
to  the  Union  by  conciliation,  the  result  would  compensate 
for  the  utmost  effort.     His  labors  were  in  vain.     AH  save 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  resolved  to  take 
the  treasonable  plunge,  and  three  of  these  states  were  saved 
to  the  cause  of  loyalty  almost  in  spite  of  themselves.      When 
the  inevitable  conflict  at  last  came,  he  called  the  nation  to 
arms,  and  they  responded  in  numbers  vastly  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  government  to  receive  or  equip  them.      The 
first  gn^nt  danger,  viz.,  that  of  the  seizure  by  the  enemy  of 
the  national  capital,  having  passed,  the  President  was  un- 
willing to  c-ouinience  an   aggressive  military  policy.       The 
Federal  troops  in  Virginia  were  kept  within  the  shadows  of 
the  Federal  forts  for  fear  that  their  presence  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  purpose   to  invade  and  subjugate  the  state. 
The  rebel  army  in  no  manner  reciprocated  this  unwillingness 
to  precipitate  collision.     They  ap{)eared  in  formidable  num- 
bers in  front  of  our  forces  and.  at  last,  in  response  to  the 
clamors  of  the  masses,  the  advance  was  ordered  which  re- 
sulted in  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run.     A  positive  policy  of  war 
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being  now  forced  upon  the  president,  he  undertook  the 
great  work  of  organizing  from  the  ranks  of  citizens  familiar 
only  with  the  avocations  of  peace  an  army  and  navy  sufficient 
to  defend  the  government  from  overthrow.  From  the  first, 
very  many  of  the  party  who  had  elevated  him  to  office  had 
been  urgent  in  their  advocacy  of  measures  of  emancipation, 
as  the  surest,  quickest  road  to  peace.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  president,  the  hour  had  not  arrived.  General  Fremont, 
while  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  issued  an 
order  declaring  the  slaves  of  all  men  who  had  taken  up  or 
should  take  up  arms  against  the  government,  free.  The 
president  revoked  the  order.  Not  long  afterward,  Simon 
Cameron,  then  secretary  of  war,  urged  the  policy  of  arming 
the  blacks.  The  president  withheld  his  assent.  Gen. 
Hunter,  while  in  command  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  at- 
tempted military  emancipation.  The  president  prevented  it. 
At  last,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  the  conviction  was 
pressed  imperiously  upon  him  that  slavery  and  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  both  preserved,  and  that  the  hour  for  the 
separation  had  come.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  bor- 
der slave  states  to  inaugurate  as  a  voluntary  policy  of  their 
own,  compensated  emancipation.  They  declined  the  invita- 
tion. He  knew  that  as  a  war  measure  he  had  the  power  to 
abolish  slavery.  As  long  ago  as  when  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
a  member  of  congress,  the  latter  declared  publicly  in  debate, 
and  no  man  disputed  his  proposition,  that  in  the  event  of 
war  slavery  would  be  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
government  as  any  other  local  institution.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  previous  to  the  secession  of  Georgia,  made  sub- 
stantially the  same  declaration.  Believing  that  the  exercise 
of  that  power  had  now  become  with  him  a  public  duty,  he 
issued  on  the  22d  of  September,  1862,  a  preliminary  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation  declaring  that  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1863,  ^^all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state, 
or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  should 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  should  be 
then,  thenceforward  and  forever  free." 


.  f." 
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Kemember  that  ap  to  this  time  the  war  had  progressed 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half;  that  with  the  rebel  flag- 
flaunted  within  sight  of  the  Federal  capitol,  and  with  our 
brave  national  defenders  falling  by  thousands  on  every  bat- 
tle-field, pierced  by  rebel  bullets,  the  ^'gtiarantees  of  the 
constitution"  touching  the  institution  of  slavery,  had  been  in 
the  main  faithfully  observed.  The  great  labor  interest  of 
the  confederacy  had  been  left  untouched  The  products  of 
its  plantations  had  fed  and  clothed  and  equipped  its  armies, 
and  furnished  the  return  cargoes  for  the  fleets  of  blockade- 
runners  which  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  our  vessels  of  war 
upon  the  coast.  To  have  continued  this  immunity  to  the 
labor  interest  of  the  confederacy  would  have  been  alike  in- 
human to  our  troops  in  the  field  and  disastrous  to  the  Union 
cause  everywhere.  When,  therefore,  the  first  of  January ,> 
1863,  arrived,  and  no  state  nor  part  of  a  state  had  accepted 
the  conditions  offered.  President  Lincoln  issued  an  edict 
which  offered  freedom  to  more  than  three  millions  of  bond- 
men, and  sealed  the  fate  of  the  rebel  cause.  In  less  than  a 
year  on©  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  able-bodied  slaves^ 
fitted  for  soldiers,  seamen  and  military  laborers,  came  with- 
in the  Union  lines,  and  were  incorporated  into  the  Union 
armies. 

I  have  adverted  to  these  facts,  familiar,  I  doubt  not,  to 
most  of  you,  to  show  the  patient  forbearance  toward  the  in- 
stitution  of  slavery  of  the  chief  magistrate  who  has  been 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  slave-holding  treason.  In 
18^)3,  he  offered  still  another  overture  to  the  slave-holders  in 
rebellion,  by  annexing  to  his  annual  message  to  congress  an 
Amnesty  Proclamation  promising  free  pardon  to  all  persons 
who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  with  restoration  of  all 
rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  cases  where 
the  rights  of  third  parties  should  have  intervened,  on  condi-^ 
tion  that  they  should  take  and  keep  an  oath  to  support,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  The  proc- 
lamation also  provided  that  whenever,  in  any  of  the  seceded 
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states,  a  number  of  persons  not  less  in  number  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  state  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860,  who  had  taken  and  kept  the  prescribed  oath, 
should  re-establish  a  state  government  republican  in  form, 
it  should  be  recognized  as  the  true  government  of  the  state. 
The  last  reported  speech  which  he  ever  made,  delivered  from  a 
window  of  the  executive  mansion  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
inst. — four  days  ago — was  mainly  an  appeal,  embracing  such 
arguments  and  illustrations  as  he  alone  of  all  the  public  men 
of  the  country  knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  in  favor  of  the 
recognition  of  the  new  state  government  of  Louisiana. 

In  return  for  all  this  wealth  of  kindness  and  generosity 
extended  to  them  from  the  commencement  of  his  first  term 
of  ofl5ce,  what  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  do  these  trait- 
orous slave-holders  make  ?  At  a  period  of  the  war  when  the 
Federal  arms  are  everywhere  triumphant,  when  the  rebel 
capitol  is  garrisoned  by  Federal  troops,  when  the  rebel 
president  and  his  cabinet  are  skulking  fugitives  in  the 
mountains,  when  the  greatest  of  rebel  generals  with  his 
army  of  twenty-two  thousand  soldiers  are  in  Federal  hands 
as  prisoners  of  war,  when  not  one  foot  of  ground  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  only  one  port  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
are  in  rebel  possession,  and  when  neither  the  life  nor  the 
death  of  any  man  in  the  universe  could  save  their  pretended 
government  from  destruction,  they  stealthily  creep  like  cow- 
ering savages  into  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
whose  hand  of  fatherly  forgiveness  has  been  ever  extended 
to  them,  and  with  no  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  manly 
warning,  strike  him  down,  a  murdered  corse,  at  the  feet  of 
his  own  wife! 

It  is  not  for  me  to  repeat  to  you  the  words  of  lamenta- 
tion which  this  great  calamity  evokes.  I  saw  the  blanched 
cheeks  and  quivering  lips  of  strong  men  unused  to  the  relief 
of  tears,  on  the  announcement  that  this  great  and  good  exec- 
utive had  been  stricken  down  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
If  he  had  been  ambitious,  if  he  had  clutched  at  arbitrary 
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{X)wer,  if  he  had  annecessarily  oppressed  the  people,  if  he 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  which 
they  had  borne  in  this,  the  great  trial  of  their  government, 
the  national  sorrow  could  not  have  been  so  great.       But  his 
heart  was  with  the  people.      They  had  no  public  anxiety. 
nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,  which  he  did  not  share.       Called  to  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  the  presidency  at  a  darker 
hour  than  any  which  had  ever  before  shrouded  the  nation's 
prospects,  he  shrank  from  no  responsibility,  but  calmly,  pa- 
tiently, hopefully,  laboriously  met  the  new  and   important 
civil  and  military  complications  which  the  rebellion  devel- 
oped, and  brought  law,  and  order,  and  republican   liberty 
out  of  them,  as  far  as  the  wisdom  of  mortal   ruler  could. 
That  he  >>ore  up  under  his  great  task,  that  merely  physical 
endurance  could  be  strained  so  far,  and  not  break,  was  the 
wonder  of  the  people.      Sitting  there  unpretendingly  at  his 
place  in  the  executive  rooms,  with  none  of  the  cold  formali- 
ties and  hollow  mockeries  which  hedge  about  the  thrones  of 
royalty,  he  gave  audience  from  early  morning  to  dewy  eve- 
ning to  all  who  sought  his  presence.     No  weary,  wounded  or 
dying  soldier  ever  appealed  to  the  ear  or  to  the  heart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  vain.      No  sorrowing  wife  or  mother. 
yeanling  to  visit  the  bedside  or  grave  of  husband  or  son.  ever 
askt^l  the  influence  of  his  name  or  office  without  receiving 
his  sympathy  or  aid.     His  own  party  friends  in  congress 
sometimes  differed  with  him.      Foreign  diplomats  conld  not 
understand  him.       Euroi)ean  monarchs  affected  to  hold  his 
uiicoutliness  and  humble  origin  in  contempt.      But  there  he 
was,  a  simple-mannered,  large-hearted,  clear-headed,  uncor- 
ruptod  and  incorruptible  executive  representative  of  a  peo- 
ple, struggling  to  defend  and  i)eri)etuate  forever  a  national- 
ity of  lil>erty.  and  to  the  great  work  in  which  he  and  they 
were  engaged  he  devoted  all  the  remarkable  energies  of  his 
body  and  mind.      Looking  back  over  the  momentous  events 
of  the  last  four  years,  do  you  think  of  any  other  man  in  pri- 
vate or  public  life  who  could  have  discharged  this  high 
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trust  as  well?  He  might  have  lacked  dignity.  I  do  not 
believe  he  made  hypocrisy  of  his  humility.  He  might  have 
been  wanting  in  some  of  the  personal  graces  of  propriety.  I 
do  not  believe  he  simulated  eccentricity.  Wherever  his 
presence  or  aid  was  needed,  it  was  furnished.  If  he  could 
aid  the  good  cause  by  lending  his  attendance  briefly  at  a 
sanitary  fair,  it  was  lent.  If  he  could  obtain  sure  guaran- 
ties of  kindly  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded  by  visiting 
the  hospitals,  he  made  the  visitation.  If  he  could  inspire 
greater  heart  and  hope  among  the  brave  boys  down  at  the 
front  by  showing  himself  to  them  in  the  trenches  or  upon  the 
battle-field,  he  performed  that  service.  He  was  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Grant  during  the  last  struggles  in  front  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  knowing  the  intense  interest 
of  the  people  to  learn  of  the  results,  he  sent  messages  to  them 
as  a  father  would  have  done  to  his  children  at  home,  and  in 
the  moment  of  triumph,  when  most  men  in  his  position 
would  have  been  justified  for  exhibitions  of  personal  exulta- 
tion, he  simply  wrote,  "All  seems  to  be  well  with  us." 

Men  sometimes  have  said  in  their  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  they  believed  him  equal  in  most 
qualities  to  Washington.  I  believe,  even  beyond  this, 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  the  new,  multiform  and  weighty 
trusts  committed  to  him  since  he  took  his  oath  of  office  in 
1861,  he  has  developed  a  wiser  and  more  comprehensive 
grasp  of  practical  statesmanship  than  any  other  man  ever 
invested  with  governmental  power.  And  this  man,  thus  ex- 
alted and  now  lamented,  was  scarcely  known  to  the  masses 
of  the  nation  until  1858.  I  cannot  learn,  from  the  best  ac- 
counts of  his  early  life,  that  he  had  the  advantages  of  even 
a  common  school  education  except  for  a  very  brief  period. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  in  his  eighth  year  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  the  wilds  of  Indiana.  Their  destination  was 
Spencer  county.  During  the  last  few  miles  of  the  journey 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  own  road  through  dense  for- 
ests, and  traversing  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  they  were 
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employed  many  days.     In  a  log  cabin  of  only  two  rooms,  es- 
tablished  in  the  wilderness,  Abraham   Lincoln   passed  the 
succeeding  twelve  years  of  his  life.     From  his  mother  he 
learned  to  read,  and  after  her  death,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  ten  years  old,  he  learned  to  write;  and  the  first  letter 
which  he  ever  penned  was  directed  to  a  traveling  preacher, 
begging  of  him  to  come  and   preach  a  sermon   over  his 
mother's  grave.     The  year  after  her  death  the  family  assem- 
bled to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  one  they  had  deeply  loved.     At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to 
Decatur,  Illinois.       He  aided  his  father  in  the   labors  of  the 
farm,  sometimes  hiring  himself  out  to  assist   neighboring 
farmers,  joined  a    volunteer  company  in    the  Black  Hawk 
war,  was  elevated  to  the  captaincy,  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  be  a  merchant,  took  up  surveying,  was  elected  as  a  Whig 
to  the  legislature  in  1834,  studied  the  legal  profession,  was 
admitted  to  practice  three  years  afterwards,  was  twice  subse- 
quently elected  to  the  legislature,  was  elected  to  congress  in 
1846,  and  in  1858  was  selected  by  the  Republicans  of  Illi- 
nois as  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator  in  opp>o6ition 
to  Mr.  Douglas.     It  was  in  the  series  of  joint  discussions  be- 
fore the  people  which  ensued  that  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  nation  by  his  remarkable  argumentative  ability,  and 
this  and  other    qualifications    which   subsequently    became 
known,  caused  him  to  be  nominated  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date in  1S(50.     No  man  in  public  life  had  the  ability  to  com- 
press as  many  great  truths  into  a  small  space  as  he.      Let 
me  read  to  you  the  brief  remarks  he  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  soldier's  cemetery  at  Gettysburg: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  opon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  the  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
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• 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conBecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  Bay  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  many  loyal  men  of 
the  country  that  because  of  the  opportunities  which  have 
been  presented,  the  attempt  should  not  have  been  made  long 
ago  to  remove  Mr.  Lincoln  by  assassination.  On  his  way  to 
Washington  in  1861,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  from 
the  track  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding,  on  his  journey 
through  Ohio,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving  Cincinnati,  a  hand 
grenade  was  found  to  have  been  secreted  on  board  the  cars.  It 
was  also  discovered  in  time  to  frustrate  the  plot  that  an  Italian 
assassin  named  Orsini  had  been  hired  by  the  slaveholders  to 
murder  the  president  as  he  should  go  through  Baltimore. 
He  passed  through  that  city  in  disguise  in  the  night  previ- 
ous to  his  expected  arrival,  and  Mr.  Seward,  accompanied  by 
a  single  companion,  was  in  waiting  for  him  in  the  Washing- 
ton depot.  God  only  knows  what  might  have  become  of  the 
nation  had  Mr.  Lincoln  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plots  of  trait- 
ors and  murderers  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  A  contest  far 
more  prolonged,  more  sanguinary  and  more  devastating 
might  have  been  the  result,  and  ending,  may  be,  in  anarchy 
and  ruin.  But  it  was  ordered  in  the  good  providence  of 
Heaven  that  his  strong  arm  and  his  wise  councils  should  lead 
the  nation  through  all  its  darkness  and  its  dangers,  and  see 
its  flag  replanted  on  nearly  every  rampart  from  which  it  had 
been  wrenched  by  treason.  His  mission  was  a  high  and 
holy  one,  and  nobly  has  it  been  fulfilled.  His  body  has  in- 
deed fallen  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  with  its  gaping 
wounds  as  it  lies  in  state  today,  tells  more  eloquently  than 
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can  living  tongue  of  the  great  wrong  he  has  sofFered  in  the 
nation's  stead.  But  the  record  of  his  life  will  be  perpetuated 
in  glorious  memory  forever,  guiding  and  ^icouraging  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  of  all  climes,  and  battling  with  more 
than  the  might  of  armies  against  monarchies,  aristocracies, 
and  all  forms  of  despotism  till  the  end  of  time. 

I  know  that  the  inquiry  has  suggested  itself  to  you,  my 
friends,  whether  the  man  upon  whom  the  presidential  office 
has  now  fallen,  will  be  equal  to  the  trust.  No  man  can  tell. 
God  only  knows.  He  has  been  a  good  man.  He  has  risen 
in  defiance  of  slaveholding  aristocrats  in  Tennessee  to  the 
highest  honors  which  his  state  could  confer,  and  when  they 
plunged  into  the  yawning  hell  of  treason,  and  attempted  to 
drag  him  with  them,  be  resisted,  and  through  personal  sacri- 
fices such  as  few  men  are  called  upon  to  endure,  stood  firm- 
ly by  the  Union  cause.  If  the  slave  holders  and  their  allies 
think  they  will  experience  greater  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
President  Johnson  than  has  been  extended  to  them  by 
President  Lincoln,  they  will  be  compelled  to  drink  the  cup 
of  bitterest  disappointment.  He  and  the  nation,  in  view  of 
the  tragedy  which  has  just  been  committed,  will  be  in  no 
mood  to  send  peace  commissioners,  or  offers  of  pardon,  or 
any  form  of  toleration  to  traitors  in  arms.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  send  powder  and  ball,  and  steel,  and  all  the  dread 
havoc  of  war,  to  the  last  den  of  slavery,  till  it  shall  be  extir- 
pated from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  and  the  world 
shall  cry  Amen!  and  Amen!  Thus  regenerated,  there  may 
be  for  years  spasmodic  exhibitions  of  hate  by  those  who 
shall  take  the  promise  of  loyalty  upon  their  lips  to  mock  at 
it  in  their  hearts,  but  the  great  peril  will  have  been  safely 
passed,  and  with  the  aid  of  Him  in  whose  justice  there  is 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  the  republic 
will  be  so  firmlv  re-established  that  no  shock  of  civil  or  for- 
eign  foes  can  ever  move  it  from  its  place. 
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BY  THE  LATE  DR.  HAMMOND,*  BRIG.  GEN.  U.  S.  ARMY  (RETIRED.) 

Among  those  who  did  good  work  for  their  country  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  who  gave  promise  of  rising  to  the  very 
top  in  the  military  service,  no  one  stands  higher  than  Na- 
thaniel Lyon,  captain  in  the  Second  United  States  Infantry 
and  brigadier  general  in  the  Volunteer  Army.  In  quick- 
ness of  perception,  indomitable  energy,  and  the  most  un- 
flinching courage,  no  man  living  or  dead  has  ever  surpassed 
him.  So  rapidly  did  his  mind  act,  apparently  influenced  by 
that  little-understood  faculty  that  we  call  "intuition" — as 
apt  to  guide  us  wrong  as  right — that  he  was  often  forced 
into  acts  which  his  more  mature  judgment  condemned,  until, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
his  mental  faculties  had  time  to  act,  when  they  invariably 
brought  him  to  see  his  errors  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
rectify  them.  When,  after  due  reflection,  he  had  determined 
on  a  course  of  action  he  was  firm  to  the  point  of  obstinacy. 
It  often  happened  during  the  period  of  my  friendship  with 
him  that  he  was  so  palpably  wrong  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  would  have  thought  him  right.     Nevertheless,  he 


*  William  Alexander  Hammond  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  August  28,  1S28. 
Graduating  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  army  in  1849,  as  an  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
served  on  the  frontier  eleven  years,  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  at 
Abiquiu.  N.  M..,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  in  two  fights  with  the  Indians^  in  one  of 
which  he  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  carried  the  bullet  to  his  grave.  Resigning  in  1860, 
he  re-entered  the  service  in  1861,  to  be  soon  after  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  U. 
S.  army.  His  labors  now  became  simply  herculean.  In  the  "old  army"  it  was  sel- 
dom that  our  forces  had  risen  above  l.'S.OOO;  but  now  Dr.  Hammond  had  to  provide 
for  the  medical  and  surgical  needs  of  1,OOU,000  men.  Oreat  exigencies  confronted  him 
in  every  direction,  but  he  met  them  all  with  rare  ability  and  success,  giving  to  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  care  and  treatment  which  had^ever  been  equalled  in  any  pre- 
ceding war.  He  established  the  armv  medical  museum  and  planned  "the  Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Everything  went  well  with  him  until  he  had 
serious  ditfercnces  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.  This  led  to  his  trial 
by  court  martial  and  dismissal  from  the  service,  fiy  authority  of  Congress— with 
only  a  single  dissenting  vote— President  Hayes,  upon  the  advice  of  Oeorge  W.  Mc- 
Crary  (of  Iowa),  Secretary  of  War,  reinstated  him  as  surgeon -general  and  brigadier- 
general  on  the  retired  list.  Doctor  Hammond  was  a  woli-known  writer,  some 
of  his  medical  works  having  been  translated  and  published  in  foreign  languages.  He 
also  wrote  several  novels  which  had  an  extensive  circulation.  The  accompanying 
paper  on  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  one  of  the  last  things  from  his  prolific  pen.  It 
was  read  by  Col.  Thomas  Wilson,  formerly  of  this  State,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Commandery  of  the  Militarv  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le^on,  March  8, 1900.  Oen. 
WiUiam  A.  Hammond  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  5, 1900. 
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saw  only  the  one  side — that  to  which  he  had  given  his  adhe- 
sion— and  no  entreaties,  no  arguments  coold  change  him. 
Once  only  did  he  act  against  his  honest  and  life-long  convic- 
tions, and  then  public  opinion  was  so  overwhelmingly  against 
him,  and  the  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  wonld  have  been 
so  frightful,  that  he  did  what  he  was  convinced  was  wrong, 
but  which  every  officer  of  the  garrison  believed  to  be  right. 
Though  he  and  I  differed  on  many  points,  we  were  more  in- 
timate than  any  other  two  officers  of  the  large  garrison  of 
Fort  Biley.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  most  remarkable 
friendship;  we  had  been  differently  educated  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  subject  in  politics,  science,  religion,  or  social  mat- 
ters, upon  which  differences  existed,  that  we  did  not  differ. 
He  was  intolerant  of  opposition,  unmindful  of  the  many  obli- 
gatory courtesies  of  life,  prone  to  inject  the  most  unpopular 
opinions  at  times  and  places  when  he  knew  they  would  be 
unwelcome,  and  enforcing  them  with  all  the  bitterness  and 
vehemence  of  which  he  was  capable;  easily  aroused  to  a  de- 
gree of  anger  that  was  almost  insane  in  its  manifestations; 
narrow-minded;  prejudiced,  mentally  unbalanced,  and  yet 
with  all  this,  honest  to  the  core,  truthful  under  all  circum- 
stances, intelligent,  generous  to  a  fault  with  those  he  liked, 
well-read  in  science  and  literature  and  popular  theology,  ab- 
solutely moral,  temperate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  kind 
and  considerate  with  his  friends,  attentive  to  his  duties,  a 
strict  disciplinarian — though  sometimes  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  j>erpetrating  the  most  outrageous  acts  against  his 
subordinates  and  repenting  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes  an  hour 
afterwards — and  altogether  a  man,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  his  day,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  his  enemies 
and  awakened  their  fears,  and  who  gained  the  love  of  those 
who  knew  his  virtues  and  his  faults,  and  that  he  was  one  to 
trust  in  emergencies  and  dangers  with  absolute  confidence 
that  he  would  always  do  what  he  had  said  he  would  do,  even 
though  he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  constancy.  Intolerant  as 
he  ordinarily  was  to  the  criticisms  of  others  on  his  opinions, 
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while  exercising  the  most  decided  and  outspoken  judgment 
•on  the  views  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  he  was  remark- 
ably considerate  in  his  discussions  with  people  he  liked;  lis- 
tening to  arguments  with  attention,  and  replying  with  a 
courtesy  and  gentleness  which,  while  not  lacking  positiveness 
of  statement,  were  in  striking  contrast  with  his  bearing  when 
disputing  with  others  for  whom  he  entertained  no  feelings 
of  friendship.  Taken  all  in  all  he  was  a  wonderful  compound 
of  antagonistic  elements;  the  sort  of  man  of  which  heroes 
and  geniuses  come;  bordering  closely  on  the  insane  temper- 
ament and  yet  when  occasion  required,  and  he  had  time  for 
reflection,  invariably  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
and  place  and  with  a  degree  of  sanity  in  his  movements, 
mental  and  physical,  that  could  not  have  been  excelled  by 
the  most  self-possessed  and  intellectual  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  some  of  the  points  that 
I  have  mentioned. 

One  night  as  we  were  sitting  in  his  quarters  at  Fort 
Riley  a  corporal  of  his  company  came  to  him  with  a  com- 
plaint against  some  act  of  the  first  sergeant.  Something  in 
the  man's  words  or  manner — though  so  far  as  I  could  see  he 
was  perfectly  respectful  and  within  his  rights — roused  Lyon 
to  furious  anger.  He  abused  him  in  the  most  violent  and 
irrational  language,  rushing  excitedly  at  him  and  with  blows 
and  kicks  ejecting  him  from  the  room.  Then  he  walked  the 
floor,  still  uttering  invectives  against  the  unlucky  corporal. 
I  said  nothing,  though  he  saw  clearly  from  my  manner  that 
I  thought  his  conduct  unjustifiable.  Presently  he  sat  down. 
He  was  silent  though  his  red  face  was  still  greatly  height- 
ened in  color  and  his  small,  keen,  blue  eyes  flashed  with  the 
anger  that  was  not  yet  entirely  subdued.  We  sat  for  full 
half  an  hour  without  a  word  passing  between  us.  Then  he 
said : 

"You  don't  like  my  conduct?" 

"No,"  I  answered. 
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**You  think  I  have  acted  wrongly?" 

"Yes." 

^'So  I  have,"  he  admitted.  '*!  have  behaved  like  a  brute. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  theological  devil  in  me.  I  oo^ht 
to  be  placed  in  arrest,  tried  by  court  martial  and  dismissed 
from  the  service  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman." 

*'I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  I  replied. 

**You  also  ought  to  have  charges  preferred  against  you," 
he  rejoined. 

'^Why?" 

"Do  you  remember  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  war?  As 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten  its  [)rovisions  I  will  read  it  to 
you."  He  took  the  "Army  Regulations"  from  the  table  and 
read : 

"All  officers  of  what  condition  soever  have  power  to  part 
and  quell  all  quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders  whether  among 
persons  belonging  to  his  own,  or  to  another  corps,  regiment, 
troop,  battery  or  company,  and  to  order  officers  into  arrest." 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  moment  and  smiled  as 
though  he  had  got  me  into  a  tight  place. 

••Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  had  power  to  arrest  you,  I  know, 
but  I  did  not  choose  to  exercise  that  power.  You  abused  and 
struck  a  man  whom  you  knew  could  not  defend  himself,  and 
that  man  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  your  company, 
who  was  entitled  to  consideration  from  vou  as  well  as  from  the 
men  under  him  and  who  had  addressed  you  in  perfectly  re- 
spectful language  and  manner.  The  affair  was  certainly  not 
a  •(juarrer  nor  an  'affray,'  for  it  was  entirely  cne-sided.  It 
was  a  'disorder,'  but  as  it  took  place  in  your  own  quarters  it 
created  no  general  scandal  or  disturbance.  Still,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  should  not  have  ordered  you  into  arrest." 

"You  have  clearly  violated  your  duty,"  he  answered. 
"My  conduct  was  unmilitary  and  utterly  contemptible  and 
inexcusable,  and — " 
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At  this  point  there  was  a  knock  at  the  c^oor  and  in  answer 
to  Lyon's  response  the  first  sergeant  entered. 

"I  have  come  to  report  to  the  Captain,"  he  said,  saluting, 
"that  Corporal  AUender  wishes  to  b^  reduced  to  the  ranks.*' 

"Does  he  give  any  reason.  Sergeant?'' 

"No,  Captain,  only  that  he  thinks  that  the  Captain  is  dis- 
pleased with  him.*' 

"He  has  every  reason  to  think  so.  Order  him  to  report 
to  me  immediately." 

The  sergeant  again  saluted  and  departed. 

"Lyon,"  I  said,  "if  you  attack  that  man  again,  as  you  did 
just  now,  I  shall  put  you  in  arrest.  I'm  not  going  to  give 
you  another  opportunity  to  reproach  me  with  neglect  of  duly." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  he  retorted.  "You  neglected 
your  duty  just  now,  and  you  hope  by  a  tardy  recognition  of 
your  obligations,  to  salve  your  conscience." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  corporal  appeared,  saluted,  and 
stood  at  attention.     Then  Lyon  showed  his  magnanimity. 

"Corporal,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  man  with  out- 
stretched hand,  "I  acted  towards  you  a  few  minutes  ago  in  a 
way  that  was  not  only  unofficerlike  but  was  extremely  dis- 
graceful and  indefensible  from  every  point  of  view.  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  express  my  regret  and  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
not  reduce  you  to  the  ranks,  but  shall  recommend  you  to  tli() 
colonel  of  the  regiment  for  the  first  vacancy  that  occurs  in 
the  grade  of  sergeant.  You  have  always  been  an  excellent 
non-commissioned  officer.  I  am  sr)rry  I  am  not  as  goo<l  a 
captain  as  you  are  a  corporal.  I  want  to  shake  hands  with 
you."     The  corfwral  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 

•'Captain,"  he  said,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
"I  don't  mind  what  the  captain  did  to  me.  I'm  not  hurt. 
I'm  only  afraid  I  shall  lose  the  res[>ect  of  the  men." 

"By !"  exclaimed  Lyon,  his  face  reddening  again  and 

his  eyes  glistening,  "if  any  man  shows  tht*  slightest  disro- 
spect  to  you  after  this  night  I'll  make  him  wish  he'd  never 
been  bom." 
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My  first  meeting  with  Lyon  was  on  June  20th,  1854,  the 
day  that  I  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  be- 
lief in  our  future  intimacy.  He  came  to  call  and  we  were 
sitting  together  on  the  veranda  at  my  quarters.  The  con- 
versation was  led  by  Lyon  to  religious  matters  and  I  well 
remember  the  horror  I  experienced  when  he  deliberately  and 
almost  offensively — considering  that  among  his  audience 
were  several  Christian  ladies — announced  that  he  was  an  in- 
fidel, and  perhaps  even  an  atheist,  and  that  Socrates  was  a 
nobler  man  than  Jesus.  This  was  over  forty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  mode  of  thought  of  educated  people  was  very  diflferent 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  when  Sfweches  such  as  that  of  Captain 
Lyon  were  regarded  as  rank  blasphemy.  At  this  day  such 
declarations  would  not  only  not  excite  astonishment  or  disgust, 
but  would,  at  least,  be  received  with  kind  attention  by  almost 
any  half  dozen  men  or  women  that  could  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  would  be  almost  certain  to  meet  with  sympathy 
and  approval  from  one  or  more  of  those  that  might  hear 
them. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  assertion  of  his  belief  and  disbe- 
lief, he  went  on  to  give  his  reasons  and  he  did  this  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  regard  for  the  religious  feelings  or 
prejudices  of  his  listeners.  Finally,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
making  of  dogmatic  statements,  I  enunciated  the  proposition 
that  there  was  no  morality  in  the  world  outside  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

"Will  you  say  that  again,  please?''  said  Lyon. 

I  repeated  the  remark  with  additional  emphasis. 

''Is  that  your  deliberate  ojnnion?"  he  inquired  angrily. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  I  answered  just  as  hotly. 

"Then,  I've  only  to  say,"  he  rejoined,  "that  you  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about  and  that  I  have  never  in  all 
my  life  heard  a  speech  expressive  of  so  much  ignorance  as 
the  one  you've  just  made.  I  can  have  no  further  argument," 
he  continued,  his  small,  light-blue  eyes  flashing  with  anger, 
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**with  such  a — such  a — Good  evening,"  and  he  darted  from 
the  porch  without  supplying  verbally  the  epithet  that  was  in 
his  mind.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  we  had  become 
friends,  I  asked  him  what  he  would  have  said  if  he  had 
spoken  without  restraint?  **I  should  have  called  you  a  nar- 
row-minded, bigoted  and  fanatical  ass,*'  he  answered  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  "But  I  should  have  been  wrong,  as  I  gener- 
ally am,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  pause,  **when  I  jump 
at  conclusions  hastily ;  for  you  were  only  ignorant  and  hide- 
bound by  the  influence  of  the  early  education  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected  and  by  which  you  were  led  to  accept  as 
truths  doctrines  that  have  not  a  shred  of  proof  to  support 
them.  You  believed  because  some  one  in  whom  you  had 
confidence  told  you  they  were  true.  You  are  exactly  like 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  I  was  just  like  you  twenty 
years  ago.  If  men  and  women  could  get  rid  of  their  early 
prejudices,  and  would  look  at  scripture  exactly  as  they  would 
Bt  any  other  collection  of  stories,  the  Christian  religion 
would  not  stand  a  day." 

At  a  future  time  he  spoke  more  deliberately  relative  to 
his  religious  belief.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Colonel  Montgomery  against  whom  Lyon  had  given  some 
very  damaging  testimony.  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
record  of  the  trial  in  the  judge-advocate  general's  office: 

Ques.  by  Accd.: 

*'Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God?*' 

The  witness  objects  to  answering  the  question  on  the  ground  that  he 
does  not  consider  the  inquiry  into  his  religious  beliefs  pertinent,  and 
would  submit  the  law  of  Missouri,  which  he  belieyes  to  be  the  law  of  Kan- 
■sas  also,  upon  the  subject. 

(The  paper  referred  to  by  the  witness  appended  and  marked  Court  Pa- 
per No.  8.) 

The  court  was  then  closed  and  decided  that  the  question  should  not  be 
put;  but  that  the  accused  may  ask  this  question: 

**l8  the  oath  which  the  witness  has  taken  before  this  court  binding  upon 
his  conscience?** 

The  court  was  then  opened  and  the  decision  made  known. 

Ques.  by  Accd.: 

**Do  you  believe  in  the  obiigatioaa  of  an  OAth  and  a  future  state  of  re- 
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wards  and  punishments,  or  do  yon  believe  in  a  God  who  will  punish  false- 
hood either  in  this  world  or  the  next?'* 

A  member  objected  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  as  haTlng  al- 
ready been  decided  by  the  conrt  as  rejected. 

The  court  was  then  closed  and  decided  that  the  qneetion  should  be 
put. 

The  conrt  was  opened  and  the  decision  made  known. 

Answer: 

'*!  do  belieye  in  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  in  the  existence  of  an 
over-ruling  power  that  will  punish  falsehood.  With  respect  to  a  fnture 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  I  must  say  I  have  no  positive  conviction 
or  reasons  for  belief." 

Clearly,  therefore,  Lyon  was  not  an  atheist  as  has  been 
frequently  charged.  I  am  very  sure  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.  If  he  were  alive  now, 
he  would  be  in  full  sympathy  with  that  "higher  criticism"  of 
which  we  hear  so  much. 

I  mention  the  foregoing  incident  for  the  reason  that  it 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  Lyon's  independence  of  char- 
acter which  he  was  constantly  exhibiting  in  all  the  relations 
in  which  he  might  be  placed,  even  at  the  risk  of  making 
himself  personally   disagreeable.      Indeed  his  intenseness 
and  desire  to  inculcate  his  views  on  others  made  him  utterly 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  his  speeches  and  conduct,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  wounding  of  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  thrown.       At  the  same  time  he  was,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  a  man  in  whom  the  principles  of  abstract 
justice  were  deeply  implanted,  and  they  always  influenced 
his  conduct  wherever  he  gave   himself  the  opportunity  of 
acting  with  deliberation.       Often,  however,  his  natural  im- 
petuosity would  get  the  better  of  him  and  he  would  perpe- 
trate some  outrageously  unjust  act  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards forced  by  his  own  imperative  convictions,  to  make  all 
possible  atonement. 

On  the  day  following  his  first  visit  to  me  before  I  had  re- 
turned his  call,  we  again  met  and  this  time  on  the  prairie.  We 
passed  each  other  with  the  most  formal  and  even  frigid  salutes 
for  I  had  imbibed  as  great  a  prejudice  against  him  as  he  had 
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conceived  against  me.  I  regarded  him  not  only  as  a  bigoted 
ignoramus,  but  as  one  whose  eccentricity  was  as  near  insan- 
ity as  it  ever  is  and  as  one  therefore  whose  acquaintance  was 
not  desirable.  We  had  not,  however,  gone  more  than  a  few 
paces  apart  when  I  heard  him  approaching  me,  and  turning 
around  almost  expecting  an  attack  of  some  kind,  I  found  him 
at  my  side  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face  and  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "it  won't  do  for  us  to  be  enemies.  All 
the  officers  here  but  you  and  I  are  pro-slavery  men,  and 
there's  a  time  coming  when  all  friends  of  the  right  will  have 
to  stand  together.     Come,  let  us  take  a  walk." 

I  was  glad  to  meet  his  advance  half  way.  I  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old  then  and  must  plead  the  "baby  act"  in 
extenuation  of  the  remark  that  had  excited  his  anger.  He 
was  nine  years  older  besides  being  my  superior  in  rank,  so 
we  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  high  bluff  that  overlooked  the 
plain  on  which  the  Fort  stood.  He  talked  all  the  time, 
never  giving  me  a  chance  to  get  in  a  word  even  if  I  had 
been  ever  so  anxious  to  express  my  views.  In  fact,  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  all  the  talking;  liking,  apparently,  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  good  listener.  Although  he  halted  at  times 
a  little  in  his  speech  as  though  trying  to  find  the  exact  word 
with  which  to  express  his  meaning,  he  was  extremely  volu- 
ble, his  ideas  flowing  with  surprising  rapidity  and  his  words 
being  uttered  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  would  have  kept  the 
most  skillful  stenographer  in  full  action. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  he  spoke  at  length  on  the 
slavery  issue  that  was  then  before  tha  country  and  especially 
as  it  concerned  the  two  new  territories,  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka. He  was  especially  unmeasured  in  his  denunciations  of 
President  Pierce,  congress,  and  above  all  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
whom  he  always  designated  as  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas 
with  a  strong  accent  on  Arnold,  accusing  them  of  subser- 
viency to  the  slave  interest  and  treason  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  predicting  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
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they  would  be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  all  lovers  of  free- 
dom. In  the  course  of  his  tirade — for  it  was  scarcely  any- 
thing else — he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy  .of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post^  the  gospel  by  which  he  swore,  and  read  a 
long  article  from  it  that,  he  said,  exactly  expressed  his  views. 
He  lauded  William  CuUen  Bryant  for  his  independence  and 
courage,  and  declared  that  the  Post  was  the  most  honest  and 
fearless  newspaper  published  in  America.  He  had  for  many 
years  been  a  subscriber  to  the  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly 
edition  and  was  always  on  the  watch,  when  the  mail  was  ex- 
j)ected,  for  his  favorite  journal. 

Though  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  I  had  always 
been  a  moderate  supporter  of  it  as  it  existed,  having  been 
born  in  Maryland,  though  brought  up  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  was  at  the  time  from  necessity,  a  slaveholder  as  were  other 
officers  stationed  at  the  post.  Lyon  recognized  the  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  slavery 
where  it  existed;  but  he  was  violently  opposed  to  its  exten- 
sion beyond  the  limits  established  by  the  "Missouri  Com- 
[)romi8e,''  the  repeal  of  which  he  considered  a  wanton  outrage. 
There  was  a  strong  Free-State  party  in  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tory and  meetings  had  been  held  at  many  of  which  Lyon 
had  spoken.  We  returned  from  the  long  walk  with,  I  think, 
greatly  increased  re8i)ect  for  each  other.  After  that  our 
friendship  deepened  and  there  was  not  a  day  that  we  were 
not  together  for  hours  at  a  time. 

I  have  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  met  with  a 
man  as  fearless  and  uncom[)romising  in  the  expression  of  his 
o[)inions  and  at  the  same  time  so  intolerant  of  the  views  of 
others  as  he  was.  If  he  had  lived  four  hundred  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  j)e8tilent  and  alto- 
gether incorrigible  person,  whose  removal  was  demanded  in 
the  interests  of  the  peace  of  society.  His  frankness  and 
honesty  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  made  him  ene- 
mies on  all  sides,  and  yet  there  were  very  few,  even  among 
those  who  disliked  him,  who  did  not  at  the  same  time,  re- 
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spect  him.  His  word  was  inviolable.  Hypocrisy  and  ham- 
bug  of  all  kinds  were  so  distasteful  to  him  that  those  in 
whom  he  detected  them  became  the  objects  of  his  keenest 
animosity,  and  above  all  other  things  slavery  met  with  his 
most  thorough  detestation,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so 
in  all  collections  of  officers  although  nearly  every  one  at  the 
post  was  a  southerner  and  a  sympathizer  with  slavery. 

Upon  one  occasion  Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Second 
Dragoons,  afterward  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate 
service,  gave  a  dinner  party,  at  which  were  present  several 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
general  court-martial  that  was  then  in  session  at  the  post. 
Captain  Lyon  and  myself  were  among  the  number. 

Although  Captain  Anderson  was  a  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  his  host,  Lyon  plunged  as  soon  as  he  could  get  the  op- 
portunity into  a  harangue  against  the  South  and  its  peculiar 
institution,  in  which  he  used  all  the  powers  of  invective  that 
he  possessed  in  so  great  a  degree.  Among  the  guests  were 
General  Mansfield,  killed  at  Antietam;  General  Ramsey, 
chief  of  ordnance  during  the  war;  Col.  C.  F.  Smith,  who,  if 
he  had  lived,  would  certainly  have  given  a  good  account  of 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  Gen.  Casey,  who  so 
highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  All 
of  these  were  northern  men  who  had  no  liking  for  slavery, 
15ut  they  were  all  dumbfounded  at  the  violence  and  virulence 
of  Lyon's  attack.  As  for  the  southerners,  they  looked  in- 
dignant, of  course,  all  but  the  host.  Captain  Anderson,  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  smiling  serenely  at  Lyon's 
abuse,  and  by  occasionally  addressing  a  word  or  two  to  those 
nearest  to  him  trying  to  make  the  occasion  pass  as  pleasantly 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  But  that  evening, 
while  several  of  us,  including  Captain  Lyon,  were  sitting  in 
Major  Merriirs  quarters,  Anderson  entered  the  room.  He 
looked  around  him,  and  his  eyes  at  once  lighted  on  the  man 
of  whom  he  was  evidently  in  search,  and  whom  he  had  not 
found  in  his  own  quarters. 
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'^Captain  Lyon/'  he  said,  approaching  his  antagonist, 
"you  took  occasion  to-day,  when  I  from  my  position  was 
helpless  to  repel  your  insults,  to  commit  an  outrage,  for 
which  I  am  now  going  to  punish  you.  I  do  not  mean  to 
heap  personal  abuse  on  you,  for  every  one  here  present  knows 
what  I  think  of  you,  and  that  kind  of  retaliation  would  do 
you  very  little  harm;  I  am  going  to  thrash  you." 

He  took  a  step  toward  Lyon,  who,  hearing  this  speech, 
had  remained  quietly  in  his  chair  glaring  at  his  adversary, 
and  evidently  worked  up  to  the  point  of  doing  mischief.  As 
Anderson  came  nearer,  Lyon,  still  without  moving  a  limb, 
said,  with  as  much  composure  as  he  could  command: 

"Captain  Anderson,  if  you  come  a  step  nearer  I'll  kill 
you." 

Instantly  several  of  us  rushed  between  the  two,  and  An- 
derson, without  a  word  further  withdrew. 

About  an  hour  afterward  I  was  aroused  from  bed  by 
some  one  at  the  door,  and  on  going  down  stairs  found  Cap- 
tain Lyon.  I  at  once  suspected  what  had  happened,  but  I 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
**Anderson  has  challenged  me,"  he  said. 

"You  will  have  to  accept,'*  I  answered. 

"No,  I  shall  not  accept;  I  have  conscientious  scruples 
against  duelling,  and  besides  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and  I  am 
a  law-abiding  man." 

'•Then  vou  will  be  sent  to  Coventry  without  delav.  You 
have  grossly  insulted  Anderson  in  his  own  house,  and  you 
must  give  him  satisfaction,  or  you  will  be  run  out  of  the 
armv." 

*'I  don't  care.  I  am  willing  to  endure  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  mv  convictions.  I  shall  not  tight  him.  If  he  attacks 
me,  I  shall  kill  him  as  I  would  a  dog.'' 

I  argued  the  matter  with  him — I  was  many  years  younger 
than  I  am  now — and  the  result  was  that  he  finally  consented 
to  meet  Anderson,  provided  I  would  act  as  his  second,  and 
that  the  duel  should  take  place  with  pistols  across  a  table. 
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I  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  latter  point,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  quite  sure  Major  Sibley,  Anderson's 
second,  would  peremptorily  refuse  to  allow  his  principal  to 
fight  after  such  a  murderous  fashion. 

He  was  firm,  however,  so  I  had  a  conference  early  the 
following  morning  with  Major  Sibley,  and,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, Lyon's  terms  were  regarded  by  him  as  altogether 
outside  the  pale  of  the  laws  of  duelling,  and  as  being  bar- 
barous, murderous,  unusual  and  ungentlemanly. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  Anderson  to  do  but  to  horse- 
whip Lyon  or  inflict  some  other  gross  indignity  on  him,  and 
this  he  would  certainly  have  attempted  but  for  the 
fact  that  Sibley  and  I  got  him  and  Lyon  to  agree  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  council  of  officers  whose  de- 
cision should  be  binding.  This  body,  after  due  deliberation, 
decided  that  Captain  Lyon  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  of- 
fense, and  that  he  should  apologize  to  Captain  Anderson  in 
the  presence  of  every  officer  in  the  post. 

This  was  a  bitter  dose  for  Lyon  to  swallow,  but  there 
was  no  escape.  He  declared  to  me  that  he  would  rather  cut 
off  his  right  hand  than  do  what  it  had  been  decreed  he  must 
do.  He  fumed  and  fretted  over  the  matter  until  he  worked 
himself  up  to  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  made  me  fear  for 
the  strength  of  his  mind  to  resist  it,  but  he  finally  cooled 
down  and  began  to  look  at  the  matter  philosophically. 

Mrs.  Hammond  and  I  were  to  have  a  reception  that  even- 
ing for  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  and  they  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  their  wives  would  accordingly 
be  together  at  my  quarters.  It  was  decided  that  at  nine 
o'clock  Captain  Lyon  should  tender  his  apology  in  their 
presence.  Every  one  was  there,  and  at  nine  o'clock  Captain 
Anderson  stationed  himself  at  one  end  of  the  drawing-room. 
The  last  beat  of  the  drums  sounding  the  tattoo  had  hardly 
died  away  when  Captain  Lyon  in  full  uniform,  entered  the 
apartment.  He  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  with  me  at  his  side,  as  his  escort  and  host,  he  walked 
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through  the  long  line  of  officers — all  in  full  uniform — and 
ladies,  till  he  came  within  four  or  five  feet  of  Captain  An- 
derson who,  grave  and  dignified,  with  Sibley  by  his  side^ 
awaited  his  arrival.  "Captain  Anderson,"  he  said,  without 
a  tremor  in  his  voice,  "I  have  come  to  express  my  regret  for 
having  used  language  at  your  table  which,  however  much  I 
may  believe  it  to  be  true,  was  out  of  place  at  the  time,  and 
was  such  as  I,  your  guest,  should  not  have  spoken.  Its  em- 
ployment was,  under  the  circumstances,  more  injurious  to  me 
than  it  was  to  you."  Anderson  bowed  without  a  word,  Lyon 
bowed,  and  then,  without  tendering  his  hand,  turned  and 
strode  out  of  the  room.  Anderson  and  he  never  spoke  to 
each  other  afterward  except  when  their  official  relations  re- 
quired them  to  do  so. 

Lyon  had  the  utmost  regard  for  law  as  distinguished 
from  regulations  or  orders  from  the  commanding  officer,  and 
frequently  declared  that  he  would  disobey  any  order  that 
was  illegal.  The  then  commanding  officer  was  of  a  very  un- 
fortunate mental  organization  and  greatly  disposed  to  assume 
powers  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Finally  Lyon  had  an 
opportunity  of  setting  up  his  judgment  in  opposition  to  a 
military  order,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued. 

One  of  the  officers  brought  out  with  him  from  the  East  with 
his  family  a  good-looking  servant-maid  who  at  once  began  to 
receive  the  attentions  of  the  enlisted  men.  The  one  she 
especially  favored  was  the  Corporal  Allender  the  incident  of 
assault  upon  whom  by  Lyon  I  have  already  related,  and 
straightway  the  corporal  applied  to  his  commanding  officer 
for  authority  to  marry  and  that  his  wife  might  be  rated  as  a 
company  laundress.  Lyon  accorded  his  permission,  and 
then  the  girl  announced  to  her  employers  that  she  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  marital  relation,  and  that  they  would  not 
in  future  receive  the  benefit  of  her  services. 

The  officer  went  at  once  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post,  a  man,  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  disposed  to  be 
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arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  and  obtained  an  order  from  him  pro- 
hibiting Corporal  AUender  marrying  Sarah  Ahren.  This 
order  was  sent  to  Captain  Lyon  with  instractions  to  see  that 
it  was  obeyed. 

I  was  present  in  Lyon's  quarters  when  he  received  the 
order,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  striking  instance  of  in- 
tense rage  than  he  exhibited.  He  fairly  foamed  at  the 
mouth  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  gesticulating  vio- 
lently and  stammering  over  his  words  in  a  way  that  ren* 
dered  them  almost  incoherent.  It  was  very  clear  that  he  in- 
tended to  disobey  the  order,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  that 
should  leave  no  doubt  relative  to  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  After  he  became  a  little  calmer,  I  understood 
that  he  regarded  the  order  as  illegal,  and  as  an  attempt  to 
interfere  most  unwarrantably  with  the  rights  of  a  soldier  of 
his  company. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  prohibiting  officers  or  men 
from  marrying,  but  there  was  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that 
soldiers'  wives  should  not  be  allowed  with  the  troops  without 
the  consent  of  the  company  commander  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post.  The  only  object  that  the  corporal  had  in 
getting  his  captain's  consent  to  his  marriage  was  that  his 
wife  might  be  made  a  laundress,  receive  a  ration,  and  be  the 
recipient  of  quite  a  snug  little  sum  monthly  for  washing  the 
clothes  of  such  of  the  men  as  chose  to  employ  her.  There  wa& 
no  power  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  man  and  woman 
marrying,  but  there  was  power  to  keep  her  out  of  the  garri- 
son. The  commanding  officer's  order  was  therefore  mani- 
festly illegal.  This  was  the  ground  that  Lyon  took,  and  I 
thought  he  was  right,  and  still  think  so. 

"Corporal  Allender  shall  marry  the  girl  if  he  wants  to, 
and  no  illegal  order  like  that  shall  prevent  him!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  paced  the  floor.  "Orderly,"  he  continued, 
opening  the  door,  and  calling  the  soldier  who  stood  in  the 
passage-way,  "tell  Corporal  Allender  to  come  here." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  corporal  made  his  appearance  and^ 
making  the  proper  salute,  stood  at  attention. 
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"Do  you  want  to  marry  Sarah  Ahren  ?"  enqaired  Lyon, 
his  small  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

*'Yes,  Captain/'  answered  the  man,  salating. 

**And  she  wants  to  marry  you?" 

"Yes,  Captain,"  with  another  salute. 

"Then  come  here  tonight  at  eight  o'clock,  both  of  you, 
and  I'll  perform  the  marriage  ceremony." 

"Yes,  Captain,"  and  again  saluting,  the  man  turned  on 
his  heel  and  marched  off. 

"I  want  you  to  be  present  as  a  witness,"  continued  Lyon, 
addressing  me.  "I'll  show  old that  he  can't  issue  ille- 
gal orders  to  me  with  impunity." 

"Yes,  I'll  come,"  I  assented,  laughing;  "but  we  shall 
both  be  arrested  and  tried  and  Corporal  Allender  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  ranks." 

"I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of 
disobeying  such  an  order  as  that,"  he  exclaimed  excitedly. 

"All  right,"  I  replied,  "I'll  aid  and  abet  you  to  the  extent 
of  my  power.  The  order  is  illegal  certainly,  but  you  don't 
propose  to  marry  those  people?" 

"Yes,  sir,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  I  shall  read  them 
a  chapter  from  Blackstone,  make  them  a  short  address,  ask 
them  some  proper  questions  and  pronounce  them  man  and 
wife.     Then  we'll  see  what  old will  do." 

At  eight  o'clock  I  was  in  Lyon's  quarter's  again,  and 
shortly  afterward  CorjKjral  Allender  and  his  pretty  sweet- 
heart, accompanied  by  two  soldiers  as  witnesses,  entered  the 
room.  The  happy  couple  stood  up  in  front  of  Captain  Lyon 
while  he  read  an  extract  from  Blackstone  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  marriage.  Then  he  made  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  one  to  the  other,  and 
finally  asked  them  whether  they  took  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife,  and  intended  to  live  together  in  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock so  long  as  they  both  should  live  ?  The  answers  being 
satisfactory,  he  pronounced  them  man  and  wife  and  forth- 
with made  out  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  I  and  others 
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witnessed.  Many  years  ago  Mrs.  AUender,  in  order  to  recall 
herself  to  my  recollection  for  a  purpose  that  she  had  in  view 
sent  me  this  certificate  and  it  remained  in  my  possession  till 
I  gave  it,  a  few  years  since,  to  my  friend  Charles  Aldrich, 
for  the  Historical  Museum  of  Iowa,  of  which  he  is  the 
founder  and  curator.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Robert  Allender  and  Sarah  Ahren  wishing  to  enter  upon  the  marriage 
relation,  I  have  duly  pronounced  to  them  the  solemn  obligations  thereof, 
which  they  have  assumed  in  the  presence  of  the  accompanying  witnesses. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  April  2Sd,  1855.  K.  Lyon. 

Witnesses:  William  A.  Hammond,  Charles  E. Hammond,  John  Trueman, 
Robert  Long. 

That  night  the  commanding  officer  heard  of  Lyon's  con- 
tempt of  his  order  and  my  countenance,  and  before  we  went 
to  bed  we  were  visited  by  the  adjutant  and  placed  in  arrest. 
I  was  released  the  next  morning  in  order  that  I  might  at- 
tend to  my  duties,  but  Lyon  was  kept  confined  to  his  quar- 
ters for  several  days.  In  the  meantime  the  commanding 
officer  awoke  to  the  conception  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
an  ass  of  himself,  and  Lyon  also  was  released.  No  charges 
were  preferred. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  account  that  Lyon  was 
an  insubordinate  officer.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
scrupulous  than  he  in  obeying  to  the  letter  every  legitimate 
order  that  he  received.  No  one  in  the  army  is  required  to 
obey  an  illegal  order.  He  may,  it  is  true,  be  compelled  by 
physical  force  to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do,  whether  the  order 
is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  but  he  has  a  clear  right 
to  refuse  obedience  to  any  command  that  is  manifestly  con- 
trary to  law,  and  the  officer  giving  such  an  order  would 
probably  be  punished  for  his  assumption  of  authority  were 
the  case  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  military  superiors.  Any 
one,  however,  who,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to 
law,  refuses  obedience  to  the  order  of  his  commanding  officer 
does  so  at  his  peril. 

An  incident  that  occurred  soon  after  the  one  I  have 
mentioned  gave  Lyon  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  dis- 
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tinction  that  existed  in  his  mind  between  an  unjnst  and  an 
illegal  order.  Two  settlers  named  Dixon  and  their  families 
had  settled  upon  land  outside  of  the  military  reservation,  as 
they  had  a  clear  right  to  do.  For  purposes  of  his  own,  of  a 
highly  dishonorable  character,  the  commanding  officer 
wanted  them  to  move  off,  but  they  declined  to  do  so.  De- 
termined to  compel  them  to  go,  he  extended  the  military 
reservation  so  as  to  include  their  settlement,  and  then  or- 
dered Lyon  with  his  company  to  go  and  pull  down  the  Dix- 
ons*  houses,  and  put  them  and  their  families  off  the  reserva- 
tion. Lyon  was,  doubtless,  selected  for  this  work  because 
he  had  stated  as  his  belief  that  the  action  of  the  command- 
ing officer  was  wrong,  and  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  the 
land  upon  which  they  had  settled,  and  further  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  disobey  this  order  as  he  had  a  previ- 
ous one.  As  I  was  considered  to  be  Lyon's  aider  and  abet- 
tor, I  was  ordered  to  accompany,  as  medical  officer,  this  ex- 
pedition of  a  company  of  infantry  against  two  men,  and 
some  women  and  children. 

But  Lyon  knew  the  difference  between  an  outrage  and  a 
violation  of  law.  He  had  been  informed  by  his  military  su- 
periors that  the  land  upon  which  the  Dixons  had  settled  was 
a  part  of  the  military  reservation.  Whether  it  was  or  was 
not  was  Done  of  his  business.  That  was  a  matter  that  spe- 
cially concerned  the  Dixons,  and  that  might  safely  be  left  for 
them  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  highest  authority.  So  he 
and  his  command  proceeded  to  obey  the  order.  The  Dixons 
were  at  tirst  a  little  disposed  to  resist,  but  Lyon  told  them 
that  if  they  fired  (m  his  men  he  would  return  the  fire,  and 
that  as  to  the  ultimate  result  there  would  be  no  doubt.  So 
they  submitted.  They  went  off,  and  Lyon  with  yokes  of 
oxen  tore  down  the  houses  and  effectually  demolished  them. 
Then  after  his  bloodless  victorv  he  marched  back,  and  set 
himself  to  work  preparing  charges  against  the  commanding 
officer  of  corruption  and  other  crimes  upon  which  he  was  not 
long  afterward  tried  and  dismissed  from  the  service.     It  was 
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at  this  trial  that  he  made  the  statements  relative  to  his  reli- 
gious beliefs  that  I  have  quoted. 

Lyon  was  possessed  of  a  great  love  for  science,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  natural  history,  though  he  knew  lit- 
tle of  it  beyond  its  familiar  every -day  features.  He  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  before  Darwin 
published  his  views.  He  had  read  something  of  Lamarck's 
ideas  and  had  full  faith  in  their  correctness.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion I  was  performing  some  experiments  with  black  snakes, 
during  which  I  daily  subjected  them  to  the  influence  of  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen.  While  they  were  inhaling  the  stim- 
ulating gas  the  animals  displayed  a  degree  of  activity  alto- 
gether in  excess  of  that  that  was  natural  to  them;  darting 
here  and  there  about  the  glass  case  in  which  they  were 
confined,  and  coiling  and  uncoiling  themselves  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity.  Lyon  used  to  come  and  watch  them,  and 
showed  the  greatest  interest  in  their  actions.  When  I  had 
finished  my  investigations  I  let  them  go,  and  when  Lyon 
came  the  next  morning  to  see  them,  as  he  expected,  under 
the  influence  of  oxygen,  he  was  much  disappointed  to  find 
the  cage  empty.  "I  was  performing  experiments  of  my  own 
with  the  snakes,"  he  said.  "If  you  had  kept  them  here  a 
little  longer  I  am  very  sure  legs  would  have  grown  out  of 
their  bellies  just  as  wings  have  developed  on  fishes  that 
through  the  course  of  ages  have  been  stranded  on  the  shore 
and  that  are  now  birds.*' 

I  laughed  at  this  theory,  but  he  stuck  to  it,  and  argued 
with  considerable  force  and  intelligence  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  that  organic  beings  owned  their  forms  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed  and  the  demands 
made  upon  them  by  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  And 
this  was  several  years  before  Darwin  published  his  views  on 
the  subject  though  of  course  many  years  after  Lamarck  gave 
expression  to  his  theory.  Lyon  was  familiar  with  Lamarck's 
ideas  and  had  besides  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with 
geology. 
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He  was  especially  kind  to  children  and  animals.  I  have 
often  witnessed  him  get  intensely  angry  at  some  teamster 
who  was  maltreating  a  horse  or  mule;  On  one  occasion  he 
took  from  the  hand  of  a  man  the  whip  with  which  he  wad 
belaboring  a  mule  aboat  the  head  and  laid  it  over  the  fellow's 
shoulders  till  he  shrieked  for  mercy.  Upon  another  occasion 
he  made  a  man  employed  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  a  dog  he  had  been  unmercifally 
beating,  humbly  beg  the  dog's  pardon  and  promise  never  to 
do  so  again. 

As  I  have  said,  the  chief  mental  characteristics  of  Lyon 
as  I  knew  him  a  few  years  before  the  civil  war,  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  were  intensity  and  conscientiousness.  Whatever 
he  felt,  he  felt  with  a  force  that  carried  everything  before  it. 
There  was  no  middle  ground  with  him  in  any  matter  that 
engaged  his  attention,  and  he  conceived  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  enforce  his  doctrines  or  his  ideas  upon  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  oflfensive.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  possessed  of  as  tender  a  heart  as  ever 
beat  in  a  man's  breast.  He  always  expressed  the  utmost  re- 
spect  for  women,  though  probably  he  would  never  have  mar- 
ried. He  was  as  strong  in  his  friendships  as  he  was  in  his 
enmities.  He  was  one  to  be  trusted  implicitly  to  any  extent. 
He  was  truth  personified. 

But  there  was  with  all  his  kindness  of  heart,  a  vein  of 
cruelty  in  his  diposition  so  far  as  those  were  concerned  whom 
he  thought  had  behaved  badly.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he 
had  possessed  the  power  he  would  have  killed  every  northern 
upholder  of  what  he  called  the  '*slave  power"  upon  whom  he 
could  have  laid  his  hands.  Indeed,  I  have  often  heard  him 
exclaim  that  they  had  equitably  forfeited  their  lives  and  that 
they  were  outlaws  whom  any  one  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
destroy.  Douglas,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  all  the  advocates 
of  the  ''Kansas-Nebraska  Bill"  met  with  his  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  no  words  short  of  oaths — for  he  never  swore — 
were  too  strong  for  him  to  use  to  express  his  condemnation 
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of  what  he  conceived  was  their  treason  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Nevertheless,  though  a  most  pronounced  opponent  of 
slavery  he  reoognized  the  fact  that  it  had  a  legal  and  consti- 
tutional existence  in  certain  sections  of  the  Union.  From  a 
publication  of  his  faith  in  a  newspaper,  The  Manhattan  Ex- 
press, soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  quote  the 
following  explicit  statement  of  his  views: 

Slavei'y — not  to  be  disturbed  where  it  now  exists,  nor  to  be  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  then  by 
moderate  degrees. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  be  enforced  in  good  faith;  the  present  law 
should  not  be  changed  to  impair  its  efficiency. 

Slavery  is  not  extended  by  our  constitution  over  the  Territories.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  free  in  the  absence  of  law  establishing  slavery,  and 
no  such  law  should  be  made  till  a  Territory  become  a  State,  when  she  can, 
if  it  be  the  unbiased  will  of  her  people,  that  will  being  expressed  without 
force  or  fraud,  provide  for  slavery,  and  should  not  be  refused  admission 
to  the  Union  on  this  account.  Such  we  believe  to  be  our  true  policy,  and, 
so  far  as  we  understand,  the  views  of  our  president  elect. 

He  frequently  lamented  the  violence  of  his  temper,  that 
so  often  led  him  into  the  perpetration  of  unreasonable  and 
unjust  acts,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  make  all  the  amends 
in  his  power  for  any  outrages  into  which  it  might  have  be- 
trayed him.  During  the  few  years  that  we  were  associated 
at  Fort  Riley  he  certainly  succeeded  in  overcoming,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  natural  tendency  to  break  into  explosions  of 
rage. 

We  know  how,  by  his  energetic  and  far-seeing  conduct 
in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  he  prevented  the  secession  of 
Missouri.  We  know  too  how  at  Wilson's  Creek  where  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  that  after  he  had  had 
several  horses  shot  under  him  and  had  received  two  severe 
wounds  he  led  the  First  Iowa  Regiment  to  the  charge  and 
how,  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  advance  he  was 
killed  by  a  rifle  bullet  that,  passing  near  his  heart,  severed 
the  aorta,  the  chief  artery  of  the  body.  Here  he  gained  a 
victory   over    an   army    threefold    greater    than    his    own. 
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Had  he  lived  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
come  to  the  very  top  of  the  pyramid  of  those  gallant  com- 
manders who  were  most  successful  in  the  field.  And  he 
would  have  reached  the  apex,  not  because  of  any  very  great 
military  skill  that  he  possessed — though  he  was  an  educated 
soldier — but  mainly  because  he  had  in  him  those  qualities 
without  which  military  science  plays  a  small  part  in  war;  an 
indomitable  spirit  that  was  always  awake,  a  fixity  of  purpose 
that  never  faltered,  and  a  courage  that  was  never  for  fji  in- 
stant dampened  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  fear.  He  did 
not  know  what  fear  was. 

Here  I  might  stop  with  this  imperfect  delineation  of 
Lyon  as  I  knew  him.  But  there  is  one  point  which,  I  think, 
requires  special  notice.  There  are  monuments  in  Washing- 
ton to  many  distinguished  soldiers  whose  services  were  in- 
valuable; but  there  is  none  to  Lyon,  among  the  bravest  of 
the  brave  and  whose  deeds  were  such  as  to  cause  his  memory 

m 

to  be  kept  forever  green  by  his  fellow  countrymen.  Yes, 
among  all  the  statues  of  heroes  that  adorn  the  public  places 
of  this  city  there  is  but  one  in  honor  of  a  general  killed  in 
battle.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  reproach  which  should  not 
rest  upon  us  forever. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1899. 


Governor  Chambers  arrived  last  evening,  about  six 
o'clock,  after  our  paper  was  ready  for  press.  He  was  wel- 
comed on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  committee  by  James 
W.  Grimes,  Esq.,  in  a  very  appropriate  address.  Governor 
Chambers  replied  in  a  ha{)py  manner,  and  was  then  escorted 
to  the  National  by  a  large  crowd,  where  he  will  be  happy  to 
meet  his  fellow  citizens  to-day. — The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye^ 
May  13,  1S41. 
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THE  GRASSHOPPER  INVASION. 


BY  THE  LATE  EX-GOV.  CYRUS  C.  CABPENTEB. 


One  of  the  serious  calamities  which  befel  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Northwestern  Iowa  was  the  grasshopper  invasion  of 
1867,  and  subsequent  years.  It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
pioneer  life  that  the  people  are  usually  visited  by  the 
scourges  incident  to  an  untamed  frontier,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  ability  to  endure  them.  The  writer  retains  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  reading  in  Greeley's  * 'Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,'*  an  account  of  his  first  visit  to  his  father's  family 
after  they  had  moved  into  Western  Pennsylvania  from  Ver- 
mont. After  describing  the  country,  covered  as  it  then  was 
with  heavy  timber  of  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  elm,  ash,  etc., 
and  the  toil  and  deprivation  of  the  early  settler  who  slowly 
excavated  a  hole  in  the  great  forest,  in  order  to  draw  from 
the  penurious  soil  a  meager  subsistence,  he  says:  "But  the 
crops  grown  among  green  roots,  in  a  small  excavation  from 
the  vast,  tall  forest,  are  precarious  and  scanty  at  best,  being 
preyed  upon  by  pigeons  in  myriads,  and  by  all  manner  of 
four-footed  beasts,  and  the  pioneer's  family  must  somehow 
live  while  he  slowlv  transforms  the  stubborn  wilderness  into 
fruitful  fields  and  orchards."  It  is  true  that  the  pioneers  of 
the  prairie  are  exempted  from  many  of  the  vicissitudes,  and 
much  of  the  toil  incident  to  the  lives  of  the  men  who  hewed 
their  homes  out  of  the  forest,  but  they  experienced  many  of 
the  hardships  and  reverses  which  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  would  hardly  think  endurable.  One  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  pioneer  experiences  of  Northwestern  Iowa  was 
the  grasshopper  invasion.  The  reader  who  did  not  see  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  strange 
phenomena  of  their  coming  and  going,  will  be  very  apt  to 
regard  the  story  of  even  an  eye-witness  as  incredible.  They 
made  their  first  appearance  in  1867.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Rich- 
ards, at  that  time  a  citizen  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  interested  in 
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many  business  enterprises,  gives  the  following  account  of 

their  coming: 

The  first  appearance  of  these  pests  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  1867, 
when,  abont  noon,  the  air  was  disooyered  to  be  filled  with  grasshoppers, 
coming  from  the  west,  settling  about  as  fast  as  the  flakes  of  an  ordinarj 
snow-storm;  in  fact,  it  appeared  like  a  snow-storm  when  the  larger  flakes 
of  snow  fall  slowly  and  perpendicularly,  there  being  no  wind.      Thej  im- 
mediately began  to  deposit  their  eggs,  choosing  new  breaking  and  hard 
ground  along  the  roads,  but  not  confining  themselves  to  such  places,  and 
being  the  worst  where  the  soil  was  sandy.      They  continued  to  cover  the 
ground,  fences  and  buildings,  eating  everything,  and  in  many  places  eat- 
ing the  bark  from  the  young  growth  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  other 
trees,  and  nearly  destroying  currants,  gooseberries  and  shrubs;  generally 
eating  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.      They  disappeared  with  the  first 
frost;  not  flying  away,  but  hid  themselves  and  died. 

No  amount  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  disturbing  the  eggs  seemred  to 
injure  or  destroy  them.  I  had  two  hundred  acres  of  new  breaking,  and  as 
soon  as  the  frost  was  out  commenced  dragging  the  ground,  which  exposed 
the  eggs.  The  ground  looked  as  if  rice  had  been  sown  very  thickly.  I 
thought  the  dragging,  while  it  was  still  freezing  at  night,  thus  exposing 
the  eggs,  breaking  up  the  shell  or  case  in  which  the  eggs,  some  twentj 
or  thirty  in  each  shell,  are  enclosed,  would  destroy  them;  but  I  believe  that 
every  egg  hatched. 

As  the  wheat  began  to  sprout  and  grow  the  grasshoppers  began  to 
hatch,  and  seem  to  literally  cover  the  ground;  they  being  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  long  when  first  hatched.  They  fed  on  all  young  and  tender 
plants,  but  seemed  to  prefer  barley  and  wheat  in  the  fields,  and  tender 
vegetables  in  the  garden.  Many  keep  the  wheat  trimmed,  and  if  it  is  a 
dry  season  it  will  not  grow  fast  enough  to  head.  But  generally  here,  in 
18B8,  the  wheat  headed  out  and  the  stalk  was  trimmed  bare,  not  a  leaf  left, 
and  then  they  went  up  on  the  head  and  ate  that,  or  destroyed  it.  Within 
ten  days  from  the  time  wheat  heads  out  they  moult.  Prior  to  this  time 
they  have  no  wings,  but  within  a  period  of  five  or  six  days  they  entirely 
changed  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  from  an  ordinary  grasshopper 
became  a  winged  insect  capable  of  flying  thousands  of  miles. 

In  moulting  they  shed  the  entire  outer  skin  or  covering,  even  to  the 
bottom  of  their  feet  and  over  their  eyes.  I  have  caught  them  when  fully 
developed  and  ready  to  moult,  or  shed  their  outside  covering,  and  pulled 
it  oir,  developing  their  wings  neatly  folded,  almost  white  in  color,  and  so 
frail  that  the  least  touch  destroys  them.  But  in  two  days  they  begin  to 
fly— first  short  flights  across  the  fields  where  they  are  feeding,  and  then 
longer  flights;  and  within  ten  days  after  they  moult  all  the  grasshoppers 
seem  instinctively  to  rise  very  high  and  make  a  long  flight— those  of  1867 
never  having  been  heard  of  after  leaving  here,  and  all  leaving  within  ten 
days  after  they  had  their  wings. 

Their  second  appearance  was  in  the  summer  of  1873,  when  they  seemed 
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to  be  driven  by  a  series  of  southwest  winds  oyer  the  country,  not  coming 
in  such  clouds,  but  spreading  in  flocks  over  a  territory — talcing  Fort 
Dodge  for  the  southeast  corner,  running  north  into  Minnesota,  and  west 
how  far  I  do  not  know.  Only  comparatively  few  settled  in  Webster 
county,  and  those  in  small  swarms  in  the  northern  townships  along  the 
Des  Moines  river.  Probably  the  counties  of  Clay,  Buena  Vista  and  Dick- 
inson suffered  as  much  as  those  already  named.  This  time  they  were  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  nearly  destroy  all  the  crops  of  those  counties;  evi- 
dently having  been  hatched  farther  south,  and  having  attained  maturity 
much  earlier  than  those  of  1867.  They  went  through  exactly  the  same 
process  of  depositing  eggs,  hatching  and  destroying  crops,  as  before;  and 
were  identical  in  every  respect.  The  only  difference  was  in  their  mode  of 
leaving.  They  made  many  attempts  to  leave,  rising  en  masse  for  a  long 
flight,  when  adverse  winds  would  bring  them  down;  for  it  is  a  fact  well 
demonstrated  that  their  instinct  teaches  them  in  what  direction  to  fly;  and 
if  the  wind  is  adverse  they  will  settle  down  within  a  few  hours;  when  if 
the  wind  was  in  the  direction  they  desired  to  go  they  never  would  oe  heard 
of  again  within  hundreds  of  miles. 

Wherever  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  fall,  crops  are  very  certain 
(that  is,  small  grains  and  gardens)  to  be  destroyed  the  next  season.  But, 
as  a  general  thing,  corn  is  not  destroyed  or  injured,  unless  it  is  done  in 
the  fall,  when  the  old  grasshoppers  first  come  in.  So,  if  farmers  know 
®ggs  are  deposited  (and  they  may  be  certain  they  are  if  there  is  a  swarm 
of  old  ones  in  the  country  in  September  or  October,  or  if  a  swarm  has 
come  any  time  in  the  season  from  a  distance  and  settled  down  and  remained 
any  length  of  time),  they  should  ignore  small  grain  for  that  season,  and 
plant  corn  or  potatoes. 

I  am  not  certain  but  that  grasshoppers  will  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a 
scourge,  if  their  coming  will  have  the  tendency  to  make  farmers  devote  less 
time  and  money  to  raising  wheat,  and  do  a  more  general  system  of  farming. 

I  have  copied  this  article  as  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ards at  the  time,  because  it  not  only  gives  a  description  of 
the  ruin  wrought  by  this  invasion,  but  it  goes  with  particu- 
larity  into  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  itinerating 
grasshopper.  Persons  who  were  not  conversant  with  this 
invasion  can  hardly  realize  with  what  anxiety  the  people 
scanned  the  heavens,  for  several  years  after,  at  each  return 
of  the  season  when  they  had  put  in  an  appearance  on  the 
occasion  of  their  previous  visit.  The  great  body  of  the  in- 
vaders were  generally  preceded  a  day  or  two  by  scattering 
grasshoppers.  In  a  clear  day,  by  looking  far  away  towards 
the  sun,  you  would  see  every  now  and  then  a  white  winged 
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forerunner  of  the  swarm  which  was  to  follow.  Tears  after 
they  had  gone  there  was  a  larking  fear  that  they  would  re- 
turn. And  if  there  were  any  indications  of  their  appear- 
ance, especially  when  during  two  or  three  days  the  prevail- 
ing winds  had  been  from  the  southwest,  people  would  be 
seen  in  a  clear  day  standing  with  their  hands  above  their 
eyes  to  protect  them  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  peer- 
ing into  the  heavens,  almost  trembling  lest  they  should  dis- 
cover the  forerunners  of  the  white-winged  messengers  of  de- 
struction. 

To  illustrate  the  absolute  fearf ulness  of  the  grasshopper 
scourge,  I  have  recalled  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  their  visita- 
tion. And  fearing  the  reader  who  has  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience with  grasshoppers,  might  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
story  as  **fishy,*'  I  have  taken  pains  to  fortify  myself  with 
the  documents.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Brainard, 
the  editor  of  The  Boone  Standard,  relating  incidents  of  his 
own  experience  during  three  years.  I  give  his  letter  in  full, 
as  it  furnishes  details  which  show  the  utter  helplessness  of  a 
farmer  in  the  presence  of  the  grasshopper: 

Boons,  Iowa,  Sept.  3,  1895. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Carpenter y  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa: 

Deab  Sib: — In  a  familiar  conycreation  with  Mr.  Charles  Aldrioh  the 
other  day  he  said  that  he  had  persuaded  you  to  write  the  tale  of  the  '^Grass* 
hopper  Invasion/'  for  a  future  number  of  The  Annals.  Since,  it  has  re> 
curred  to  my  mind  that  I  know  something  personaUy  of  that  oooasion,  and 
I  will  give  it  to  you  for  use  if  you  see  fit,  though  it  is  but  a  trifle.  I  nego- 
tiated for  The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  in  the  summer  of  1868,  living  at 
that  time  in  Neyada.  That  fall  I  made  frequent  trips  over  the  Northwest- 
ern road  from  my  home  to  Council  BlulTv^,  and  the  road  was  not  a  very 
perfect  one  at  that  time,  either  in  its  roadbed  or  grades.  One  day — it  was 
well  along  in  the  afternoon — I  was  going  westward,  and  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  Tip-top  (now  Arcadia),  the  sun  had  got  low  and  the  air  slight- 
ly cool,  so  that  the  hoppers  clustered  on  the  rails,  the  warmth  being  grate- 
ful to  them.  The  grade  at  Tip-top  was  pretty  stiff,  and  our  train  actuaUy 
came  to  a  stand-still  on  the  rails,  greased  by  the  crushed  bodies  of  the  in- 
sects! This  occurred  more  than  once,  necessitating  the  engineer  to  back 
for  a  distance  and  then  make  a  rush  for  the  summit,  sanding  the  track 
liberally  as  he  did  so.  I  think  I  made  a  note  of  It  for  my  paper — The 
Story  County  u^gis — for,  in  1876,  on  visiting  my  old  Pennsylvania  home,  a 
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revered  uncle  took  me  to  task  for  the  improbable  statement;  and  when  I 
assured  him  of  its  truthfulness  he  dryly  remarked:  "Ah,  John,  you  haye 
lived  so  long  in  the  west  that  I  fear  you  have  grown  to  be  as  big  a  liar  as 
any  of  them!"  That  same  year  some  of  our  Nevada  people  had  removed 
to  Boone,  and  the  grasshoppers  having  eaten  up  all  the  garden  products 
at  Boone,  their  friends  in  Nevada  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  them  a  bar- 
rel of  '^truck'*  each  week,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  green  food.  The  grass- 
hopper extended  as  far  east,  on  this  parallel  as  Ames;  beyond  that,  east- 
ward, all  was  serene.  I  think  Albert  Head  could  give  you  some  financial 
returns  from  that  visitation,  for  he  invested  a  ''pile"  in  deserted  lands 
which  added  greatly  to  his  wealth.  In  fact,  his  brother  at  Montezuma  got 
scared  at  his  drafts  for  money,  thought  Albert  had  lost  his  wits  and  took 
train  to  call  him  off;  but  on  arriving,  and  seeing  the  situation,  he  joined 
the  draft-drawing  business  with  greater  unction,  much  to  their  future  ad- 
vantage. Very  truly  yours, 

Jno.  M.  Bbainabd. 

The  fact  that  railroad  trains  were  impeded  may  seem  a 
strange  phenomenon.  But  there  was  a  cause  for  the  great - 
number  of  grasshoppers  which  drifted  to  the  railroad  track, 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Brainard.  Those  who  studied  their  habits 
observed  that  they  were  fond  of  warmth,  even  heat.  The 
fence  enclosing  a  field  where  "they  were  getting  in  their 
work''  indicated  the  disposition  of  the  grasshopper.  Towards 
evening  the  bottom  boards  on  the  south  side  of  the  fence, 
would  be  covered  with  them,  hanging  upon  them  like  swarms 
of  bees.  When  the  suggestion  of  the  autumn  frost  began  to 
cool  the  atmosphere,  the  grasshoppers  would  assemble  at  the 
railroad  track  and  hang  in  swarms  on  the  iron  rails  which 
had  been  warmed  bv  the  ravs  of  the  sun. 

The  effect  of  this  invasion  upon  the  business  of  North- 
western Iowa  was  most  appalling.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  farmers  sold  out  at  merely  nominal  prices  and 
left  the  country.  In  order  to  show  this  effect  by  one  entire- 
ly engaged  in  business,  both  as  banker  and  as  an  extensive 
owner  of  farms,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
Albert  Head  of  Jefferson : 

Jbffebson,  Iowa,  May  22, 1896. 
Hon.  C,  C.  Carpenter^  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa: 

My  Deab  Sib: — Yours  of  the  19th  inst.  was  forwarded  me  from  Des 
Moines,  and  is  just  received.    In  reply  will  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1867  the 
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grasshoppers  came  in  clouds  from  the  northwest  and  destroyed   mach 
vegetation.      I  think  it  was  the  last  of  August  they  first  appeared;  but  in 
September  and  October  they  were  most  nnmerous.      They  were  so  thick 
that  they  actually  stopped  trains  of  the  C.  <fc  N.  W.  R.  R.  on  the  heavy 
grades  west  of  this  place.    Hogs  and  poultry  fattened  on  them.     The 
fences  and  trees  were  covered  with  them  all  oyer  this  county.     They  laid 
their  eggs  by  the  millions,  and  stayed  till  killed  by  the  frost.     The  follow- 
ing spring,  18G8.  these  eggs  hatched  out  millions  on  millions  of  'hoppers, 
and  they  destroyed  all  gardens  and  much  grain.    They  stayed  till  full 
grown,  and  able  to  fly;  when  they  left — I  think  flying  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.     The  effect  on  individuals  and  the  country  was  depressing — 
land  depreciated  about  one- half,  and  the  people  were  much  disconraged. 
Farms  were  sold  for  half  they  were  worth.  It  was  difficult  to  collect  debts. 
Business  of  all  kinds  suffered.      I  was  in  business  here  and  suffered  great 
I088  by  reason  of  the  depression.     In  the  fall,  or  late  summer,  of  1874,  the 
hoppers  again  invaded  this  county,  but  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  18B7-8, 
yet  they  did  much  damage  and  caused  much  loss  in  1874-5,  and  some  in 
187().      I  think  they  were  much  worse  in  the  newer  counties  in  the  north- 
weptern  part  of  the  State  in  1874-5-6.     This  county  was  better  settled  then 
and  the  'hoppers  did  less  damage  than  in  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
State.     Many  people  left  here  during  the  scourge  of  *hoppers,  believing 
that  they  were  to  be  permanent  settlers  in  the  country. 

Truly  yours, 

Albxbt  Hkai>. 

The  last  appearance  of  the  grasshopj^er  in  northwestern 
Iowa  was  in  1876.     Hon.  J.  D.  Hunter,  editor  of  The  Ham- 

iJion  Freeman,  kindlv  ran  over  his  files  for  the  years  1870 
and  1^77.  and  sent  mo  the  following  excerpts  from  its  col- 
umns for  those  years.  I  can  give  no  more  vivid  description 
of  this  visitation  than  to  copy  them: 

First  mention  of  grasshoppers  was  on  August  30,  1876:  The  grass- 
hoppers in  their  skipping  about  the  country  have  not  ruined  us  altogether. 
During  the  past  week  they  have  been  CDniing  in  cjuite  plentifully,  but,  so 
far  af*  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  doing  no  serious  damage.  Thoy 
seem  to  be  migrating;  nn»i  farmers  from  ditferent  portions  of  the  county 
tell  us  they  do  not  discover  any  ahirmiug  results  from  their  presence. 

September  (J:  During  the  past  ten  days  portions  of  our  county  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  genuine  grasshopper  invasion.  At  times  they  have 
tilled  the  air  until  they  looked  like  Heecy  clouds  around  the  sun.  Careful 
observers  seem  to  think  we  have  had  more  of  them  this  time  than  we  did 
nine  years  ago.  on  the  occasion  of  their  tirat  visit.  The  damage  to  gar- 
dens, groves  and  crops  mu&t  be  very  considerable.  Late  corn  has  been 
greatly  damaged.  But  from  the  millions  and  millions  of  eggs  being  de- 
posited in  the  ground  there  is  general  apprehension  that  destruction  next 
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year  will  be  great.  But  before,  when  the  grasshoppers  were  here,  they 
perforated  the  ground  everywhere  with  their  egg  deposits,  and  yet  there 
was  no  damage  to  speak  of  the  next  year. 

September  30:  The  grasshoppers  have  pretty  nearly  abandoned  this 
region  of  country.  During  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  they  flew  in 
myriads  to  the  southeast,  and  only  a  few  stragglers  are  left  here. 

In  The  Freeman  of  June  30,  1877,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
^hoppers  have  hatched  out  in  large  numbers  and  are  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  growing  crops,  but  are  much  less  destructive  than  it  was 
feared  last  summer  they  would  be  this  year.  We  do  not  anticipate  any 
serious  results  from  the  'hoppers  hatched  here. 

August  1, 1877:  Crowds  of  grasshoppers  have  been  passing  over  town 
(Webster  City)  during  the  past  few  days.  In  several  localities  they  came 
down  in  the  harvest  fields  and  on  the  prairies  like  a  furious  hail  storm. 
But  they  only  stay  a  short  time  in  one  place  and  we  have  heard  of  no  seri- 
ous  damage  being  done  by  them  in  this  region. 

The  fact  that  this  invasion  of  1876  was  so  much  less  de- 
structive  than  that  of  nine  years  before  shows  that  should 
one  come  now  it  would  do  comparatively  little  damage.  The 
entire  country  now  being  in  crops,  the  grasshoppers  would 
spread  themselves  over  so  much  more  territory  that  they  could 
live  and  still  leave  an  abundance.  Then,  there  was  only 
here  and  there  a  farm,  and  the  farms  were  but  partially  cul- 
tivated, thus  they  stripped  bare  the  fields  in  crops.  Noth- 
ing  could  look  more  dreary  and  disheartening  than  a  wheat- 
field  with  the  bare  stalks  standing,  stripped  of  every  leaf, 
and  even  the  heads  entirely  devoured.  People  tried  all  sorts 
of  experiments  to  drive  the  pests  from  their  fields.  I  remem- 
ber my  brother,  R.  E.  Carpenter,  had  a  fine  piece  of  wheat, 
and  he  bought  a  long  rope — a  hundred  feet  long — and 
hitching  a  horse  at  each  end,  he  mounted  one,  and  his  hired 
man  the  other,  and  with  horses  a  hundred  feet  apart,  and 
abreast,  they  rode  back  and  forth  over  the  field  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  the  rope  swinging  along  between  them,  sweep- 
ing a  strip  a  hundred  feet  wide.  They  would  always  ride 
their  horses  in  the  same  paths,  so  that  they  destroyed  but 
little  grain,  and  kept  the  grasshoppers  so  constantly  dis- 
turbed that  they  did  but  little  damage.  Another  experi- 
ment which  many  adopted,  and  which  proved  very  eflFective, 
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was  the  use  of  a  machine  called  the  "hopper-dozer."  Mr. 
Charles  Aldrich,  who  was  then  living  on  his  farm  near  Web- 
ster City,  made  one  of  these  machines  and  gave  it  this  name 
in  an  item  which  he  wrote  for  The  Freeman,  after  which  the 
name  was  generally  adopted.  The  machine  was  constructed 
as  follows: 

Taking  a  plank  about  twelve  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide,  a  wagon- 
tongue  was  attached  to  the  center  in  snch  manner  as  to  keep  the  plank  on 
edge.  To  each  end  was  bolted  a  small  piece  of  wood  which  being  rounded 
down  at  the  end  extending  beyond  the  plank,  made  an  axle-tree  npoa 
which  was  fitted  the  wheels  from  an  old  mower.  Attached  to  the  front 
side  of  this  plank  were  a  succession  of  tin  cups  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  They  were  abont  four  inches  wide  at  the 
tup  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  person  using  the  machine 
would  pour  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  caps  about  an 
inch  deep,  and  then  pour  in  about  the  same  amount  of  kerosene.  He 
would  then  drive  back  and  forth  over  the  grain,  as  if  harrowing  the 
ground,  and  every  grasshopper  that  fell  into  this  liquid  was  a  dead  'hop- 
per. At  each  end  of  the  field  the  driver  would  have  to  clean  the  grasshop- 
pers out  of  the  cups.  In  this  way  millions  were  killed,  and  thus  many  en- 
terprising farmers  saved  their  gain  in  comparatively  good  shape.*  Mr. 
Lorenzo  S.  Coffin,  of  Fort  Dodge,  made  one  of  these  "hopper-do sers,'* 
just  as  wo  have  described,  except  that  he  attached  to  the  front  of  the  plank 
a  tin  trough,  of  the  general  shape  of  the  cups  described  above, and  extend- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  plank.  Then,  putting  in  the  kerosene,  he  fought 
the  grasshoppers  effectively. 

I  think  that  one  reason  why  a  Divine  Power,  whose  Wis- 
dom and  goodness  are  unquestioned,  i)ermits  these  scourges 
and  disasters  to  l)light  the  hopes,  and  bring  want  and  sorrow 
to  various  sections  of  the  country,  is,  in  part,  to  enable  those 
outside  of  the  stricken  territory,  and  exempted  from  its 
cnlnmities  to  practically  illustrate  their  humanity  and  gen- 
erosity.     Thus  the  State  legislature,  at  the  session  of  1874, 


♦My  rocolloction  of  how  I  constructed  the  "hopper-dozer"  varies  somewhat  from 
the  quotation  mndo  by  (lovernor  Carpenter.  We  used  a  two-inch  plank  twelve  feet 
long  and  ono  foot  in  width,  lying  fiat  upon  the  ground,  to  the  miadleof  which  the 
tongue  of  a  two-horse  wagon  was  attached.  The  tin  cups  were  about  ei^bt  inches 
square  by  tliree  inche.-  doop.  These  were  soldered  together  at  the  ends  upon  a  strip 
of  tin  which  was  fastened  lengthwise  upon  the  fiat  surface  of  the  plank.  Water  was 
poured  into  each  to  the  deptli  of  an  inch  or  tlierea bouts,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of 
kerosene  added.  Tlie  "liopper-dozor"  thus  made  ready  was  easily  drawn  forward, 
covering  a  strip  of  ground  twelve  feet  wide.  The  voracious  but  clumsy,  half<«rrowii 
insects  would  jump  or  fly  upwanls  and  fall  into  the  cups  or  pans  whore  they  died.  It 
seemed  that  if  one  wet  a  foot  in  the  kerosene,  it  ended  nis  career  inpmediatel^.  Sot- 
eral  farmers  in  that  section  supplied  themselves  with  similar  machines  by  which  my- 
riads of  the  insects  were  destroyed  and  the  crops  saved. — c.  a. 
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made  an  appropriation  to  buy  seed  for  the  farmers  in  the 
stricken  district  of  Iowa.  By  this  act,  $50,000  were  appro- 
priated ;  but  it  was  confined  to  Iowa,  and  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  seed  for  the  ensuing  season.  Under  the  act,  mak- 
ing the  appropriation,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  commission  consisting  of  three  persons  who  were  to 
investigate  the  necessities  of  the  people  in  Northwestern 
Iowa,  and  determine  upon  an  equitable  method  of  distribut- 
ing to  the  worthy  and  necessitous,  the  seed  provided  by  the 
appropriation.  The  governor  appointed  as  the  commission, 
John  Tasker  of  Jones  county.  Dr.  Levi  Fuller  of  Fayette 
county,  and  O.  B.  Brown  of  Van  Buren  county.  They 
traveled  over  the  devastated  counties,  appointed  local  com- 
mittees in  each  county  to  receive  and  issue  the  seed,  cover- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  back  into  the  trea- 
sury. There  was  never  a  better  investment  than  this  appro- 
priation. It  undoubtedly  determined  a  good  many  to  stick 
to  their  farms,  who,  without  this  small  encouragement,  would 
have  given  up  the  unequal  contest,  sold  their  farms  at  a 
nominal  price  and  moved  away. 

But  this  appropriation  was  limited  to  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  seed.  How  the  people  in  Northwestern  Iowa 
and  in  the  territory  of  Dakota,  which  perhaps  had  been  more 
thoroughly  devastated  than  any  portion  of  Iowa,  were  to  be 
preserved  from  suffering  was  not  determined  by  this  legisla- 
tion. This  opened  an  avenue  for  the  contributions  of  the 
benevolent  throughout  the  country.  As  soon  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  these  people  came  to  be  understood,  money,  clothing, 
and  the  products  of  the  field,  from  the  portions  of  Iowa 
which  had  not  suffered  from  the  invasion,  and  from  other 
states,  even  from  New  England,  were  tendered  in  generous 
profusion.  The  question  of  how  to  make  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  these  benefactions  had  to  be  determined.  Ac- 
cordingly a  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Fort  Dodge  to 
consider  this  and  other  matters  in  reference  to  obtaining  and 
distributing  supplies.       Delegates  were  in  attendance  from 
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the  various  counties  of  Northwestern  Iowa  and  from  Dakota. 
Among  these  there  was  one  man  whose  great  heart  was 
thoroughly  aroused  at  the  tale  of  woe  which  came  from  the 
stricken  region,  and  who  not  only  had  leisure,  but  had  the 
disposition  to  give  his  time  and  energies  to  the  work  of  re- 
lief. I  refer  to  Gen.  N.  B.  Baker,  the  adjutant  general  of 
Iowa.  He,  with  Col.  Spofford  of  Des  Moines,  and  the  writer, 
then  living  at  Des  Moines,  attended  this  convention.  It  was 
determined  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  various  coun- 
ties in  Northwestern  Iowa  and  Dakota,  and  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  people  appoint  local  committees  through  which 
the  work  of  distribution  could  be  intelligently  performed. 
General  Baker  was  made  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1874.  Upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention  Gen.  Baker,  Col.  Spofford,  the 
writer,  and  several  people  from  Dakota,  who  had  determined 
to  go  farther  east  to  solicit  supplies,  started  for  Des  Moines. 
A  fierce  snow-storm  had  set  in  during  the  afternoon.  Before 
the  train  reached  Gowrie  it  was  stalled  in  a  snow-drift.  We 
remained  there  nearly  twenty- four  hours,  when,  despairing 
of  getting  to  Des  Moines  within  two  or  three  days  by  rail, 
we  left  the  train,  walked  about  five  miles  to  Gowrie,  and 
then  hired  a  team  to  take  us  to  Grand  Junction,  from  which 
point  we  knew  the  railroad  was  open  to  Des  Moines.  We 
left  Gowrie  for  Grand  Junction  just  at  dark,  in  a  two-horse 
sleigh.  It  was  a  clear,  cold,  frosty  night.  But  with  buffalo 
robes  and  blankets  we  managed  to  keep  ourselves  fairly  com- 
fortable. There  was  in  the  party  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Mclntyre,  from  Dakota.  He  was  a  Baptist  minister  and 
a  very  intelligent  man.  After  getting  on  the  road,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  dreary  situation  of  the  settlers,  in 
their  lonely  cabins,  away  on  the  prairies  of  Northwestern 
Iowa  and  Dakota,  shut  in  by  impassable  snow-banks,  with 
the  fierce  wind  howling  around  them;  without  sufficient 
clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  and  many  of  them 
lacking  even  the   coarsest  necessities  in  the  way  of  food. 
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Gen.  Baker  gave  vent  to  his  overflowing  sympathies;  and 
then  Mclntyre  broke  in  and  repeated  the  entire  chapter 
from  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  describing  the  "Famine." 
The  sad  refrain  of  that  beautiful  song,  as  it  rang  out  upon 
the  frosty  air,  lingers  in  my  memory  to  this  day.  Inserting 
here  a  brief  extract  to  show  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  oc- 
casion, I  close  this  article: 

Oh,  the  loDff  and  dreary  winter  I 

Oh,  the  cold  and  cruel  winter ! 

E^er  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 

Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river ; 

Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 

Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscaoe. 

Fell  the  covering  snow  and  driftea 

Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Hardly  fr^'m  his  buricNl  wigwam 

Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage ; 

With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 

Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest. 

Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 

Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit. 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints, 

In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 

Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness. 

Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

Oh,  the  famine  and  the  fever ! 

Oh,  the  wasting  of  the  famine  I 

Oh,  the  blasting  of  the  fever ! 

Oh.  the  wailing  of  the  children  ! 

Oh,  the  anguish  of  the  women ! 

AH  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished ; 

Hungry  was  the  air  around  them, 

Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them. 

And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 

Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  them  I 

Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 

Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 

As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy ; 

W^aited  not  to  be  invited. 

Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 

Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 

In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water; 

Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hollow 

At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said :    ''Behold  me  I 

I  am  Famine,  Bukadawin  !" 

And  the  other  said  "Behold  me ! 

I  am  Fever,  Ahkosewin  T* 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 

Shuddered  as  they  looked  ux)on  her. 

Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 

Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence. 

Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer; 

Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning 

At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  her, 

At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Gitchie  Manito,  the  mighty ! 
Cried  he  with  his  face  uplifted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 
Qive  your  children  food,  O  Father  I 
Oive  us  food  or  we  must  perish  I 
Qive  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 
For  my  dying  Minnehaha  I 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  1896. 
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r>  '•ult  if  II  I »<:''i '.'<•» M<  riiOveiii<:iit  of  the  handfl  of  thiv  river,  to  tbe  nemrml 
(/roufi'l  ^1"*  of  the  riv<-r:  all  hut  one  hand  hare  already  emlgrmted.  who 
Mill  t/o  Mjthout  rlitTit.'ulty.  With  rej^ard  to  the  Portage  Band*,  the  snaall 
d<-putatjoij  from  theiu.  who  attended  the  recent  coancil  here«  prooDiee  to 
(■oitiin<  iK'i:  to  <-ii. iterate  in  thr<'e  weekH  from  thif*  time.  I  have  eome  donbta 
of  fh<ir  tinrtTity.  and  Yellow  Thunder  and  Little  Soldier,  the  principal 
I'hirfh  in  that  <juarter  havinj<  refuned  to  attend  the  conncil,  we  may  yet 
hav«'  a  )i(ood  deal  of  truuhh*  to  r-nforce  their  removal,  none,  however,  I  am 
ill  opinion,  that  cannot  he  oven-oine  without  bloodshed,  which  shall  not  be 
ri'i*ort('d  to  uuU-hh  they  c(iinmonce  hoHtlliticn.  The  presence  of  the  8th 
Hf^injcnt  and  WH)  men  of  the  nth  Regiment  among  them  will  doabtless 
pntvent  an  occurence  ho  dcHporatc  and  fatilo  in  its  results. 
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Haying  now  arranged  OTerything  with  the  Indians  here,  and  as  to  lo- 
cating the  garrison  west,  on  the  neutral  ground  for  their  protection,  I 
shall  proceed  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  Fort  Winnebago  with  the  dis- 
posable force  here,  when  I  expect  the  8th  will  have  arrived,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  removing  all  the  Winnebago  Bands  in  that  quarter. 

The  letter  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  of  7th  ultimo,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Honorable  Mr.  Doty  to 
him,  has  been  received — also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  General-in-Chief 
to  Colonel  Worth  relative  to  his  movement  with  his  Regiment  to  Winne- 
bago. 

With  great  respect.  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. (Signed)  H.  Atkinson, 

Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army. 
Bbioadieb  Genebal  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington. 

In  order  to  protect  these  Indians,  in  their  new  home, 
from  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  among  whom  were 
the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  as  well  as  from  intrusions  of  the 
whites,  and  in  turn  to  prevent  them  from  trespassing  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  reservation,  a  detachment  of  the  5th  Infan- 
try (Company  F)  under  command  of  Captain  Isaac  Lynde 
left  Fort  Crawford,  with  a  complement  of  eighty-two  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  and  went  into  camp.  May  31,  1840,  at  a 
point  on  the  Turkey  River,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  Spring  Creek,  Latitude  42°  10'  N.  and 
Longitude  15°  2'  W.  of  Washington,  in  what  is  now  Winne- 
shiek county.  The  camp  was  named  "Camp  Atkinson"  in 
honor  of  the  Department  Commander.  Barracks  and  quar- 
ters sufficient  to  accommodate  one  company  were  erected  and 
in  March  of  the  following  year  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered 
that  the  station  be  known .  as  Fort  Atkinson  in  honor  of 
Brigadier  General  Henry  Atkinson,  U.  S.  Army. 

With  the  advent  of  the  year  of  1841  well  developed 
rumors  of  the  warlike  attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  who  it  was  believed  intended  sending  out  a 
party  against  the  peaceable  Winnebiigoes  caused  Governor 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian A£Fairs,  dated  Madison,  Wisconsin  Territory,  January 
23,  1841,  to  strongly  urge,  in  addition  to  the  present  garri- 
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son  at  that  time,  the  stationing  of  a  mounted  force  at  Fort 
Atkinson  to  protect  the  Winnebagoes  and  to  turn  back  to 
their  proper  locality  any  marauding  bands. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR  DODGEMS  LETTER. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  your  Department  the  Agency 
and  School  have  been  removed  to  the  new  site  on  Turkey  River  with  about 
seven  hundred  of  the  Indians  of  the  Winnebago  Nation.  These  Indians,  it 
is  confidently  expected,  will  not  return,  unless  another  blow  should  be 
struck  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Such  an  event  may  not  be  looked  for  this 
winter,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowry  that  it  may  certainly  be  ealcu> 
lated  upon  in  the  ensuing  spring  unless  a  mounted  force  should  be  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Atkinson. 

Information  was  received  by  Mr.  Lowry  through  Governor  Lucas,  ob- 
tained from  a  portion  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  not  unfriendly  to  the  Winne- 
bagoes, that  a  war  party  was  to  have  set  out  against  the  latter  in  Novem- 
ber last.  A  very  extraordinary  snow  storm  is  believed  to  have  prevented 
this  attack.  The  war  party  is  now  on  Red  Cedar  (fifty  miles  west  of  Camp 
Atkinson);  a  large  body  of  Sioux  are  also  in  that  vicinity,  and  scouts  of 
the  former  have  been  tired  at  by  the  latter  but  as  yet  no  blood  has  been 
shed.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Winnebagoes  at  their  new  homes,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  without  an  adequate  force  for  their  protec- 
tion, must  be  readily  seen. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  the  War  Department  where  it 
was  ill  turn  reft'rred  to  General  Atkinson  with  instructions 
to  use  every  etf'ort  to  prevent  any  collision  between  the  In- 
dians. General  Atkinson  responded  to  these  instructions  in 
a  lettiT  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  dated  March  1,  1841,  as 
follows: 

Sir:— I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  I  have  received  your  letter  of  in- 
structions of  the  loth  ultimo,  necompnnied  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Governor  Dodge  of  the  2'M  of  January,  in  reference  to  establishing  a 
muunted  force  at  Fort  Atkinson  for  the  protection  of  the  Winnebago  In- 
dians. It  is  impossible  to  station  a  mounted  force  at  that  point  before 
the  middle  of  May,  as  there  are  no  barracks,  quarters  or  stables  for  their 
accommodation,  nor  forage  for  their  horses.  I  will,  however,  order  the 
troop  at  Fort  Crawford  to  make  excursions  through  the  country  of  Turkey 
and  Cedar  Rivers,  till  the  season  opens  to  enable  it  to  go  ander  tents,  at 
which  time,  the  grass  will  he  grown  sulticiently  to  subsist  the  horses. 

No  time  should  be  lost  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  proceed- 
ing to  erect  quarters,  barracks  and  stables  for  the  troop  at  the  post  on 
Turkey  River,  or,  they  will  not  be  ready  for  their  accommodation  by  the 
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coming  of  the  next  winter.    I  request,  therefore,  that  orders  to  that  effect 
may  be  given  without  delay. 

With  great  respect,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  serrant, 

(Signed)  H.  Atximsok, 
Bbioadibb  Gensbaii  Jonss,  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army* 

Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington. 

On  the  24th  of  June  following  Company  B  of  the  Ist 
Dragoons  arrived  at  the  Fort  and  took  up  their  station  and 
from  that  time  until  1847  the  Fort  was  a  two  company  post^ 
On  September  11  Captain  Lynde's  company  was  relieved  by 
Company  K  of  the  1st  Infantry,  Captain  J.  J.  Abercrombie. 

In  the  year  following,  at  various  times,  on  the  requisition 
of  Governor  Chambers  of  Iowa  Territory,  detachments  and 
patrols  were  sent  out  from  this  fort  to  remove  squatters  and 
other  intruders  from  the  lands  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
and  to  prevent  their  return.  On  August  7  Company  I,  1st 
Dragoons,  under  Command  of  Captain  James  Allen,  arrived 
at  the  Fort  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency  where  they  established  Fort  Sanford. 

From  this  time  until  its  abandonment  Fort  Atkinson  waa 
successively  garrisoned  by  the  following  organizations: 

Company  B,  1st  Infantry,  Captain  Sidney  Burbank; 
Company  A,  1st  Infantry,  Captain  Osborne  Cross;  Company 
E,  1st  Infantry,  Captain  A.  S.  Miller;  Company  A,  1st  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Captain  James  M.  Morgan;  Company 
A,  1st  Iowa  Volunteer  Dragoons,  Captain  John  Parker;  a. 
detachment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  Dodge  Guards,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Fox;  (here  was  an  interim 
of  several  months  during  which  the  Fort  was  not  garrisoned) 
and  from  September  25,  1848,  until  the  time  of  its  abandon- 
ment by  Company  C,  6th  Infantry,  Captain  F.  L.  Alexander. 

On  February  24th,  1849,  the  post  was  finally  abandoned 
and  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  disposi- 
tion January  10,  1851.  In  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  reservation  is  de- 
scribed as  containing  1,920  acres,  and  consisting  of  sections 
8  and  17  and  the  east  half  of  sections  7  and  18  in  township 
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96  north  of  range  9  west  of  the  5th  principal  meridian. 
This  land  was  finally  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  30,  1856,  and  June  7,  1860. 

So  interwoven  with  national  events  are  the  names  of 
officers  who  at  various  times  served  at  Fort  Atkinson,  that  to 
attempt  to  give,  with  any  degree  of  completeness  or  particu- 
larity, a  history  of  their  lives  and  services  would  be  to  detail 
the  story  of  our  western  frontier,  its  extension  and  the  at- 
tendant efforts  of  a  comparatively  small  and  well  scattered 
army  to  properly  maintain  peace  and  order,  of  the  Mexican 
War,  with  its  arduous  campaigns  and  brilliant  successes,  and 
of  that  later  and  more  terrific  struggle,  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, wherein  many  of  these  officers  won  fame  and  distinction. 

Of  the  officers  who  served  at  this  post,  six,  viz. :  Captain 
John  J.  Abercrombie  and  Lieutenants  Schuyler  Hamilton, 
John  H.  King  and  Joseph  B.  Plummer,  of  the  1st  Infantry, 
and  Captain  E.  V.  Sumner  and  Lieutenant  Alfred  Pleasonton, 
of  the  Ist  Dragoons,  attained  the  rank  of  general  officers  in 
the  United  States  army  in  the  Civil  War. 

Assistant  Surgeon  William  S.  King  was  retired  as  an 
Assistant  Surgeon  GcMieral.  Captain  Osborne  Cross  of  the 
1st  Infantry  was  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment and  became  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  Captain  Sidney  Burbank  of  the  1st  Infan- 
try commanded  his  regiment,  2d  U.  S.  Infantry,  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  was  breveted  for  gallantry. 

Lieutenants  Simon  B.  Buekner  and  Henry  Heth  of  the 
Gth,  and  Abraham  Buford  and  Alexander  W.  Reynolds  of 
the  Ist  Infantry,  resigned  their  commissions  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  and  became  general  officers  in  the  Confed- 
erate service.  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  H.  Smith  served 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  Confederate  army. 

OBDKBB  NO.  9.  Headquabteba  6th  Militaby  Depabtmbnt, 

St.  Louis,  Mibhoubi,  Fkbbuaby  10th,  1849. 
In  pursnnncc  of  General  Orders  No.  3,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  for  the  aban- 
donment of  Fort  Atkinson,  the  Company  of  the  6th  Infantry  stationed 
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there  will  be  withdrawn  to  Fort  Crawford,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  that  post. 

The  public  stores  at  Fort  Atkinson  will  be  removed  or  sold,  as  may  be 
found  expedient  under  the  oiroumstanoes. 

By  order  of  Bvt.  Major  General  Twiggs: 

D.  C.  Buxiiii, 
Asst.  Adjt.  Gen. 

OXNEBAIi  OBDEBS,  )  WaB  DkPABTMX3(T,  AdJUTANT  GxNBBAL*S  OfFIOB, 

NO.  19.  )  Washington,  March  30, 1849. 

II.  Fort  Atkinson  being  no  longer  required  for  military  purposes,  the 
garrison  has  already  been  withdrawn. 

Fort  Crawfordy  being  also  no  longer  required,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  6th  Department  has  been  authorized  to  withdraw  the  companies 
composing  the  garrison,  and  to  assign  them  to  such  stations  on  the  frontiers 
as  he  may  judge  expedient.  The  quarters  and  other  public  property  per- 
taining to  the  Post  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  responsible  departments  of 
the  Staff. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ••  • 

By  obdbb:  R.  Jones, 

Adjt.  Genl. 


THE   DES  MOINES  RIVER    IN  1721. 


The  Moingona  issues  from  the  midst  of  an  immense 
meadow  which  swarms  with  buflFalos  and  other  wild  beasts. 
Its  course  from  north  to  west  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length.  It  rises  from  a  lake,  and  is  said  to 
form  a  second,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  first. 
Turning  to  the  left  from  the  second  lake  we  enter  into  Blue 
river,  so  called  from  its  bottom  which  is  an  earth  of  that 
<;olor;  it  discharges  into  St.  Peter's.  Going  up  the  Moin- 
gona, we  find  great  plenty  of  pit  coal;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  from  its  mouth  there  is  a  very  large  cape,  which 
causes  a  turn  in  the  river,  where  its  waters  are  red  and  stink- 
ing. It  is  said  that  great  quantities  of  mineral  stones  and 
some  antimony  have  been  found  upon  this  cape. — Char- 
levoix, Kaskaskia,   Oct.  20,   1721. 


.     I 
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of  her  several  homes  in  Iowa,  New  York  City,  Saratoga  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  volume  largely  comprises  Mrs.  Dillon's  own  letters 
addressed  to  her  husband,  her  children  and  her  friends,  cov- 
ering a  long  period  and  ending  only  a  day  or  two  before  her 
death.  Judge  Dillon  has  written  an  introductory  memoir  of 
about  fifty  pages,  and  then  follow  the  letters,  grouped  into 
chapters  under  headings  and  dates,  each  chapter  having  a 
brief  introduction  setting  forth  facts  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  letters  that  follow;  the  final  chapter  giving 
in  detail  the  circumstances  in  which  Mrs.  Dillon  and  her 
daughter  perished  at  sea.  By  this  method  Judge  Dillon  has 
permitted  Mrs.  Dillon  in  large  degree  to  become  the  narrator 
of  her  own  biography.  His  decision  to  give  the  memoir  in 
this  form  proceeded,  as  we  see,  from  careful  observation  of 
success  for  this  method  as  employed  in  recent  biographical 
writings.  His  own  reading  in  English  literature  has  been 
wide  and  critical.  The  works  of  Landor,  Taine,  Lowell, 
Browning,  Chaucer  and  Spenser  seem  as  familiar  to  him  as 
those  of  Blackstone  or  Coke  or  the  Revised  Statutes.  This 
familiarity  has  an  interesting  illustration  in  an  anecdote  he 
records  as  an  example  of  his  wife's  skill  in  repartee.  One 
day  at  home,  after  looking  in  vain  for  a  favorite  traveling 
rug,  he  found  that  Mrs.  Dillon  had  permitted  one  of  their 
sons  to  take  it  with  him  on  leaving  home,  and  quietly  re- 
marked how  Taine  has  observed  that  a  woman  cares  little  for 
her  husband  after  her  children  have  grown  up.  Mrs.  Dil- 
lon's response  was:  '^Tudge,  I  did  not  think  you  would  ever 
reach  the  stage  where  you  could  not  even  scold  without  cit- 
ing authorities." 

By  using  this  method  in  preparing  the  memoir  Judge 
Dillon  follows  a  custom  that  has  been  fast  passing  into  gen- 
eral use,  since  Carlyle  rehabilitated  Cromwell  by  printing  his 
letters  with  intelligent  comments  upon  them.  In  no  way 
can  the  true  character  of  any  man  or  woman  be  made  so  un- 
derstandable.    Mrs.  Dillon,  of  course,  never  wrote  these  let- 
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f tT8  with  nny  thought  that  they  would  reach  other  eyes  than 
thoBO  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  are  therefore  the 
H|M)iitaneouB  and  unconscious,  as  well  as  the  charming,  reve- 
lationH  of  her  nature — the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
woman  that  8he  was  that  could  be  obtained.  Indeed,  it  may 
Im'  said  that  in  some  way  these  letters  give  a  clearer  insight 
into  character  than  personal  acquaintance  coald  have  done, 
unle88  that  acquaintance  had  chanced  to  be  very  intimate. 

Jud^e  Dillon  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
letters  as  he  has  read  them  in  the  best  memoirs  of  the  times, 
and  remarks  how  eminent  writers,  such  as  Lowell  and  Car- 
lyle.  have  insisted  on  their  surpassing  value  in  any  estimate 
even  of  ^reat  geniuses — a  value  to  which  no  formal  writings 
meant  (or  the  public  can  [X)8sibly  lay  claim.  In  letters,  in- 
ileed,  we  have  indexes  to  character  and  personality  that  can 
Ih^  rivalled  only  by  conversation  and  daily  association — 
souroes  o{  knowleilgt*  in  their  very  nature  evanescent  and  im- 
{H^ssible  of  ailequate  description  from  those  possessing  it. 

Mrs.  Dillon,  whether  she  was  addressing  her  husband* 
her  children  or  her  intimate  friends,  always  wrote  from  the 
heart.  Chest ertield  has  remarked  that  letters  disclose  the 
oi\nraoter.  not  only  of  their  writers,  but  of  those  to  whom  the 
letters  are  aiUlressed.  We  instinctively  take  toward  others 
an  attitiule  prompted  by  our  relations  to  them,  and  thus  never 
write  tv^  one  jvrson  in  the  same  way  we  would  write  to  an- 
oiluT.  There  is  a  ditTerem'e,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  ad- 
dress, but  in  every  thouijht  and  line. — in  the  degree  of  free- 
dom siiown,  vT  the  ilei^nv  of  restraint:  and  in  the  freedom 
as  in  the  restraint  there  are  variations  in  degree. 

Nv^  reailer  oati  fail  tv^  see  this  quality  in  Mrs.  Dillon's 
evTresjvnulenoe  -  that  line  quality  of  adaptability  that  was 
hers.  We  oan  s<v  wliere  tht-re  was  intimacy  and  where  not« 
-  whert^  complete  undei^tandinir  existed  and  where  onlv 
|>artial.  Her  ran^re  in  these  matters  was  wide  and  the  fine 
variations  of  it  shv^w,  no;  :m!y  the  woman  «in  which  s^x 
thv^k*  variations  are  always  so  much  men?  exquisitely  phraeed 
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and  tuned  than  in  man)  but  a  woman  highly  endowed.  Her 
force  of  character  is  constantly  manifest — her  capacity  for 
action,  her  grasp  of  details,  her  confidence  and  poise;  and 
yet  to  these  qualities  were  joined  sympathy  and  tenderness 
as  deep  and  warm  as  life  itself,  consideration  for  others,  with 
touches  now  and  then  of  that  child  nature,  that  simplicity  of 
heart,  which  would  be  found  ever  present  in  the  strongest 
natures  could  we  but  be  permitted  to  observe  it.  Mrs.  Dil- 
lon loved  not  art  alone — not  simply  the  objects  which  make 
a  spacious  home  beautiful,  that  fill  the  eye  and  delight  the 
cultured  mind.  She  loved  nature  even  more  that  these — 
forests  and  meadows,  streadls  and  glorious  skies,  flowers, 
plants,  cattle,  birds  and  dogs. 

Judge  Dillon's  experience  in  life,  his  professional  dis- 
tiction,  the  widely-varied  fields  in  which  that  distinction  has 
been  gained,  the  honors  and  rewards  that  have  come  to  him, 
the  blessings  he  has  been  able  to  bestow  upon  his  family, 
scarcely  set  this  record  apart  from  the  experience  and  under- 
standing of  men  and  women  in  general.  Elemental  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  times  and  in  all  environments. 
We  are  men  and  women  first  and  always:  we  are  highly 
gifted  or  highly  successful  afterwards;  so  that,  in  the  things 
that  make  for  domestic  felicity,  the  things  that  promote 
activity  and  beneficent  usefulness  in  life,  the  sources  for  us 
all  are  essentially  the  same.  No  man  can  read  this  book  and 
fail  to  understand  that  Judge  Dillon's  place  in  the  world 
could  never  have  become  what  it  is  had  the  influence  and 
support  of  Mrs.  Dillon  been  wanting.  Of  that  support  what 
evidence  may  not  be  found  everywhere  in  these  pages?  Years 
ago  Judge  Dillon  gave  public  recognition  to  it  in  that  beau- 
tiful dedication  to  his  wife  of  his  "Yale  University  Law  Lec- 
tures." We  see  it  everywhere  recorded  in  this  volume, — it 
may  be  in  the  complete  mastery  she  is  shown  to  have  had  of 
every  detail  in  the  housekeeping,  so  that  the  smallest  items 
among  thousands  were  known  to  her  and  could  be  specified 
as  to  the  places  they  were  in  when  she  was  in  Europe;  it 
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may  be  in  her  solicitude  for  her  husband's  every  comfort ;  it 
may  be  in  assisting  him  in  the  printing  of  his  books ;  it  may  be 
in  the  professional  work  that  absorbed  his  time  and  engaged 
her  interest  also,  a  pleasing  example  of  the  latter  being 
found  in  a  trip  she  once  made  to  his  office  at  nigfht  in  order 
to  blot  his  name  as  he  signed  it  to  600  railway  bonds  of  a 
thousand  dollars  each.  He  once  wrote  her  a  letter  which 
tells  this  storv  better  than  anv  other  words  can  tell  it.  She 
was  then  in  Europe,  and  he  was  about  to  join  her  there: 

While  I  am  on  thi^  Bub  ject.  let  me  write  yoa  a  little  lore  letter.  Are  yoa 
too  old?  Am  I  too  old?  Well,  we  have  lived  together  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  dayB  of  illusiopt  are  passed.  You  have  been  a  true, 
faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Nothing  has  ever  escaped  your  Ti^iUint  eye 
that  could  promote  my  welfare  or  your  children's,  and  whatever  yoa  saw 
needful  to  be  done  you  have  always  had  the  energy  and  the  unconquerable 
will  to  do.  I  have  never  Been  a  woman  who,  all  things  considered.  I 
thought  had  your  ability  and  intellectual  force — such  a  wide  range  of  gifts. 
This  iB  my  estimate  after,  as  I  have  said,  the  illusions  which  may  deceive 
our  youth  are  over  and  gone. 

This  Memoir,  prepared  with  care,  taste,  self-repression 
and  giKxl  judgment,  gives  throughout  abundant  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Dillon's  forceful  character  and  charming  personality. 

Tho  volume,  viewed  in  a  large  way,  has  positive  value  as 
a  pii^luro  of  American  domestic  life  under  modern  environ- 
ments in  tho  station  to  which  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dillon  be- 
loni^i'd  a  litV  into  which  came  professional  eminence  and 
tho  sooial  oxporionoo  such  eminence  brings,  but  a  life  doni- 
inatod  and  otnitrollod  by  those  happy  domestic  relations 
which  aro  tho  ^^roatest  factors  in  giving  inspiration  and  re- 
ct)nn)onso,  aliko  to  otfort  and  ambition.  As  a  type,  there- 
fort\  in  Ainorioan  lifo,  tho  record  stands  upon  a  plane  all  its 
<^wn.  It  affords  a  roprosontativo  picture,  and  if  it  be  an 
exceptional  ono,  this  is  because  no  one  else  has  given  to 
print  so  full,  so  faithful  and  so  convincing  an  account  of 
felicitous  domestic  life  {massed  in  what  may  be  called  the 
forefront  of  society  in  large  communities.  One  need  scarcely 
add  how  completely  it  could  refute  the  pessimism  of  cynics, 
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but  the  wiser  minds  among  us  care  not  to  see  the  cynics  re- 
futed, having  neither  faith  in  them  nor  patience  with  their 
carping. 

A  word  in  closing  must  be  written  of  the  restraint,  or  what 
might  almost  be  called  the  judicial  spirit,  in  which  the 
memoir  has  been  prepared.  That  temper  of  mind  to  which 
his  profession  has  brought  calmness  as  well  as  strength,  can- 
not alone  claim  credit  for  this  restraint.  All  our  knowledge 
and  all  our  culture  stand  for  scarcely  more  than  a  surface 
growth,  or  a  veneer  superimposed  upon  our  real  selves,  our 
elemental  natures.  In  a  crisis  such  as  Judge  Dillon  so  recent- 
ly met  with,  that  surface  of  knowledge  and  habit  could  have 
counted  for  little.  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  quite  swept 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  in  its  place  must  have  risen  into 
action  the  central  forces  of  life  itself.  There  is  no  page  in 
this  memoir  where  one  does  not  see  those  forces  present. 
But  one  must  read  mainly  between  the  lines.  Indeed,  one 
cannot  fail  to  do  that,  for  everywhere  present  is  seen  emo- 
tion held  in  restraint.  One  closes  the  memoir — this  potent 
illustration  of  **the  infinite  pathos  of  human  life" — with  a 
full  understanding  that  his  thoughts  must  always  be  dom- 
inated by  the  fixed  conviction — 

But  yet  I  know  wherever  I  go 

That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 


State  Government. — But  little  interest  seems  to  have 
been  felt  on  the  subject  of  state  government  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. A  comparatively  small  number  of  votes  were  cast  in 
reference  to  it,  and  these  generally  against  it.  It  is  fully 
evident  that  at  this  time  the  people  of  this  Territory  feel  no 
solicitude  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State. — Burlington 
Hawk-Eye,  October  24,  1840. 


THE  VISIT  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  COUNCIL 

BLUFFS.^ 


In  the  month  of  August,   1859,  Abraham    Liinooln    in 

company  with  Secretary  of  State  Hatch  of  Illinois  rather 

unexpectedly  visited. Council  Bluffs.     Mr.  Linooln  had  cloeed 

a  campaign  in  Kansas  on  the  issues  involved  in   the  coining 

Presidential  election  of  1860.     Arriving  at  St.  Joseph   as  he 

expressed  it,  "all  fagged  out,"  they  were  induced  by   the 

Captain  of  the  boat  to  go  up  to  Council  Bluffs  and  back  as 

his  guests,  to  see  the  **  up  country."     They   accepted  the 

generous  offer  and  arrived  at  our  steamboat  landing  early 

one  morning  and  at  the  "  Old  Pacific  House "    about   10 

o'clock  A.  M.     It  was  soon  noised  about  our  city  that    "  Old 

Abe  Lincoln  "  was  in  town.     N.  S.  Bates  (afterwards  Mayor 

of  our  city )  and  Mr.  Pusey  of  the  firm  of  Officer  &   Pusey, 

Bankers,  were  old  neighbors  of  Mr.  Lincoln  during  their 

residence  in  Springfield,   Illinois.     The  boat  had    left    our 

landing   on   its  way  to  Omaha,   and   as   our  distinguished 

guests  expected  to  return  homeward  that  evening  Messrs. 

Bates  and  Pusey  procured  an  open  carriage  and  took  them 

sight-seeing  over  our    bluffs.      While  standing   at  a  point 

looking  from  the  extreme  elevation  of   "  Fairview,"   at    the 

termination  of  Oakland  Avenue,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shown  the 

[)rojecte(l  route  of  the  U.  P.  Railroad  west  of  the   Missouri 

River,  and  was  told  that  up  the  Platte  River  a  distance    of 

over  four  hundred  miles  there  were  but  few  obstructions  to 

overcome  in  constructing  a  railroad  at  low  grades  and  with 

few  curvatures.     He  had  all  manne  r  of  questions  to  ask  one 

of  his  guides  (who  had  been  over  the  proposed  route)  and 


*Onc  day  a  year  or  two  afro,  Hon.  W.  H.  M.  Pusey  and  the  late  Hon.  D.  C.  Bloomer 
of  Council  Bluff  8  had  a  conversation  concerning  the  visit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  that 
city.  A  Htenographcr  who  was  present  took  down  this  article  which  was  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Annals  by  Mr.  Bloomer  who  attributed  its  authorship  to  Mr.  Pneey. 
The  latter,  however,  gives  that  credit  to  his  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Bloomer.  The 
reminiscence  is  both  interesting  and  historically  valuable  and  eTidently  was  tbe 
result  of  their  joint  recollections.— Editor  of  the  Annals. 
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afterwards  said  *to  the  writer  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House,  that  when  he  as  the  President  (and  as  provided  by 
the  charter),  came  to  fix  the  terminal  point  of  the  road  in 
Iowa  he  ^'had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  it  on  the  section  of  land 
overlooked  by  us  that  August  day  from  your  bluflFs." 

As  we  returned  from  the  ride  at  the  summit  using  our 
large  field  glass,  we  could  clearly  see  Lincoln's  steamboat 
at  '*Hardend  Bend  "  on  a  sand  bar  vainly  trying  to  get  to 
Omaha. 

We  said  to  our  guests,  "  Now  we  have  you  as  prisoners 
for  two  or  three  days.  That  boat  will  have  to  light  up  and 
unload  before  it  can  get  into  water  where  it  will  float."  Our 
prediction  was  verified,  for  it  was  three  days  before  we  heard 
the  prolonged  whistle  which  was  the  signal  of  the  Captain 
to  our  guests  to  join  him  at  the  lower  landing.  So  the 
citizens  of  our  town  did  everything  to  make  the  enforced 
stay  of  our  distinguished  guests  endurable.  A  great  desire 
was  expressed  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln  talk.  He  consented  to 
do  so.  That  evening  hand-bills  were  scattered  over  our  city 
as  notices  of  the  meeting.  **  Palmer's  Hall  "  was  rented,  lit 
up  with  candles  about  the  walls — the  floor  had  been  covered 
with  saw-dust  ordered  previously  by  the  sheriff  to  deaden 
the  noise  while  our  District  Court  was  in  session.  ( Potta- 
wattamie county  was  not  then  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
a  court-house.)  When  the  hour  arrived  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
greeted  by  an  overflowing  house.  He  was  then  known  by 
our  people  only  as  the  great  political  debater  in  his  memor- 
able contest  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  next  evening  a  public  reception  was  given  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  the  residence  of  one  of  our  private  citizens,  where 
many  hundreds  met  him  socially,  who  to  this  day  recall  with 
pleasing  recollections  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  in  meeting 
in  free,  open,  social  life  the  great  man  who  soon  thereafter 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  stirring  events  of 
American  history.  Among  the  married  people  (aside  from 
the  long  list  of  our  then  young  society  people  who  met  Mr. 
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Lincoln  that  evening)  we  recall  as  still  living,  Hon.  D.  C. 
Bloomer,*  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge  and  wife,  ThoB.  Officer  and 
wife,  N.  P.  Dodge  and  wife,  Sam'l  Haas  and  wife,  Jno.  T. 
Stewart  and  wife,  Wm.  H.  Robinson  and  wife,  E.  McBride 
and  wife,  Rev.  Geo.  Rice  and  wife,  and  Mesdames  Everett, 
Deming,  Nutt,  Porterfield,  James,  Blaine,  Baldwin,  Badolett, 
Knepper,  the  host  and  hostess  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Posey,  and 
many  others  not  enumerated. 

A  pathetic  instance  occurred  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit, 
known  to  but  few  outside  his  own  family,  showing  a  peculiar 
phase  of  the  great  man's  inner  life.  One  day  while  talking 
to  a  friend  in  a  confidential  way  about  their  lives  in  Hlinois 
he  drew  from  an  inner  side  pocket  an  old  parchment,  wrap- 
ped in  a  newspaper,  which  proved  to  be  an  old  United  States 
land  warrant  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  issued 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  His 
friend  exclaimed  chidingly:  **Mr.  Lincoln,  why  did  you 
not  years  and  years  ago  enter  this  in  the  Danville  Land 
District  as  your  friend  Judge  David  Davis  did,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  great  wealth?"  "  I  know  you  are  right 
about  this  as  a  business  proposition,"  he  answered,  "  but 
Davis  always  kin^w  how  to  make  monev  and  I  never  did.  I 
was  so  ]K)OT  that  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  pay  the  taxes  on  the 
land  if  I  t^ot  it.  So  I  put  it  and  my  discharge  papers  with 
other  little  souvenirs  in  Bob  Irvin's  Bank  Vault,  where  it 
has  boon  until  Hatch  and  I  a  month  ago  started  on  our 
junketing  trip  through  Kansas,  when  I  went  and  got  it  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket  thinking  I  would  like  to  have  one 
hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of  land  in  free  Iowa  or  Kansas.*' 
He  saw  his  reason  was  not  satisfactory  and  added,  with 
the  emotion  of  the  great  father  that  he  was:  "  When  in 
after  years  (and  the  warrant  was  almost  forgotten)  my  little 
boys  Bob  and  Tad  came,  a  great  desire  sprang  up  that  I 
would  give  the  boys  the  warrant,  that  they  would  always  be 


*Sinco  decoasod. 
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reminded  that  their  father  was  a  soldier!"  The  warrant 
was  located  in  Crawford  county,  Iowa,  and  if  the  present 
owner  of  the  land  honored  the  great  man's  memory  as  the 
writer  does,  how  highly  he  must  prize  the  muniments  of 
title  to  his  farm! 


A  HISTORICAL  PROCLAMATION. 


BY  GOV.  JAMES  A.  MOUNT,  OF  INDIANA. 


IN  THX  HAMS  AND  BY  THX  AUTHOBITT  OW 

THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

ExBOUTiYX  Dbpabtmbnt. 

At  a  meeting  of  representative  citizens  of  Indiana,  held  in  the  Gorern- 
or*8  office  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1900,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  atten- 
tion and  enlist  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  pressing  need 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  early  historic  incidents  connected 
therewith.  This  important  work  has  already  been  too  long  delayed.  Many 
of  our  pioneers  who  had  witnessed  events  and  were  participants  in  scenes 
of  thrilling  moment  have  passed  away  with  their  valuable  experiences  nn- 
preserved.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  expression  at  the  meet- 
ing aforesaid  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  to 
formally  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens  of  Indiana  in  putting  into 
effect  the  purposes  herein  outlined,  the  appropriateness  of  the  occasion 
being  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  centennial  year  of  our  terri- 
torial organization,  and,  therefore,  an  opportune  time  for  the  taking  up 
of  the  long  neglected  work  of  systematically  collecting  historic  data.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  our  national  holiday  could  be  observed  in  no  more 
appropriate  way  than  in  reviving  and  gathering  facts  appertaining  to  the 

early  growth  of  our  State  and  its  subsequent  progress  in  splendid  achieve- 
ni^ents. 

Therefore,  I,  Jaicbs  A.  Mount,  Governor  of  Indiana,  in  compliance  with 

the  foregoing  expressed  sense  of  said  meeting,  do  hereby  designate  the 

FOURTH  DAY  OF  JULY,  1900, 

to  be  devoted,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  promotion  of  this  work.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  public  addresses  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
be  given  to  the  discussion  of  early  incidents  connected  with  each  county; 
that  these  addresses  be  printed  and  finally  aggregated  and  bound  for  pre- 
servation by  the  State.  It  is  further  recommended  that  meetings  be  called 
and  that  some  competent  person  be  designated  to  collect  from  the  recol- 
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lections  of  old  inhabitants  and  from  soeh  raoords  as  may  be  aoeessible,  the 
nioAt  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  sneh  county.     There  are 
many  local  histories  extant,  from  which  mneh  Tslnable  information  can  be 
obtained.      The  lives  of  onr  pioneers  which  were  marked   by  so  many 
striking  characteristics  of  heroic  daring,  of  patient  endeavor,  of  depriva- 
tion, of  sacrifice,  of  danger,  coupled  with  the  burdens  of  increasing  toil, 
mast,  to  future  generations,  be  a  theme  of  manifold  importance.     The  lit- 
tle log  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  the  log  school-house  and  the  log  church 
formed  the  foundation  of  Indiana's  greatness.    Primitive  a^rioolture,  the 
crude  implements,  the  old-time  corn  huskings,  qniltings,  wool  pickings, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  things  of  the  past.    The  loom  and  the  wheel,  the  home-made 
wares  and  fabrics  are  no  more.     Much  regret  exists  that  the  crude  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  the  wheels  and  looms  of  the  cabin  homes  have  not 
been  preserved.      Greater  regret  will  be  felt  if  we  fail  to  preserve  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  which  should  include  also  all  available  records  of 
courts,  schools,  printing  presses,  churches,  roads,  mills,  mines,  flat  and 
steumboating,  canals,  the  early  railroads,  the  Indian  tribes,  their  removal, 
the  conflicts  with  Indians,  early  hunting  and  fishing,  oar  great  forests,  saw 
millrt — in  short,  everything  connected  with  the  pioneer  associations  of  our 
great  commonwealth. 

We  owe  to  future  generations  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  heroic 
struggle  and  the  conditions  and  environments  which  formed  the  foonda- 
lion  of  our  present  greatness. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  public  press  molds  sentiment  and 
moves  the  people  in  public  enterprise,  I  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  forwarding  of  this  important  work.  The  active 
nid  of  county  commissioners  and  other  local  officials  is  invoked  to  the  end 
that  the  purposes  herein  contemplated  may  be  consummated. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth,  and  of 
the  State  the  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  Governor:  JAMES  A.  MOUNT. 

UNION  B.  HUNT, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[INDIANA  STATE  SEAl] 


HISTORY  OF  A  CLAIM  IN  JONES  COUNTY  IN  1838. 


Major  John  Russ,  a  native  of  Maine,  about  55  years  of 
age,  came  to  Dubuque,  in  May,  1838,  when  a  man  named 
Smith,  wlio  had  been  one  of  a  surveying  party,  told  him  of 
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the  Buffalo  fork  of  the  Wapsipinecon  as  affording  a  fine 
water-privilege,  and  proposed  that  they  should  go  and  see 
the  place.  They  went  thither  on  foot.  Major  Russ  built  a 
cabin  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wapsipinecon  in  the  thick 
timber.  In  the  summer  he  would  wade  into  the  river  at 
night,  and  with  torch  and  gun  obtain  a  supply  of  fish  for 
food.  The  summer  was  extremely  hot.  Major  Russ  and 
Smith  and  another  young  man  who  had  come  to  their  cabin 
died  of  bilious  fever,  which  also  prostrated  two  other  young 
men,  one  with  his  wife  and  child,  who  had  come  to  the  cabin. 
These  recovered  after  being  reduced  almost  to  skeletons  by 
fever  and  ague.  They  were  now  visited  by  Timothy  Davis,*, 
of  Dubuque,  to  whom  the  lady  said  she  had  not  seen  a 
female  face  during  the  whole  sickness  of  the  family. 

In  November,  a  son  of  Major  Russ  came  out  and  sold  his 
father's  interest  to  Gideon  Ford,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
claim  is  the  most  western  that  has  thus  far  been  made  in 
that  part  of  Iowa  Territory.  The  claim  and  mill-privilege 
have  since  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Ford  and  Davis, 
named  above,  and  of  George  H.  Walworth,  of  Alton,  111. 
They  have  erected  a  saw-mill,  which  will  prove  as  great  an 
accommodation  to  the  Territory  doubtless  as  any  other  in  it. 

Mr.  Davis  was  originally  from  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  but 
for  20  years  a  resident  of  St.  Mary's  Landing,  Mo.,  where 
by  enterprise  he  amassed  a  fortune,  which  he  has  invested 
in  Dubuque  and  its  neighborhood,  whither  he  removed  last 
summer.  Mr.  Walworth  was  of  the  gallant  little  band  of 
heroes  who  periled  their  lives  at  Alton  on  the  night  of  the 
memorable  7th  of  November,  1837,  in  defense  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  free  discussion.  Iowa  may  well  be  proud 
of  such  a  citizen. 

We  have  written  this  sketch  from  notes  taken  last  week 
at  Dubuque  to  show  our  eastern  readers  some  of  the  perils 


^Timothy  DaTis,  mentioned  in  the  above  sketch,  was  RepresentatiTe  from  Iowa  in 
the  35th  Confirress,  1857-9 ;  Geo.  H.  Walworth  was  RepresentatiTe  from  Jones  and 
Cedar  counties,  in  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  and  6th  LeffislatiTe  Assembly  of  Iowa  Territory. 
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attending  '*  taking  ap  a  claim  "  in  the  Far  West.  We.  relate 
it  as  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  preemption  rights,  and  to 
undeceive  those  who  entertain  the  idea  that  the  preemption 
system  favors  only  ^Mand-pirates  and  robbers."  It  is  thns 
that  the  frontiers  of  our  country  are  extended  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  way  opened  for  the  advance  of  civilization. 
— Peoria  Register  and  X,  W.  Oazetteer.  Vol.  5.,  -^6.  8., 
May  25,  1839,     Samuel  H.  Davis,  Editor. 


Judge  Williams,  of  Iowa. — This  gentleman,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  great  ve  rsatility  of  talent,  paraded  with  the 
volunteers  of  Bloomington,  Iowa,  and  marched  at  the  head 
playing  the  fife.  The  Judge  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
happy  man.  He  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  attends  scrupulously  to  his  religious  duties.  He 
is,  also,  one  of  the  best  temperance  lecturers  we  ever  heard; 
Judge  of  the  Second  District,  Iowa;  Associate  Jud^  of  the 
Supremo  Court;  a  fine  poet;  a  superior  musician;  fifer  for 
the  Texas  volunteers;  the  tallest  kind  of  a  companion  we 
ever  met  with  at  the  social  board;  and  he  tells  the  best  story 
of  any  humorist  of  the  day. — The  Herald,  Bloomington, 
Iowa.  June  12,  lfi46. 


Crops  in  Iowa. — Our  wheat,  rye  and  oat  crops  have  been 
gath(»re(l.  The  yield  is  as  large  as  usual,  if  not  larger — and 
we  need  h/irdly  add  that  the  ctoi)8  in  Iowa  are  generally  the 
largi'st  in  tho  world.  The  corn  crop  will  be  tremendous. 
*'0h,  this  ruined  country !" — Burliyiyton  Hawk-Eye,  August 
8.  1840. 


The  time  has  passed  when  the  things  that  are  old  can 
hope  to  be  treated  with  respect  merely  because  they  are  old. 
— Rev,  Father  Thurston,  S.  J. 
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assembled  in  the  open  air,  he  delivered  the  address,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  issue  of 
The  Annals. 

When  the  reader  considers  that  only  a  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
news  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Des  Moines,  and  that  telegraph  and  mail 
facilities  were  not  then  employed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  he  will  wonder  how  an  assemblage  such  as  that 
gathered  on  that  occasion  could  have  been  brought 
together;  but  no  event  of  a  more  tragical  nature  had 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  news  of  it  seemed  to  be  carried  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  every  person  of  whatever  class  was  im- 
bued with  the  sense  of  his  or  her  own  personal  loss  as 
though  bereaved  of  a  dearly  loved  kinsman.  When 
Mr.  Palmer  reached  his  own  residence  with  the  news 
of  this  national  calamity,  the  Irish  serving-maid  in  his 
household  manifested  her  profound  grief  in  sobs  and  tears 
as  inconsolablv  as  if  she  had  lost  one  of  her  own  familv. 
And  the  scene  of  sorrow  enacted  in  this  household  was 
also  repeated  in  many  a  home  in  the  City  of  Des 
Moines  and  its  imun^diate  surroundings.  A  third  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  that  memorable  assemblage  in 
the  Capital  City,  and  yet  the  memory  of  it  among  those 
who  were  present  will  linger  with  them  vividly  until  the 
end  of  their  da  vs. 


GEN.  NATHANIEL   LYON. 


The  fact  that  this  brave  soldier  fell  while  leading  the 
First  Iowa  Infantry  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo., 
will  always  endear  his  memory  to  the  people  of  our  State. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  merit  of  the  paper  it- 
self, we  are  glad  to  publish  in  the  present  number  of  The 
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Annals,  the  late  Dr.  William  A  Hammond's  very  interest- 
ing "  Kecollections  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon."  They 
served  several  years  in  the  same  command  in  the  old  reg- 
ular army,  before  the  civil  war,  but  mostly  at  Fort  Riley, 
a  frontier  post  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Kansas.  Dr. 
Hammond  was  then  a  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  1st  lieu- 
tenant, while  Lyon,  who  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
had  reached  the  grade  of  Captain.  Dr.  Hammond  gives  a 
striking  analysis  of  the  character,  high  qualities  and 
marked  idiosyncracies  of  this  illustrious  soldier.  The 
Doctor,  as  is  well  known,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished specialists  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and 
brain,  and  therefore  thoroughly  qualified  to  understand  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  such  a  man  as  Lyon — and  doubtless 
better  qualified  to  write  of  him  a  third  of  a  century  after 
the  soldier's  death.  Our  late  Governor  Cyrus  C.  Carpen- 
ter made  the  acquaintance  of  Capt.  Lyon  at  Sioux  City, 
in  1856.  They  stopped  several  days  at  the  same  primitive 
hotel,  where  their  rooms  were  only  separated  by  a  rough 
board  partition.  So  far  as  his  acquaintance  extended 
Governor  Carpenter  bore  the  same  testimony  to  Lyon's 
personal  peculiarities  and  views  upon  the  great  questions 
then  before  the  country  as  that  so  lucidly  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Hammond. 

In  order  that  these  pages  may  show  how  the  hero  died,  we 
extract  the  following  from  L.  D.  Ingersoll's  "  Iowa  and 
the  Kebellion,"  (pp.  27-28),  a  work  of  very  considerable 
merit,  but  which  has  long  been  out  of  print: 

It  was  while  the  contest  (battle  of  Wilson^s  Creek,  Mo.,  Aug.  10,  1861) 
was  thus  fiercely  raging,  that  the  Iowa  First  won  the  dying  admiration  of 
their  beloved  general,  and  imperishable  renown.  The  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune^  who  witnessed  the  engagement,  says:  **  When  the 
First  Iowa  came  up  to  the  front  it  was  in  splendid  order  and  with  a  firm 
tread.  The  Missouri  First  had  been  almost  overpowered,  were  almost  ex- 
hausted from  the  severe  fighting  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  over 
two  hours,  and  had  they  not  been  relieved  must  soon  have  fallen  before 
the  fourth  body  of  fresh  troops  brought  against  them.  The  lowas  and 
Eansans  now  came  upon  the  stage  of  action,  and  right  well  did  they  fight. 
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The  former  fouf^ht  like  tigers,  stood  firm  fts  trees,  and  sared  ns  from  atter 
and  overwhelming  defeat.    Qen.  Ljon  saw  their  indomitable  perseverance 
and  bravery,  and  with  almost  his  last  breath  praised  their    behavior  in 
glowing  tcrmrt.     Major  Porter  was  all  along  the  line,  cheering  his  men 
forward,  even  when  bullets  fell  like  hail,  and  scores  were  dropping  aU 
around  him.    Companies  B,  ander  Lieatenant  Graham;  C,  Captain  Mason, 
who  was  killed  soon  after  entering  into  action;  F,  Captain  Wise;  H,    Cap- 
tain Gottschalk;  I,  Captain,  afterwards  Major  General,  Herron,  and  K, 
Captain  Cook,  were  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight.    The  three  latter  were 
afterwards  placed  in  ambush  by  Captain  Granger  of  the  regnlars.     Lijing 
down  close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  waited  for  another  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  retake  their  position.    On  they  came,in  overwhelming  nambers. 
Not  a  breath  was  heard  among  the  lowaa  till  their  enemies  came  within 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  when  they   poored   the  contents  of  their  Minie 
muskets  into  the  enemy  and  rented  them,  though  suffering  terribly  them- 
selves at  the  same  time.    Two  Kansas  companies  afterwards  did  the  aame 
thing  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  repulsed  a  vigorous  attack  of  the  enemy. 

**Lyon  now  desired  the  men  to  prepare  to  make  a  bayonet  charge 
immediately  after  delivering  their  next  fire,  and  the  lowas  at  onee  offered 
to  go,  and  asked  for  a  leader.  On  came  the  enemy.  No  time  could  be 
lost  to  select  a  leader.  *  I  will  lead  you,*  exclaimed  Lyon, '  come  on,  brave 
men,'  and  with  an  unnatural  glare  in  his  eyes,  he  had  about  placed  him- 
self in  the  van  of  the  lowas,  while  Gen.  Sweeney  took  a  similar  position  to 
lead  on  a  portion  of  the  Kansas  troops  when  the  enemy  eame  only  near 
enough  to  discharge  their  pieces,  and  retired  before  the  destructive  fire  of 
our  men.     Before  the  galling  fire  from  the  enemy  fell  the  brave  General 

Lyon The  regiment  lost  in  this  engagement, in  killed, 

wounded  and  missing,  155  men." 

I'pon  in(|uiring  of  the  War  Department  concerning  the 
presence  of  Capt.  Lyon  at  Sioux  City  in  its  early  days  we  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: 

Wab  Depabtment,  Adjutant  Genebal'b  Officb,  Washington. 

May  14,  1900. 

Dear  Mr.  Aldrich: 

I  have  your  note  of  the  11th  instant,  regarding  Captain  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  and  replying  thereto  I  beg  to  8ay  that  it  appears  from  the  records 
that  Captain  Lyon  left  his  company  June  19,  1866,  for  duty  as  Judge 
Advocate  of  a  general  court-martial  held  at  the  Dragoon  oamp  near  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  where  he  arrived,  but  how  long  he  remained  is  not  of  record. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Cabtkb, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT. 


Every  lover  of  books  and  libraries  who  has  noticed  the 
trend  of  events  must  have  viewed  with  pride  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  libraries  throughout  our  State  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Several  causes  have  brought  this  about,  as  the 
increased  general  knowledge  of  books  and  their  uses,  the 
necessities  constantly  arising  for  their  use,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  good  reading  in  homes  and  in 
schools  for  works  of  reference.  Then,  we  have  fortunately 
had  several  people  in  Iowa  who  were  constantly  urging  the 
formation  of  libraries  tfnd  doing  all  in  their  power  to  create 
a  love  of  books.  Among  these  we  always  take  pleasure  in 
naming  Mrs.  Ada  North  ( now  deceased)  for  ten  years  State 
Librarian,  and  nearly  an  equal  period  Librarian  of  the  State 
University,  who  often  wrote  ably  and  convincingly  upon  this 
favorite  theme;  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  first  territorial 
librarian,  and  the  founder  of  the  great  Masonic  library  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  who  has  often  written  and  spoken  in  this  be- 
half, and  Capt.  W.  H.  Johnston  of  Fort  Dodge,  who  was 
lately  rewarded  for  his  arduous  and  effective  work  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  President  of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission. 
And  "  there  are  others  "  who  have  rendered  quieter  but  none 
the  less  eflBcient  service  in  this  direction.  It  has  also  come 
to  be  known  that  there  is  no  direction  in  which  men  who 
have  been  blessed  with  fortunes  can  so  sensibly  bestow  their 
accumulations,  when  their  lives  are  nearing  their  close,  as  in 
the  foundation  of  libraries.  There  are  already  many  con- 
spicuous instances  of  this  kind,  as  in  Webster  City,  Fort 
Dodge,  Grinnell,  Boone,  Des  Moines,  Fairfield,  Davenport, 
Burlington — and  doubtless  many  more.  Others  will  follow 
these  splendid  examples.  Another  most  encouraging  result 
of  this  movement  is  the  greater  liberality  of  our  state  legis- 
latures in  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
rendering  it  easier  for  those  so  disposed  to  proceed  with  these 
good  works.     Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subjec  t 
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but  from  what  has  already  been  accomplished  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  next  decade  will  witness  an  increase  in 
libraries  and  library  interests  in  Iowa  which  has  had  no 
precedent  in  the  past.  This  will  be  an  ample  reward  for 
those  modest  but  persistent  workers  who  have  kept  their 
faces  steadily  to  the  front,  even  from  the  days  of  small 
things  when  progress  seemed  almost  imperceptible. 


THE  POCKET  GOPHER. 


This  little  rodent  ( Oeomys  biirsaritts)  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  the  animals  which  originally  existed  in  our  State. 
While  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  becomes  extinct  in 
Iowa,  our  observations  lead  us  to  believe  that  its  nambers 
are  yearly  diminishing.  This  is  due  to  many  causes,  the 
chief  of  which  mav  be  the  fact  that  all  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  have  been  changed  by  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. Then,  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  injurious  to  meadows 
and  often  to  fruit  trees.  It  piles  up  heaps  of  earth  and 
gravel  in  the  meadows,  especially  the  clover  fields,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  mowing  machines,  saying  nothing  of 
the  hay  destroyed,  and  it  often  eats  away  the  roots  of  orchard 
trees.  A  tree  will  occasionally  fall  to  the  ground  when 
examination  will  show  that  its  roots  have  all  been  devoured 
by  the  pocket  gopher.  The  damage  thus  caused  leads  many 
farmers  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  poison  or  by  shooting 
tbem.  These  little  animals  are  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  but 
thicker  and  much  more  solidly  built.  "They  are  character- 
ized by  the  enormous  external  cheek  pouches  lined  with 
fur,  not  communicating  with  the  mouth,  and  extending  in 
some  cases  along  the  neck  as  far  as  the  shoulders.**  They 
have  powerful  fore  limbs  and  strong  claws  with  which  they 
do  a  vast  deal  of  digging  under  ground.  Their  jaws  and 
teeth  are  also  so  strong  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  handle  one  of  them.     Many  years  ago  the  writer 
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heard  the  late  Granville  Berkley,  the  pioneer  lawyer  of 
Webster  county,  which  then  included  the  county  of  Hamil- 
ton, relate  an  interesting  incident  concerning  these  animals. 
A  great  flood  came  in  the  Boone  and  Des  Moines  rivers 
sometime  in  the  fifties — possibly  the  memorable  one  of  1851. 
The  rivers  rose  so  high  as  to  flood  the  little  promontory  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  leaving  a  large  gopher 
mound  near  the  point  completely  surrounded  by  water.  The 
flood  drove  out  of  their  holes  a  dozen  or  more  gophers,  hud- 
dling them  together  as  the  waters  rose  higher  and  higher. 
The  animals  became  infuriated  and  soon  began  a  deadly 
fight  among  themselves.  The  more  powerful  easily  killed  the 
weaker  ones,  and  at  last  but  one  was  left,  and  it  was  so  bit- 
ten that  it  speedily  died.  Mr.  Berkley's  vivid  description 
of  this  gopher  fight  was  always  listened  to  with  much  inter- 
est and  accepted  as  true.  While  a  most  unusual  incident  it 
seemed  quite  probable  to  those  who  knew  something  of  the 
habits  of  the  pocket  gopher. 


THE  FLOYD  MONUMENT. 


The  Floyd  Monument  Association,  the  headtjuarters 
of  which  is  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  a  meml>ership  ex- 
tending to  several  other  states,  has  btjen  t?arnefltly  work- 
ing for  several  years  to  secure  the  (irecticiu  of  a  fitting 
monument  at  the  grave  of  Hergc^ant  (-harles  Floyd,  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exi>edition,  who  wjih  buried  just  bt»low 
that  city,  August  20,  1S04.  Many  faetn  have  contributed 
to  render  this  pioneer  grave  oim  of  the  most  nt)te(l  locali- 
ties within  the  limitH  ot  tin*  LoiiiHiana  Purchase,  and  for 
several  years  there  has  h<H»n  a  ^rowln^  Heniiun^it  in  favor 
of  the  erection  of  this  monunuMit.  Th^i  subject  waH  treat- 
ed at  some  length  in  the  2(1  vn|iun«i  of  Ihe  present  series 
of  The  Annals  (pp,  JJOfi  lilJ),  by  Hon.  Oeorge  W. 
Wakefield  of  Sioux    City.      TUni    nriU'U^    fully    Hets    forth 
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the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Association  and  the  results  which  it  hoped  to  aocomplish. 
Hon.  George  D.  Perkins  of  Woodbury  county,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  Congress,  secured  an  appropriation  of 
85,(>00  to  Ix?  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  Monument. 
At  the  recent  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature,  Hon.  E.  H. 
Hubl^ard,  a  resident  of  Sioux  City,  and  State  Senator, 
secured  the  {mssage  of  an  act  which  appropriated  $5,000 
to  be  added  to  that  by  Congress.  The  people  of  Sioux 
City  have  acquired  22  acres  of  land  surrounding  Floyd's 
grave,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  beautiful  park.  The 
project  is  thus  amply  provided  for.  The  erection  of  the 
monument  will  go  forward  during  the  present  year  under 
the  8ui)ervision  of  Col.  H.  M.  Chittenden  of  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineers. The  shaft  ^vill  rise  KK)  feet  above  the  surface  and 
will  l)e  visible  for  many  miles  around.  A  large  bronze  tab- 
let suitably  inscrilnHl  will  be  placed  upon  the  die.  The  com- 
pleted monument  will  doubtless  be  dedicated  the  coming 
autumn. 

Credit  is  due  to  several  distinguished  gentlemen  aside 
from  those  named,  for  the  success  of  this  effort.  The  late 
Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  through  his  new  edition  of  the  Expedition 
of  Li'wis  and  Clark,  revived  the  public  interest  in  that  great 
work  of  exploration.  He  also  wrote  the  history  of  the 
present  effort,  which  was  published  in  a  valuable  historical 
pamphlet.  Mr.  John  H.  Charles,  a  most  estimable  gentle- 
man, a  pioneer  who  has  long  resided  at  Sioux  City,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  as  he  has  been  the  most  zealous  and  untiring 
advocate  of  the  erection  of  this  monument.  Messrs.  C.  R. 
Marks  and  Geori^e  W.  Wakefield  of  Sioux  City,  Mitchell 
Vincent  of  Onawa.  Dr.  S.  P.  Yeomans  of  Charles  Citv, 
Prof.  J.  D.  Butler  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  other  gentlemen 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have  given  the  work  a  most 
hearty  support. 

We  are  glad  that  Iowa  thus  takes  another  subst-antinl 
step  in  the  direction  of  honoring  her   pioneers.     Hamilton 
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county — the  pioneer  in  this  peculiar  work  of  erecting  Iowa 
monuments — in  1887,  placed  a  fine  brass  tablet  in  her  new 
court-house  to  the  memory  of  the  Company  which  she  sent 
into  the  Spirit  Lake  Expedition,  and  the  State,  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Frank  D.  Jackson,  erected  an 
imposing  pillar  at  Lake  Okoboji,  in  memory  of  the  settlers 
murdered  by  the  Indians  in  1857  and  of  the  volunteers  who 
hurried  thither  to  relieve  the  survivors  and  bury  the  dead. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  this  grave  of  Charles  Floyd,  the  first 
U.  S.  Soldier  to  lay  down  his  life  within  the  limits  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  shall  be  marked  by  the  magnificent 
shaft  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  but  a  just  recognition 
of  the  interest  which  has  long  been  manifested  by  the  people 
at  large,  and  especially  by  travelers  to  that  portion  of  our 
State. 


UNFINISHED  MEMOIRS. 


During  the  later  years  of  their  useful  and  honored  lives 
the  editor  of  The  Annals  repeatedly  urged  Hon.  George  G. 
Wright,  Hon.  James  Harlan  and  Governor  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood,  to  write  their  recollections  of  men  and  events  in  Iowa. 
Judge  Wright  began  such  a  work,  confining  his  writing  to 
recollections  of  public  men.  Two  of  these,  relating  to  Judge 
Caleb  Baldwin  and  Van  Caldwell,  have  apj^eared  in  The 
Annals.  The  manuscripts  of  several  others  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  his  sons.  Mr.  Harlan,  we  hear  it  stated,  had  written 
several  hundred  pages,  but  had  only  brought  his  narrative 
down  to  1863.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  On  this  matter  Governor 
Kirk  wood  wrote  as  follows: 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Nov.  16, 1888. 
Dbab  Sib:     Yonrs  of  yesterday  rec'd.      I  think  It  probable  I  wlU  com- 
mence this  winter  writing  a  sketch  of  my  life,  and  of  the  changes  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  people  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the  seventy-five 
jears  I  have  lived.    I  do  not  intend  to  publish  this,  but  leave  it  in  mann- 
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script  to  some  one  of  my  blood  relmtiyes  or  my  wife,  to  be  used  as  may  be 
thought  best  after  my  death. 

I  wish  very  much  to  get  copies  of  all  my  messages  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  our  State,  and  of  my  inaugural  addresses;  also  of  my  proclama- 
tions during  the  war.       .....        My  purpose  is  to 

have  them  and  one  or  two  speeches  I  made  in  the  Senate  bound  in  one  yoU 
umo  for  my  family.     Can  you  help  me  to  get  them? 

•  •«•••••  •  • 

Very  truly, 

S.  J.  KiBKWOOD. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  War  Grovemor  never 
carried  out  the  purpose  above  expressed,  though  he  published 
a  few  short  articles.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  each 
of  these  illustrious  lowans  did  not  write  an  autobiography. 
A  world  of  recollections  of  pioneer  men  and  women,  of  legis- 
lators and  soldiers,  filled  their  minds,  and  it  was  often  urged 
that  they  could  per|)etuate  hundreds  of  precious  memories 
which  would  otherwise  perish.  But  death  overtook  them,  as 
so  commonly  happens,  before  they  found  time  for  such  tasks,. 
and  state  history  is  in  consequence  a  great  loser. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  IOWA  BOOKS. 


The  Honoriihlc  John  F.Dillon,  who  is  remembered  in  great  kindness  by 
thout^ands  of  our  people,  hs  a  distingaished  citizen  and  Chief  Justice  of 
our  JState.  though  he  removed  to  New  York  City  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
has  sent  to  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa  a  copy  of  a  privately 
pririteil  volume,  an  excellent  review  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  our 
paj^es.  This  book  was  prepared  and  printed  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Aiiua  Priee  DiUon,  who  perished  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of  the  French  stoam- 
sliip  Bour^ojrne,  July  4, 1898.  This  is  doubtless  the  finest  privately  printed 
work  of  its  elass  thus  far  seen  in  this  country,  no  expense  having  been 
sj>are(l  in  its  preparation.  It  will  only  be  circulated,  however,  as  a  gift  to 
cherislied  friends  and  to  a  few  libraries.  The  review,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tine  etching  of  Mrs.  Dillon,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of 
this  remarkable  volume. 

The  other  work  is  entitled,  "Twenty  Years  in  Europe,"  by  Major  S.  H. 
M.  Byers.  of  Des  Moines,  a  name  well  known  throughout  our  State.  It  is 
finely  printed  and  tastefully  illustrated.  Aside  from  the  portraits,  it  con- 
tains many  exfjuisitely  beautiful  half-tones  from  original  sketches  by  Mrs. 
Byers.  The  book  is  one  of  the  beet  from  the  Major's  prolific  pen,  at  once 
bright,  breezy,  entertaining  and  instructive.  It  contains  many  letters 
from  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  all  of  which  show  that  the  grim  old  soldier 
had  a  most  amiable  and  social  nature  when  once  free  from  '*camps  and 
courts."  The  book  might  well  have  been  named  **The  Record  of  Twenty 
Happy  Years." 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Matt  Pabbott  was  born  at  Schoharie,  New  York,  May  11, 1837;  he  died 
at  the  Sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  whither  he  had  gone  for  medi> 
cal  treatment,  April  21, 1900.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Marie  (Beck) 
Parrott,  natives  of  England,  who  came  to  this  country  in  18Sl3.  They  re- 
sided two  years  in  Albany,  New  York,  before  they  settled  in  Schoharie. 
He  was  the  third  of  ten  children  in  a  family  of  quite  limited  circumstances. 
He  attended  the  district  schools  until  his  tenth  year,  when  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Schoharie  Academy,  where  he  paid  his  tuition  by  sweeping 
the  rooms  and  building  the  fires.  He  remained  in  this  school  three  years 
when  he  entered  the  office  of  The  SehohaHe  Patriot  to  learn  the  trade  of 
printer.  That  was  in  the  days  when  the  apprentices — ^'printer's  devils," 
as  they  were  called — had  to  do  every  species  of  work  from  washing  the 
rollers  and  sweeping  the  office,  to  setting  type,  working  the  hand  presses, 
and  folding  and  mailing  the  papers,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  when  an 
ambitious  boy  of  fair  intellect  and  good  habits  had  completed  his  time,  he 
came  out  an  exceUent  printer,  fully  equipped  for  almost  any  position  in  a 
publishing  house  in  city  or  country.  After  his  four  years  of  country 
printing  office  tuition,  in  what  has  been  often  aptly  called  **the  poor  boy's 
college,"  he  started  out  in  1854,  seeking  employment  as  a  journeyman 
printer.  He  wrought  at  his  trade  for  two  years  when  he  came  West,  stop- 
ping a  short  time  in  Chicago  where  he  worked  on  "Long  John"  Went- 
worth*s  Chicago  Democrat.  August,  1857,  found  him  working  upon  The 
JEvening  News  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  A  little  later  he  connected  himself  with 
the  well-remembered  publishihg  firm  of  Luse,  Lane  &.  Co.,  in  that  city,  who 
were  then  bringing  out  that  now  rare  historical  work  the  Debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1857.  He  was  also  employed  a  short  time 
on  The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  But  in  December,  1857,  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  The  Eureka^  at  Anamosa,  with  C.  L.  D.  Crook  well,  who  afterwards 
sold  his  interest  to  Edmund  Booth.  In  1862  he  retired  from  The  Eureka^ 
and  started  The  Advocate  at  Morris,  Illinois,  an  enterprise  which  did  not 
prove  successful.  Returning  to  Iowa,  he  settled  in  Waterloo,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  J.  Smart,  and  purchased  The  Reporter^  with 
which  he  was  connected  until  the  end  of  his  life.  James  L.  Girton  and  L. 
P.  Sherman  were  at  different  times  partners  with  him,  but  he  became  sole 
owner  of  the  establishment  in  1883.  His  two  sons,  William  L.  and  Louis 
G.,  were  admitted  as  partners  soon  afterwards,  the  firm  becoming  Matt 
Parrott  &  Sons.  Mr.  Parrott  was  three  times  elected  state  binder,  his 
service  extending  from  May  1, 1879,  to  January  23,  1884.  He  served  three 
terms  as  mayor  of  Waterloo,  and  eight  years  as  state  senator.  He  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1895.  For  this  service  he  was  most  admir- 
ably fitted,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  wide  and  varied  intelligence,  his 
spirit  of  judicial  fairness,  but  by  his  experience  as  a  senator.  The  State 
senate  never  had  a  better  presiding  officer.  He  became  a  candidate  for 
governor  in  1897,  and  at  one  time  his  nomination  seemed  well-nigh  as- 
sured. That  he  would  have  given  the  State  a  wise,  conservative,  able  and 
honest  administration  was  confidently  believed  by  his  thousands  of  friends. 
But  the  convention  of  his  party  decided  otherwise,  and  while  he  loyally  ac- 
cepted its  decree,  it  was  feared  that  his  disappointment  over  that  result 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  his  physical  decline.  Ho  was  a  man  of  such 
probity  and  purity  of  character  that  the  breath  of  slander  never  touched 
him.  He  acted  in  his  business  relations  and  in  political  life  with  rare 
conscientiousness,  leaving  a  record  which  is  without  blot  or  stain.  He 
had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  many 
years  and  his  name  is  a  prominent  one  in  the  annals  of  Iowa  Masonic  his- 
tory.     He  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Historical 
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Department  of  Iowa,  for  as  editor,  senator,  and  lieutenant -gorer nor,  he 
earnestly  supported  the  work  from  its  commencement. 

Geoboe  S.  Smith  was  born  in  Canton,  Mass.,  Julj  18,  1826;  he  died  at 
Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  Feb.  2, 19C0.  During  his  early  boyhood  his  parents  re- 
moved to  North  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  settling  on  a  rocky  hillside  farm,  where 
George  grew  to  manhood.  He  attended  the  winter  schools  in  his  district 
and  two  termd  at  an  academy  in  an  adjoining  town.  After  some  consider- 
able experience  as  a  merchant's  clerk  at  North  Charlestown,  he  came  west 
and  Bettled  in  Rockton,  111.  Here  he  embarked  in  merchandising  and  was 
also  a  partner  in  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  business  in  Dubuque, 
lown.  This  enterprise,  however,  did  not  proTe  successful  and  was  discon- 
tinued. He  then  went  to  Webster  City,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
land  business  with  Kendall  Young,  L.  L.  Treat,  and  his  broUier,  Cyrus 
Smith.  One  of  their  enterprises  was  the  laying  out  of  the  town  of  Irving- 
ton,  on  a  most  beautiful  site  a  few  miles  south  of  Algona,  about  the  year 
1857.  They  made  considerable  improvements  at  this  point,  but  the  town 
of  Algona  had  acquired  such  a  start  that  the  Irvington  enterprise  had  to 
be  abandoned.  After  this,  Mr.  Smith  became  a  trayeling  man  for  a  wbole- 
Hale  house  in  Chicago,  and  was  for  a  time  very  suooessfuL  During  the 
ten  years  he  was  so  employed  he  made  investments  in  real  estate  in  Chica- 
go and  Colorado,  the  most  of  which  proved  highly  remunerative.  He  also 
became  a  large  land  owner  in  the  vicinity  of  Renwick,  Humboldt  county, 
Iowa.  After  thin  business  career,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  In  New 
Hampshire  where  he  was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  also  represen- 
tative and  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1896  he  returned  to  Webster 
City  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  He  then  remored  to  Fort  Payne, 
Ala.,  where  he  resided  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was  a  prominent 
and  honored  pioneer  resident  of  Webster  City,  taking  an  actlTe  part  in 
local  affairs.  A  good  and  true  man  in  every  relation  in  life,  he  deserves  to 
be  remembered  among  the  early  settlers  of  northwestern  Iowa. 

Henbietta  Sicabtab,  familiarly  known  as  "Aunt  Hetty  Coleman,**  died  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  March  12,  19()0.  She  was  horn  some  eighty  years  ago,  in  a 
camp  of  the  Stock  bridge  Indians,  at  Stockbridgc,  Conn.  Her  father  was  of 
mix  oil  French  and  Indian  blood  and  her  mother  a  squaw.  When  she  was 
but  three  years  old  her  mother  was  killed  by  accident,  and  Henrietta  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  and  MrA.  Coleman,  who  then  resided  at  Hart- 
ford. The  Coleinans  removed  to  this  State  in  1863  and  settled  at  Mont- 
rose, Lee  county.  After  the  death  of  her  foster-mother,  Mrs.  Coleman,  sev- 
eral years  later.  Henrietta  resided  at  Keokuk,  whete  she  became  well  and 
favorably  known.  Thf  Gate  City  of  March  16  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
aged  Indian  woman.  She  was  bright  and  intelligent,  an  omnivorous 
reader,  an  interesting  person  to  meet,  though  her  facilities  for  obtaining 
an  education  had  been  very  limited.  She  always  possessed  Indian  traits — 
never  forgetting  a  favor  and  always  resentful  of  ill-treatment.  She  ex- 
celled in  all  home  industries,  such  as  cooking,  sewing  and  other  house- 
wifely work.  Her  memory  of  early  times  in  Iowa  was  bright  and  clear  to 
the  end  of  her  days.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Black  Hawk  and  other 
noted  Indians,  and  loved  the  wild  forest  life  of  her  people  notwithstanding 
she  had  spent  her  days  among  the  whites.  She  joined  the  Presbyterians  in 
early  life  and  remained  a  member  of  that  church  down  to  her  death.  In 
her  old  age  and  reduced  circumstances  Mrs.  A.  W.  Kilbourne  kindly  looked 
after  her  welfare. 


Lobe  Alfobd  was  born  at  Hope,  Maine,  March  8,  1838;  he  died  at  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  March  30,  1900.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Eent^s  Hill 
Seminary,  and  later  entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady.     In  May,  1861, 
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he  enlisted  as  a  prirate  in  tlie  Sixteenth  New  York  Infantry  Viilunteert^ 
The  regiment  went  at  once  to  the  front  and  Mr.  Alford  bore  hi«  |Mirt  iu  lh«> 
Battle  of  Bull  Ron.  He  eeryed  in  xarious  capacitiea — waafi  under  BuUer  at 
New  Orleans — bnt  in  Jane.  1$^,  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  of 
Co.  H.  Eighth  Maine  Infant rj.  He  participated  in  the  capture  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  in  Febmarj,  1863.  During  the  winter  of  18t>8>l  he  aot^l  as 
judge  advocate  at  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head.  In  March,  1864,  he  was  ai>< 
pointed  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  Vodge«^  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  lie 
afterwards  joined  the  Army  of  the  James  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Drary*B  Bluff,  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  and 
various  other  affairs  of  that  year.  His  regiment  was  musterei)  out  (Wto- 
ber  14, 1864,  when  his  military  service  ended.  He  eamo  to  Iowa  iu  1866, 
settled  in  Waterloo,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  soon 
drifted  into  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  house  of  repri^outatlves 
in  1877  and  re-elected  two  years  later,  thus  serving  in  the  seveutoenth  and 
eighteenth  general  assemblies.  In  his  last  session  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  was  an  excellent  presiding  oflUcer,  achieving  a  wide  and 
favorable  reputation  throughout  the  State. 

Abbam  Y.  Stout  was  born  in  Qreene  county,  Illinois,  November  St), 
1841;  he  died  at  his  home  in  Beaver  township,  Qrundy  countv,  Iowa,  March 
28, 1900.  He  removed  to  this  State  in  1869  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  Mr.  Stout  had  been  known  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  Iowa — a  leader  in  the  Orange,  the  Knrm- 
er*s  Alliance  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Ho  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  State  legislature  in  1H79,  and  re-elected  iu 
1881.  He  is  well  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  repre- 
sentatives during  the  four  years  of  his  service.  He  was  ii  delegate  Iu  sev- 
eral of  the  National  Farmers'  Congresses,  and  at  one  sosston  the  Iowa  vice 
president  of  that  body.  Mr.  Stout  served  six  years  as  trustee  of  the  lowu 
Agricultural  College,  of  which  board  he  was  a  progressive  and  Inrtuenttul 
member.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist  Kptscopal  aliuroh, 
especially  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to  ostablish  and  maintain  roUgluUM 
worship — everywhere  active,  UHcful  and  exemplary.  The  papers  of  his 
county  and  throughout  the  State  paid  tributes  of  sincere  respeot  to  his 
memory,  as  also  did  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives. 


Oblando  B.  Aybks  was  born  at  Willoughby,  Ohio.  July  36, 1HH6(  he  died 
at  San  Diego,  Cal..  March  27,  liKK),  whi^re  he  had  bmm  stopning  lii  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  health.  He  was  educated  at  Kuoi  (/'olii^ge  and  studied 
law  at  Qalesburg.  Admitted  to  practice  at  (ialesburg  in  JH54,  he  eame  to 
Iowa  the  following  year,  settling  at  Knoxville.  He  biieamit  a  law  partiMir 
of  Oov.  W.  M.  Stone,  remaining  with  him  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Bebellion.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  partnership  was  resuttied  and 
continued  until  Col.  Stone  was  ele(;ted  govi^rnor.  At  one  time  MaJ,  H,  (U 
Curtis  of  Atlantic  was  a  member  of  the  i\rm.  Judge  Ayres  retired  from 
this  business  connection  up€>n  his  ele<*tion  ns  Judge  of  the  Fifth  llistriet 
in  1886.  He  served  in  this  p</sition  four  y«tars.  At  the  eiplratlon  of 
this  service  he  removed  to  Ues  Moines  to  take  the  presldefMiy  of  the  Htate 
Insurance  company.  About  five  years  ago  li«?  resigned  and  fonit^i  a  law 
partnership  with  his  i^m  W.  H.  Ayres  and  I),  (*,  Woodiii,  l^asi  sutoioer  his 
health  l>egan  to  fail,  doubtlees  li$«illrig  to  a  slight  strobe  of  paralysis  froio 
which  he  gradually  failed  until  t^ie  end  eamn,  fie  was  long  pfofiiin^ffit  uttH 
widely  known  in  politics  and  business  affairs. 

A.  L.  (ymuHBr  was  born  at  |>«*rfl*M,  Ml<'higan,  J*Ji«e  A,  Ul7{  Im  died  at 
OkotM>jS.  Iowa,  Kay  IM.  lUtHK  He  ttuUttmi  i\m  f;nion  army  at  iUm  age  of 
16  and  wtTTtd  to  the  end  */1  the  war     Among  the  evente  t^  his  imstf  )tf« 
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he  marched  with  Sherman  '*from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea/'  He  read  law  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  after  his  return  to  ciyil  life,  anbseqaentlj  practicing 
in  Missouri  and  Michigan.  In  1872  he  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  at  Em- 
metsbnrg.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  bnsinesB  men  of  North- 
western Iowa.  He  met  with  some  serious  reverses,  bat  was  rapidlj  re- 
trieving his  losses  when  overtaken  by  the  disease  which  ended  his  oaefnl 
and  active  life.  He  was  chosen  mayor  of  Emmetsburg  in  1886.  The  PcUo 
Alto  Reporter  said  of  him:  **Mr.  Ormsby  was  a  splendid  citizen  in  every 
way.  He  was  a  public  spirited  man  and  always  contributed  liberally  to 
every  good  cause,  and  any  cause  that  had  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  Emmetsburg  or  Palo  Alto  county  found  always  a  cham- 
pion in  him  and  a  liberal  contribution  from  his  pocketbook.' 


>» 


John  Leonard  was  born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  August  20, 1825;  he  died 
at  Wintersct,  Iowa,  March  23,  1900.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm,  attending 
the  common  schools  and  Qranville  Seminary.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  1852.  He  removed  to  Winterset  the 
following  year  and  resided  in  that  town  until  his  death.  He  had  held  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  and  after  coming  to  Winterset, 
was  chosen  district  attorney.  In  1873  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District,  which  position  he  filled  four  years.  But  it  was  as  a 
practicing  lawyer  that  Judge  Leonard  became  beat  known  throughout 
Southwestern  Iowa.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Baptist  church  for  many 
years,  and  a  liberal  giver  to  that  organization  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  bar  of  his  county  adopted  resolutions  of  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory and  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body. 


Henby  W.  Everest  was  born  at  North  Hudson,  New  York,  May  10, 
1831;  he  died  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  May  4,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  Beth- 
any and  Oberlin  Colleges,  Ohio.  After  hi8  college  days  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  teaching.  After  successful  work  in  several  colleges 
he  was  called  to  Drake  University  some  ten  years  ago,  where  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Bible  Department.  He  was  a  schoolmate  at  one  time 
with  the  late  President  Oarfield,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  statesman's  immediate  youthful  associates.  He  had  be- 
come widely  known  as  an  author,  having  published  "The  Divine  Denom- 
ination— A  Text  Book  of  Christian  Evidence,"  "Science  and  Pedagogy  of 
Ethics"  and  "Higher  Education." 


John  Hamilton  Dbake  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  July  5,  1828;  he 
died  nt  Chicago,  May  27,  liXX).  The  deceased  was  a  brother  of  Ex-Governor 
Francis  M.  Drake  of  Iowa.  His  family  removed  to  Fort  Madison  in  the 
year  1837,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  receiving  but  the  limited  educa- 
tion which  could  be  acquired  in  the  home  schools  of  that  day.  He  settled  in 
Drakeville,  Davis  county,  where  he  entered  into  business  as  a  merchant,  in 
which  he  contined  until  1885.  He  then  removed  to  Albia,  where  he  after- 
ward resided  and  became  a  banker.  He  was  a  wealthy  and  respected  citi- 
zen, and  one  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  members  of  the  Christian 
church  of  this  State,  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  his  distinguished  brother  in 
religious  and  educational  work. 

JosKPH  Cbameb  was  horn  in  Strasburg,  Pa.,  April  22,  1813;  he  died  at 
Clarinda,  Iowa.  April  7,  1900.  He  settled  at  Clarinda  in  1857,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  He  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Fourth  Indiana  In- 
fantry in  the  Mexican  war,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  went 
to  the  front  as  captain  of  Co.  K,  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  remained 
in  the  service  two  years,  having  in  the  meantime  been  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  major.    He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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church  for  seventy  years.  He  filled  all  offices  open  to  laymen  with  energy, 
faithfulness  and  great  liberality.  "His  life  leaves  a  fragrance  of  Christian 
love  to  abide  with  his  family  and  friends.** 

Abnsb  Davison  was  born  near  Cooperstown,  New  York,  January  3, 
1820;  he  died  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  May  17,  1900.  Mr.  Davison  was  edu- 
cated at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1845.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  Coming  west  in  1854  he  settled 
at  Davenport  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  early  won  a  place  among 
the  first  lawyers  of  central  Iowa.  He  had  as  partners  Hon.  James  T.  Lane, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Lane,  and  Mr.  True,  another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Scott  county  bar.  He  only  retired  from  active  business  the  first  of  the 
present  year,  after  he  had  passed  his  80th  birthday. 

John  E.  Eubtz  was  born  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1817;  he  died  at  Lis- 
bon, Iowa,  May  14, 1900.  Mr.  Kurtz  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Linn 
county  in  1848,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Lisbon,  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  that  region.  He  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  that  county  in  the  general  assembly  of  1856 — the  last  session  in 
Iowa  City.  He  was  active  and  energetic  in  business  life  until  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Lisbon  Herald  of  May  17,  1900,  contained  an  elaborate  and  ap- 
propriate biographical  sketch  and  a  fine  portrait  of  "Father  Kurtz,"  the 
pioneer  settler  of  the  town. 

John  S.  Bbigos  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  in  1839;  he  died  at  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska,  May  31,  1900.  He  was  the  son  of  Ansel  Briggs,  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa.  We  have  few  particulars  concerning  his  life, 
except  that  he  settled  at  Omaha  in  1856,  where  he  was  long  connected  with 
the  newspaper  press.  This  veteran  printer-publisher  issued  the  first  di- 
rectory of  the  city  of  Omaha.  A  pioneer  settler  of  that  locality,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  laying  out  the  city  and  starting  it  upon  its  marvelous 
career  of  progress  and  development. 


William  Wilson  was  born  in  Concord,  Pa.,  February  8,  1820;  he  died 
at  Keota  Iowa,  March  22,  1900.  Mr.  Wilson  came  west  in  1854  and  settled 
at  Washington,  Iowa,  where  he  resided  the  most  of  the  years  afterward. 
The  Press  speaks  of  him  as  an  intelligent  and  highly  estimable  man — '*in 
religion  a  United  Presbyterian,  but  a  very  liberal  one;  in  politics  a  Demo- 
crat; in  social  life  a  citizen  of  the  world,  affable  with  all."  This  pioneer 
settler  was  elected  State  senator  in  1875,  serving  the  regular  term  of  four 
years. 


William  A.  Mobbison  was  born  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  March  10, 
1838;  he  died  at  Iowa  City,  June  5,  1900.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Iowa  in  1854,  when  they  settled  on  a  farm  near  Marshalltown.  They  after- 
ward removed  to  Johnson  county  in  1879,  where  he  engaged  in  business. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  that  busy  town,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  four  years  and  as  mayor  two  years.  He  was 
also  connected  with  the  old  State  Bank  at  Iowa  City. 

J.  M.  Slosson  was  horn  in  New  York,  May  19, 1835;  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Kensett  township,  Worth  county,  lown.  March  29,  1900.  Mr.  Slosson 
was  an  early  and  prosperous  settler  of  Worth  county,  owning  a  finely  cul- 
tivated farm  of  600  acres.  He  was  electe  1  as  an  independent  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature  in  1887,  serving  the  following  ses- 
sion. During  recent  years  his  failing  health  withdrew  him  from  public 
4i£Fair8. 
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RoBBBT  Habpkb  wa8  born  in  Franklin  conntj,  Indiana,  Angnat  17, 18S0; 
he  died  at  Fairfield.  Iowa.  Maj  15. 1900.  He  aettied  in  Boehanan  iownahip* 
JeiferffOQ  county,  in  1852.  but  removed  to  Fairfield  In  1876.  Mr.  Harper  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  had  a  large  aoqoaintanee  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Jefferson  county  by  whom  he  waa  highlj  eateemed. 


AN  IOWA  ARMY  NURSE. 


Boon  after  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmjer,  Hon.  €toorgo 
D.  Perkins,  of  The  Sioux  City  Journal,  made  the  following  mention  of  that 
illastrious  woman: 

"She  belonged  to  Iowa  during  the  cItII  war.  She  waa  a  leader  among 
Iowa  women  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  aanltary  anppliea  for 
soldiers  in  the  Held.  I  was  a  member  of  Co.  B,  Thirty-first  Iowa,  and  aoon 
after  our  regiment  reached  Helena,  Arkansas,  I  waa  taken  Tiolently  ilL 
Our  camp  was  utterly  destitute  of  hospital  supplies.  The  boya  had  flied. 
me  up  as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  in  the  winter  seaaon  and  the  rain  fell 
almost  inceHsantly.  The  boys  gathered  leaves  and  dried  them  and  made  a 
bed  for  me.  My  soldier  overcoat  was  my  pillow.  In  this  situation,  too 
weak  to  move  more  than  my  eyes  and  fingers,  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  fonnd  me. 
She  was  just  spying  out  the  ground.  She  talked  with  mb  in  aneh  aeheery 
way,  and  when  she  left  she  said  that  in  a  few  days  th^y  would  liaTe  me  In 
better  shape.  I  do  not  remember  all  that  followed,  but  I  do  remember 
that  one  day  soon  after  her  vitdt  a  real  pillow  took  the  plaoe  of  my  oto^ 
coat  under  my  head.  I  was  weak  at  the  time,  and  I  may  aa  well  confaM 
that  I  inritantly  began  to  moisten  it  with  tears.  Of  conrae,  thia  la  only  one 
small  incident  in  the  army  work  of  Annie  Wittenmyer;  but  It  ia  enough  to 
enshrine  her  in  my  sacred  memory.** 


OLD  LETTERS. 


ExjccDTiYs  Omcs, 

BUBLTNOTON,  lOWA,  NOT.  11,  1846. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  granting  certain  laudato  the 
Territory  of  Iowa.*'  otc,  approved  July  8, 184t>,  I  have  this  day  appointed 
Jesse  Williams,  Josiah  H.  Konnoy  and  Kobert  Cook,  Esquires,  agenta  to 
sek'Ct  the  lands  thorein  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dea  Molnea 
river,  in  this  Territorv. 

Any  information  or  instructions  whi^'h  may  be  deemed  proper  or  called 
for  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  these  lands  should  be  communicated  at 
an  early  day.  Coninmnieations  on  this  subject  should  be  addreaaed  to 
Jesse  Williams,  Esq.,  at  Iowa  City. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  ob't  serv't, 

Hon.  R.  J.  Walkeb.  Jamsb  CXiAau. 

Secretary  of  Treasury. 


BrKLIN'GTON,  lOWA,  NoT.  1, 1867. 

Sir:  It  is  ini])ossil>lc  to  give  satit*factory  replies  to  the  questiona pro- 
pounded in  yours  of  the  0th  ultimo. 

The  railroad  companies  are  not  retjuired  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
make  returnR  tr>  any  department  of  the  State  government,  hence  I  hare  no 
means  of  making  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  capital  atock, 
debts,  income,  etc.,  of  the  several  companies  in  this  State. 

Your  obdt.  servt., 
Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Jamib  W.  Oazxaa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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JUDGE  GEORGE  G.  WRIGHT. 


BY  HON.  B.  F.  GUE.* 


The  following  article  has  been  extracted  from  a  paper  read  by  the 
writer  at  the  reanion  of  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers*  Association  of  Iowa,  held 
at  Des  Moines  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1898.  A  paragraph  has  been 
added  to  include  a  mention  of  Mrs.  Wright  who  died  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1897. 

George  G.  Wright  is  a  name  which  for  half  a  century 
has  been  familiar  to  the  public  in  our  State,  and  for  forty 
years  has  been  as  widely  known,  and  as  intimately  associated 
with  Iowa  progress  and  its  current  history,  as  any  in  her 
long  roll  of  honored  public  officials.  All  the  mature  years 
of  a  long  and  busy  life  were  passed  in  this,  the  land  of  his 
choice.  His  father,  John  Wright,  died  at  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  in  1825,  when  his  son  George  G.  was  but  five  years 
of  age.  At  sixteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  State  University, 
and  graduated  in  1839.  His  oldest  brother,  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  was  then  a  rising  young  lawyer,  located  at  Rockville, 
where  George  entered  his  office,  and  began  his  law  studies. 
His  brother  was  elected  to  congress  four  years  later,  serving 
three  terms,  was  governor  of  the  state  two  terms,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  Prussia. 


^'Benjamin  F.  Que  was  bom  in  New  Baltimore,  Greene  county,  New  York, 
Beeember  2S,  1828.  His  mother  was  of  English  and  bis  father  of  French  Huguenot 
detMDt.  The  family  remoTed  to  Farmington,  Ontario  county,  where  he  pas^  his 
ehUdhood  and  youth.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Canandaigua 
Academy.  He  came  west  in  1852,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Liberty  township,  Scott  coun- 
tgr.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Republican  State  convention  which  was  held  at 
Iowa  Olty  in  February,  188d.  He  serred  two  terms  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Representa- 
three  (1868-*60),  and  four  years  (18e2-'«6)  in  the  State  Senate.  Removing  to  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  in  1864,  he  engaged  for  some  years  in  journalism,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Qoreraor.  Pretident  Grant  appointed  him  Pension  Agent  at  Des  Moines,  and  he  was 
tmvpoinUd  by  President  Hayes.    He  now  (1900)  resides  in  Des  Moines. 
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George  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  started  for  the  new  territory  of  Iowa.  It 
was  a  long  trip  down  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  np 
the  Mississippi  by  steamboat,  and  across  the  wild  prairie  by 
stage  coach,  to  the  new  frontier  town  of  Keosanqna,  which 
had  been  platted  three  years  before.  A  few  log  booses  bad 
been  erected,  and  it  had  just  been  made  the  county  seat  of 
Van  Buren  county.  But  one  term  of  court  had  been  held  in 
the  little  log  village,  and  it  was  a  most  unpromising  place  in 
which  to  make  a  living  by  law  practice.  But  at  twenty  a  young 
man  is  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  and  this  ^^Hoosier"  youth 
could  see  in  the  not  distant  future  visions  of  fame  and  for- 
tune awaiting  the  studious,  energetic  law  student,  who  was 
willing  to  work  and  wait.  From  the  start  young  Wright 
won  friends  by  his  genial  manners,  his  cordial  ways,  his  hope- 
ful disposition  and  studious  habits.  Two  years  after  his 
arrival  he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  for  prosecuting  at- 
tornev,  and  elected. 

Joseph  A.  Wright,  the  older  brother,  was  a  staunch  demo- 
crat, but  George  G.  was  a  whig,  and  also  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics.  In  1848  he  was  nominated  by  bis  party 
for  State  Senator,  and  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
He  soon  won  recognition  as  an  able  legislator,  and  was  in 
1850  made  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  which  resulted  in  the  code  of  1851. 

Judge  Robert  Sloan,  of  Keosauqua,  an  old  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Judge  Wright,  thus  speaks  of  the  lawyers  he  met 
in  legal  conflicts  as  a  young  man  just  entering  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  1841 : 

At  this  first  of  the  courts  where  his  name  appean  as  trantaotin^  legal 
business  there  were  present:  Hugh  T.  Reid,  R.  Hamphreys,  Alfred  Rich, 
J.  W.  Woods,  Oliver  Wild,  I.  N.  Lewis,  8.  W.  Somen,  David  Rorer, 
James  W.  Qrimes,  H.  W.  Starr  and  J.  C.  Hall.  Judge  Wright  had  six  cases 
at  this  term,  and  from  this  time  the  record  shows  that  his  business  rapidly 
increased,  and  during  the  next  few  years  James  B.  Howell,  J.  C.  Knapp  and 
Augustus  C.  Hall  were  added  to  the  bar. 

My  object  in  giving  the  names  of  those  who  practiced  in  the  Van 
Buren  district  court  is  to  show  the  men  with  whom  he  was  asaooiated  and 
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against  whom  he  had  to  contend  when  he  entered  the  practice.  James  W. 
Grimes,  J.  C.  Hall,  David  Rorer,  Henry  W.  Starr,  N.  H.  Starr,  J.  W.  Woods, 
and  Hugh  T.  Reid,  had  qnitean  extensive  practice  there  until  Iowa  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  mention  of  the  above  names  is  only  necessary 
for  any  one  to  observe  that  they  were  among  the  ablest  lawyers  Iowa  ever 
produced.  When  we  remember  the  age  of  the  Judge,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  his  practice,  it  is  evident  that  he  developed  very  early  the  qualities 
which  afterwards  so  distinguished  him  as  a  jurist  and  advocate. 

In  the  fall  of  1850  he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  of  the 
first  congressional  district,  which  then  embraced  the  south 
half  of  the  State,  for  representative.  Bernhart  Henn  was 
the  democratic  candidate,  and  as  the  district  had  a  clear 
democratic  majority  he  was  elected. 

In  1853,  when  Gen.  George  W.  Jones  was  re-elected  to 
the  United  States  senate,  George  G.  Wright  received  the 
votes  of  the  whig  members  of  the  general  assembly,  though 
he  was  but  33  years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  be- 
come the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  the  State.  In 
1855,  when  but  35  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
supreme  judges,  and  for  fifteen  years  served  the  State  in 
that  position  with  marked  ability.  Among  his  associates  on 
the  bench  during  this  period  were  Judges  W.  G.  Woodward, 
N.  W.  Isbell,  L.  D.  Stockton,  Caleb  Baldwin,  Ralph  P.  Lowe, 
John  F.  Dillon  and  C.  C.  Cole,  all  of  whom  were  jurists  of 
distinguished  ability. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  during  the  period  from 
1855  to  1870  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  Iowa  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  most  important  legal  contentions  that  have 
ever  been  brought  before  our  State  supreme  court. 

The  code  of  1851  presented  many  legal  problems  then 
unsettled  by  the  court  of  last  resort;  the  new  constitution  of 
1857  embraced  many  radical  changes  in  our  organic  law;  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  education  with  legislative  powers;  the 
acts  of  the  seventh  general  assembly,  the  first  under  the  new 
•constitution;  the  new  code  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure 
of  1860,  the  remodeling  of  our  judiciary  system;  the  numer- 
ous complicated  questions  arising  out  of  the  various  land 
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grants:  the  new  banking  system;  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  great  corporations  for  railroad  building,  and  other  pur- 
jx^ses — all  of  these  problems  afifecting  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  State,  came  before  the  supreme  court  in 
various  phases  during  this  period  of  Judge  Wright's  long 
term  of  service.  How  ably  and  equitably  the  conflicting 
contentions  were  settled  by  this  tribunal,  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  the  eminent  judges 
who  were  members  of  that  court  in  this  formative  period  of 
Iowa  jurisprudence. 

In  ISTO  one  of  the  notable  senatorial  contests  in  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  party  took  place.  William  B.  Alli- 
son, a  young  member  of  congress  from  the  Dubuque  district, 
who  was  serving  his  fourth  term  as  representative  and  had 
won  a  high  reputation,  was  brought  out  as  a  candidate  from 
northern  Iowa  for  the  United  States  senate.  From  the  time 
the  republican  j>arty  had  come  into  control  of  the  State  in 
1S56.  the  United  States  senators  chosen  by  it  had  all  been 
residents  of  the  south  half  of  the  State.  In  the  approaching 
©lection  of  a  successor  to  James  W.  Grimes,  a  powerful  com- 
bination was  made  by  leading  republicans  of  northern  Iowa 
to  secure  the  new  senator  in  that  section,  and  William  B.  Al- 
lison was  chosen  as  their  candidate.  But  the  friends  of  Jud^e 
Wri^lit,  fn>m  all  portions  of  the  State,  were  urging  his  elec- 
tion MS  a  suitable  successor  to  Grimes.  The  contest  became 
very  warm  throughout  the  entire  State.  Allison's  supporters 
had  a  formidable  advantage  in  location,  and  used  it  with 
great  effect.  A  majority  of  his  support  came  from  the  north 
half  of  the  State.  But  as  the  contest  progressed,  the  wide 
acquaintance  and  great  personal  popularity  of  Judge  Wright 
was  found  to  be  making  serious  inroads  upon  northern  Iowa 
in  spite  of  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Allison's  supporters  to 
stand  firm  for  northern  representation  in  the  senate.  But 
nothing  could  check  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hosts  of  friends 
of  Judge  Wright,  who  flocked  to  the  capital  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  as  the  legislature  convened,  to  work  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  their  old-time  friend.  The  pressure  became  irresisti- 
ble, and  when  the  caucus  convened  Judge  Wright  was  nom- 
inated on  the  first  formal  ballot.  There  was  probably  not 
another  man  in  Iowa  who  could  have  won  the  nomination 
over  William  B.  Allison,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  United  States  senate.  It  was 
not  the  work  of  politicians,  but  the  unbounded  personal 
popularity,  based  upon  his  exalted  public  services,  his  com- 
manding ability,  and  his  stern  integrity,  that  placed  George 
G.  Wright  in  the  senate. 

During  the  six  years'  term  he  won  a  high  position  in  that 
body,  serving  on  the  committees  on  judiciary,  finance,  revi- 
sion of  the  laws,  claims,  civil  service,  and  retrenchment.  He 
declined  a  re-election,  preferring  to  return  to  the  work  of  his 
chosen  profession,  for  which  he  always  had  an  abiding  love. 

This  ended  his  official  public  services,  which  had  been 
almost  continuous  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  he  had  been  first  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Knapp  &  Wright,  in  Keosauqua.  Joseph  C.  Knapp 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  became  United  States  district 
attorney,  and  afterwards  a  district  judge.  Henry  Clay  Cald- 
well, who  later  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  of  1860;  colonel  of  the  Third 
Iowa  cavalry  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion ;  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  United  States  district  judge,  and  has  for 
a  long  time  been  an  eminent  judge  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  in  the 
senate.  Judge  Wright  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Wright,  Gatch  &  Wright,  the  latter  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  S. 
Colonel  C.  H.  Gatch  was  for  two  terms  a  prominent  member 
of  the  state  senate. 

In  1881  the  firm  was  composed  of  Judge  Wright,  T.  S. 
Wright,  A.  B.  Cummins,  and  Carroll  Wright.  In  1887  he 
finally  retired  from  practice  in  his  profession,  having  served 
two  years  as  president  of  the  American  Bar  association.  In 
1865  Judge  Wright  removed  from  his  old  home  at  Keo- 
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sauqna  and  settled  with  his  family  in  Des  Moines.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  with  Judge  C.  C.  Cole,  he  established  the 
first  law  school  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  After  the  first 
year  Prof.  W.  G.  Hammond  accepted  a  position  with  them, 
giving  his  entire  time  to  instruction  in  the  school.  In  1868 
the  law  school  was  removed  to  Iowa  City,  and  by  acticm  of 
the  regents  became  the  law  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Judges  Wright  and  Cole  becoming  law  lecturers  of  the 
department. 

Up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Judge  Wright  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  University,  and  especially  in  the  law  depart- 
ment, which  he  had  helped  to  establish.  His  lectares  to  the 
students  were  filled  with  wholesome  advice,  wise  counsel, 
and  sound  enunciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  His  last  lecture  given  before  the  law  department 
was  in  June,  1896,  and  in  it  he  refers  with  deep  feeling,  in 
eloquent  and  pathetic  words,  to  the  work  of  the  pioneer  law- 
makers, who  had  in  early  times  been  his  associates  in  laying* 
the  foundations  of  our  State  and  its  institutions.  His  clos- 
ing sentences  were  as  follows: 

Our  State  may  challenge  any  other  for  the  economy  of  its  administra- 
tion, the  ability  and  wisdom  shown  in  the  conduct  of  pablle  affairs.  If 
we  look  to  those  framing  our  constitution,  making  and  reyising  our  laws,. 
and  administering  justice  in  our  courts,  we  shall  see  how  large  a  respon- 
sibility has  rested  upon  our  pioneers.  No  class  of  men  have  been  more 
devoted  to  their  State;  none  more  faithful  to  their  obligations;  none  more 
proud  of  its  history  and  position,  civil  and  military,  in  the  great  federal 
family.  I  love  to  think  of  the  old  guard,  the  steady  march  of  the  old  col- 
umn. I  look  over  our  constitution  and  statutes  and  there  see  the  impress 
of  their  minds.  I  look  abroad  at  our  schools,  our  colleges  and  public  in- 
stitutions, and  find  in  them  noble  monuments  of  their  liberality  and  public 
spirit.  I  inquire  for  the  master  spirits  who  passed  through  the  early  days 
and  trials  of  frontier  life,  and  find  the  old  guard  ever  in  the  van  doin^ 
their  whole  duty.  Those  gone,  and  many  of  them  Hying,  animated  by  hope 
or  depressed  by  care,  often  weighed  down  by  sickness,  or  old  age,  or  buai- 
ness  depression,  have  performed  a  noble  part  in  building  here  a  liappy^ 
prosperous  and  free  State,  with  institutions  unexoeUed,  and  a  name  which 
challenges  the  admiration  of  men  everywhere. 

Soon  after  I  was  requested  to  prepare  this  paper,  I  wrote 
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my  old  friend,  Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  who  was  long  associated 
with  Judge  Wright  on  the  supreme  bench,  to  send  me  his 
opinion  of  our  departed  president  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge. 
The  following  is  his  reply: 

Nkw  Yobx,  Fkbbuast  4, 1898. 
Hon,  B,  F,  Que,  Des  Moines ^  Iowa: 

My  Dkab  Ooysbnob: — I  hare  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  valued  favor  of  January  30th.  I  comply  with  your  special  request  to 
give  you  in  a  page  my  views  concerning  my  old  friend  and  former  associ- 
ate, the  late  Chief  Justice  George  G.  Wright. 

I  esteem  it  one  of  the  felicities  of  my  professional  career  that  I  was  as- 
sociated for  six  years  with  Judge  Wright  on  the  supreme  court  bench  of 
the  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  express  my  opinion 
of  his  learning  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  merits  as  a  judge.  No  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  existed  among  the  bar  and 
the  people  of  Iowa.  The  verdict  of  the  bar  on  this  subject,  is  that,  take 
him  aU  in  all,  he  had  no  equal  among  the  State*8  chief  justices  or  judges 
in  her  judicial  history.  Some  of  them  may  have  had,  in  special  and  ex- 
ceptional lines,  superior  gifts,  or  superior  learning,  but  as  I  have  just  said, 
take  him  all  in  all,  he  easily  stands  conspicuous  and  foremost.  To  those 
who  served  on  the  bench  with  him,  and  to  the  bar  who  practiced  during 
the  period  of  his  long  connection  with  the  court,  the  reasons  for  this  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  I  may  refer  to  some  of  them  briefly  and  without 
elaboration. 

First  among  these  reasons  may  be  mentioned  his  Zealand  conscientious- 
ness in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  As  chief  justice  he  was 
always  present;  and,  having  control  of  the  deliberations  of  the  court,  would 
never  consent  to  adjourn  any  term  until  every  case  which  had  been  argued 
or  submitted  was  considered.  The  period  of  my  association  with  him  was 
when  there  was  no  rule  requiring  the  records  and  arguments  to  be  printed. 
They  were  mostly  in  writing.  Judge  Wright  was  a  rapid  and  most  excel- 
lent reader;  and  his  invariable  habit  during  our  consultations,  in  all  cases 
submitted,  was,  first  to  take  up  the  argument  of  the  appeUant;  read  it; 
next  the  argument  of  the  appeUee;  then  any  reply,  referring  to  the  record 
whenever  necessary ;  then  to  insist  on  a  full  discussion  and  a  vote.  I  be- 
lieve I  9iay  safely  affirm  that  no  case  was  decided  during  these  six  years 
that  I  was  on  the  bench  without  this  "formula"  having  been  complied 
with.  No  cafe  was  assigned,  previous  to  full  consideration  among  the 
judges,  for  exi  mination  and  an  opinion  by  a  single  judge.  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  admitted  excellence  of  the  judgments  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Iowa  during  the  period  of  Judge  Wright's  incumbency  of  the  office  of 
chief  justice,  is  due  to  the  course  of  procedure  above  mentioned. 

Another  characteristic  of  Judge  Wright  was  his  intimate  knowledge 
and  memory  of  the  legislation  and  course  of  decisions  in  the  State.  He 
was  a  Uyiikg  digest  of  these  decisions.     He  carried  in  his  memory  every 
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important  case  that  had  ever  been  decided,  and  thas  kept  the  lines  of  ja- 
dicinl  decision  consistent. 

As  a  presiding  officer  he  was  without  an  eqnal.  He  had  remarkable 
executive  ability.  He  presided  with  dignity;  maintained  the  ntmost  de- 
corum in  his  court,  and  yet  no  member  of  the  bar,  I  believe,  ever  felt  that 
he  was  exacting,  oppressive,  or  that  he  in  any  way  encroached  upon  their 
legitimate  rights  and  privileges.  He  had  almost  in  perfection  what  I  may 
call  the  *' judicial  temperament."  He  showed  absolute  impartialitj,  had 
great  patience  of  research,  and  above  all,  a  level-headed  judgment,  and 
strong,  sure-footed  common  sense.  Combining  these  merits  and  qualities 
with  ample  learning  in  his  profession,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  bar  of  Iowa 
hold  him  and  his  memory  in  such  deserved  honor.    I  am  very  truly  yours, 

JOHH  F.  DiIjIiON. 

Such  an  estimate  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
and  judges  Iowa  has  ever  produced,  who  has  since  his  re- 
moval from  our  State  won  national  fame  in  the  profession, 
must  forever  fix  the  place  Judge  Wright  will  occupy  in  Iowa 
historv. 

It  is  as  a  judge  of  our  highest  court,  that  his  fame  will 
be  most  enduring. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Iowa  City,  in  February,  1896, 
Judge  James  H.  Rothrock,  late  of  the  State  supreme  court, 

s))oke  as  follows  of  Judge  Wright: 

The  practice  and  administration  of  law,  was  really  his  life  work.  His 
other  public  work  was  temporary.  It  requires  the  closest  application, 
earnest  study,  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  lifetime  of  most  men,  to  become 
distinj^uished  lawyers.  But  Judge  Wright  was  an  exception  to  that  rule. 
He  wni!  a  man  of  diversified  acquiremente.  Some  men  succeed  at  the  bar 
who  cannot  acquire  distinction  upon  the  bench.  Others  who  fail  as  trial 
lawyers,  may  become  acceptable,  and  even  great  jurists.  Judge  Wright, 
in  all  the  varied  pursuits  of  life,  as  lawyer,  judge,  statesman, or  in  business 
affairs,  was  eminently  successful.  He  was  a  master  workman  in  every  call- 
ing or  position  to  wliich  he  devoted  his  attention.  The  young  man  of 
today  who  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  bar,  has  the  aid  of  law  schools 
and  access  to  vast  law  libraries.  Judge  Wright  had  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  say,  that  there  are  now  in  the 
State,  private  law  lil>raries  which  contain  more  volumes,  than  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  when  Judge  Wright  made  his  beginning 
in  the  profession  in  1840.  In  those  days,  more  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
reasoning  faculties,  the  power  to  analyze,  and  apply  the  law  by  logical 
lines  of  thought,  and  the  application  of  principles  underlying  the  issues 
involved  in  the  controversy,  than  to  resort  to  current  opinions  of  others 
contained  in  text  books  and  reports.     I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  while 
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E.  H.  stone)  in  Sioux  City,  where  she  died  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1897. 

During  his  busy  life,  while  professional  and  pnblic  duties 
were  crowding  upon  him.  Judge  Wright  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the  State.  In  1860,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  serving 
for  four  years,  and  always  thereafter  was  one  of  the  most  in* 
fluential  and  trusted  advisers  of  its  officers  and  managers. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  a  director  in  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad  company,  a  position  which  he  held  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

After  retiring  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Polk  County  Savings  bank,  also 
president  of  the  Security  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  which  po- 
sition he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  nearly  six  years 
he  was  the  honored  president  of  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Lawmakers' 
Association,  and  I  am  confident  that  of  all  the  honors  that  came 
to  him  during  his  long  and  busy  life,  this  brought  him  the 
most  unalloyed  enjoyment.  Here  every  member  was  an  old 
acquaintance  and  friend.  These  reunions  brought  together 
his  political  associates,  opponents  and  companions  of  youth- 
ful conflicts,  defeats  and  triumphs.  All  of  the  animosities 
of  partisan  combats  have  long  been  buried  in  the  lapse  of 
years.  The  surviving  actors  in  the  fierce  and  bitter  political 
rivalry  of  pioneer  times,  here  meet  as  long  separated  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  and  clasp  hands  in  friendship  as  they  look 
upon  the  whitening  hair  and  wrinkled  brovra  from  which 
youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm  have  departed.  But  passing- 
years  never  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  the  sunny  face  of 
our  late  president.  His  cheerful  greeting,  his  irrepressible 
fund  of  anecdote  and  wit,  and  happy  rejoinders,  were  conta- 
gious and  always  enlivened  our  sessions.  He  could  call  every 
member  by  name,  and  knew  every  one's  record  in  the  past, 
his  mental  calibre  and  his  peculiarities.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  association  and  never  missed  a  session.  When 
the  shadows  of  life's  evening  w^ere  gathering  around  him,  his 
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thoughts  wandered  toward  the  companions  of  pioneer  days. 

The  last  letter  that  his  hand  inscribed  was  addressed  to 
an  officer  of  this  association,  relating  to  the  approaching  ses- 
sion, then  but  a  few  weeks  away,  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest. But  before  it  assembled  he  had  "passed  over  the 
nver. 

His  home  life  was  an  ideal  one.  The  sunshine  that  his 
presence  carried  into  every  group  of  which  he  was  a  part, 
was  never  obscured  by  passing  shadows.  The  wife  and 
mother,  the  children  and  grandchildren,  were  always  cheered 
by  his  kindly  greeting  and  the  household  was  brightened  by 
his  coming.  His  friends  and  neighbors  were  sure  of  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  His  pure,  upright  life  was  an  inspiration  to 
the  young,  and  was  the  pride  of  his  children.  Three  of  his 
sons  inherited  the  rare  legal  endowments  of  their  father,  and 
attained  eminence  in  the  profession  before  reaching  middle 
life.  Our  great  State  has  reared  and  developed  many  tal- 
ented, useful  and  noble  men  and  women.  Their  achievements 
have  shed  lustre  upon  its  fair  name.  Among  those  who  in 
early  days  wisely  laid  the  foundation  for  the  giant  structure 
that  has  arieen  like  magic  in  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  a 
wild  plain,  the  home  of  the  Indian  and  buffalo,  prominent 
and  honored  among  its  architects  and  builders  will  always 
stand  the  name  of  George  G.  Wright. 


Warning  to  Negroes. — Notices  have  been  printed,  and 
will  be  served  by  the  Marshal  upon  the  "colored  gentlemen'* 
through  the  city,  notifying  them  to  leave  the  town  within  a 
certain  specified  time,  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1850,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  free 
negroes  into  the  State  of  Iowa.  So  look  out — "white  man 
is  mighty  deceiving." — Keokuk  (Iowa)  TimeSj  June  27^  1857^ 


STEPHEN  WHICHER. 


BY  GEOBOE  MEASON  WHICHEB. 


Stephen  Whiclier,  a  lawyer  of  Muscatine,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  ter- 
ritorial bar  and  a  man  of  much  influence  at  the  formative 
period  of  the  State.  His  life  was  unmarked  by  any  extra- 
ordinary events  or  by  any  of  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  would  serve  to  point  a  sermon  or  adorn  a  history.  As 
is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  man  was  greater  than  his 
deeds;  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries 
was  much  deeper  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  his 
recorded  acts  or  words.  With  that  shrewd  humor  and  nice 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  which  were  among  his  marked 
qualities,  he  would  himself  be  the  first  to  deprecate  an  at- 
tempt to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  formal  biography.  Yet 
his  life  was  so  characteristically  American,  and  shows  so 
clearly  some  of  the  forces  which  guided  the  development  of 
the  West  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  that  some  account 
of  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest,  especially  to  those  who 
care  for  the  annals  of  early  Iowa. 

I. 

The  majority  of  Whichers  and  Whittiers  now  living  in 
America  are  the  descendants  of  one  Thomas  Whittier,  a 
Quaker  lad,  who  came  from  Southampton,  England,  in  1638, 
as  the  * 'servant."  or  apprentice,  of  John  Rolfe.  He  settled 
eventunllv  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  built  the  homestead 
afttTward  noted  as  tht^  birth-place  of  his  famous  descendant, 
John  Greeuhmf  Whittier.  Nine  children  survived  him,  and 
they  in  turn  left  large  families  known  as  Whittiers,  Whitch- 
ers,  Whityears — not  to  mention  other  phonetic  vagaries 
framed  by  rural  New  England  lips.  Cheap  land  was,  of 
course,  the  great  boon  which  the  wilderness  bestowed  upon 
the  early  settlers,  and  the  Whittiers  were  not  slower  than 
their  neighbors  to  push  forward,  in  search  of  farms,  to  the 
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frontier  along  the  north  shore,  and  back  into  the  valleys  of 
southern  New  Hampshire.  Plain  country  folks  for  the  most 
part,  their  names  rarely  appear  save  in  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  sparsely  settled  towns;  their  lives  seemingly 
were  as  simple,  quiet,  and  industrious  as  befitted  their 
Quaker  ancestor.  The  necessities  of  pioneer  life,  however, 
must  have  led  them  gradually  to  abandon  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar tenets.  Thomas  had  refused  even  the  oiBce  of  consta- 
ble, which  his  fellow-townsmen  had  offered  to  confer  upon 
him.  But  the  New  Hampshire  Revolutionary  Rolls  contain 
the  names  of  more  than  one  Whittier  who,  at  his  country's 
call,  forsook  (if  he  had  ever  known)  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  by  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  opened  up  a  new  field  for  restless  New 
England  enterprise.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
long  the  pathway  of  marauding  bands  of  French  and  Indians, 
was  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and  soon  the  rich  intervales 
of  the  Green  Mountains  were  filled  with  immigrants,  land- 
hungry  and  eager  to  build  their  homes  even  in  this  debata- 
ble territory — debatable,  for  both  New  York  on  the  west  and 
New  Hampshire  on  the  east  claimed  the  land  by  virtue 
of  old  grants.  Many  a  stirring  tale  is  told  of  the  struggles 
of  these  two  authorities  and  the  hardy  pioneers,  who  were 
quite  ready  to  defy  either  or  both,  and  who  finally  solved  the 
difficulty  by  setting  up  a  state  of  their  own.  About  the  year 
1780  the  little  valley  of  Rochester,  in  the  heart  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  was  reached  by  this  advancing  tide  of  settlers. 
At  that  date  a  few  enterprising  woodsmen  from  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  White  River  made  their  way  thither  to  found  a 
new  town,  and  there,  some  twelve  years  later,  appeared  one 
Stephen  Whitcher,  said  to  have  been  born  in  Haverhill  or 
Salem  in  1772. 

A  pioneer  community  notoriously  cares  little  about  the 
previous  history  of  its  members.  Strong  hands  and  stout 
hearts  are  worth  more  than  Norman  blood  in  subduing  the 
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wilderness  and  fighting  the  Indians;  it  is  reserved  for  a  less 
strenuous  period  to  be  curious  about  the  past.  And  a  man's 
own  interest  in  his  ancestors  usually  awakes  only  when  his 
age  of  reflection  begins — when  he  realizes  that,  whether  for 
good  or  for  ill,  his  character  and  career  have  been  more  pro- 
foundly afiPected  by  his  ancestry  than  youth  ever  imag^ines. 
Stephen  Whicher,  Jr.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  visited  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  in  1854,  and  seems  to  have  made 
some  attempt  to  trace  his  father's  ancestry.  He  visited  the 
poet  Whittier,  and  there  was  some  mutual  recognition  of 
**cousin-ship/'  Friends  of  Stephen  Whicher  even  fancied 
that  there  was  a  personal  resemblance  between  the  two  men. 
**He  was  a  witty  and  cultured  man,"  wrote  the  poet  of  his 
visitor  some  time  afterwards,*  but  neither  then  nor  since  has 
the  relationship  (which  must  be  remote  in  any  case)  been 
definitely  traced. 

Stephen  Whitcher,  the  elder,  whoever  his  father  may 
have  been,  was  well  enough  approved  at  Rochester  to  marry 
into  one  of  the  leading  families  there.  The  Emersons  were 
then,  and  have  been  ever  since,  prominent  in  local  affairs, 
and  they  come  from  a  stock  in  which  the  best  New  England 
traditions  of  piety,  vigor,  and  intelligence  have  been  faith- 
fully preserved.  Daniel  Emerson  (1753-1821)  was  the 
great-great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  (1620- 
1679),  from  whom  were  descended  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  others  of  the  name  widely  known  as  ministers,  scholars, 
and  men  of  affairs.  In  1782  '^Daniel  Emerson  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four  children,  moved  into 
town.  Some  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and  a 
shanty  built,  in  which  they  lived.  During  the  season,  the 
family,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  used  frequently  to  leave 
the  shanty  at  night,  and  taking  such  articles  as  they  could 
for  a  covering,  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  spend  the  night  sleep- 
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ing  in  the  open  air."*  Esther,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Emer- 
aon,  and  Stephen  Whitcher,  Sr.,  were  married  April  10, 
1796,  and  settled  on  a  small  farm  near  the  homestead  of  the 
bride's  father.  And  there,  probably  in  a  log  cabin  on  the 
Bite  of  the  house  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
Stephen,  the  second  of  their  fifteen  children,  was  born  May 
4,  1798. 

II. 

Boyhood  on  a  New  England  mountain  farm  has  never 
been  described  as  a  luxurious  existence,  and  at  the  frontier 
one  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  be  characterized  by  the  boy 
himself  as  "considerable  of  a  chore."  The  first  great  perils 
of  the  wilderness — hostile  Indians  and  starvation — were  no 
longer  to  be  feared.  But  to  clear  the  land  of  the  dense  tim- 
ber and  the  encumbering  stones,  to  wring  a  li\4ng  from  the 
floil  itself,  as  one  must  in  these  isolated  settlements,  were  no 
easy  tasks.  Hard  work,  and  much  of  it,  was  the  lot  of  the 
settler  and  his  family,  and  only  the  sturdiest  frames  and 
meet  resolute  of  characters  could  survive,  much  less  prosper, 
in  such  dronmstances.  Once  cleared  the  soil  yielded  abun- 
dantly; but  a  market  for  surplus  products  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  long  and  toilsome  journey.  Wheat  was  sometimes 
hauled  in  wagons  across  the  mountains  to  the  thriving  town 
of  Albany.  Maple  sugar,  then  as  now,  was  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantities  for  sale,  and  every  farmer's  boy,  no 
doubt,  had  some  pelts  to  show  for  his  skill  in  hunting  and 
trapping.  A  standard  article  for  barter  at  the  trader's  store 
was  potash,  leached  from  the  ashes  of  the  woods  that  were 
burned  when  the  fields  were  cleared.  But  for  the  most  part 
Uttle  came  to  the  farmer  that  he  did  not  produce  from  his 
own  land;  his  life  was  not  only  strenuous,  but  also  very 
limited  in  its  opportunities.  Two  elements  in  the  New  Eng- 
land  character  have  helped  save  these  remote  and  far  from 
wealthy  townships  from  the  mental  and  moral  stagnation 
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ing  in  the  open  air."*  Esther,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Emer- 
son, and  Stephen  Whitcher,  Sr.,  were  married  April  10, 
1796,  and  settled  on  a  small  farm  near  the  homestead  of  the 
bride's  father.  And  there,  probably  in  a  log  cabin  on  the 
site  of  the  house  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
Stephen,  the  second  of  their  fifteen  children,  was  born  May 
4,  1798. 

II. 

Boyhood  on  a  New  England  mountain  farm  has  never 
been  described  as  a  luxurious  existence,  and  at  the  frontier 
one  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  be  characterized  by  the  boy 
himself  as  "considerable  of  a  chore."  The  first  great  perils 
of  the  wilderness — hostile  Indians  and  starvation — were  no 
longer  to  be  feared.  But  to  clear  the  land  of  the  dense  tim- 
ber and  the  encumbering  stones,  to  wring  a  living  from  the 
soil  itself,  as  one  must  in  these  isolated  settlements,  were  no 
easy  tasks.  Hard  work,  and  much  of  it,  was  the  lot  of  the 
settler  and  his  family,  and  only  the  sturdiest  frames  and 
most  resolute  of  characters  could  survive,  much  less  prosper, 
in  such  circumstances.  Once  cleared  the  soil  yielded  abun- 
dantly; but  a  market  for  surplus  products  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  long  and  toilsome  journey.  Wheat  was  sometimes 
hauled  in  wagons  across  the  mountains  to  the  thriving  town 
of  Albany.  Maple  sugar,  then  as  now,  was  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantities  for  sale,  and  every  farmer's  boy,  no 
doubt,  had  some  pelts  to  show  for  his  skill  in  hunting  and 
trapping.  A  standard  article  for  barter  at  the  trader's  store 
was  potash,  leached  from  the  ashes  of  the  woods  that  were 
burned  when  the  fields  were  cleared.  But  for  the  most  part 
little  came  to  the  farmer  that  he  did  not  produce  from  his 
own  land;  his  life  was  not  only  strenuous,  but  also  very 
limited  in  its  opportunities.  Two  elements  in  the  New  Eng- 
land character  have  helped  save  these  remote  and  far  from 
wealthy  townships  from  the  mental  and  moral  stagnation 
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which,  in  other  lands,  has  too  frequently  overtaken  commun- 
ities existing  under  similar  circumstances:  one,  the  Puritan 
piety,  and  the  other,  the  carefully  cherished  tradition  as  to 
the  value  of  an  education.      Happily  for  Stephen  Whicher 
both  of  these  were  among  the  strongest  influences  under 
which  his  boyhood  was  passed.     His  mother  possessed  a 
sturdy  nature  and  deep  religious  convictions,  the  true  dauf^h- 
ter  of  a  line  of  deacons  and  faithful  church  members.  Years 
afterwards  a  grandchild  wrote  of  her:      "She  was  truly  the 
mother  in  our  home,  and  obeyed  by  us  all,  from  father  down. 
She  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian ;  I  have  the  Bible  and  hymn- 
book  which  she  kept  under  her  pillow.      She  always  prayed 
three  times  a  day,  going  ofiF  by  herself  and  putting  her  little 
black  silk  shoulder  shawl  over  her  head.     Often  I  have,  as  a 
child,  slipped  in  clinging  to  her  dress  to  hear  her.     A  grand, 
beautiful,  sturdy  Christian  character."*      As  might  be  ex- 
pected,  this  piety  was  deeply  impressed  upon  the  nature  of 
her  children.      At  least  two  of  her  sons  became  clergymen, 
one  of  them  at  length  following  the  lead  of  Newman  into  the 
Catholic  church ;  and  all  her  children  showed  some  traces  of 
that  religious  fervor  which  is  now  too  often  slighted  as  old- 
fashicniod  Puritanism,  but  which  so  frequently  kindled  into 
offeotivi*  lifo  the  Ix^st  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  alike.     To 
the  ond  of  his  lifo  Stephen  Whicher  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.     The  languai^o  of  the  Bible  came  naturally  to  his  lips 
and  pon;  in  his  private  corresiKindence  and  public  speeches 
ho  mlopts  its  phrasos  with  all  the  unconsciousness  of  long 
familiarity.     While  linng  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  became  an 
eUlor  in  tho  Presbyterian  church.       At  Muscatine,  for  some 
ronton  unknown,  he  did  not  join  his  wife  in  becoming   a 
-ohartor  uieuiber"  of  the  Congro-ntional  church;  but  he 
^^^^jly  attended  its  senico,  aided  in  the  support  of  its 

^  '"r  *  4^  and  was  always  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  To 
pastonT  *" 

"^^^ugtMot  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hovey. 

,rtT-^  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins.  for  over  forty  years  the  pastor  of  this  ohnreh, 
tTh*  ^    Lgiaad  donated  by  Mr.  Whicher. 
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the  last  he  maintained  the  institution  of  family  prayers, 
"No  difference  what  there  might  be  to  attend  to  in  business 
or  anything  else,"  wrote  one  of  his  sons,  ^Hhat  was  never 
omitted  within  my  memory/' 

In  vital  influence  one  must  rank  next  to  New  England 
piety  the  Puritan  reverence  for  learning.  Where  and  whem 
Stephen  Whicher  acquired  his  education  is  not  known ;  a  few 
weeks  of  training  at  the  district  school  in  the  winter,  and 
work  on  the  farm  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  made  up  the  usual 
curriculum  of  most  country  lads ;  and  it  is  not  probable  thai 
in  his  youth  he  enjoyed  anything  more.  The  first  school 
was  provided  for  at  Rochester  in  the  year  1790.  "At  this 
early  age  of  the  history  of  the  town,  when  it  would  seem  that 
it  required  all  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles 
in  their  path,  incident  to  subduing  the  forest  and  rearing  and 
providing  a  home  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them,  we  find  them  voluntarily  taxing  themselves  double  the 
amount  for  schooling  the  children  of  the  town,  that  was  re- 
quired to  defray  all  other  town  expenses."*  By  1810  there 
were  eight  school  districts.  The  site  of  one  of  the  school- 
houses  was  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River,  a  few  rods 
from  the  Whicher  home,  and  here,  beyond  doubt,  Stephen 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  were  instructed  in  the  district- 
school  fashion  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  description. 
However  limited  such  a  schooling  may  have  been,  its  oppor- 
tunities were  at  least  faithfully  used.  In  the  minor  subjects 
of  education — penmanship,  spelling,  grammar — Mr.  Which - 
er's  attainments  were  such  as  might  shame  many  a  college 
graduate  of  our  more  ambitious  age.  More  than  this,  he 
had  acquired  a  genuine  respect  for  learning  and  a  zeal  in  its 
pursuit,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  constant  reader,  and  no  doubt  made  use  of 
the  free  library  opened  at  Rochester  as  early  as  1801.  One 
who  remembers  him  in  his  later  life  describes  him  as  **hav- 
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ing  always  a  book  in  his  hand,"  and  his  writings  show  a 
fairly  extensive  acquaintance  with  history  and  literature. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  was  ever  able  to  attend  college,  as 
did  one  or  two  of  his  younger  brothers.  But,  as  will  be 
seen,  he  souglit  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  his 
young  manhood,  and  apparently  they  were  not  earned  with- 
out some  privation.  "I  should  be  much  pleased,"  he  wrote 
to  a  complaining  school-boy,  "that  your  food  was  better 
adapted  to  your  accustomed  indulgence  and  to  your  taste. 
But  in  this  there  is  much  in  habit.  The  food  of  New  Eng- 
land college  boys  is  not  so  good  as  yours  is.  Most  of  them 
live  on  bean  soup.  I  used  to  think  myself  fortunate  when, 
insti'ad  of  bean  soup  with  coarse  rye  and  corn  bread,  I  could 
get  milk  and  porridge.  Healthful  food  is  the  main  thing  to 
be  secured.     All  else  is  governed  by  habit." 

In  after  years  Mr.  Whicher  not  infrequently  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  acquire  a  better  edu- 
cation, and  felt  that  he  was  seriously  handicapped  in  his  pro- 
fession because  of  this  lack  of  early  advantages.  Each  of 
his  own  sons  was  in  turn  encouraged  and  aided  (often  at  the 
cost  of  serious  inconvenience)'  to  acquire  some  part  at  least 
of  that  liberal  education  which  their  father  coveted  for  them, 
the  more  eagerly,  no  doubt,  because  he  had  been  deprived  of 
it.  Like  many  men  who  had  missed  a  college  training,  he 
WHP  somewhat  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  profit,  or  at  least 
the  pleasure,  to  be  derived  from  it.  "I  hope,''  he  wrote  to  a 
discouraged  colh^ge  student,  **that  you  will  find  your  studies 
easier  after  vou  have  become  a  little  more  accustomed  to 
them.  All  Greek  scholars  unite  in  testifying  to  their  plea- 
sure in  the  study  of  that  language  after  a  few  preliminary 
dithculties  are  surmounted!" 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ordinary  course  of  Helle- 
nic studies  would  have  pro<luced  a  higher  type  of  culture 
than  he  achieved  by  his  naturally  alert  mind,  and  quick  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  excellent  in  literature  and  life.  On 
most  men  whom  he  met  he  produced  the  impression — as  in 
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the  case  of  the  poet  Whittier — of  a  refined  and  cultivated 

man.      Probably  no  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  ever 

noticed  that  lack  of  a  college  training  which  he  so  keenly 

deplored. 

III. 

Piety  and  a  zeal  for  sound  learning  may  aid  one  to  bear 
poverty  cheerfully,  but  they  do  not  make  it  easier  to  support 
a  large  family  on  a  New  England  farm;  much  less  do  they 
suppress  the  Yankee  instinct  to  better  one's  condition. 
About  1812  Stephen  Whicher,  Sr.,  traded  his  Rochester 
farm  for  one  in  the  township  of  Royalton,  near  the  village  of 
Bethel,  and  removed  his  family  thither.  His  son  "Steve'*  is 
still  vaguely  recollected  by  an  elderly  lady  who  has  lived 
ever  since  on  an  adjoining  farm;  he  worked  for  her  father 
as  the  "hired  man,"  and  she  had  afterwards  heard  that  he 
had  "done  welF'  in  Iowa. 

But  this  change  of  residence  apparently  did  not  secure 
what  was  desired.  Then,  as  for  long  years  afterwards,  the 
prospect  of  cheap  and  fertile  lands  in  the  West  lured  the 
dissatisfied  and  the  enterprising  from  their  homes  in  the  older 
communities.  Land  companies  were  organized  to  exploit  the 
new  country,  and  a  steady  stream  of  emigrants  poured  from 
the  New  England  States  along  the  great  road  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  new  states  beyond.  To  bring 
the  products  of  the  prairies  to  the  coast,  the  Erie  Canal,  one 
of  the  first  great  public  works  undertaken  in  America,  was 
constructed,  and  prosperity  seemed  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  had  the  courage  to  seek  it.  It  could  not  have  been  an 
easy  journey  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  in  those  ante-railroad  days;  but  about  1818  Stephen 
Whicher  and  his  household  made  the  toilsome  march  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Westfield,  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York. 

It  is  possible  that  Stephen,  the  son,  and  his  elder  brother 
Jason  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the  family;  they  were  now 
entering  upon  young  manhood  and  must  make  a  place  for 
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themselves  in  the  world.  For  a  century  and  more  the  lines 
of  trade  and  travel,  which  now  run  west  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  had  turned  to  the  south  through  the 
valley  of  the  French  Creek  and  the  Alleghany  River,  and  for 
fifty  years  the  Ohio  had  been  the  artery  through  which  the 
life  blood  of  the  nation  had  streamed  toward  the  distant 
West.  On  its  banks  had  mingled  the  two  great  currents  of 
immigration — one  the  hardy  Scotch-Irish  from  beyond  the 
mountain-passes  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  other  a 
stream  setting  southward  from  the  hills  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  To  *'take  timber  down  the  river"  had  long 
been  the  ready  way  for  a  young  man  to  begin  his  career,  and 
by  this  method,  apparently,  the  elder  Whicher  boys  soon 
found  their  way  to  the  thriving  river  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky  and  Indiana.  Where  Stephen  first  settled  is  not 
known;  probably,  like  most  pioneers,  he  tried  more  than  one 
place  before  finding  a  fixed  residence.  For  a  while  he 
studied  medicine,  and  for  awhile  (being  a  genuine  Yankee) 
he  taught  school;  but  at  length  he  decided  on  the  law  as  his 
profession.  His  first  instructor  is  said  to  have  been  Amos 
Lane,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  and  in 
ls20  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  judge  of  the  Circuit 
court  at  Wayne  county.  A  short  trial  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession stH^is  to  have  convinced  him  that  he  stood  in  need  of 
further  training,  and  so  in  the  autumn  of  1822  he  went  to 
the  Law  School  of  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

This  institution — now  merged  in  the  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity— was  the  first  institution  for  higher  learning  incorpor- 
ated west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  had  had  a  quar- 
ter century  of  rather  troubled  existence,  but  at  this  time  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  and  usefulness.  Doctor  Horace 
Holley,  a  well  known  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  had 
recently  become  president,  and  under  his  influence  it  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers  and  reputation.  Lexington,  more- 
over, was  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  then  one  of  the  most 
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conspicuous  figures  in  national  affairs  and  soon  to  be  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  town  had 
been  founded  nearly  fifty  years  before,  and  still  retained 
some  part  of  that  cosmopolitan  air  which  the  historian 
ascribes  to  it  at  its  foundation,  when  one  might  have  seen 
* 'Puritans  from  New  England;  cavaliers  from  Virginia; 
Scotch-Irish  from  Pennsylvania;  mild-eyed  trappers  and 
bargemen  from  the  French  hamlets  of  Cascaskia  and  Coho- 
kia;  wood-choppers;  scouts;  surveyors;  swaggering  adven- 
turers; land-lawyers;  colonial  burgesses — all  these  mingled 
and  jostled,  plotted  and  bartered,  in  the  shops,  in  the  streets, 
under  the  trees/'*  Cincinnati  had  long  since  begun  to  sup- 
plant it  as  a  center  of  trade,  but  few  other  places  in  the 
growing  West  could  pretend  to  as  much  political  and  social 
importance. 

At  Transylvania  University  Mr.  Whicher  attended  Presi- 
dent Holley's  lectures  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Mind,"  and 
followed  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Law  School.  In 
February,  1823,  he  was  graduated  in  a  class  that  numbered 
seventeen,  among  them  several  who  afterwards  attained  dis- 
tinction in  state  or  national  politics:  Simeon  H.  Anderson 
and  Aylette  Buckner,  who  became  members  of  Congress; 
Elijah  Hise,  who  was  member  of  Congress  and  United  States 
Minister  to  Guatemala;  Charles  S.  Morehead,  who  was 
elected  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  Thomas  B.  Munroe,  a 
leading  jurist  and  judge.  Another  member  of  the  class  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  statesman,  Theodore  Wythe  Clay,  whose 
melancholy  fate  was  yet  undreamed  of.  Owing  possibly  to 
his  intimacy  with  this  class-mate,  Mr.  Whicher  was  privileged 
to  continue  his  studies  in  Henry  Clay's  law  office,  though 
the  senior  partner  himself  was  not  his  instructor.      Later  in 


*James  Lane  Allen  in  The  Choir  Invisible.  His  hero,  John  Qrey,  is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  from  one  McKinney,  a  school-teacher  whom  Robert  Patterson  induced  to 
come  to  Kentucky;  but  his  description  mi^ht  have  been  intended  as  a  portrait  of 
Stephen  Whicher:  "A  young  fellow  of  powerful  build,  lean,  muscular— one  who, 
having  thus  far  won  in  the  battle  of  life,  has  a  fiercer  longing  for  larger  conflict,  and 
whose  entire  character  rests  on  the  noiseless  conviction  that  he  is  a  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman." 
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this  same  year  he  returned  to  Indiana,  settling  at  the  river 
town  of  Vevay;  and  in  November  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

The  social  life  of  Lexington  was,  no  donbt,  most  at- 
tractive to  the  eager  and  ambitious  young  man  with  all  his 
New  England  hunger  for  the  best  in  civilization  and  culture. 
"I  must  live  among  the  Southrons,"  he  wrote  many  years 
afterwards,  when  weary  of  the  crudeness  and  meanness  of  a 
frontier  post  where  "babbling  politicians  from  the  northern 
and  middle  states''  seemed  to  over-run  the  country.  But 
another  tie  was  soon  to  connect  him  with  the  little  Kentucky 
city,  the  Athens  of  the  West.  At  Vevay  Mr.  Whicher  be- 
came engaged  to  Miss  M.  E.  Venable,  whose  father,  Dr. 
Samuel  Venable,  had  been  a  resident  of  Lexington,  and 
whose  mother,  Margaret  Patterson,  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  its  founders.  Colonel  Robert  Patterson  was  among  those 
dauntless  pioneers  who  had  followed  Boone  and  Logan  over 
the  Wilderness  Road  into  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and.  in  defiance  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  no  less 
hostile  British,  had  built  their  homes  in  the  Dark  and 
Bloody  Land — a  name  that  must  have  seemed  indeed  appro- 
priate to  those  whose  toils  and  privations  and  wounds  saved  it 
for  the  infant  nation.  Robert  Patterson*  helped  build  the 
stockaded  fort  on  the  site  named  for  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  and  there  in  17S6  was  born  his  fourth  child, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Venable.  The  Pattersons  removed  later  to 
the  vicinity  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  on  their  "Rubicon  Farm,'* 
still  owned  by  descendants,  Stephen  Whicher  and  Mary 
Venable  were  married  July  20,  1826.  They  went  to  Vevay, 
where  Mr.  Whicher  continued  his  law  practice  and  gave  in- 
structions to  private  pupils.  In  1828,  with  their  infant  son, 
they  returned  to  Dayton  and  for  a  while  made  their  home  on 
a  farm  which  was  a  part  of  the  Patterson  estate;  but  a  short 
time  afterwards  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  town  itself. 

*For  interesting  anecdotes  regarding  him,  see  Roosevelt's  Winning  cf  the  West 
II,  204-5. 
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IV. 

Of  the  next  ten  years  of  their  life  little  record  has  been 
preserved.  Men,  like  nations,  are  not  least  happy,  however, 
in  periods  which  aflFord  no  material  for  their  biographers. 
More  or  less  Mr.  Whicher  engaged  in  other  business,  as  a 
young  lawyer  in  a  country  town  must  needs  do.  An  entry 
in  his  private  account  book  shows  that  the  variety  rather 
than  the  extent  of  his  business  had  begun  to  burden  him: 
''I  have  now  been  doing  business  in  this  place  about  one 
year,  and  have  attempted  hitherto  to  keep  my  accounts  in  a 
ledger  without  any  auxiliary  book,  but  I  find  many  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  the  practice;''  and  succeeding  en- 
tries and  other  memoranda  show  how  varied  were  the  inter- 
ests which  occupied  his  attention.  In  politics  he  had  be- 
come a  strong  Whig;  if  contact  with  the  Clays  had  not  made 
him  such,  his  acquaintance  with  the  Harrisons  at  North 
Bend  had  completed  the  work.  An  oration  of  his,  preserved 
from  this  period,  recalls  an  almost  forgotten  phase  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  It  was  delivered  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  in  1831, 
at  a  Masonic  gathering,  and  shows  that  the  speaker  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  prevailing  agitation  against  that 
society.  In  no  unimpassioned  phrase  he  proclaims  the  pu- 
rity of  its  principles  and  the  loftiness  of  its  aims,  protesting 
vigorously  against  the  charge  that  the  Masons  had  procured 
the  kidnapping  of  Morgan,  an  event  then  still  fresh  in  men's 
memory.  This  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  as  students  of 
American  history  will  remember,  did  not  die  out  until  after 
the  presidential  election  of  1832,  when  William  Wirt,  the 
candidate  of  the  party,  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Mr. 
Whicher's  native  state,  Vermont.  At  the  time  of  his  oration 
the  conflict  was  at  its  height.  Mr.  Whicher,  it  may  be  added 
here,  retained  his  interest  in  Masonry  until  his  death.  On 
this  subject  his  old  friend,  Hon.  T.  S.  Parvin,  writes: 
'*When  we  organized  Iowa  Lodge  No.  2  of  Free-Masons  at 
Bloomington,  I  took  a  very  active  part.  It  was  organized  in 
February,  1811,  and  Mr.  Whicher  then  made  himself  known 
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to  me  as  a  Mason;  but  for  some  personal  reasons,  which  he 
gave  me,  he  did  not  become  a  member.  Two  or  three  years 
later  we  organized  a  Chapter  of  R.  A.  M.,  which  is  a  grade 
higher,  and  of  this  chapter  he  became  a  member.  He  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  our  chapter  somewhat  regularly ;  occa- 
sionally the  meetings  of  the  lodge;  so  that  I  know  he  re- 
tained his  interest  in  Masonry  even,  as  I  believe,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death." 

In  1838  Mr.  Whicher  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
By  constant  study  and  unwearying  diligence  he  had  attained 
a  fair  degree  of  eminence  in  his  profession;  he  was  enjoying 
a  sufficient  income  and  his  abilities  were  known  and  respected 
in  a  much  wider  circle  than  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  His  own  social  qualities  and  his  fortunate  marriage 
had  surrounded  him  with  friends  and  kinsmen  who  were 
eager  to  advance  his  interests  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
many  ties.  Four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter — 
were  now  in  his  household,  and  it  was  the  thought  of  their 
future,  the  hope  of  acquiring  wealth  for  their  sakes,  that 
weighed  most  with  him  in  deciding  upon  another  change  of 
residence.  And  again  it  was  the  still  newer  West,  with  its 
cheniKT  and  more  fertile  lands,  that  seemed  to  promise  a 
rapid  prosperity.  The  territory  of  Iowa  had  just  been 
separated  from  Wisconsin,  though  a  treaty  made  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  had  thrown  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississip])i  open  to  settlement  as  early  as  1833.  Even  be- 
fore tliis  later  date  squatters  had  ventured  to  settle  on  lands 
across  the  stream,  at  the  risk  of  having  their  cabins  burned 
down  and  their  families  and  belongings  forcibly  transported 
to  the  eastern  shore  by  the  United  States  soldiers.  By  1838, 
however,  settlements  had  been  made  at  Burlington,  Bloom- 
ington,  Daven[)ort,  and  points  further  north,  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  was  rapidly  partitioned  among  the  immigrants 
even  before  it  had  been  leg  illy  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale 
bv  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  river  towns  were  evi- 
dently  destined  to  become  places  of  considerable  importance 
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commercially  and  politically.  lu  the  aotumn  of  this  year 
Mr.  Whicher  determined  to  investigate  their  prospects  with 
a  view  to  removal  to  the  most  promieing.  Taking  a  light 
wagon  and  a  couple  of  horses  he  started  overland  on  the 
long  journey.  Hia  letters  written  while  absent  on  this  tour 
are  full  of  graphic  details,  and  (with  omission  of  purely  per- 
sonal matters)  some  of  them  are  presented  herp. 


On  the  Pbaisie  im  Illinoib,  23  Skp.,  1838. 

You  can  hare  no  idea  of  the  appearaDOt^  aS  a  prairie  b;  reading— thej 
mast  be  aeen  and  felt  before  one  can  realize  their  appearnncQ.  I  will  be- 
gin where  I  left  you  at  CotlogtoQ,  (Ind.j,  from  which  place  I  sent  jon  my 
journal  by  private  conveyance.  I  ccoBsed  the  Wabaab  in  a  ferry-boat;  it 
was  about  tbrec  times  aa  wide  as  Main  street,  Dayton,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  deep,  as  smooth  as  a  mirror  and  aa  clear  as  crystal.  Landing  oo  the 
west  Hhotelatopped  toeat  wlldgrapea:  they  were  not  oiucb  better  than  onr 
Tood-grapcB,  bnt  were  about  twice  aa  large.  A  ride  of  twenty  milca 
brought  me  to  DanTiUe,  111.,  where  is  a  land  otBce  and  some  three  or  four 
hundred  inhnbitants.  I  dined  and  Ihen  tooli  a  north-western  direction  to- 
ward Ottawa:  my  general  courHe  was  np  the  Vermillion,  a  branch  of  (be 
Wabeah.  I  mnst  go  back  a  little;  after  croasing  the  Wabash  I  entered  a 
prairie  called  Mound  Prairie,  because  Kb  sides  throughout  its  whole  extent 
are  elevated  about  twenty  feet  above  the  aurroundliig  level.  The  eye  on  a 
clear  day  wil!  reach  over  an  extent  of  eight  to  Bfteen  miles,  when  the  vision 
will  be  bounded  by  a  well  deBned  line  of  elevated  green  foliage,  known  here 
as  "timber;"  above  and  beyond  that  is  the  sky.  A  broese,  as  delightful  as 
can  be  imagined  of  Paradise,  brings  the  odors  of  n  thousand  aweuts.  The 
rose  will  give  bnt  a  faint  idaa  of  the  ricbnoaa  of  the  perfume.  Away  In  the 
distance  can  be  acen  as  it  were  a  dot,  which  proves  on  appcoHob  to  be  a 
rider  on  horseback.  Three  or  four  of  these  riders  at  different  pointa  will 
Beam  to  animate  the  whole  scene.  A  foi,  a  wolf,  or  a  deer  springs  from 
the  grass  before  one,  and  bounds  away,  starting  a  flock  of  wild  geese  here, 
a  Qook  of  cranes  there,  which  drag  their  ponderous  bodies  high  on  elaslio 
wings,  secure  from  danger  from  below,  and  Blling  the  air  with  their  harsh 
music;  while  ever  and  anon  the  prairie  hen  springs  on  whirring  wing  and 
tails  away,  eklmming  the  tops  of  grass  and  Hovers  until  lost  In  the  dis- 
tance. Nor  are  the  minor  and  sweeter  songsters  of  the  ralleya  less  nnmet- 
ous  than  in  the  flelds  of  the  more  eastern  sections.  The  field-lark,  the 
ground  bird,  the  yellowbammer,  etc.,  etc..  add  their  offering  to  the  ani- 
mated scene.  The  prairie  hen  ia  about  the  sine  of  a  half-gron-n  domeatio 
hen,  with  the  general  appearance  of  our  quail.  The  first  one  I  saw  sprang 
from  the  path  jnst  before  me  Into  a  small  tussock  or  tuft  of  grass.  I 
sprang  from  my  horse,  threw  my  whip-lash  around  the  grass  vbioh  par- 
tially hid  it  from  my  view,  and  I  had  It  secured  in  my  hand  in  a  moment.  I 
carried  it  sume  miles,  but  ils  struggles  to  escape  induced  me  to  ring  its 
neck.  I  left  it  at  a  taverQ,  where  it  wiU  no  doubt  be  cooked  by  the  time  I 
return. 

Well.  I  departed  from  Danville  through  a  wilderness  of  prairie  called 
the  Qrand  Prairie  of  lUinols.  It  is  of  almost  illimitable  extent  and  gives 
rise  to  the  principal  rivore  of  the  state.  Its  outline  is  Irregular,  like  the 
map  of  Greece,  and  it  Is  half  the  length  of  the  state — from  forCy-flve  to 
flftj  milea  wide.  The  traveler  in  crossing  touches  along  from  one  point 
of  timber  to  another  where  a  cabin  or  two  is  erected  and  a  small  patch 
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cultivated.    Such  heavy  growth  of  com  I  never  saw  anywhere.      The  ears 
are  of  most  perfect  fulness;  hnsky-white,  while  the  leaf  and  stock  are  per- 
fectly  green.      The  tobacco  stands  in  the  fields  untouched  by  frost.      The 
cattle  and  hogs  are  fat  and  healthy.      Every  cabin  is  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment.     In  passing  from  one  of  these  points  to  another  I  got  belated.      I 
took  the  open  prairie  and  rode  until  late  at  night.     The  horse  refused  to 
follow  the  trail  and  it  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  it.    The  horse  wandered 
and  I  lost  my  course,  and  could  not  see  the  face  of  my  compass.   I  searched 
for  flre-tlies  for  light,  but  was  unfortunate  in  this.    It  rained  hard,  like  an 
equinoctial  storm  as  it  was.      I  turned  my  horse  loose  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.    Towards  morning  it  turned  very  cold.  Then,  farewell  sleep.  There 
was  not  a  dry  thread  on  me,  and  having  eaten  nothing  that  might  be  called 
food  for  more  than  forty -eight  hours,  I  was  anything  but  comfortable.     It 
was  not  until  broad  daylight  that  I  could  find  my  course. 

The  whole  country  between  here  and  Danville,  eighty  miles,  is  sickly, 
and  is  being  deserted.  The  people  are  panic-stricken.  Pontiac,  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Livingston  county,  is  wholly  deserted.  I  shall  leave  here  tomor- 
row for  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion,  where  is  the  starved  rock.  La  Salle, 
Ottawa,  the  great  canal,  the  great  railroad,  and  the  great  prospect  for 
commercial  wealth. 

Ottawa,  26  Skp. 

The  land  sales  in  this  country  come  on  in  the  middle  of  November. 
Money  is  very  scarce.  One  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  can  be  got  for 
any  amount  from  $100  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  shall  go  hence  to 
Prairie  du  Chien  to  try  to  sell  my  horses.    My  health  is  good. 

Pbaibix  du  Gmni,  7  Oct.,  1838. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  this  is  a  pretty,  a  beautiful,  a  charming  and 
u  delightful  country.  What  should  I  say  more?  How  much  more  could  I 
snyy  I  will  only  add  that  these  impressions  of  its  beauty  continue.  I  am 
now  nt  the  uppermost  point  on  the  Mississippi  that  is  inhabited  by  ciril- 
ized  citizens.  All  above  this  are  savages,  and  a  floating  population  of 
whites  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them.  Five  thousand  visitors  are 
here  from  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Union.  Such  is  the  demand  for  articles  of 
Indian  inanufaotuie  that  everything  that  could  be  carried  is  gone.  I  can- 
not get  anything  lighter  than  a  canoe.  I  have  traveled  a  thousand  miles, 
{sic).  Susnn  and  Lady  Jackson  {his  horses)  are  pretty  much  worn  down.  I 
am  olTered  two  hundred  dollars  for  them  and  shall  probably  take  it,  if 
I  cannot  get  more,  and  buy  a  Comanchee  pony  of  Gov.  Dodge.  By-tbe- 
way,  I  called  on  Gen.  Jones  and  Gov.  Dodge,  and  was  treated  with  polite 
attention.  I  nhall  go  directly  from  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River, 
thence  to  Burlington  Uy  way  of  Bloomington,  and  then  straight  home. 
Shall  leave  here  for  down  the  river  to-morrow  morning  in  the  steam-boat 
Ariel. 

Bloomimoton,  Iowa  T.,  Oct.  18, 1838. 

I  got  on  board  the  steam-boat  Ariel  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  went  up  the 
Mississippi  half  a  day  to  Painted  Rock,  returned  and  came  down  about 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  upper  rapids,  where  the  boat  stuck  fast  on  the 
rocks,  where  she  now  lies.  I  have  about  fifteen  bushels  of  Galena  pota- 
toes aboard  which  I  intended  for  our  own  use.  The  boat  will  lie  there  un- 
til the  water  rises.  After  waiting  several  days  for  the  boat  I  bought  a 
canoe  and  arrived  here  last  night  (forty  miles)  about  9  o'clock,  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  snow  storm  that  ever  happened  here  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  To-day  it  rains  hard;  the  waters  will  soon  rise.  This  is  a  splen- 
did country.  Great  changes  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
people  and  the  prospects  of  this  Territory  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
week.  Any  amount  of  funds  two  weeks  ago  (I  mean  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands) might  have  been  disposed  of  at  one  hundred  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Now  B  compBny  Is  here  from  PenaBjlvanin  with  about  two  mlUtons,  and  U 
making  contracls  of  loan  at  ttrenty-five  per  cent.  Yua  caoiiot  easily  ima- 
gine ttie  chaage  in  (he  appearance  of  tbe  oocupantu  cf  the  lands,  from  de- 
apondencf  to  cbeerfulaeia.  Nearly  a  mlltion  and  a  half  of  acres  of  land 
will  be  sold  in  tbia  Territory  at  the  ensuing  land  sales. 

Tbe  town  plot  (Blooinington)  was  divided  into  IG  shares  and  sold  (or  a 
sum  equal  to  about  three  dollars  a  lot.  I  have  do  doubt  but  they  will  aver- 
age $300  io  lees  than  five  years.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  town  of  great 
iinportanee  in  traile.  and  will  probably  bo  the  seat  of  govemmeat.  I  hate 
seen  man;  people  here  whom  I  have  known  in  other  oountriee.  Many  aub- 
Btantial  farmers  are  settled  here,  and  I  bare  seen  some  familiea  of  high 
polish  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  some  others  from  other  cities.  I 
have  heard  much  of  the  honey  and  wild  game  of  this  country,  but  have 
seen  very  little.  To-day  I  had  a  wild  turkey  for  dinner;  bouey  was  on  the 
table;  ducks  (bU  morning  for  breakfast.  Some  venison  is  promised  for 
tea.  A  very  fine  doe  is  jast  now  bronght  In  (foar  o'clock  p.  m.jand  is  very 
fat.  'Tis  said  there  are  plenty  of  elk  and  soma  buffalo  about  fifty  miles 
weat  o(  this.  Three  baboons  were  discovered  about  foar  hundred  inile» 
□  ortfa-weHt  of  here  the  past  Bammor.  AfBdavIls  of  the  fact  are  made  by 
some  army  officers  whose  veracity  is  not  doubted.  It  was  while  cutting  a 
military  road  from  Ft.  Bnelling  to  Ft.  Calboun. 

BuBLiNOTON,  Iowa  T.,  Oct.  30,  II 

The  most  favorable  offer  which  I  have  ha" 
It  was  that  I  should  reside  tliere,  pay  Into  a 

abont  twelve  hnndred  dollars,  and  receive  an  interest  in  tha  town  lota  equal 
to  one-siiteenth  of  the  whole.  This  would  be  about  sixty  in  lots:  a  mill 
site  (i.  e.  oue-sixteenth),  the  best  in  the  country;  abont  ten  acres  of  out- 
lots;  and  one-Hixleenth  of  a  atone  quarry  in  town  yielding  stone  similar  in 
texture  to  the  Portsmouth  free-stone  of  which  window-caps  and  sills  are 
made  in  Dayton;  tbe  color,  however,  Is  nearly  white,  and  It  is  of  greater 
strength  than  the  Portsmouth  stone.  Bloomlngton,  aside  from  its  pros- 
pect of  being  the  seat  of  government  for  Iowa  Territory,  will  be  an  Im- 
portant place  for  trade.  There  are  now  not  a  dozen  houses  iu  the  place; 
there  may  be  two  doien  oabins:  not  a  lawyer  in  the  place,  nor  a  preacher 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  asked  a  woman  why  they  had  no  preaching.  She 
said  that  chickens  were  scarce;  that  when  the  poultry  yards  became  welt 
supplied  there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  preachers!  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
however,  (perhaps  five  years),  when  Bloomlngton  will  equal  Dayton  In 
wealth  and  population.  Its  moral  condition  will  depend  much  upon  the 
inHnenoB  of  its  first  settlers.  A.  good  preacher,  who  could  live  here  with- 
out levying  contrlbntions  upon  the  people,  would  be  the  most  powerful 
engine  to  make  this  town  what  it  ahould  be.  I  hare  seen  Gov.  Luoas.  Be 
is  very  popular  here  and  will  do  nothing  to  destroy  It, 

Btkauboat  AarEi.  Aoaih,  Off  Bublinoton,  Iowa  T., 
Oct.  29.  183B. 
I  have  a  couple  of  bloody  stories  to  tell  which  will  illustrate  in  some 
degree  the  state  of  society  here.  A  Mrs.  Atwood,  with  an  infant  child,  ar- 
rived at  the  Governor's  quarters  a  day  or  two  ago  on  her  way  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  Territory  to  her  friends  in  Vermont.  She  represented  to  the 
Governor  some  facts  (accompanied  with  proof)  as  follows;  Some  months 
ago  one  of  the  Sac  Indians  was  killed  by  a  white  man  named  Ross,  who 
immediately  escaped.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  Indian  sought  revenge 
and  determined  to  take  blood  of  equal  value.  Atwood  had  been  at  work 
for  the  United  States  Government  on  Indian  land,  and  while  retnrnlDg  to 
his  home  was  killed.  His  body  was  found  some  days  afterward  with  tbe 
head  tomahawked,  one  arm  out  off,  and  his  body  partially  eaten  by  wolves. 
Atwood  was  a  Methodist  preacher  and  ha.i  left  a  widow  with  one  child  in 
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very  indigent  circumstances.  She  sat  at  table  this  morning  at  breakfast 
in  the  Burlington  house.  Mrs.  Lookwood,  the  hostess,  passed  around  the 
table  and  collected  forty -one  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  widow;  the  Ariel 
gives  her  a  passage  to  Bloomington.  The  GoTemor  was  plea8€^d  to  place 
her  under  my  protection  to  that  place.  Govemor  Lucas  will  institute  an 
investigation,  and  demand  the  Indian  murderer  of  his  tribe. 

After  delivering  Mrs.  Atwood  on  board  the  Ariel,  I  returned  to  the 
bouse  for  my  baggage;  walking  up  the  street,  I  looked  arms  with  Mr.  Tan 
Antwerp  (receiver  of  the  land  oftice  here).   We  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  ball  passed  apparently  between  our  heads.    He 
ran  like  an  affrighted  deer  about  ten  rods,  when  he  stopped,  tamed,  and 
called  to  me  to  follow  him,  but  I  stood  my  ground  to  witness  the  battle. 
The  first  I  saw  was  a  man  running  toward  me  without  a  hat,  with  a  broken 
head,  and  an  empty  pistol;  his  name  was  Rorer.    He  asked  me  for  a  loaded 
pistol;  I  hadn't  the  article  about  me.   On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  Rorer 
had  made  a  speech  to  the  people  while  a  candidate  for  Congress,  to  which 
Jacobs,  the  District  Attorney,  took  exception  and  demanded  an  apology. 
Rorer  refused  to  give  one,  whereupon  Jacobs  caned  Rorer  in  the  street. 
Rorer,  as  he  reeled  under  the  blows,  fired  a  pistol,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  his  feet,  ran  up  the  street  in  the  direction  I  was  walking;  when 
Jacobs  fired  his  pistol  whose  ball  whispered  me  so  closely.      Jacobs  re- 
ceived Rorer's  ball  through  the  body.      He  will  probably  die  to-morrow. 
.     .     .     .     AH  of  this  occurred  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington.   The  death  of  Atwood  occurred  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Bloom- 
ington. 

While  waiting  for  your  letter  I  am  going  to  procure  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  country  between  the  Cedar  River  and  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Bloomington.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Cedar  River  may  be  brought 
across,  shortening  its  distance  to  the  Mississippi  about  forty  miles,  and 
creating  a  fall  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  by  a  cut  of  ten  miles.  I  shall 
see.  It  is  probable  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  per  minute  may  be 
brought  across. 

80th  Oct. 

Arrived  at  Bloomington;  but  little  prospect  of  examination  or  survey 
— no  instruments  are  to  he  found  here.  This  town  looks  much  better 
since  I  returned  from  Burlington  than  before  I  went  down.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  my  purchase;  the  prospect  is  flattering  for  good  society.  If 
my  only  object  was  to  make  money  fast  I  should  go  farther  north. 

BiiOOMiNOTON,  14  Nov.,  1838. 

Messrs.  Lowe  and  Douglass  arrived  here  about  a  week  ago.  They  were 
both  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  have  both  made  purchases  here.  In 
the  purchases  I  have  made  I  cannot  get  lots  enough  together,  on  a  street 
that  pleases  me,  for  a  building  spot,  and  have  been  a  week  trying  to  make 
such  exchanges  and  arrangements  as  will  give  me  half  a  block  (say  a  quar- 
ter of  any  acre)  in  one  place  on  a  principal  street. 

The  Mississippi  is  tilled  with  floating  ice;  neither  steamboats  or  other 
boats  can  run  with  safety.  The  Iowa  River  is  impassable  for  the  same 
rensun.  I  can  not  afl'ord  to  risk  much  of  my  neck  in  making  an  attempt 
to  leave  here.  The  land  sales  commence  (at  Burlington)  in  less  than  a 
week,  by  which  time  I  hope  we  can  go  down,  and  if  the  Ohio  is  navigable, 
two  of  us  will  go  immediately  home;  the  other  one  will  stay  until  after  the 
sales,  which  will  be  about  the  first  week  in  December.  Douglass  has  lent 
some  of  his  money  to  the  county  at  fifty  per  cent;  he  might  have  had  a 
hundred  by  asking  it.  I  could  lend  thousands  of  dollars  at  a  hundred  per 
cent  if  I  had  it  at  the  land  sales. 

Money  is  often  scarce  on  the  frontier,  but  no  doubt  part 
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of  this  abnormal  scarcity  was  caused  by  the  lingering  effects 
of  the  great  panic  of  1837.  This  feverish  speculation  in  land 
and  town  lots,  the  hardships  of  travel  by  boat  or  stage,  and 
all  the  details  of  the  crude,  wild,  reckless  frontier  life,  make 
a  characteristic  picture,  but  one  which  those  of  a  later  gen- 
eration will  find  it  hard  to  associate  with  the  peaceful  shores 
of  the  Mississippi. 

VI. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  Mr.  Whicher  embarked  at  Cincin- 
nati  with  his  family,  a  yearns  provisions,  and  a  frame  house 
ready  for  erection.  On  April  4th  he  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment of  Bloomington,  which  since  1849  has  been  known  by 
the  name  of  Muscatine,  apparently  the  Indian  name  of  the 
remarkable  prairie  island  which  lies  immediately  below  it.* 
The  settlement  had  been  organized  in  the  preceding  Febru- 
ary as  a  town  of  the  second  class,  and  had  a  population  of 
seventy-one,  chiefly  men.  But  its  greatness  and  prosperity 
were  already  assured — in  the  belief  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
American  who  has  not  at  least  once  in  his  life  "grown  up 
with  the  country*' — who  has  not  fervently  believed  in  the 
future  growth  of  his  own  infant  community  and  expected  it 
to  become  the  "seat  of  government,"  to  the  speedy  enrich- 
ment of  himself  and  his  fellow-townsmen — who  has  not  fed 
fat  on  hope  and  then  eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  slow  disillu- 
sion— has  missed  one  of  the  most  unique  and  typical  phases 
of  our  national  history. 

Mr.  Whicher  had  invested  in  town  lots  (there  is  still  a 
Whicher 's  Addition  on  the  maps  of  Muscatine),  and  on  one  of 
the  bold  bluffs  overlooking  the  river,  at  the  end  of  what  be- 
came the  main  street  of  the  town,  he  proceeded  to  erect  the 
house  he  had  brought  from  Ohio.  Everything  was  com- 
plete, and  timber,  door  and  window  frames  were  so  numbered 
that  any  carpenter  could  put  them  together  without  difficulty. 


*See  essay  by  I.  B.  Richman  in  John  Broum  Among  the  Qtutken^  pp.  68-75. 
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"The  framing-timbers  were  cut  and  hewn  from  the  trees 
growing  within  the  city  limits.  It  was  built  with  an  old- 
fashioned  hip-roof  and  the  gable  ends  were  finished  with  bat- 
tlements. It  was  an  old  castle  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Mr.  Whicher  had  this  roof  and  the  battlements  removed  in 
1849,  robbing  it  of  its  feudal  appearance."* 

Old  settlers  long  remembered  the  unique  house-warming 
which  was  here  celebrated.  *'In  the  spring  of  1839  Stephen 
Whicher,  Esq.,  made  a  large  social  party  at  his  house  at 
which  were  about  twenty  Indiansf  with  their  squaws — in 
calico  brt^eches,  round-abouts,  and  moccasins  ornamented 
with  bends  and  trinkets.  The  Indian  men  were  dressed  for 
the  party  also  with  faces  painted  and  gay  blankets,  with  war 
trophies  on,  jewels  in  their  ears  and  noses,  brass  bands  on 
their  arms,  long  ornamented  pipes,  weasel  and  skunk-skin 
tobacco  pouches,  war-dubs  with  feathers  attached  to  them, 
bears'  claws  and  tusks,  buck-skin  breeches  and  waumises 
highly  ornamented.  All  the  elite  of  the  town  were  present, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  young  and  middle-aged  (we  had  no 
old  folksthen ).  George  Lucas  was  there,  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  Esq., 
and  his  wife,  Matthew  Mathews  and  his  daughter,  H. 
Mathews  and  wife  and  two  daughters,  M.  Couch  and  wife — 
a  social  and  jolly  company,  indeed.  The  center  of  the  large 
room  was  ch^ared  and  an  Indian  war-dance  introduced. 
They  lacked  music,  and  Mrs.  Whicher  brought  out  some  tin 
pans,  and  the  tire-shovel  and  tongs  with  a  few  sticks  made 
the  music. ":}:  The  wild  howls  of  the  warriors,  joined  to  the 
rest  of  the  noise,  were  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  the  white 
women  present,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  When  the 
Indians  at  length  subsided,  they  insisted  that  the  whites, 
and  ^'Specially  the  **white  squaws,"  should  dance  in  their 
fashion,  and  this  brilliant  occasion,  as  the  narrator  calls  it, 
closed  to  the  familiar  strains  of  a  back-woods  violin. 


♦J.  p.  Walton's  Roininiscenccs. 

fProbably  on  tlioir  wny  north  to  Rock  Island  for  their  annuities. 

^Suol  Fosjter,  quoted  by  J.  P.  Walton. 
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The  Whicher  homestead  w^  later  the  scene  of  manT  lees 
nnconyentioiial  festivities.  ''In  this  pietnresqae  home  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whicher  dispensed  a  hospitality  known  in  that 
earlier  period  the  whole  length  of  the  vallej  and  in  all  the 
West  for  the  wit  and  cheer  of  its  board  and  iireside.  The 
host  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  his  genial  hearth 
was  witness  to  the  most  interesting  society  and  assemblies  of 
this  new  countrv."*  Here  at  different  times  were  enter- 
tained  General  A.  C.  Dodge  of  Borlington.  General  George 
W.  Jones  of  Dnbnqoe.  Henry  W.  Starr  of  Borlington, 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  Jr..  General  J.  C.  Breckenridge  of 
Burlington  and  later  of  Kentucky.  Professor  David  Dale 
Owen  from  Scotland.  Judge  Geo.  G.  Greene  of  Cedar 
Bapids.  and  General  B.  C.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  the  last  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  host.  There  was.  of  course,  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  in  the  vicinity  who  were  no  less  hospitably  wel- 
comed. Mr.  Whicher  was  a  man  of  some  reserve  of  manner; 
he  was  grave  and  dignified  in  deportment  and  preferred  that 
his  associates  should  in  general  show  themselves  animated  by 
the  same  high  ideals  of  conduct  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self. These  traits,  joined  to  his  power  of  sarcastic  speech, 
sometimes  produced  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  who 
cared  little  for  social  intercourse  and  still  less  for  forming 
friendships.  But  thLs  was  a  mistake,  as  those  knew  who  once 
became  intimate  with  him.  He  was  fond  of  company — of 
good  company,  at  least — and  on  fit  occasion  could  be  merry 
with  the  merriest.  His  power  of  telling  a  story  was  very 
great,  and  when  in  the  proper  mood  he  could  entertain  a 
company  ^'quite  cleverly/'  as  one  of  his  hearers  phrased  it. 
A  frontier  settlement  is  given  to  hospitality,  and  no  one  in 
Bloomington  was  more  eager  to  discharge  its  duties  and  en- 
joy its  privileges  than  the  owner  of  what  hapi>ened  to  be  the 
largest  house  in  the  town.  With  very  little  alteration  this 
boose  is  still  standing  (1(K)0)  and  rjccupied  as  a  resideuce; 


^George  Van  Horne  io  M ojcatioe  paper.  Vy^. 
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it  is  supposed  that  few,  if  any,  homes  in  Iowa  can  liTal  it  in 
antiquity,  as  antiquity  must  be  counted  in  the  West.  Here 
for  the  next  seventeen  years — the  last  of  his  life — Mr. 
Whicher  made  his  home,  and  at  this  house,  with  its  ample 
garden  and  old-fashioned  orchard,  occupied  and  amused  the 
scanty  leisure  which  his  engrossing  professional  work  and  his 
frequent  journeys  left  him. 

Socially,  Muscatine  amply  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Bloomington;  but  the  promised  prosperity  was 
slow  in  coming.  Iowa  City  became  the  capital  of  the  new 
Territory  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  courts.  Davenport 
on  the  north  and  Burlington  on  the  south  throve  more  rap- 
idly on  the  commerce  of  the  river;  and  when  at  last  the  rail- 
roads  from  the  east  turned  the  main  trade  channels  at  right 
angles  to  their  old  course,  Muscatine  failed  to  secure  a  place 
on  the  direct  highway  of  traffic,  and  lagged  behind  still  more 
conspicuously.  It  was  many  years  before  the  value  of  land 
rose  above  the  price  paid  by  the  first  settlers,  who  had  bor- 
rowed money  at  fifty  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  develop 
the  wilderness. 

VII. 

In  November,  1S38.  the  first  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa  was  held  at  Burlington  with  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Mason  of  Burlington  presiding,  and  Joseph  Williams 
of  Bloomington,  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  of  Dubuque  asso- 
ciate judges.*  Twenty  attorneys  were  admitted  to  practice 
at  that  term,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Whicher,  then  on  his 
way  back  to  Ohio  after  his  tour  of  inspection.  From  this 
time  forward  to  the  dav  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  bar,  and  enjoyed  a  constantly 
growing  practice  in  the  United  States  District  Courts,  as 
well  as  in  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  of  the  Territory 
(or  State).  It  would  be  rash  for  a  layman  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  rank  of  a  member  of  the  bar;  but  it  seems 


^The  Early  Bar  of  Iowa  by  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  LL.  D. 
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clear  from  the  testimony  of  his  fellow  lawyers  that  Mr. 
Whicher's  wide  experience  in  his  profession,  joined  to  his 
native  ability  and  learning,  secured  for  him  at  the  outset  a 
position  of  no  little  eminence.  Mr.  Henry  O'Conner,  long 
a  resident  of  Muscatine  and  afterwards  Attorney  General  of 
Iowa,  writes  of  him  as  follows:  * 'There  were  beside  him  at 
that  bar  S.  C.  Hastings,  J.  Scott  Richman,  Wm.  G.  Wood- 
ward, Jacob  Butler;  and  here  also  lived  Joseph  Williams, 
among  the  first  and  one  of  the  best  Supreme  Judges  that 
Iowa  has  ever  had.  Of  this  group  Whicher  was  confessedly 
the  finest  and  profoundest  lawyer;  indeed,  except  in  a  few 
notable  cases,  the  equal  of  any  and  the  master  of  most  of  the 
Iowa  lawyers.** 

"Stephen  Whicher,  Lawyer,**  was  the  reading  on  his  sign 
board,  and  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  care  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cases  were  not  infrequently  commented 
u|X)n  by  his  associates.  ''He  was  one  who  practiced  law  all 
his  life  and  engaged  in  no  other  profession.*'  "Law  was  his 
bread  and  butter  and  to  that  profession  he  give  the  whole  of 
his  energies.**  "He  conducted  a  law-suit,  in  those  days  of 
free  and  easy  and  perhaps  loose  practice,  with  more  care  than 
any  lawyer  I  then  knew.**  And  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
other  testimony  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  J.  Scott  Richman, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Bloomington,  writes  still  more 
in  detail  of  Mr.  Whicher*s  characteristics  as  a  lawyer: 

He  had  few  books  and  seldom  consulted  them.  He  was  a  fine  elemen- 
tary lawyer,  being  well'groanded  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  made  his 
application  of  it  to  new  oases  by  a  system  of  analogy,  conclading  what  the 
law  must  be  in  a  new  case  from  what  it  was  known  to  be  in  established 
cases.  And  he  was  generally  right.  His  addresses  before  a  jury  could 
not  be  called  eloquent,  but  they  were  always  interesting,  and  it  was  often 
remarked  that  he  made  a  better  speech  when  he  had  a  bad  case  than  when 
he  had  a  good  one.  He  had  great  faith  in  himself,  and  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sound  and  saccessfnl  lawyer  in  any  cause  in  which  he  became 
interested. 

A  lawyer*s  life,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  was  not  alto- 
gether a  life  of  ease  in  pioneer  days.  Letters  of  the  time 
abound  in  references  to  the  hardships  and  the  weariness  of 
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travel  by  stage  or  sleigh,  and  the  absences  from  home  to  at- 
tend the  sittings  of  various  courts  were  frequent  and  long 
continued.     In  November,  1852,  Mr.  Whicher  writes:  "This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  seen  about  the  hoofie  much 
since  the  beginning  of  November,  1848;"  and  he  proceeds  to 
state  with  much  humor  the  ills  which  resulted  from  his  con- 
tinual  absences.     The   slow   journeying   by  land   and   the 
monotonous  rides  up  or  down  the  river;  the  enforced  stay  at 
hotels  in  county  seats  or  state  capital;  the  free  and  easy  life 
of  small  and  new  communities,  all  gave  ample  opportunities 
for  men  to  take  each  other's  measure,  and  to  develop  a  cor- 
dial admiration,  or  the  reverse,  for  various  qualities  of  heart 
or  mind.     Among  those  whom  Mr.  Whicher  met  thus  in  the 
intimacies  of  pioneer  life  was  S.  C.  Hastings,  who  afterwards 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  California.      They  "rode  the  circuit" 
together  and  became  warm  friends,  though  usually  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  course  of  business.      Many  years 
afterwards  Judge  Hastings  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  ad- 
miration of  his  old  friend  Stephen  Whicher,  saying  in  sub- 
stance,  that  "he  was  a  talented  and  eminent  lawyer,  the  peer 
of  any  in  Iowa.    He  was  remarkable  as  a  special  pleader  and 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  at  the  bar;  a  man  of  rugged 
honesty  and  integrity;  upright  and  steadfast  in  his  devotion 
to  duty.       Being  a  man  of  strong  determination  and  char- 
acter, he  had  his  emotional  nature  under  complete  control, 
though   naturally  nerv^ous  and  sensitive.     He  had  been  a 
deep  and  thorough  student  and  possessed  mental  faculties  of 
a  high  order.       His  knowledge  of  law  was  wide  in  its  scope, 
and  his  opinions  were  always  quoted  with  confidence." 

Busy  as  he  was  with  his  own  profession  Mr.  Whicher  was 
always  ready  to  serve  the  community  in  any  way  within  his 
power.  In  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  the  Territory 
(1839)  he  found  an  opportunity  of  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  Missouri  War.  An  unfortunate 
dispute  regarding  jurisdiction  over  some  lands   near    the 
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mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River  threatened  to  bring  the 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Iowa  into  armed  conflict.       Early  in  October  of 
that  year  Governor  Lucas  of  Iowa  had  written  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  Washington  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  a  controversy.       But  shortly  after- 
wards the  affair  assumed  a  still  more  threatening  aspect.  At 
the  request  of  the  governor,  apparently,  Mr.  Whicher  went 
to  the  scene  of  the  difficulty,  investigated  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  reported  that  troops  had  been  mustered  in  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  were  on  their  way  north  to  the  dis- 
puted district.     On  the  basis  of  this  report  a  new  communi- 
cation was  dispatched  to  Washington  by  Governor  Lucas, 
asking  for  instructions  at  once.*     Through  the  further  efforts 
of  Mr.  Whicher  and  others  whose  advice  was  for  peace,  this 
threatened  bloodshed  was  averted.      It  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  national  government, 
and,  after  some  years  of  delay,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  confirming  the  right  of  Iowa  to  the  territory  in 
question.     A  question  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  Iowa  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  yet  been  found,  is  the  question  of  regulating  the  sale  of 
liquor.      Many  years  after  Mr.  Whicher*s  death  a  grandson 
went  as  a  student  to  the  college  town  of  Grinnell.     He  well 
remembers  the  warm  welcome  given  him  by  the  genial  citi- 
zen for  whom  the  town  was  named,  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell, 
'^because    your   grandfather   framed   the   first   temperance 
statute  for  the  State  of  Iowa."     As  Mr.  Whicher  never  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  his  help  was  probably  sought  in 
this  case  because  of  his  well  known  interest  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  reform,  a  movement  which  seemed  to  him  one  of 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  his  lifetime.      There  is  still  preserved  an  address 
which  he  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  a  temperance  socie- 


*AiffNiLL8  OF  Iowa,  July,  1870,  page  283. 
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ty  in  which  he  clearly  shows  how  greatly  he  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  subject,  a  re- 
vival which,  as  he  remarks,  had  ^'repealed  the  laws  of  social 
intercourse,  obliterated  the  accustomed  marks  of  hospitality, 
and  changed  and  conquered  the  daily  habits  of  mankind/' 
A  chance  reference  in  one  of  his  letters  shows  plainly  how 
great  the  change  had  been  since  the  days  of  his  own  youth. 
"Mr.  Bobbins,''  he  wrote  in  January,  1853,  "was  installed  as 
the  stated  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  here  a  few 
evenings  ago.  The  night  was  beautiful,  and  the  whole  cere- 
mony went  oflF  in  good  New  England  style,  only  no  ball  was 
had  by  the  young  people  on  the  occasion,  and  the  ministers 
had  no  phlip — a  favorite  New  England  winter  drink  made  of 
beer,  sugar,  rum,  and  hot  iron!*'  The  cause  of  temperance 
had,  indeed,  made  great  progress,  but  much  remained  to  be 
done,  and  to  this,  as  to  all  other  efforts  to  improve  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  State,  Mr.  Whicher  gave  a 
generous  and  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Whicher's  success  in  his  profession  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  worth  by  his  fellow-citizens  were  quite  sufficient 
to  gratify  a  reasonable  ambition.  For  political  honor,  which 
is  so  generally  considered  the  fit  reward  of  success  at  the 
bar,  or  at  least  its  natural  accompaniment,  he  did  not  greatly 
care.  As  far  as  known  he  never  was  a  candidate  for  an 
elective  office  but  once.  He  ran  on  the  Whig  ticket  for  sen- 
ator for  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Muscatine 
and  Johnson.  "I  was  a  Democrat  in  all  those  vears,"  wrote 
Mr.  Parvin,  **and  therefore  politically  opposed  to  him.  I 
remember  having  stumped  Muscatine  county  against  him. 
While  a  very  able  lawyer  and  a  sound  reasoner  he  had  no 
trait  of  character  in  common  with  the  mass  of  people.  He 
was  in  no  sense  one  of  them;  while  not  an  aristocrat,  he  had 
yet  high  notions  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  could  not  bring 
himself  down  to  the  level  of  the  mass  of  voters.  I  W€ts 
therefore  able  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  successful.'' 
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In  politics,  as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Whicher  was  a  con- 
firmed Whig,  and  between  1840  and  1850  the  adherents  of 
that  party  in  Iowa  had  little  taste  of  success  in  state  elec- 
tions, nor  could  they  expect  to  be  consoled  for  local  weakness 
by  federal  patronage.  '*The  whole  patronage  of  a  territorial 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,'*  Mr.  Whicher  wrote  on  first  coming  to  Iowa.  The 
Jacksonian  doctrine  of  spoils  had  been  too  recently  promul- 
gated and  too  thoroughly  applied  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
what  might  be  expected  as  a  reward  for  any  degree  of  fitness 
for  office  not  accompanied  by  political  orthodoxy.  But  in 
the  presidential  elections  of  1848  the  Whigs  were  successful, 
and  in  1850  on  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor  the  presidency 
passed  to  Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  not  only  a  Whig,  but  a 
Whig  from  the  North.  About  a  month  after  his  inaugura- 
tion Mr.  Whicher  was  appointed  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  held  the  position  until  the 
end  of  that  administration.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  important  office  in  a  manner  and  with  a  success  which 
won  unqualified  approval  from  the  best  critics,  the  members 
of  his  own  profession.  It  is  hoped  that  some  more  detailed 
account  of  his  official  work  may  yet  be  compiled,  either  from 
the  court  records  or  from  the  memory  of  the  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries now  living.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
they  were  busy  and,  on  the  whole,  happy  years,  although  he 
had  already  begun  to  feel  that  the  strain  of  his  professional 
life  was  too  great  for  his  strength.  *'My  health,**  he  wrote, 
**i8  giving  way  too  rapidly  for  me  longer  to  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  the  duty  of  its  protection,  and  I  shall  not  permit  the 
government  wantonly  to  make  drafts  upon  it.**  During  his 
term  of  office  he  was  asked  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  students  of  a  law  school  in  Dubuque.  His  interest 
in  his  profession  led  him  to  accept  the  invitation,  despite  the 
added  burden  of  preparation,  and  in  January,  1853,  he  read 
six  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Common  Law,  a  subject 
which  his  great  interest  in  historical  questions  had  rendered 
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thoroughly  congenial  to  him.  '^The  class  paid  me  the  com* 
pliment  of  requesting  my  portrait.  I  sat  to  an  artist  wha 
assisted  Healy  in  his  pictures  of  eighteen  distinguished 
American  statesmen  for  the  King  of  France.  Considering 
this  was  at  Dubuque  where  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the 
people  ( ! )  never  had  a  thought  of  going  to  look  at  Whicher 
after  death,  I  esteem  the  compliment  higher  than  if  tendered 
from  any  other  quarter." 

The  few  remaining  years  of  Mr,  Whicher's  life  fell  in  the 
stormy  political  period  of  the  anti-slavery  discussion,  marked 
by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 
It  was  evident  that  there  must  be  a  re-arrangement  of  politi- 
cal forces,  and  though  it  grieved  an  ardent  Whig  to  see  his 
party  disrupted,  Mr.  Whicher  was  ready  for  the  new  duties 
which  the  new  occasion  brought.  Early  in  1856  he  was  at 
Iowa  City  on  legal  business,  and  there  signed  the  call  for 
the  meeting  at  which  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  was  formed.  The  paper  had  been  brought  to  him  for 
his  signature  while  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  and  before  the  meet- 
ing was  held  be  had  passed  away.  His  constitution,  long  un- 
dermined by  hard  work,  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  cholera.  His  death  occurred  February 
13,  1856.  His  remains  were  conveyed  for  interment  to  the 
city  with  whose  foundation  and  early  history  he  had  been  so 
closely  identified.  The  members  of  the  Muscatine  bar 
assembled  at  the  tidings  of  his  death  and  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  at  the  **great  loss  to  the  community  in 
which  he  had  lived  and  acted  since  its  organization;  by  the 
death  of  Stephen  Whicher  the  legal  profession  has  lost  one 
of  its  oldest,  most  learned,  and  most  gifted  members,  whose 
professional  acts  from  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of 
judicial  procedure  in  Iowa  to  that  of  his  death,  had  re- 
sulted in  honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  public."  To  be  born  in  poverty,  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion by  self-denial,  to  rise  in  one's  chosen  profession  by  hard 
labor,  to  win  the  love  and  respect  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  to 
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have  some  part  in  serving  the  State,  to  leave  an  honorable 
name  to  one's  children:  these  are  not  the  elements  of  which 
one  may  construct  a  romance.  But  such,  happily,  has  been 
the  outline  of  a  typical  American  career.  It  is  such  lives 
which  "constitute  the  State/'  and  form  the  broad  and  stable 
basis  on  which  our  commonwealth  has  been  built. 


HONOR  TO  THE  BRAVE. 


We  were  permitted,  by  the  politeness  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zen, Charles  Nealley,  to  examine,  at  his  store,  the  magnifi- 
cent sword,  manufactured  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
last  legislature  of  Iowa,  to  be  presented  to  Capt.  B.  S. 
Roberts  of  this  State,  for  gallant  service  in  the  Mexican  war. 
It  is  a  beautiful  weapon,  finished  in  Ames*  best  style,  with  a 
polished  steel  scabbard,  gold  mounted,  with  gold  and  silver 
hilt  and  guard.  On  the  scabbard,  engraved  on  a  gold  plate, 
is  the  following  extract  from  Gen.  Scott's  official  report: 

*'Capt.  Roberts,  of  the  mounted  rifle  regiment,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  the  preceding  day  in  leading 
the  advance  company  of  the  storming  party  at  Chapultepec, 
was  selected  by  me,  to  plant  the  national  flag  on  the  capital,^' 

On  the  end  of  the  hilt  are  the  words,  "State  of  Iowa,  to 
Capt.  Roberts;"  and  on  the  guard,  in  a  crest,  the  words: 
"Presented  by  the  State  of  Iowa  to  Capt.  B.  S.  Roberts  for 
meritorious  and  gallant  services  in  Mexico.'* 

On  the  right  of  the  blade  is  the  inscription: 

"Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chapultepec,  Streets  of  Mexico, 
Tlascalla." 

And  on  the  reverse: 

"Vera  Cruz,  Puenta  del  Media,  Cerro  Gordo,  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos." 

Capt.  R.  is  now  in  California — when  he  returns,  the 
State  of  his  adoption  will  present  to  him  this  fitting  testi- 
monial of  his  brave  and  patriotic  services  in  his  country's 

cause. — Iowa  Democratic  Enquirer,  Muscatine,  May  25, 
1850. 


REMINISCENCES. 


ANOTHER  CHAPTER  BT  IBA  COOK. 


Sixty-four  years  ago  this  day  I  came  to  Iowa,  landing 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Davenport,  and  althoagb  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  century  have  passed  since  that  day,  and 
I  am  fast  nearing  my  four  score  years;  I  cannot  forget  the 
impression  then  produced  on  my  mind,  boy  as  I  was,  that  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  land  on  God's  green  earth,  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  wondrous  profusion  and  fragrance  of 
the  wild  tlowers.  the  green  hills,  and  pleasant  valleys,  still 
remain  with  me  after  all  these  long  years. 

A  journey  in  those  days  from  our  home  in  western 
New  York  to  the  new  land,  was  a  very  different  affair  from 
that  of  the  same  trip  to-day.  My  father,  one  sister  and  her 
husband  came  out  in  October,  1835.  They  came  to  Buffalo 
by  the  Erie  canal,  thence  to  Cleveland  by  steamboat,  down 
the  Portsmouth  Canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  then  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi  Rivers  by  steamboat  to  Rock  Island. 
The  trip  consumed  just  one  month. 

In  th(»  spring  of  1836  the  remainder  of  the  family,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  people,  including  the  children  of  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  left  home  on  the  25th  day  of  March.  Our 
route  was  one-hundred  miles  by  wagon  to  "Olean  Point/' 
on  the  Alleghany  River.  There  we  built  cabins  on  a  lumber 
raft  and  floated  down  to  Pittsburgh,  from  there  to  Cincin- 
nati by  steamboat,  thence  by  way  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
river  boats  to  Rock  Island.  We  were  two  months,  less  two 
days,  making  the  trip. 

In  thost*  days  three  to  four  weeks  were  required  to  bring 
from,  or  send  a  letter  to  New  York,  and  the  postage  was 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  half  ounce.  Then  Iowa  was  attached 
to  Michigan  for  judicial  purposes,  and  my  father  held  a  com- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  Michigan  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace.       Only  what  was  called  the  "Black  Hawk  Purchase" 
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then  belonged  to  the  government,  and  the  settlements  were 
mostly  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Mississippi 
River;  all  of  the  rest  of  this  great  State,  now  the  home  of 
2,000,000  people,  belonged  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837  the  influx  of  people 
into  the  new  territory  was  great  and  the  country  was  full  of 
**land  hunters.'*  My  father  had  a  hewed  log  house  with  a 
shingle  roof,  which  in  those  early  days  was  considered  "quite 
swell;'*  and  although  there  were  fourteen  all  told  in  the  fam- 
ily, still  in  a  way  that  cabin  was  a  hotel,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  night  that  some  one  did  not  apply  for  something 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep,  and  my  father  was  a  man  with  so 
kind  a  heart  that  no  man  was  ever  turned  away  hungry  or 
tired,  so  long  as  there  was  any  thing  to  eat  in  the  house,  or 
a  place  to  stow  away  another  body,  and  that  would  generally 
be  on  the  soft  side  of  a  hard  wood  (oak)  "puncheon.**  The 
Indians  called  him  Nish-i-shin  Che-mo-ka-man  (good  white 
man).  I  should  say  here  that,  in  addition  to  the  log  cabin 
described,  which  was  16  x  18,  it  had  a  loft  reached  by  a  lad- 
der, where  people  could  be  stowed  away,  and  another  very 
small  cabin  made  of  rough  logs  and  roofed  with  "shakes,** 
which,  by  the  way,  make  a  very  good  "fair  weather  roof,** 
excellent  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned. 

As  I  have  before  said,  we  arrived  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1836.  My  father  and  William  Van  Tuyl,  my  brother-in-law, 
had  prepared  and  had  ready  for  planting  about  twenty  acres, 
broken  up  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  24th  all  hands 
turned  in  to  planting  this  ground  to  corn.  We  had  then 
none  of  the  modern  farm  implements  and  so  that  crop  was 
planted  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  ground  was  furrowed 
with  a  horse,  the  com  dropped  by  hand  and  covered  with  a 
hoe.  We  had  a  very  good  crop,  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
first  crop  of  corn  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Davenport.  I 
know  we  had  no  neighbors  within  several  miles  who  raised 
any  corn  that  year. 

In  connection  with  this  crop  of  corn,  I  must  tell  of  a  boy- 
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ish  prank  of  mine.  Our  field  was  only  aboat  one-half  fenced^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  com  was  planted  all  hands  went  to  the 
timber  making  rails  to  complete  the  fencing.  One  evening 
on  returning  from  the  timber  we  found  that  a  drove  of  hog& 
belonging  to  a  neighbor,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Faulkner, 
had  been  in  the  field  and  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  newly 
planted  corn,  so  the  next  day  I  was  left  at  home  to  guard  the 
field  and  replant  the  com.  Well,  if  that  drove  of  hogs  did 
not  make  it  lively  for  me  that  hot  summer  day,  then  I  lose 
my  guess!  I  was  a  small  boy  for  my  age,  with  very  short 
legs;  that  drove  of  hogs  was  very  large,  with  very  long 
legs  (the  "razor-back  breed"),  and  they  could  go  around  the 
field  and  get  in  their  work  sooner  than  I  could  go  across  and 
head  them  ofip.  The  day  came  to  an  end,  and  it  came  near 
making  an  end  of  me,  too.  That  night  I  told  my  brother, 
John  P.,  of  the  awful  time  I  had  and  then  he  said:  ''See 
here,  Bub,  I  tell  you  what  to  do.  After  we  go  out  in  the 
morning  you  take  *01d  Betsey'  (*01d  Betsey*  was  a  single- 
barrel  shot  gun  about  six  feet  long),  fill  your  pocket  with 
peas  (we  had  a  barrel,  brought  out  for  seed)  and  I  think  you 
can  keep  them  ofF.'*  This  looked  like  a  large-sized  picnic 
for  me  and  I  acted  upon  his  advice  promptly.  I  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  the  enemy,  and  I  was  ready  for  them. 
As  soon  as  they  were  in  range  "Old  Betsey"  spoke  in  her 
loudest  voice.  That  shot  took  effect,  because  the  individual 
hog  which  received  the  charge  "squealed,"  but  it  had  no  more 
effect  on  that  drove  than  if  I  had  thrown  a  stone  among  them. 
I  kept  up  that  "cannonade"  for  a  half  hour.  The  confounded 
drove  would  retreat,  but  immediately  make  a  charge  on  an- 
other part  of  the  field.  At  last  hot,  mad,  tired  out,  the  devil 
thought  it  a  good  time  to  make  his  appearance,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  when  "Auld  Cloutie"  has  work  for  his  subjects 
to  do,  he  takes  particular  care  to  provide  the  means.  I  hap- 
pened just  then  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  there  I 
found  a  dozen  or  more  buckshot  that  a  man  had  given  me. 
Without  any  hesitation  I  rolled  six  or  eight  of  them  down 
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^'Betsey's"  throat,  and  as  the  enemy  was  then  just  within 
fair  range,  I  blazed  away.  The  result — yes,  sir,  all  that  his 
Satanic  majesty  could  desire !  Two  of  the  largest  fell  to  rise 
no  more;  others,  how  many  I  do  not  know,  went  limp- 
ing and  squealing  home.  One,  I  know,  only  succeeded  in 
going  a  few  rods  to  an  Indian  trail,  where  it  lay  down  and 
became  "pork,"  making  a  total  "bag"  of  three!  The  enemy 
were  eflFectually  routed  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them  that  day. 

The  Indians  were  plenty  with  us.  They  were  not  recon- 
ciled to  give  up  their  hunting  and  fishing  ground  on  Rock 
Island  and  vicinity.  Black  Hawk  says  in  his  life,  dictated 
by  himself:  "This  was  our  garden  spot,  our  fruit  orchard, 
and  was  very  dear  to  us."  And  so  they  lingered  in  the 
vicinity  and  made  frequent  visits  to  their  loved  and  lost  old 
homes.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  peaceable  and  well  behaved, 
glad  to  exchange  game  and  fish  for  the  products  of  the  white 
man*8  fields.  Occasionally,  when  under  the  influence  of 
whiskey,  they  became  troublesome.  One  such  incident  hap- 
pened to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Tuyl.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house  when  two  Indians  came  in.  They  had  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  were  already  under  its  influence.  It  was  a  cold 
day,  and  after  warming  themselves  they  made  signs  that  they 
wanted  a  drinking  cup.  My  sister  gave  them  a  tea  cup, 
which  they  managed  to  drop  on  the  floor  and,  of  course,  it 
went  to  pieces.  Then  they  asked  for  another,  but  she  said 
"no,"  and  shook  her  head.  At  once  one  of  them  drew  a 
knife  and  threatened  her.  She  stepped  to  a  comer  of  the 
room,  seized  a  broom,  pointed  to  the  door  and  said  "pucko- 
chee!"  (go),  and  sure  enough  they  went,  and  in  a  hurry, 
too.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  "brave"  fears  nothing  so 
much  on  earth  as  to  be  struck  by  a  woman.  He  is  disgraced 
forever. 

Those  pioneer  days  were  days  of  toil,  interspersed  with 
frequent  attacks  of  ague,  and,  as  I  have  somewhere  said  be- 
fore, "when  we  were  not  at  work  we  were  shaking."  I  well 
remember  that  in  the  fall  of  1836,  1837  and  1838,  and  espe- 
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cially  in  1837,  there  were  not  enough  well  people  in  all  the 
country  to  care  for  the  sick. 

Where  the  flourishing  city  of  Davenport  now  stands 
there  was  not  a  single  house,  on  what  was  the  original  town 
site,  only  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  lived  the 
ferryman.  Further  up  the  river  and  about  opposite  the 
Rock  Island  bridge  lived  Mr.  Antoine  Le  Claire,  and  that 
was  the  sum  total  of  the  inhabitants  in  May,  1836.  Dxuing 
that  year  and  the  succeeding  ones  the  influx  of  settlers  was 
great  and  we  soon  had  plenty  of  neighbors.  The  town  of 
Davenport  began  to  grow  and  was  soon  a  thriving  village, 
with  churches,  schools,  stores  and  mechanical  trades  in  full 
operation. 

The  country  around  Rock  Island  in  those  days  was  a 
paradise  for  sportsmen.  Game  was  plenty  and  the  river  fairly 
swarmed  with  flsh.  To  those  who  had  the  leisure  to  take 
advantage  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  there  was  lots  of  sport 
every  day  in  the  week;  but  to  those  of  us  who  were  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  labor  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  then  do 
the  "chores,"  the  fun  was  not  so  apparent.  However,  even 
we,  the  unfortunates,  occasionally  got  a  "half  day  off,'*  and 
on  days  when  it  rained  so  hard  and  steadily  that  we  could  not 
work,  even  in  the  barn,  we  were  allowed  to  "go  a  fishin'.'* 

Of  public  men  and  public  measures  in  those  early  days  I 
can  say  but  little.  I  was  but  a  boy  of  15  or  16  years,  and 
that  boy  was  confined  closely  on  a  farm  and  worked  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  each  day.  I  remember  one  morn- 
ing seeing  Gov.  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  pass  our  farm 
on  his  way  to  Burlington  to  attend  the  annual  session  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  on  horseback  and  attended  by  other 
state  officers.  They  had  ridden  the  entire  distance  from  the 
then  capital  of  Wisconsin,  which  I  believe  was  at  Mineral 
Point,  and  still  had  a  ride  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
before  them. 

I  once  met  and  was  introduced  to  Gen.  Robert  Lucas, 
our  first  territorial  governor.     I  believe  this  occurred  in  the 
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spring  of  1841.  I  was  then  living  in  Tipton,  Cedar  county. 
Some  of  "us  boys"  one  day  borrowed  an  old  horse  and  wagon 
and  started  over  to  Rock  Creek  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
As  we  were  driving  through  the  timber  we  saw  coming 
toward  us  two  men  on  horseback.  We  soon  recognized  one 
as  Mr.  Harmon  Van  Antwerp,  the  then  member  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  from  Cedar  county.  When  we  met  we 
stopped  and  Mr.  Van  Antwerp  introduced  his  companion  as 
"Gov.  Lucas.**  After  a  little  chat  and  a  kindly  in- 
quiry by  the  governor  as  to  where  we  boys  were  bound,  we 
said  "Good  morning"  and  went  on  our  way.  I  mention  this 
interview  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  tell  how  one,  at  least, 
of  our  early  governors  was  dressed.  First,  he  had  on  a  com- 
plete suit  of  blue  linsey  woolsey,  evidently  of  home  manu- 
facture, and  the  cut  and  fit  showed  the  handiwork  of  an  ama- 
teur. His  shirt  was  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  with  tprn 
down  collar,  and  shirt  front  of  the  same  material;  a  pair  of 
coarse  cowhide  boots  and  a  soft  wool  hat  completed  his  attire. 
A  sturdy  figure  of  a  pioneer  was  he,  but  under  that  soft  felt 
hat  was  a  brain  large  enough  for  a  ruler  of  nations,  and  ve 
of  this  day  (as  those  of  that  day  could  not)  can  see  how 
much  that  plain  old  man  contributed  to  the  solid  foundations 
of  this  great  commonwealth. 

A  notable  person  in  those  very  early  days  was  Antoine 
Le  Claire.  He  lived  in  a  very  comfortable  house,  about 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Rock  Island,  on  a  section  (640 
acres)  reserved  for  him  by  the  Indians  when  they  made  their 
first  sale  to  the  United  States  of  their  Iowa  lands. 

Mr.  Le  Claire  was  of  French  and  Indian  blood.  He  was 
well  educated  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
Indians.  He  was  for  very  many  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  as  an  interpreter.  He  officiated  in  that  capa- 
city in  making  the  treaty  at  the  time  (September  21,  1832) 
the  government  made  the  first  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
called  locally  the  "Black  Hawk  Purchase."  And  again  in 
1836  when  General  Scott  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and 
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Foxes,  at  which  time  a  further  large  purchase  of  land  wc 
H  L  made.      That  treaty  was  made  on  the  reservation  belongin 

^  1^  to  Mr.  Le  Claire  and  was  attended  by  the  entire  tribe,  man 

>  '"  thousands  in  numbers.     I  remember  distinctly  the  hundred 

and  hundreds  of  Indians,  squaws,  pappooses,  ponies  an 
dogs,  that  for  days  prior  to  that  of  the  treaty  swarmed  pas 
our  cabin.  The  main  trail  from  the  Indian  villages  on  th 
Iowa  river  to  the  agency  on  Rock  Island  passed  withi; 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  of  our  cabin  and  right  across  our  land 
So,  as  I  was  confined  at  home  with  the  "shakes"  (a^e)  am 
could  not  go  to  the  treaty  grounds  some  two  or  three  mile 
away,  I  used  to  sit  day  after  day  and  watch  the  moving  pro 
cession. 

Mr.  Le  Claire  was  a  man  of  immense  proportions,  weigh 
ing  from  350  to  400  pounds,  yet  he  could  mount  a  horse  o 
dance  a  cotillion  with  more  ease  and  grace  than  many  a  mai 
of  half  his  weight. 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  liberal,  public-spirited,  benevolent 
and  always  ready  to  help  the  deserving.  The  city  of  Daven 
port  owes  much  to  him.  He  accumulated  large  wealth  foi 
those  days,  and  made  good  use  of  it.  He  died  Septembei 
21,  1S61. 

Col.  George  Davenport  was  another  man  who  figured  ir 
the  local  affairs  of  Iowa  and  Davenport,  although  his_resi- 
dence  was  on  Rock  Island,  where  he  had  lived  since  1816  oi 
1817,  coming  there,  I  believe,  with  the  soldiers  who  built 
Fort  Armstrong.  He  had  been  for  many  years,  and  was 
still  as  late  as  1836,  an  Indian  trader.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Davenport,  and  it  bears 
his  name.  For  years  he  had  been  again  and  again  placed  in 
deadly  peril  in  his  dealings  with  hostile  tribes,  yet  he  lived 
to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  cowardly  robbers,  who  first 
shot  him,  and  then  so  abused  and  maltreated  him  to  force 
him  to  tell  where  his  money  was  that  he  died  that  night. 

The  pursuit  and  capture  of  his  murderers  was  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  chapters  of  western  history.       My  brother. 
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Ebenezer,  was  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  his 
story  of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Birch,  Fox,  the  two  Longs 
and  Young,  was  most  interesting.  Birch  and  Fox  escaped  in 
some  mysterious  way,  but  John  and  Aaron  Long  and  Young 
were  tried  and  aondemned,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction,  to- 
gether with  some  thousands  of  other  spectators,  of  seeing 
them  hung!  Maybe  that  sounds  rather  sanguinary,  but  the 
whole  country  was  aroused  by  the  brutal  murder  of  an  unof- 
fending peaceable  old  gentleman,  who  was  known  to  every 
citizen,  old  and  young,  in  the  country,  and  there  were  not 
many  but  who  would  have  been  glad  to  pull  upon  a  rope  to 
one  end  of  which  dangled  the  murderers. 

There  were  many  other  men  who  came  to  Davenport  and 
Scott  county  in  1836  and  1837  and  later  who  deserve  and 
are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  and  praise  for  their  efforts 
in  building  up  the  new  country,  but  space  forbids  the  record 
of  their  names  here. 

On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1858,  (Washington's  birth- 
day) the  Pioneer  Settlers'  Association  of  Scott  County  held 
their  first  re-union  at  the  Burtis  House.  J.  A.  Birchard, 
Esq.,  of  Pleasant  Valley,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  "The 
History  of  Scott  County,''  closed  as  follows:  "We  have 
made  the  new  homes;  raised  the  new  altars;  built  the  new 
school  houses  and  churches.  To  do  this  required  men;  men 
of  iron  nerve,  of  strong  arms  and  large  hearts,  and  such  men 
were  the  pioneers  of  Scott  county,  and  I  may  justly  add,  and 
so  of  all  Iowa." 

My  sister,  Mrs.  William  Van  Tuyl,  of  Davenport,  is  to-day 
the  oldest  living  settler  of  Davenport,  and,  I  believe,  with 
the  exception  of  Capt.   Lewis  Clark,  of  Buffalo,  of  Scott 

countv. 

But  there  were  others  who  aided  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Iowa  strong  and  deep  and  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  final  result.  The  pioneers  of  Iowa  were  a  strong  and 
sturdy  set  of  men  and  of  the  very  best  blood  of  this  nation. 
It  took  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  courage  and  determina- 
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tion,  sixty  and  more  years  ago,  to  decide  to  pack  up  his 

worldly  possessions  and  leave  the  comforts  of  the  east  and 

:"{|j  come  to  what  was  then  the  very  far  west;  and  so  it  was,  that 

those  that  did  come  were  of  the  best,  and  the  best  equipped 
!i  for  the  work  before  them. 

Last  winter,  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  "Pioneer  Law 
Makers''  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  of  that  body  by  the  legislature,  then  in  session,  the 
Hon.  S.  P.  Yeomans,  of  Lucas  county,  one  of  the  pioneer 
legislators,  in  reply  to  an  address  made  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  tells  the  story  of  the 
work  of  the  pioneers  far  better  than  I  can.     He  said: 


I  could  not  keep  yon  on  the  mountain  top  if  I  would.  I  ask  you  to 
step  down  to  the  level  plain  of  facts.  The  profound  oompliments  we  re- 
ceive may  turn  our  heads.  Our  work  was  not  so  marvelous  after  alL  The 
truth  is  that  the  Lord  Almighty  made  Iowa.  When  we  oame  here  we  found 
in  Iowa  a  veritable  cornucopia  of  wealth.  We  found  it  in  soil,  climate, 
sky  and  woods.  Our  civilization  was  crude.  The  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  state  were  not  pioneer  law  makers,  but  for  the  most  part 
pioneer  farmers.  They  planted  trees,  they  tiUed  the  land,  they  raised  the 
crops.  Prosperity  came  apace.  The  iron  horse  came  to  carry  away  to 
the  east  the  products  of  the  farm.  It  is  true  that  laws  had  to  be  estab- 
lished. A  judiciary  system  was  devised,  schools  were  organized  and  were 
made  free  to  all.     If  wo  did  our  work  well,  we  have  received  our  reward. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  23,  1900. 


Go  TO  THE  West. — We  say,  as  we  have  ever  said,  to 
young  men  or  young  women  of  light  purse,  but  willing  hand; 
to  the  farmer  or  mechanic  of  increasing  family,  slender 
means  or  dubious  prospects,  your  true  home  is  in  the  West! 
Seek  it,  rear  your  children  there  to  larger  opportunities  than 
await  them  on  the  rugged  hill-side  or  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  East. — Horace  Greeley,  Oct.  15,  1857, 


A  CELEBRATED  INDIAN  TREATY. 


THE  "BLACKHAWK"  PURCHASE, 


Sei^kuub  21,  1833— Rithtbd  FiBBnur  13,  1833.^ 


[C. 
Articltiofalreaty  of  prace,/rte>id»hip,  and  eestion,  concluded  at  Fort  Ar*K-- 
ttrong,  Rock  iMland,  Illinois,  betwttn  the  Vnittd  Slata  of  America,  bjf 
their  commiitloneri,  Major  Otixeral  H'in/alij  Seott,  of  the  United  StaUw 
Army,  and  Hia  ExctUency  John  Heyaoldi,  gottmor  of  Iht  StaU  of  Itli- 
iioi'a,  and  Ihr  eonfederaled  tribes  of  Sac  ami  Fox  Iitdiam,  represented  itt 
general  council,  by  the  aiidersigned  chiefs,  head  men,  and  uraniors, 
WbereHB,  under  oertain  lawlees  and  desperate  leaders,  a  formidable 
bnad.  couBtltatlng  a  large  parllon  of  the  Sac  and  Foi  DRtioD,  left  their 
coiioiry  In  April  last,  and,  in  »itiiatioii  of  treHties,  commencBd  an  onpro- 
Toked   war   upon   unBuapectiDg   and   defenceless  citizens  of   the  United 
Slates,  sparing   neither   age  nor  sex;  and  whereas,   the   United   States, 
nt  s  ^reat  eipense  of  treasnre,  bave  aobdued  the  said  hostile  band,  killing 
or  capturing  all  its  principal  chiefs  and  warriors;  the  laid  States,  partlf 
as  indeinail}^  for  the  eipenses  incurred,  and  partly  to  secure  the  future 
SHfet;  and  tranquillity  of  the  invaded  frontier,  demand  of  the  said  tribes, 
to  the  ute  of  the  United  States,  a  cession  of  a  tract  of  the  Sao  and  Fox 
country,  bordering  on  said  frontier,  more  than  proportional  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  hostile  band  who  have  been  so  conquered  and  subdued. 

Abt.  1.  Accordingly,  the  confederated  tribes  of  Sacs  and  Foies  hereby 
cede  to  the  United  States  forever,  all  the  lands  to  which  the  said  tribes 
have  title  or  claim,  (with  the  eicepliou  of  the  reseivatioa  herainafter 
madej,  included  wilhia  the  following  bounds,  to-»ll:  "Beglnuing  on  the 
Mirsissippi  river,  at  the  point  where  Ibe  Sac  and  Fox  northern  boundary 
line,  as  established  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prairie du  Chlen, 
of  the  fifteenth  of  July,  one  thouiiaud  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  strikes- 
said  river;  thence,  up  said  boundary  line  to  a  puint  fifty  miles  from  the 
Mississippi,  measured  on  said  line;  thence,  in  a  right  line  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Red  Cedar  of  the  loway,  fort;  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
river;  Ibence,  In  a  right  line  to  a  point  in  Ibe  northern  boundary  line  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  titty  miles,  measured  on  said  boundary,  from  the 
Mississippi  river:  thence,  by  the  Isat  mentioned  boundary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  by  the  western  shore  of  said  rlTer  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. And  the  said  confederated  tribes  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  hereby  stipnlale 
and  agree  to  remove  from  the  lands  herein  ceded  to  the  United  States,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  J^nne  next;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future 
11  is  understanding,  it  is  expressly  understood,  that  no  band  or  party  of  the 


Sac  or  Fox  tribe  shall  reside,  plant,  fl^h.  or  hunt,  on  any  portion  of  the 
ceded  country  after  the  period  just  mentioned. 

Aht.  3.  Out  of  the  cession  made  in  the  preceding  article,  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  said  confederated  tribes,  of 
a  tract  of  laud  containing  four  hundred  sqnare  mileii,  to  be  laid  oti  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  boundary  lino 
crossing  the  loway  river,  in  such  manner  that  nearly  an  equal  portion  of 
the  reservation  may  be  on  both  sides  of  said  river,  and  extending  down- 
wards, so  as  to  Include  Ke-o-kuok'a  principal  village  on  its  right  bank, 
which  village  Is  uboul  twelve  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river. 
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Aht.  3.  In  conslderntion  of  Ihc  great  eiteat  of  the  foregoing  ceeaii 
be  United  States  HtipQlBteand  agree  to  pay  to  the  raid  conrEdernted  trib 
anonallj-,  for  thirty  snccesulTe  years,  the  Brsl  paytnent  to  lie  made  in  Si 
tembeT  of  llie  nenl  year,  the  sum  ot  tventy  tiiouRnnd  dollan  in  specie. 

Abt.  1.  It  ]h  further  agreed  that  the  bailed  Slatei  vhall  establish  a 
QiBiDtain  within  the  limits,  and  for  the  use  Rnd  benefit  of  the  Snca  a 
Poxes,  for  the  period  at  thirty  years,  one  ndditionnl  titack  and  guoniii: 
ehop.  nilh  the  neceeBary  tools,  iron,  and  aleel;  and  SnnUy  make  a  yeai 
sUowHnoe  for  the  name  period,  to  the  eaid  tribes,  of  forly  kege  of  lobao 
and  forty  barrels  of  salt,  lo  be  deliTered  at  the  mouth  of  the  loway-  rive 

Abt.  5.  The  United  States,  at  the  earnest  reqoost  of  the  said  coofedi 
sted  tribes,  farther  agree  lo  pay  to  Farnham  and  DaTenport,  Indiau  In 
ert  at  Rock  Itiland,  the  soiu  of  forty  thousnnd  dollars  nithont  intere 
which  sum  will  be  in  full  satlsfactloD  of  the  clainiB  of  the  said  tradi 
against  the  said  tribes;  nnd  by  (he  latter,  was,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Jn 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  acknowledged  to  ho  juatl;  di 
for  BEtioles  of  nece^eity,  furDinhed  in  the  course  of  the  *evca  precedi 
years,  in  an  inHtruuieut  of  writing  of  said  date,  duly  signed  by  the  chii 
and  head  men  of  said  tribe*,  and  certified  by  the  laic  Fcli»  St.  Vra 
United  Slates  agent,  and  Anioine  Ld  Claire.  Dniled  States  interpreter,  be 
for  the  said  tribes. 

Aet.  6.  At  the  special  request  of  the  said  confederaled  tribets -t 
United  States  agree  la  grant  by  patent,  in  fee  simple,  to  Antoine  LeClai 
Interpreter,  a  part  Indian,  one  eectiun  of  land  opposite  Ruck  Islnnd.  n 
one  section  at  the  head  of  (he  Brut  rapids  above  said  island,  within  t 
eonntry  herein  ceded  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Abt.  T.  Trnsting  to  the  good  faith  of  Ibe  neutral  bands  of  Sacs  a. 
Foxes,  the  United  Bintes  have  already  delivered  up  to  those  bands  the  gn 
mass  of  prisooers  made  in  the  course  of  the  war  by  the  United  Statea,  ai 
promise  to  use  their  influence  to  procure  the  delivery  of  other  Sacs  ui 
Foies,  who  may  still  be  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Sioux  Indiai 
ihe  friends  of  the  United  States;  but  the  following  named  prisoners  of  wi 
now  in  confinement,  irho  were  chiefs  and  head  men.  shall  be  held  bs  be 
tages  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  late  hostile  bands,  during  tl 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slater,  vit:  Muk-kB-ta-inish-a-k 
kaik  (oiBIackHnwk)  and  his  two  sons;  Wau-be-kee-shik  (the  Frophel)  h 
brother  and  two  sons;  Napope,  We-sbeet  loway,  Famahn,  and  Cha-kee-p 
sbi-pa-bo  (the  little  stabbing  chief), 

Aar.  8.  And  it  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  between  the  parties  i 
this  treaty,  that  there  shall  never  be  allowed  in  the  confederated  Sao  ai: 
Fox  nation,  any  separate  band  or  village,  under  any  ehief  or  warrii 
of  the  late  hostile  bands;  but  that  the  remnant  of  the  said  hostile  ban< 
shall  be  divided  among  the  neutral  bands  of  the  said  tribes  according  I 
blood — the  Sacs  among  Ibe  Sacs,  and  the  Foies  among  the  Foxes. 

Aaf,  9.  In  consideration  of  the  promiBes,  peace  and  friendship  are  di 
dared,  and  shall  be  perpetually  maintained  between  the  United  Slates  on 
the  whole  confederated  Bac  and  Fox  nation,  excepting  from  the  latter  (t 
host  ages  before  mentioned. 

Abt.  10.  The  United  State?,  besides  the  presents,  delivered  nt  the  sigi 
ing  of  his  treaty,  wishing  to  give  a  striking  evidence  of  their  mercy  an 
liberality,  will  immediately  cause  to  be  isiued  lo  the  said  confederate 
tribea,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  women  and  chlldrci 
whose  hasbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  have  been  killed  in  Ihe  lale  war,  an 
generally  for  the  use  of  the  whole  confederaled  tribes,  ankles  of  subsis' 
ence,  as  follows:  thirty-Bve  beef  cattle;  twelve  bushels  of  salt;  thirty  ba: 
rels  of  pork,  and  fifty  barrels  of  llour;  and  oanse  tu  be  delivered  fat  tfc 
«me  purpoeeH.  in  the  month  ot  April  next,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  lowi 
[oway,  six  thousand  bashels  of  maise  or  Ind" 


mouth  ol  thelowi 


TCHu-pel-la.  or  be  who  Id  painted  white,  his  i  murk. 
Tay- wee-man,  or  medicine  mnn.  (strnvberr;,)  hia  x  mm 
Pow-alieeb,  or  the  roused  bear,  his  i  mark. 
An-nan-mcG,  or  tho  runoing  fox,  hia  x  murk. 
Mn-ttiw-e-qua,  or  the  jealous  woman,  hia  i  mark. 
Me-ahee-wau-qua,  or  the  dried  tree,  bis  x  mark. 
May-kce-BH-iuau-ker,  or  the  wampum  Hsh,  hlB  »  mark. 
Chaw-co-siiat,  or  the  prowler,  his  : 
Kaw-kftw-bee,  or  the  orow,  hia  i  n 
Mau-que-tee,  or  the  bald  uagte,  his  x  mark. 
Ma-ghe-QR,  or  oroBS  m&n.  hie  x  mark. 

Eaw-kaw-ke-monte,  or  the  pouch,  (ronnini;  bear,)  hiB  x  mark. 
Wee-ahe-kaw-k-tt-akuok,  or  he  who  ateps  firmly,  hia  i  niitrk. 
Wee-cu-ma,  or  good  Qeh,  hie  x  mark. 
Paw-qua-nney,  or  the  runner,  his  x  mark. 
Ma-buu-wai-be.  or  the  wolE  skio,  hia  i  mark, 
Mis-aee-quaw-kaw,  or  hairj  neck,  hia  x  mark. 
Waw-pee'Bhaw-kaw,  or  white  skin,  his  x  mark. 
Mash-ahen-WHW-pee-toh,  or  broken  tooth,  hia  I  mark. 
Naa-nah-quD-kee-shee-ko,  or  between  two  dajB,  hia  i  mark. 
Paw-puck-kS'kaw,  or  stealing  fox,  bis  i  mark. 
Taj-B-sbeek.  or  the  falling  hear,  hia  x  mark. 
Wan-pee-maw-ker,  or  the  white  luon.  hia  x  mark. 
Wan -co -see- nee- me,  or  fox  man,  hU  x  mark. 


FORT  DODGE,  IOWA.* 


I«titijd«i2°  aa';  Longitude  17°  01'  W.  Wash.  A  UaHed  States  fort,sKl 
ateJ  on  thi-  D«8  Muines  River  near  the  jnuctioQ  of  the  Lizzard  Fori 
ID  what  in  DOW  Webster  counlf,  lows,  the  site  of  the  pceseat  town  < 
Fort  Dodge. 

The  establishinent  of  a  military  post  at  this  point  was  th 

result  of  a  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Boone  comity,  Iowa,  t 

the  U.   S.   Senate  nnd  Houae  of  Kepresentfltivea,   prayinj 

that  a  post  be  established  somewhere  on  the  Des  Moine 

River  at  or  about  the  Lizzard  Forks,  for  their  better  seem 

ity  against  the  Indians,  and  for  the  encouragenipnt  of  ael 

tiers,      By  General  Orders  No.  19,  War  Department,  Adju 

taut  General's  Office.  31  May,  1850,  it  was  ordered: 

For  the  protection  of  the  frontier  eettlemenls  of  lova.  n  Dew  post  w{ 
be  established  under  the  direction  of  the  CominRnder  of  the  6th  Depnr 
ment,  on  the  eBHt  bank  of  the  Des  Moines,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Llziar 
Fork;  or  preferablj,  if  an  equally  eligible  site  cau  be  foandist  some  poit 
twenty-file  or  thirty  iniles  higher  up  the  Dea  Moinea.  The  port  will  fc 
established  by  a  company  of  the  eih  Infantry  to  be  drawn  from  Foi 
Bnelling.  trhioh  will  for  the  present  constitute  its  garrison. 

This  order  was  supplemented  by  Orders  No.  22.  Head 
quarters  6th  Military  Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  14  Jalj 
1850,  which  directed  that: 

In  pursuanee  of  Oeueral  Orders  No.  19,  current  aerioa,  from  the  Wi 
Department,  BrcTct  Major  Woods  (>lb  Infantry,  will  select  a  suitNble  sit 
in  the  state  of  Iowa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  LlEzerd  Fork  of  the  D« 
Moines  river,  for  the  establlshnieDt  of  a  military  post;  which  with  hi 
company  E,  Gth  Infantry,  he  will  proceed  to  con^tracC  and  garrison,  witti 
out  however,  withdrawing  his  personal  attention  from  the  dot/  of  rfrinol 
Ing  Indians,  on  which  he  is  now  specially  engaged.   A.  military  teserve  eigh 
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miles  in  length  (foor  miles  abore  the  poet,  and  four  below)  along  the 
rlTer,  and  two  miles  in  depth  on  either  side,  will  be  marked  off  and  appro- 
priated ezdnsiTsly  to  the  present  use  of  the  Ooremment.  The  proper 
Staff  Departments  will  forthwith  proride  the  stores  and  supplies  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  the  post  on  the  Des  Moines,  and  for  the  subsistence 
and  temporary  shelter  of  the  garrison. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  Order  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Oaptain  Samuel  Woods  with  his  Company  E  of  the  6th  In- 
fantry, two  ofScers  and  sixty -six  men  who  were  then  in  the 
field,  broke  camp  and  proceeded  to  the  point  designated, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  second  of  August,  1850,  and  es- 
tablished a  post,  which  they  named  Fort  Clarke^  in  honor  of 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Newman  S.  Clarke,  Colonel  6th 
Infantry,  then  commanding  the  6th  Military  Department. 
According  to  Prof.  Tuttle  (History  of  Iowa,  1876)  the  first 
encampment  was  on  the  ground  now  lying  between  the  public 
square  and  Walnut  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
in  the  present  town  of  Fort  Dodge.  Materials  for  building 
the  necessary  quarters  for  the  troops  were  at  once  prepared 
•and  their  construction  so  rapidly  pushed  forward  that  by  the 
first  of  December  they  were  in  a  condition  for  occupancy. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1851,  we  find  Major  Woods  urging 
upon  the  War  Department  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
postoffice  at  the  fort,  around  which  settlers  were  commencing 
to  congregate  and  recommending  Mr.  William  Williams^  thi^ 
poet  trader,  as  a  suitable  person  to  assume  its  charge^  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  Congress  of  1850-51  we  find  the  mer- 
<;hant8  of  Dubuque  petitioning  for  the  building  of  a  road 
from  their  town  to  Fort  Clarke,  but  beyond  an  estimate  of 
the  topographical  engineers  of  the  approximate  cost  of  such 
a  road,  no  action  seems  to  have  been  had  in  the  matter  dur* 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  post. 

Correspondence  between  the  fort  and  the  authorities  at 
8t.  Louis  and  Washington  appears  to  have  been  limited  to 
mere  requisitions  for  supplies,  the  rendition  of  statistical  re- 
turns, and  such  formal  reports  as  afford  little  information 
Tegarding  the  events  of  this  occupation,  none  of  which  seem 


to  hnve  been  at  all  removed  from  the  on 
extreme  frontier  post.  It  was  regardec 
than  a  temjiorary  post,  although,  as  wa 
Bucli  establish  meiits,  and  as  set  forth  in 
cited,  a  reservation  was  laid  off  with  the  fl 
as  Bu  initial  point,  with  lines  running  fou 
and  south,  along  the  Des  Moinee  river,  ai 
east  and  west  on  either  bank,  but  before 
veyed  and  projwrly  laid  ont  and  declared 
cided  that  the  so-called  "Des  Moines  grai 
Raccoon  fork  to  the  source  of  the  Des 
cision  gave  every  alternate  section  to  th 
internal  improvements;  thus  throwing  thi 
ingB  beyond  the  limits  of  the  public  dom 
dence,  however,  that  Major  Woods  and  h 
few  idle  moments  in  the  routine  of  camg 
ing  the  Indiana  from  their  inclinations  to 
tlements,  and  in  controlling  their  distrii 
all  the  frontier  of  Iowa  from  the  Des  J 
Bouri, 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1851,  by  Gene 
from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  th 
was  changed  to  Fort  Doihje,  doubtless  in 
Dodges  (Gen,  Henry  and  Augustus  Cae-B 
who  at  that  time  were  United  States  sene 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  who  were  an 
that  section.  At  the  same  time  there 
forts  occupied  by  troops  under  the  name 
- — one  of  which  had  been  recently  located 
company  of  the  6th  Infantry — with  the  e 
little  confusion  in  the  forwarding  of  mail 

Several  causes  operated  toward  the 
post  which  was  contemplated  at  interval 
period  of  its  existence.  It  was  urged  th 
the  presence  of  troops  in  that  viciuity  wai 
than  at  a  point  further  north,  and  that  fo 
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poses  the  troops  at  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chifn)  were  am- 
ply sufficient  to  protect  that  vicinity.  Tbe  (.-ountry  was  being 
rapidly  settled  up,  Indian  incurBioiis  becoming  less  frequent 
in  this  section  and  more  troublesome  on  the  north  line  of  the 
new  purchase  from  the  Sious  In  the  Minnesota  country, 
where  it  had  been  determined  to  locate  one  or  more  strong 
posts.  It  was  not  however  until  the  spring  of  1858  that 
plans  were  finally  adopted  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
building  of  the  work  which  was  afterwards  known  ae  Fort 
Ridgely,  on  the  Minnesota,  when,  under  date  of  16th  March, 
General  Clarke  was  charged  with  its  constrnctioa,  which  was 
directetl  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  breaking  up  of  Forta 
Scott  and  Dodye.  General  Clarke's  Order  ( No.  9)  is  dated 
Headquarters  iHh  Military  Department,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.,  Mr.rch  30lh,  1853,  and  directs  that: 

In  pursuance  of  inBtractionfl  from  QcDirTHl  HeHdijuarteia,  Forts  Saott 
and  Dodge  will  be  bioken  up:  the  garrison  ol  the  former  will  be  marched 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the  most  practicable  route 
at  the  earliest  moment  the  eensoa  will  permit,  to  the  new  post  on  the  Min- 
iiL'Sutn.  The  Commanding  OtHoer  will  take  immediate  meaaureB  for  car- 
lylag  this  Into  eB<tet,  and  for  sending  to  the  neighboring  posts  Buch  of  tbe 
public  propurtj  as  may  be  needed  at  them,  and  for  selling  the  remainder. 

Accordingly,  on  the  18th  April  Major  Woods  left  the 
post  with  the  larger  part  of  the  command  for  the  new  site  on 
the  Minnesota,  leaving  2d  Lieutenant  Corley  with  twenty 
men  to  dispose  of  the  property.  On  the  2d  Jime.  1853, 
Lieut.  Corley,  with  the  remaint'e^  of  the  troojia,  marched 
out  of  the  camp,  pulling  down  the  flag  from  its  staff,  and  before 
noon  that  day  Fort  Dodge  as  a  military  post  had  been 
wholly  abandoned.  Such  of  the  buildings  as  remained,  in- 
chiding  a  steam  saw-mill,  were  disposed  of  at  public  sale,  the 
principal  purchaser  being  Mr.  William  Williams,  the  late 
post  trader  and  postmaster,  who  remained  at  the  site  with  a 
view  of  becoming  its  owner  as  soon  as  the  lands  could  be 
surveyed  and  placed  on  sale.  "On  the  '27th  March,  1854,"" 
says  Prof.  Tuttle  (l>Hge  218),  "the  first  town  plat  was  sur- 
veyed on  the  premises  known  as  the  fort  site,  the  laud  hav- 
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ing  become  the  property  of  Major  WiUiams  who  had  made 
the  purchase  in  January,  1854/' 

There  had  been  no  change  in  the  garriaoa  of  the  post, 
from  its  first  occupation  until  ita  final  abandonment.  Com- 
pany E  of  the  6th  Infantry  performing  that  duty  daring  the 
whole  period.  Of  the  officers  Bvi  Maj.  Samuel  Woods,  its 
first  commandant,  was  also  ita  last  A  few  years  later  that 
officer  was  transferred  to  the  Pay  Department,  in  which  he 
subsequently  reached  the  rank  of  colonel  and  assistant  pay- 
master general,  and  was  retired  from  active  service  on  the  24th 
January,  1881,  at  his  own  request,  having  been  over  forty 
years  in  active  service.  Colonel  Woods  died  September  22, 
1887,  at  Oakland,  California. 

First  Lieutenant  and  brevet  Major  Lewis  A«  Armistead, 
the  second  in  command  and  acting  assistant  quartermaster 
and  commissary  of  subsistence  during  the  whole  period  of 
occupation,  reached  his  captaincy  3rd  March,  1866,  bat  to- 
gether with  2d  Lieut.  James  L.  Corley,  who  joined  the  com- 
mand upon  the  resignation  of  2d  Lieutenant  Tubbs,  resigned 
the  service  in  May,  1861,  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  South. 

NOTES. 

Samuel  Woods  entered  West  Point  Militarjr  Atfademy*  (Mm  TniHtna,  In  ISB.  Be 
graduated  No.  96  in  his  class  of  fifty  in  1837.  His  military  life WM  oae  of  gnmt  aetiT- 
ity  and  usefulness.  He  serred  in  the  Florida  war  with  the  Semiaola  Indiaiia  and  was 
en^a^ed  in  the  battle  of  Olcee^ho-bee,  December  25, 1887.  HaiMtrtloipated  in  aereral 
battles  in  tlie  Mexican  war  and  was  breretted  f6r  jrallantry  and  meritorioiia  eoodoet 
at  Chapultepec.  He  afterwards  serred  on  the  northweateni  frontlar,  and  waa  at  Fort 
Bodge,  Iowa,  from  ISM  to  *53. 

Lewis  A.  Armistead  was  two  years  at  West  Point,  but  nam  fradoatad.  How- 
ever, he  was  appointed  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  6tb  U.  8.  Infantry  In  ISV.  He  waa 
awarded  brevets  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Contrerat,  Chnrabaaoo,  Molinodel 
Rey  and  Chapultepec.  He  resigned  from  the  regular  army  in  IMl,  anterinr  the  Con- 
federate service  in  which  he  became  a  brigadier  generaL  Ha  was  woondad  at  Antie- 
tam.  At  Gettysburg  he  was  in  Pickett's  charge,  in  which  he  fell  moitally  wounded 
and  died  a  prisoner. 

James  L.  (-orley  entered  the  military  academy  in  184A.  gradoatincbi  IfiOO.  He  waa 
promoted  to  2d  lieutenant  in  IS.*)!,  and  to  1st  lieutenant  in  IMS.  Hia  tarriee  op  to 
1857  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Misaonrl.  He  waa  tnit  to  California 
in  18.58  where  he  remained  in  the  regular  army  until  1861,  when  be  raaignad  to  enter 
the  Confederate  ^rvice.  Of  his  subsequent  history  we  hare  no  reeofd.  He  died  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  li^,  at  the  age  of  54.  He  was  the  last  army  oflleer  in  eommand  at 
Fort  Dodge. 

Lieutenant  John  L.  Tubbs  was  not  at  West  Point  and  we  have  no  record  of  hia 

civil  or  military  history. 


PASSING  OF  THE  WALNUT, 

At  Wabash,  Indiana,  the  other  day  wsb  enacted  a  some- 
"what  pathetic  scene.  The  last  merchantable  walnut  logs  had 
been  brought  to  the  city  on  twenty-one  wagons,  The  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  older  ones  said  it  looked  very  much  like  a  funeral 
procession,  and  expressed  themselves:  "There  goes  the  last 
■of  the  black  walimtl"  When  one  lets  memory  run  back  to 
pioneer  days  in  Indiana,  and  remembers  with  what  prodigal- 
ity  black  walnut  was  used  for  all  purposes  it  is  quite  enough 
to  bring  sombre  thoughts.  That  everything  must  pass  away 
at  some  time  or  other  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  deer, 
the  prairie  chicken,  the  wild  turkey  and  the  buffalo  hai 
ever  been  used  to  point  to  the  wicked  prodigality  of  man; 
bat  now  that  the  inanimate  denizens  of  the  same  forests  and 
prairies  have  been  sacrificed,  it  is  a  double  grief  to  those 
who  saw  them  in  their  magnificence,  to  see  them  passing 
away  until  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  worth  naming.  Dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years  there  has  been  enough  walnut  tim- 
ber burned  up  in  log  heaps  in  the  heavily  timbered  states  to 
pay  the  national  debt  if  it  were  standing  today,  with 
its  accumulated  growth.  Why  was  it  thus  sacriticed?  Mere- 
ly to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Walnut  is  said  to  have  required 
the  best  soil  on  which  to  grow,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
trees  were  growing  on  certain  portions  of  the  land  to  be 
'■cleared  up"  for  fanning  purposes  sealed  their  doom;  for  it 
was  the  land  the  pioneer  was  after  and  not  the  timber. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  black  walnut  was  the 
finest  wood  from  which  to  make  counters,  bedsteads,  tables, 
chairs  and  desks,  and  the  country  was  searched  for  it  in 
every  nook  and  corner.  The  wooded  portions  of  Iowa  did 
not  escape;  for  in  1883.  and  later,  some  men  came  out  here 
from  the  East  and  went  up  and  down  our  rivers  buying  and 
cutting  all  the  walnut  timber  they  could  find.  It  was  rafted 
down  to  Dea  Moines  and  sawed  up  into  lumber  or  shipped 
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away  in  the  bulk  by  rail.  Since  the  catting  of  these  sap- 
plies  this  kind  of  timber  has  become  most  valaable,  and  meE 
who  used  walnut  beams  for  their  bams  erected  forty  years 
ago,  have  only  to  name  the  price  for  the  walnat  lamber,  old 
as  it  is,  and  there  will  be  a  buyer  for  every  foot  of  it.  In 
some  instances  old  walnut  rails  have  been  booght,  of  which 
to  make  gun  stocks,  and  the  purchasers  hugged  themselves 
because  of  their  good  fortune.  Some  day  there  will  be  a 
great  cry  for  this  favorite  wood  which  cannot  be  responded 
i  i  to  for  the  reason  of  the  improvidence  of  the  men  who  have 

an  abundance  of  land,  but  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  plant 

j.  walnut  trees  and.  have  them  coming  along  to  meet  the  new 

demands.  On  examination  of  some  of  the  logs  which  were 
accepted  as  marketable,  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  them 
were  not  more  than  fifty  years  old.  Had  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  waste  land  been  planted  half  a  century  ago,  there 
would  now  be  a  supply;  but  as  it  is  the  coming  generations 

1^  will  have  to  wait.     In  some  of  the  older  states  there  were 

\  stately    trees  of  the  coveted    walnut   standing;   but    when 

prices  were  offered  for  them  which  seemed  fabulous  to  the 

ij  owners,  they  were  sold  root  and  branch  and  carted  oflF  to  the 

ever-hungry  saw  mills,  and  latterly  to  fill  the  heart's  desires 
of  those  who  must  have  walnut  furniture,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.      Some  of  the  first  houses  in  Des  Moines  were  built  of 

walnut  lumber  almost  entirelv  from  foundation  to  the  rafters 

■I  • 

j  and  siding.     The  old  house  occupied  for  so  many  years  by 

Wesley  Redhead,  built  in  1853-4:,  on  Locust  street,  lately 
torn  down,  had  walnut  weather-boarding,  sawed  from  our 
native  lumber  and  planed  by  hand  in  the  usual  laborious 
way ;  and  many  of  our  old  houses  and  churches  were  built  of 
the  same  material,  only  to  give  place  to  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. If  our  forefathers  could  have  seen  sixty  years  in 
advance,  their  children  and  grand  children  might  now  have 
had  fortunes  galore  and  ''monev  to  throw  at  the  birds!" — 
TacHits  IIksscu  in  the  Mail  and  Times,  Des  Moines^  Jtily 
2U  WOO. 
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EDITORIAL      DEPARTMENT. 


JUDGE  GEORGE  G.  WRIGHT. 

Mr.  Gue'fl  interesting  eketch  of  the  life  and  public  ser- 
vices of  this  illuBtrious  Iowa  pioneer,  jurist  aiid  stateBDian. 
embodies  the  principal  events  in  a  most  useful  life  and  for- 
tunate public  career.  Coming  here  a  young  man.  good  for- 
tuue  attended  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  was 
always  an  especial  favorite  of  the  people.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  gave  him  their  confidence  with  no  reservations. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  for  four  years,  serving 
the  two  legislative  sessions  of  184S  and  1850-51.  Later  oo 
he  came  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Supreme  bench  ■ 
of  the  State  where  he  won  his  crowning  reputation.  After 
he  retired  from  the  bench  he  was  borne  to  the  United  States 
senate  upon  a  tide  of  personal  popularity  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled  in  our  State.  He  was  a  fine  ty]ie  of  the 
Christian  gentleman — always  dignified  and  courteous,  and 
his  personal  friends  were  coextensive  with  his  acquaintance. 
Coming  to  Iowa  so  early,  he  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
men  who  figured  in  public  life.  Mr,  Gue  graphically  setB 
forth  how  jjroud  Judge  Wright  was  to  be  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Law  Makers  Association. 
Of  ail  his  public  honors  he  prized  this  as  by  no  means  the 
least.  While  his  health  permitted  he  seldom  missed  attend- 
ing the'annual  re-unions  of  the  early  settlers  of  Van  Buren 
county,  where  he  was  always  most  heartily  welcomed.  They 
continued  to  call  him  "George  Wright,"  as  they  did  in  the 
days  when  he  was  a  young  pioneer  lawyer  at  their  county 
■  seat.     He  possessed  one  marked   characteristic  which  will 

H       account  for  much  of  his  personal  popularity.       This  was  his 
B       love  of  association  with  young  men,  whom  he  continued  to 
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influence  as  long  as  his  life  lasted.  If  a  bill  was  before  the 
legislature  in  which  he  felt  an  interest,  he  azgaed  the  case 
to  the  young  men  who  were  generally  glad  to  farther  his 
wishes.  Socially,  he  was  always  a  pleasant  person  to  meet, 
and  while  he  was  a  man  of  poaitiTe  oonviotions,  be  bad  few 
or  no  enemies.  His  life  was  one  of  eminent  osefalneBs  and 
when  he  was  called  hence  the  entire  State  monmed  his  de- 
parture. The  most  permanent  and  ijiatfngnialiing  featore  of 
his  public  record  will  long  be  oonsnlted  in  the  Beports  of 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  from  1854  to  1870. 


THE  LEHIGH  BONE-BED. 


An  editorial  article  appeared  in  Vol.  m,  onixent  series  of 
this  magazine  (pp.  647-9),  in  which  a  visit  to  that  locality 
was  mentioned,  with  the  surmise  that  possibly  it  might  be 
what  is  known  as  a  ^'kitchen-midden,''  or  '^refuse  heap,''  of 
some  long-ago  dwellers  in  the  Des  Moines  valley.  Ancient 
mounds  abound  in  that  section,  and  stone  implements  and 
fragments  of  pottery  are  often  fonnd  thereabouts.  Bnt 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  this  bone-bed  are  various.  One 
Iowa  naturalist,  who,  by  the  way,  had  not  visited  it,  ventured 
the  suggestion  that  there  might  have  been  a  slough  or  swamp 
at  that  place  in  which  large  numbers  of  animals  had  been 
mired  and  perished.  Another  believed  that  the  elk  and 
bu£Falo8  had  been  driven  over  the  high  bluffs  by  the 
Indians  and  slaughtered  in  large  numbers.  Not  long  ago 
Prof.  Samuel  Calvin,  our  distinguished  State  Gtoologist,  vis- 
ited the  deposit  and  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the  stratum 
of  bones,  as  well  as  of  the  geological  features  of  the  locality. 
At  our  solicitation  he  sent  the  following  brief  but  highly  in.- 
teresting  account  of  his  observations  for  these  pages: 

An  intereating  acoumulation  of  bones,  belonging  apparently  to  the 
buffalo  or  American  bison,  has  recently  been  unearthed  at  a  point  three  or 
four  miles  north  of  Lehigh,  in  Webster  county,  Iowa*  The  find  ooenrs  a 
few  rods  back  from  the  Des  Moines  riyer,  near  the  month  of  a  aaoondnry 


ravine  which  bat  appropriatelj  been  named  "Bone-yard  hollow,"  The- 
bones  are  namerous  nnd  Beeni  to  haye  been  piled  together  in  a  protniBoO- 
oaa  heap.  B;  (ar  the  larger  aumber  nre  in  an  advanced  stage  of  dcMiy; 
the  teeth  being  the  oalj  skeletal  parts  which  can  be  said  to  be  reaaon&blf 
well  preaerved.  The  hundreds  oF  teeth,  chietij'  molara  and  pre-molars. 
tsiceii  from  the  locality,  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  individual  sttele- 
tons  had  been  heaped  together  by  some  process  or  other.  All  the  speci- 
mens which  had  been  taken  onl  at  the  time  the  writer  visited  the  locality 
bad  been  secured  by  a  proeeis  of  undercutting  at  the  base  of  a  tow  bank 
of  earth,  and  the  noftened  bono — everything  indeed  eioept  the  teeth — 
were  destroyed  by  the  operation. 

From  sii  to  eight  feet  of  fine  alU  overlies  the  bones;  and  thia  deposit, 
charged  wllh  nuuieroua  shells  of  land  soaila  representing  several  speoies 
of  Mesuilon,  seems  at  Brat  glance  to  be  a  portion  of  a  distinct  terrace- 
which  extends  along  the  Des  Moines  river  for  some  distance  southward 
from  Bone-yard  hollow.  The  terrace  Is  fiat-topped,  eight  or  ten  rods  wide, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  where  it  [runts  tba  river  Hood  plain.  The 
river  is  here  bounded  by  steep  bluffs  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height; 
and,  for  some  distance  back  from  the  river.  Bone-yard  hollow  and  all  the 
other  lateral  ravines  are  picturesqnB  gorges  cut  In  Carboniferous  aand- 
slone.  As  to  age.  the  terrace  dates  back  practically  to  the  Glacial 
Epoch;  it  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  time  iinmedialely  followlng^ 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Wisconsin  glaciers,  when  inthia  region  the  ice  wbich 
had  previously  ohuked  the  valley  had  melted  away  and  left  the  channel 
free,  but  while  glaciers  still  lingered  about  Ihc  head-waters  of  the  stream 
and  gave  origin  to  more  or  less  copious,  silt-bearing  floods. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  deposit  of  boues  is  older  than 
the  terrace.  Is  the  overlying  silt  an  original  part  of  the  terrace  with 
which  it  ia  associated  and  Into  which  It  blends  with  appareutly  perfect 
bomogeneityT  If  eo  it  would  be  a  moat  interesting  fact.  Por  arrow 
points,  deftly  fashioned  by  human  bands,  are  associated  with  the  bones 
and  teeth  in  such  wise  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  that  man  and  the  animals 
represented  by  the  burled  ski'Ictons  were  contemporaneous.  It  looks  as- 
it  there  had  been  no  disturbance  of  the  terrace  or  additions  to  its  materials; 
forest  trees  have  grown  to  maturity  since  the  bones  were  covered;  many 
facts,  which  there  Is  not  space  here  to  enumerate,  might  be  cited  in  aupport 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  bone  deposit  was  there  before  the  materials  of 
the  terrace  were  laid  down:  and  yet  there  ts  a  possibility,  a  very  strong 
probability  in  fact,  that  the  bones  and  arrow  points  of  this  interesting  lo- 
cality are  mnch  younger  than  the  latest  Wisconsin  floods  which  swept 
down  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines. 

The  bone  deposit  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  terrace  abots  r^ainst 
the  blnff.  It  also  oecura  at  the  point  where  the  terrace  was  cnt  transverse- 
ly by  the  atream  which  excavated  Bone-yard  hollow.  The  lateral  valley 
is  somewhat  widened  at  this  point;  the  little  stream  has  shifted  its  course 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  cutting  the  upper  end  of  the  terrace,  the  materiaU- 
of  which  have  assumed  a  stable  slope.    The  bones  happened  to  be  piled  at 
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the  Ter;  point  where  a  lUght  le-kdJoatmaBt  of  tha  tanaea  n 
led  with  the  wut«  and  waah  from  Dm  blntf,  voold  eovar  thmn  with  ■ 
IndUtlngnlsbable  (torn  that  laid  down  bj  tiia  oUic  Wlaoonsln  flooda.  ^ 
the  depoBlt  )■  old  oomparad  with  tiia  hirtorle  period  of  Iowa  hmj  wkM, 
«lBrniedi  bat  that  tt  li  praglaoUl  or  Intargladal,  ma  wonU  at  Stat  a 
teem  to  b«  the  caae,  la  hlgUj  Improbable.  tTadw  what  AiHiditlona  anc 
what  parpoM  the  bonce  were  aoeiminlated  where  tbej  ara  now  foand 
queatlon  (or  the  ethnologlet. 


CORN  AKD  HAT  AS  FUEL. 

Along  in  the  early  BeventieB,  chiefly  in  1871-'72,  oc 
was  plenty  and  cheap,  while  coal  and  wood  were  scarce  a 
dear.  Some  man  tried  the  experiment  of  using  oom  I 
fnel  and  announced  the  reeolt  as  a  saooeas.  He  found  tl 
from  burning  a  dollar's  worth  of  good  Iowa  oom  more  hf 
could  be  evolved  than  from  the  wood  or  ooal  that  c»iild 
bonght  with  the  same  money.  Others  had  oocanonally  trii 
the  same  experiment,  in  Iowa  and  IIllnoiB,  eren  as  far  bat 
as  1857,  and  reached  the  aame  oonclnaion.  The  writer  < 
this  item  distinctly  remembers  seeing  oom  so  ntiliaed  bol 
in  heating  furnaces  and  in  cooking  and  heating  stoves.  I 
many  cases  corn  and  bituminous  coal  were  bumed  tt^ethe 
making  hot  fires.  But  cheap  as  com  was  in  those  days 
eeemed  a  criminal  waste  to  use  it  in  this  way.  When  on 
considers  the  amount  of  choice  food  for  man  and  beast  tht 
is  contained  in  a  bushel  of  our  magnificent  Iowa  com,  n 
matter  how  cheap  it  may  become,  there  would  seem  to  be  n 
excuse  for  burning  it  for  fuel  except  in  some  dire  extremity 
But  with  many  people  the  question  was  merely  one  of  dollai 
and  cents.     Which  fuel  was  the  cheapest? 

During  the  same  period,  perhaps  reaching  down  son; 
years  later,  prairie  hay  was  used  for  fnel  in  like  manner  i 
Northwestern  Iowa.  Large  cylindrical  heating  stoves  wei 
constructed  from  thin  sheet  iron,  expressly  for  boming  ha; 
A  machine  was  invented  for  twisting  the  hay  into  hard  col 
so  that  it  should  not  go  up  in  a  flash  and  bom  too  rapidb 
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These  machines  were  something  like  the  cutting-boxeB  used 
by  farmers  for  chopping  corn-stalks  or  straw  for  fodder,  A 
box  three  or  fonr  feet  long,  a  foot  or  more  in  width,  and  a 
foot  in  depth,  was  attached  to  an  iron  gearing  which  gath- 
ered in  and  twisted  the  hay.  The  hea\-y  iron  balauce-wheela 
which  were  used  on  corn-shellers  were  easily  adjusted  to 
these  mostly  home-made  machines.  One  person  was  re- 
<juired  to  turn  the  wheel,  and  another  to  feed  the  hay  into 
the  box,  from  which  it  was  rapidly  drawn  into  the  iron  gear- 
ing, Tlie  product  was  large  clumsy  coils  of  hay  which  were 
fed  into  and  consumed  by  the  big  stoves.  Prairie  hay  would 
burn  down  to  a  live  coal,  and  so  remain  for  some  time,  con- 
stantly giving  out  heat.  And  then  it  was  both  plenty  and 
cheap.  On  some  "blizzard  days,"  however,  it  required  live- 
ly work  to  keep  a  large  house  warm  with  this  evanescent 
fuel.  It  is  probable  that  prairie  hay  was  utilized  in  this  man- 
ner for  several  years,  until  the  extension  of  railroads  enabled 
the  settlers  to  supply  themselves  with  bituminous  coal  from 
Ihe  mines  of  central  Iowa.  And  even  now,  whenever  a  coal 
famine  is  abroad,  whether  due  to  strikes  of  operatives,  lack 
of  transportation,  or  a  snow  blockade,  corn  and  hay  may 
again  serve  as  winter  fuel.  In  fact,  we  believe  they  are  still 
so  utilized  in  regions  farther  north. 


DOCUMENTARY   MATERIAL    RELATING   TO   THE 
HISTORY  OF  IOWA, 


Some  four  or  five  years  ago  Prof,  B.  F.  Shambaugh,  of 
the  Iowa  State  University,  published  the  first  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets  with  the  above  title.  These  pamphlets  received 
a  cordial  welcome  at  once,  though  they  did  not  escape  the 
criticism  that  the  ■'niateriar'  presented  was  already  sufficient- 
ly accessible.  This  opinion  was  wholly  incorrect.  The 
pamphlets  were  made  up  from  laws  passed  by  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Old  Northwest  and  the  organization  of  terri- 
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tones — the  acts,  resolntions  and  memorialB  of  the  Territorii 
legislatures  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisoonain  and  Mfchigai 
These  various  documents  disclose  the  origin  of  local  goven 
ment,  showing  how  a  great  region  was  governed  before  an 
subdivisions  took  place,  and  how  territories  were  organised  an 
governed  until  their  own  legistatures  took  that  responsibilit 
upon  themselves.  All  this  material  eziated  and  was  '1 
books  recorded/'  it  is  true,  but  was  only  accessible  throng 
great  effort  and  at  much  expense.  The  plan  adopted  b 
Dr.  Shambaugh  was  to  page  these  pamphlets  for  Tolumee  < 
about  300  pages  each.  Two  have  now  appeared  and  four  1 
six  are  to  follow.  From  the  time  that  the  first  volnme  a] 
peered  the  work  has  been  widely  quoted  by  historical  sti 
dents.  When  it  is  completed  it  will  become  one  of  the  ma 
valuable  sources  of  western  history.  The  thought  which  ix 
spired  this  work  was  a  happy  one.  Carried  out  to  a  succesi 
ful  conclusion,  it  will  have  a  permanent  and  most  importax 
place  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  Middle  West. 

Hon.  James  F.  Wilson  began  his  address  before  th 
i  I  makers  of  our  present  constitution,  at  the  reunion  in  De 

Moines,  in  the  winter  of  1882,  with  the  following  philoeophi 
r  cal  statement  of  the  importance  of  a  study  of  the  laws  of 

\  I  people  in  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  their  history 

Law  is  history.  A  substantially  correct  hiatory  of  a  people  may  fa 
written  from  a  copy  of  their  laws.  The  philosophy  of  the  world's  moYi 
ments  may  be  read  in  the  lines  of  the  laws  of  the  nations  whioh  haye  oome  an 
gone.  Give  the  competent  historian  this  data  and  he  wlU  pot  the  nation 
of  the  past  before  you.  The  growth  of  a  nation  may  be  read  in  ite  law 
They  tell  us  how  it  commenced,  how  it  progressed,  what  point  of  exoe 
lence  it  reached,  when  it  faltered  and  how  it  failed.  They  teU  oa  of  ii 
moral  conditions,  its  degree  of  intelligenoe.  Its  pnrraits,  its  dominsu 
thoughts,  its  characteristic  traits.  In  the  lines  of  ite  laws  we  read  of  li 
trade,  its  commerce,  its  occupations,  its  times  of  peace,  Ite  preparation  fc 
conflict,  its  victories  and  defeats.  Indeed,  the  earefnl  stadent  of  a  natiou 
laws  will  arrive  at  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  Ite  real  self  than  ordinaril 
comes  from  reading  history  as  it  is  generally  written.  Vor  the  thin^ 
which  most  nearly,  practically  and  definitely  aifeot  a  people  are  almoi 
sure  of  a  lodgment  in  their  laws. 

In  investigating  any  or  all  these  '^points  of  history'*  th 
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future  atndent  must  have  recourse  to  this  grent  work,  which 
will  undoubtedly  become  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  obvi- 
ate the  neceaeity  of  consulting  original  publications.  The 
materials  are  exceedingly  well  editwd,  showing  the  sourecB 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  fact,  the  importance  of  the 
work  can  scarcely  be  overeatimated.  He  who  reads  State  or 
Western  history  which  is  written  after  this  time  will  learn 
from  the  multitude  of  references  and  quotations  that  in 
Shanibaugh's  "Documentary  Material"  Senator  Wilson's  idea 
of  the  importance  of  studying  the  laws  of  a  people  to  gain  a. 
knowledge  of  their  history  has  been  fully  realized. 


GOVERNOR  KIRKWOOD'S  FIRST  NOMINATION. 

Ralph  P.  Lowe  succeeded  James  W.  Grimes  as  Governor 
of  Iowa  in  l.'SaS.  Mr.  Lowe  had  served  in  the  first  Consti- 
tutional Convention  ( 1844 ),  and  iu  other  useful  and  honor- 
able positions.  His  name  is  often  met  vrith  in  the  public 
journals  of  early  Iowa.  He  had  become  so  generally  known 
and  esteemed  that  ho  was  easily  nominated  for  the  Governor- 
ship by  the  Republicans  in  1857.  In  this  high  office  h& 
made  an  excellent  record,  and  had  the  "piping  times  of 
peace"  promised  to  continue  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  renominated  for  a  second  term,  in  accordance  with  the 
political  precedents  of  those  days.  Personally,  he  combined 
a  gentle  graciousness  of  manner  with  high  dignity.  He  im- 
mediately placed  every  one  who  came  into  his  presence  at. 
ease.  He  was  a  reliable  and  abiding  friend,  wherever  hift 
friendship  was  bestowed.  His  portrait  in  the  capitol,  from 
the  easel  of  George  H.  Yewell,  shows  a  most  kindly  face  and. 
one  to  be  wholly  trusted.  How  he  would  have  succeeded 
had  he  become  the  "War  Governor"  of  Iowa  can  at  this  tiui^ 
be  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  &nd  opinions  upon  the  Bubjeet 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  out  at  this  late  day,     TbdsejhowL 
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ever,  who  knew  him  well  had  the  highest  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  meet  any  emergency  likely  to  arise.  But  if  the 
cloads  of  war  were  not  already  gathering  in  the  Southern 
horizon  when  the  State  convention  of  the  dominant  party 
assembled  at  Des  Moines  in  1859,  there  were  many  alarming 
portents  of  the  great  crisis  which  came  in  1861.  Ptevioos 
to  its  assemblage  there  had  been  some  discnssion  relative  to 
the  fitness  of  Gov.  Lowe  for  the  stem  emergencies  not  nn- 
likelv  to  arise.  Kirkwood  came  into  the  State  in  1855,  bnt 
during  these  four  years  he  had  given  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  great  ability  both  in  the  State  Senate  and  upon  the 
stump.  He  had  become  in  a  large  degree  a  popular  repre- 
sentative of  the  feeling  and  determination  of  loyal  Iowa. 
But  Governor  Lowe  was  not  disposed  to  stand  aside  for  any 
man.  An  early  settler  of  the  State,  one  who  had  been  large- 
Iv  influential  from  the  start,  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  the 
matter  of  just  deserts,  no  man  ought  to  stand  before  him. 
In  contrast  with  him  Mr.  Eirkwood  was  comparatively  a  new 
comer.  But  the  feeling  in  favor  of  Mr.  Kirkwood  developed 
very  rapidly  upon  the  gathering  of  the  delegates  in  Des 
Moines.  Among  other  influences,  according  to  Henry  W. 
Lathrop,  his  biographer,  he  had  the  powerful  support  of  Ez- 
Govenior  Grimes.  It  soon  became  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Lowe  could  be  re-nominated — for  the  simple 
reason  above  stated.  At  this  juncture  his  name  was  pro- 
posed for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  immediately 
became  apparent  that  if  he  would  accept  it  there  would  be 
no  question  of  his  nomination.  The  matter  was  presented 
to  him,  and  though  he  was  at  first  most  reluctant  to  yield  his 
claims  to  the  executive  office,  he  finally  gave  his  consent,  and 
so  both  men  were  nominated — Mr.  Kirkwood  for  Governor 
and  Mr.  Lowe  for  Judge  of  our  highest  court.  In  this  lat- 
ter position  Governor  Lowe  drew  the  short  term,  and  became 
Chief  Justice  January  12, 1860.  He  was  re-elected  in  1861, 
serving  until  January  1,  1868.  He  was  Chief  Justice  in 
1860-^61,  '66  and  '67. 
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A  PIONEER  NEWSPAPER. 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  Gurdon  Pellett,  of  Binghampton,  New 
York,  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  turned  it  over  to 
the  Historical  Department,  Number  1  of  The  Republican, 
published  at  Mitchell,  Mitchell  county,  Iowa,  October  25, 
1856.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  first  copy  printed,  and  that 
it  was  sold  at  auction  for  $13.  This  interesting  paper  is 
neat  and  clean,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It 
supported  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  L!  Dayton 
for  president  and  vice-president.  Henry  O'Conner  of 
Muscatine  county,  S.  A.  Russell  of  Washington  county, 
Daniel  F.  Miller  of  Lee  county,  and  William  M.  Stone 
of  Marion  county,  were  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors,  and  John  T.  Clark  of  Allamakee  for  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  adopted  our  present  State  con- 
stitution. Henry  O'Connor  was  afterwards  elected  attorney 
general,  and  is  now  living  at  Sioux  City.  W.  M.  Stone  was 
distinguished  in  the  Civil  War  and  later  elected  governor. 
S.  A.  Russell  became  a  well-known  State  legislator.  Daniel 
F.  Miller  served  in  congress  (1849-1851),  and  long  after- 
wards (1894)  in  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives.  The  three 
last  named  are  now  dead.  We  copy  from  The  Republican 
the  following  interesting  items: 

For  several  weeks  past  the  prairies  on  all  sides  of  ns  have  been  swept 
over  by  fires,  resulting  in  much  serious  damage  to  many  of  our  country 
people.  We  have  heard  of  several  who  have  lost  not  only  the  entire  fruitsi 
of  their  summer*8  labor,  but  also  their  houses  and  stables;  thus  leaving  them 
without  shelter,  and  their  herds  of  cattle  without  fodder  for  the  coming 
winter.  This  is  a  bitter  lot  for  those  who  have  to  depend  upon  their  daily 
toil.  Houses  can  be  rebuilt,  but  the  season  is  too  far  spent  for  hay  gath- 
ering, even  if  the  fires  had  made  no  ravages.  We  believe  it  is  the  opinion 
that  hay  and  corn  wiU  be  high  this  winter,  and  that  many  cattle  will  suf- 
fer from  the  scarcity,  though  we  hope  these  fears  will  not  be  realized. 
Much  damage  has  also  been  done  to  the  timber.  To  close  one^s  eyes  to 
the  damage  being  done,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  fires  sweep  over 
the  prairies  at  a  distance  in  the  night,  but  on  a  near  approach  it  partakes 
more  of  the  terrible. 


Building  is  progressing  at  this  place  as  fast  as  lumber  and  help  can  be 
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obtained.  Though  one  year  ago  this  month*  bat  one  email  frame  bnild- 
Ing  had  been  erected  at  this  place,  now  Mttohell  and  Enreka  oontain  not- 
far  from  fifty  frame  bnlldings,  while  eereral  more  an  to  be  erected  before 
winter  sets  in.  This  will  be  a  bvmj  winter  for  hauling  logs,  and  next  sea- 
8on{wiU  witness  a  vast  improyement  in  the  appearance  and  aiae  of  our 
town. 


Prairie  chickens  are  yery  abnndant  upon  onr  pralriea,  and  deer,  in 
yarioQS  sized  herds,  are  not  nnfreqnentlj  seen,  affording  ample  sport  for 
huntsmen,  as  well  as  quite  an  item  of  food. 


ORIGIN  OP  A  BENEFICENT  LAW. 


A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Ira  Cook,  of  Des  Moines,  gave  a 
friend  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Iowa  law 
for  the  adoption  of  children,  kindly  consenting  to  put  it  in 
writing  for  these  pages.  This  wise  and  most  humane  mea- 
sure passed  the  house  by  a  unanimous  vote.  (Jour.  H.  B.^ 
1858,  p.  527. )  Eight  senators  Toted  against  it,  and  twenty* 
three  for  its  passage.  (Senate  Journal,  1858,  p.  434.) 
There  has  never  been  a  voice  raised  for  its  repeal  The  ori- 
ginal act  may  be  found  on  page  102,  Laws  of  1858.  It  was 
published  in  the  Revision  of  1860,  and  in  the  Codes  of  1873 
and  1895.  Its  provisions  are  so  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Iowa  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  permanent  laws: 


Editor  of  The  Annals: 

! ,  Sib:    Referring  to  a  conyersation  with  you  a  few  dayt  Bince,  in  which 

I  gave  you  a  bit  of  history  regarding  the  origin  of  the  enaetment  of  the 

|'(  present  statute  regulating  the  adoption  of  children  and  your  request  to 

put  the  same  in  writing,  I  have  to  say:   That  in  the  summer  of  1857,  while 

my  wife  was  on  a  visit  in  Davenport,  she  had  given  to  her  a  Uttlegirl,  eome 

t  three  or  four  years  of   age,  by  the  child^s  father,  it  being  understood 

(and  a  written  contract  made  to  that  effect),  that  she  should  rear  the  child 
as  her  own.  We  became  very  much  attached  to  the  little  one,  and  after 
she  had  been  with  us  eight  or  ten  months,  I  became  uneasy  beoaose  we 
really  had  no  legal  claim  over  her,  as  against  her  father.  ^One  day  along^ 
in  the  winter  of  1858,  J  asked  Hon.  John  A.  Easson  if  there  was  any  law  by 
which  we  could  obtain  legal  authority  over  the  person  of  the  child  f  He 
replied:  **No,  only  by  the  apprentice  law;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  statute 
regulating  the  adoption  of  children.**  He  said  further:  *'We  will  hare  one 
right  now."    He  then  and  there  drew  up  a  bill  of  two  seotioiis,  afterwards 


ll'  ■ 


iDcreHned  to  fiva.BDd  the  legielatiire  boing  at  that  time  la  Hcsslon,  he  askad 
Hod.  John  Clark  to  introduce  it.  After  the  usual  prellmlDarieait  khb  paMed, 
ananimoufll;  hj  the  hoaae  and  nitb  a  few  oppoBitiou  Totes  in 
It  was  ordered  to  take  effect  upon  puollcatioii.  which  was  dc 
«te]f.  Id  the  meantime  I  sent  a  oopj  to  Cook  ifcDIlluii,  at  Davenport,  and 
John  F.  Dillon  drew  a  deed  of  adoption  in  accordanoe  iritb  the  law.  He 
caaaed  It  to  be  eieciited  by  the  father  and  returned  it  tome.  Mj  wile  and 
I  executed  it  and  I  put  it  on  record.  It  now  stands  as  thefirat  deed  recorded 
Dnder  that  law.  Iba  Cook. 


DK.    SALTER'S   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    IOWA 
HISTORY. 

We  have  liad  no  more  welcome  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  The  Annals  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter,  the  diatin- 
guished  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  He  has  written  much  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Iowa,  always  with  the  highest 
purpose  in  view,  and  his  accuracy  has  never  been  questioned. 
He  is  a  thorough  and  careful  student  and  investigator, 
going  to  original  sourcea,  where  such  are  accesaible,  and 
sparing  no  pains  to  verify  any  statement  for  which  he  is  re- 
Bponsible.  Whatever  historical  studies  he  may  bequeath  to 
coming  generations  will  be  accepted  as  the  truth.  His  most 
considerable  undertaking  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  permanent  jilaco  in  the  history  of  the  West,  is  "The 
Life  of  James  W.  Grimes,  Third  Governor  of  Iowa."  This 
has  been  widely  accepted  as  au  invaluable  historical  work, 
not  only  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  his  time,  but  as  throwing  much  light  upon 
Iowa  history,  when  our  State,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  were 
breaking  away  from  the  control  of  "the  Slave  Power,"  in  all  of 
which  Governor  Grimes  bore  a  part  that  has  made  his 
name  illustrious.  But  all  of  Dr.  Salter's  works  possess  great 
value  to  students  of  Iowa  and  western  history.  We  have, 
therefore,  secured  the  following  bibliography  of  his  writings, 
on  Iowa  history,  from  which  the  reader  may  readily  locate  and 
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refer  to  sny  of  them.     Tfaey  deMrre  a  place  in  every  public 
library  in  Iowb  : 

1.  AddreM  tnconunMnonticmtrflteTvoBnBdndUiAsnlTanktyof  Um 
DiacoTerjr  of  lowm.  dallvarad  bafoie  lb*  Hliloilaal  Boeiaty  of  low*, 
■t  lovtt  Oit7,  June  2S,  187S. 

AxMAU  OT  Iowa,  187S.  sL  Wl-Sli. 
a.     Tbe  Weatuu  Bordai  of  Iowa  In  18U,  1806. 

Iowa  Hli.  Booord.  z.  Tl-'S. 
8.    Tbe  Eastarn  Border  of  Iowa  In  UOIt^S. 

Bmot4.  I.  107-in. 
1.    I>nbnqno  In  1B30. 

Becocd.  ztI.  10O-106. 

5.  Benr;  Dodge,  OoTemor  of  the  oriffliial  TanUoij  of  fnneonaln  (la* 

olnding  Iowa,  etc).    18SS-18S8. 

Becord.  t.  SS8.S61;  tI.  »l-ta2,  MS-M7;  tII.  101-I19; 
Tlil.  asi-MT,  »T-U7;  iIt.  S8S-S0B. 

6.  Letters  of  Henry  Dodge  to  Qeorge  W.  Jonaa. 

AnrAU.  Sd  Berlee.  111.  UO,  MO,  SU,  500. 

7.  Jamea  Q.  Edwarda  (fonndai  of  Thm  BwrHmgtem  ?aM#-Xh'*>  nnthor  of 

the  cognomen  "Hawkayee"  aa  applied  to  the  peopla  of  lown):  a  aei^ 
moo  preached  with  raferanoa  to  hla  death,  Angort  10^  IS61, — r»- 
printed  In  part  In  BurHngbm  Hatek-Kn*,  June  II,  UM. 

8.  Jsmea  Clarke,  Bd  OoTemor  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa.     ISiS-'O. 

Reoord.  It.  1-13. 

9.  Jsmea  W.  Qrimei,  8d  Governor  of  the  State. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     18T<.     pp.  896.     Becord. 
Till.  337-360. 

10.  The  Progress  of  Beligion  in  Iowa  for  Twentj-fiTe  Tear*  (ISSS-ISSS). 

Burlington,  June,  1656. 

11.  "Tbe  Death  of  the  Boldier  of  the  KepobUe,"  with  raferenoe  to  tha 

deetb  of  Capt.  C,  C.  Clootman  at  the  atormlng  of  Fort  Donalaon, 

Feb.  IS,  1862.    Ottumwe,  May  18,  1869, 
13.     Rev.  BenJamiD  A.  Bpauld I ng— sermon  preaebed  at  hla  fnnaraL     Ol- 

tumwa,  Aprils,  1887. 
13.     Memorial  Discourse  upon  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Denmark 

CooRregationsI  Assoeiation.     Oot.  38, 1878. 
11.    Joseph  >V.  Flakett,  Baperintendent  ot  Home  Uiariona  In  SonUMnt 

Iowa  and  Id  the  Bockj  Mountains. 

James  Love,  Barllngton.     1880.    pp.  ISO. 

15.  The  FlantluB  of  Iowa— Address  npon  laying  the  eomet-atODa  of  Oaa- 

toD  Hall,  Tsbor  College,  Mills  Coant;,  Jnne  SO,  ISSO. 

16.  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Chnreh  ot  BarUngton. 

Nov.  26, 1888;  reprint  in  part  in  Record,  r.  al3.33S. 

17.  Angosttu  C.  Dodge,  U.  S.  Senator,  1818-1855. 

Reoord.  ill.  886-433. 
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18.  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Dodge  (A.  G.) 

Record,  vii.  159-161. 

19.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Grimes  (J.  W.) 

Record,  vii.  180-184. 

20.  Sermon  in  Commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Con- 

gregational Association  of  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  May  21, 1890. 
Minutes  of  the  Association,  1890.     pp.  48-59. 

21.  Major  General  John  M.  Corse. 

Annals  of  Iowa.  3d  Series,  ii.  1-19, 105-145,  278-304. 

22.  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  by  the 

People  of  Iowa  Territory.    August,  1896. 
Annals.  3d  Series,  ii.  509-517. 

23.  Celebration  of  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  State,  at  Burlington,  Octo- 

ber 1-8,  1896. 

Annals.  3d  Series,  ii.  619-627. 

24.  Alfred  Hebard. 

Annals.  3d  Series,  iii.  47-52. 

25.  The  Old  People^s  Psalm,  with  Reminiscences  of  the  Iowa  Band,  and 

the  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ephraim  Adams  and  Wife. 
E.  C.  Gnahn,  Burlington.     1895.     pp.  24. 

26.  Commemoration   of    Fifty   Years'   Pastorate   in    Burlington,  Iowa. 

April  12,  1896. 

E.  C.  Gnahn,  Burlington.    1896.     pp.  98. 


DR.  JOSIAH  L.  PICKARD. 


The  news  has  gone  forth  that  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  ex- 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  recently  sold 
his  home  in  Iowa  City,  and  is  about  to  leave  the  State. 
This  is,  indeed,  sad  news  to  the  alumni  of  the  University  and 
to  all  those  who  may  be  classed  as  workers  in  Iowa  history. 

After  years  of  experience  as  an  educator  (  first  as  princi- 
pal of  Platteville  Academy,  then  as  state  superintendent  of 
Wisconsin,  and  finally  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Chicago )  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Iowa  City  as  president 
of  the  State  University  in  1878.  In  1887  he  retired  from 
this  position.  But  his  work  did  not  cease.  Subsequently 
he  served  on  the  school  board  of  Iowa  City,  and  continued  to  fill 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  this  Society. 

As  a  student  of  the  history  of  Iowa  and  of  the  West  in 
general.  Dr.  Pickard  has  been  an  inspiring  leader.       After 
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Tetiring  from  the  UniTersity  he  deroted  mnch  of  bis  time  U 
the  interests  of  the  State  HiBtorical  Society.  He  made  trI' 
liable  contribntioDB  from  time  to  time  to  Thb  HibtobicaI 
Beoord  and  to  Thb  Ankals  of  Iowa.  His  resi^natioii 
from  the  Board  oi  CnratoTB  of  tiie  Historical  Society  and 
departure  from  the  State  is  a  great  loss  to  Iowa  history. 
And  yet  hia  devotion  to  this  work  and  the  atandards  that  he 
maintained  therein  will  remain  with  ns  a  rich  herita^. 

Dr.  Pickord  was  always  plain,  simple,  democratic.  He 
never  did  things  for  show.  He  worked  silently  bnt  effective- 
ly. His  has  been  a  great  moral  character,  inflaencing  pro- 
foundly the  yoang  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contaot.  In 
education  he  emphasized  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  bat  rather  tor  the  sake  of  life  and  charac- 
ter. He  led  young  men  to  seize  upon  ideals  and  to  hold  and 
cherish  them.  His  devotion  to  high  purpose,  his  steadfast- 
ness, and  bis  gentleuees  withal  made  him  one  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  history  of  this  State.  B.  p.  s. 


A  HiSTOBicAL  Bepbikt. — Simnltaneously  with  the  pub- 
lication of  this  number  of  The  Annals  there  will  be  issued 
by  the  Historical  Department  the  first  volume  of  the  Laws 
of  Iowa  Territory  ( 1838-9 ).  This  work  will  contain  aboat 
4)00  pnges.  It  has  been  neatly  printed,  upon  fine  paper, 
and  the  binding  is  an  excellent  quality  of  law  aheep,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  Reports.  It  is  intended 
that  a  copy  shall  be  deposited  in  each  pnblia  library  through- 
out the  State,  with  such  other  distribution  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Trustees  of  the  Historical  Department.  The 
volume  has  I)een  out  of  print  more  than  forty  years.  Copies 
occasionally  come  to  light  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  rare 
books,  but  this  supply  is  a  very  limited  one  at  best  and 
wholly  insufBcient  to  meet  a  demand  which  is  now  yearly  in- 
creasing. Its  appearauce  will  be  welcomed  by  hiat<»ical 
students  and  members  of  the  bar  throughout  the  State. 


• 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


John  Hkmby  Okas  was  born  at  Itbao,  New  York,  April  7, 1S3S;  he  died 
at  'WaahingtoQ,  D.  C,  Jul;  H,  1»00.  Snch  is  tho  brief  Dotlce  that  apans 
the  Bcventj-llvc  jears  of  a  most  useful  life,  a  record  of  whose  deeda  can  be 
but  briell}  Bammarlzed  ia  these  pages.  His  father,  E.  O.  Gear,  a  clergy- 
man of  tbe  Protestant  Episoopal  church,  was  a  native  of  New  London, 
Connecticut;  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Marindu  E.  Cook;  she  was 
bom  in  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  occupied  pulpiti 
pbices  in  Western  New  York  until  1836,  when  he  removed  with  his  fHtnlly, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  only  son  to  Qalena,  Illinois.  After  remiining 
two  years  in  this  location,  he  received  the  goTerumGut  appointment  of 
post  chaplain  of  the  United  States  army,  nt  Fort  Snelllng,  Minnesota.  Ho 
died  in  1874.  Wa  have  Utile  record  of  the  early  days  of  John  Henry  Qear's 
lite,  but  from  the  age  at  eighteen  his  association  with  Iowa  and  his  con- 
nection with  Iowa  history  begins.  In  ISIS  he  commenced  his  bnsinesB 
career  in  Burlington,  lown.  engaging  as  a  clerk  vith  the  mercantile  firm  of 
Bridgeman  and  Partridge;  he  later  accepted  a  similar  position  «'Uh  W.  F, 
ConlliBugh.  wholesale  grocer,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  metchanls  of 
Eastern  town.  Five  years  of  faithful  sorvice  brought  recognition  to  the 
jonng  man,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm ;  five  years  later  he  be- 
came sole  proprietor,  and  remained  at  Ihe  head  of  the  establishment  until 
1980,  when  he  retired  from  the  business.  In  18.53  Mr.  Qear  was  elected  a 
ineniber  of  the  Burlington  city  couucil;  in  ]8ij3  he  was  a  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  was  the  first  Bepublican  to  be  elected  to  that  oftice  on  a  party 
isane.  In  1867,  when  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapida  &  Minnesota  (now  the 
Bnrlington,  Cedar  Rapids  £  Northern)  Railway  was  organized,  Mr.  Qear 
was  chosen  its  first  president,  he  being  actively  Interested  in  the  building 
of  this  line  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  home  city.  He  ab<o  labored  zealously  for 
the  construction  of  the  Burlington  &  Southwestern  (now  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  A,  Kansas  City)  Railway,  aa  well  as  the  Burlington  &  North- 
western and  the  Bnrlington  &  Western  Railways.  He  was  also  associated 
with  many  other  enterprises,  as  an  oitlcer  or  stockholder,  looking  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  bnslaess  interesls  ot  his  elty  and  Slate.  Mr.  Gear's 
political  career  began  in  1871,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly.  He  was  re-elecled  in  1873,  and  made 
speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the  Repub- 
licans. His  courteous  treatment  and  impartial  rulings  mot  with  such  gen- 
eral recognition  (hat  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  presented  with  an 
elaborately  engrossed  vote  of  thanks,  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
House.  In  1876  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  his  seat,  and  again 
chosen  speaker. — an  honor  never  before  similarly  conferred,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  was  made  tbe  recipient  of  a  nnanimous  testimoniaL 
His  services  for  the  Btote  had  by  this  time  won  for  him  marked  attention, 
and  his  political  career  was  watched  with  interest.  His  reputation  as  a 
parliamentarian  had  liecome  more  than  atate-wlde,  and  this,  together  with 
fine  executive  ability,  a  pleasing  personality,  and  thorough  business  train- 
ing, rendered  him  a  most  deairable  official,  and  in  1877  he  was  nominated 
for  governor,  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  took  his  seat  Jaauary  17, 
1878,  serving  four  years — being  re-elecled  in  October.  1879.  During  his 
two  terms  of  office  as  governor  the  finances  of  tbe  State  were  brought  from 
a  condition  verging  on  insolrency  to  one  of  marked  prosperity,  Iowa  at 
the  time  ranking  with  states  practically  without  iodebtedneas.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  able  administration  of  office  and  the  thrift  which  character- 
ised his  methods,  tbe  peaple  gnve  to  Iheir  chief  eiecutive  the  title  of  "Old 
Bnslness'' — a  title  which  has  clung  to  him  through  all  tbe  after  years  of  his 
«ventful  life.     In  1881  Mr.  Gear  met  his  first  political  rebuff,  as  candidate 
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for  I'nited  StateH  senator.      He  vat  defeated  bj  the  late  Senator  Wil^ui 
lu  l>«Kfj  he  wan  elected  to  the  Fiftieth  Congres*.  and  ira«  re-elected  in  lei^* 
He  WBH  defeated  in  1890.  but  repeated  in  1893,  serTin^  in  the  interim  a 
nHHistaiit  Hecretnrj  of  the  treaanrj.  by  appointment  of  Pre«ident  HarrisoE 
In  January,  lHi>4.  Mr.  Gear  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.      Hi 
term  of  otTice  would  have  eipired  in  1901.    In  the  winter  of  19iK>.  after  on 
fif  the  rjioHt  Hpirited  contents  on  record,  in  which  a  number  of  proininen 
Iowa  men  were  candidates  for  the  office.  Senator  Gear  was  elected  to  sac 
c(mm1  himnelf.      Though  advanced  in  years  and  physicallj  far  from  robust 
it  was  hoped  he  mif^ht  be  spared  to  complete  the  term  of  service  to  whicl 
lie  had  been  elected,  and  the  news  of  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  but  a  fei 
til  I  urn,  carried  with  it  sincerent  sorrow  and  regret.     For  nearly  forty  year 
Ki-iiator  Gear  wrh  actively  interested  in  the  polities  of  his  State  and  Xa 
tion.     He  was  loyal  tu  hiH  friends  and  faithful  to  his  trnsts — his  attentioz 
t(i  drtailH  in  his  huHinens  career  characterizing  his  management  of  the  af- 
fairr*  of  hiri  constituents.     He  was  not  an  orator,  strictly  speaking,  hut  wa: 
a  muu\  and  t'tfective  campaigner.      In  committee  he  was  eminently  sue- 
ccHHful.  rarely  failing;  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  measure  he  championed. 
He  uMs  n<»ti-(l  for  his  remembrance  of  faces,  and  was  seldom  at  a  luss  to 
recall  a  name,  though  the  list  of  his  acquaintances  was  probably  the  lar^- 
cr«t  of  any  inan  in  the  State.      It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  experiences  of 
hi^  iiwn  youth  made  him  enpecially  interested  in  the  young  men  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  for  certain  it  is  that  such  a  bond  of  sympathy  as  ex- 
istiil  between  them  in  rarely  witnessed,  and  they  were  ever  his  steadfast 
ami  valiant  supporters.     In  Congress  he  distinguished  himself,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  by  his  connection  with  the  "Mc- 
Kiiiley  Kill.**  Home  of  the  most  important  schedales  of  which  owe  their 
auihi>rhhip  to  him.     He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific 
Knilways  during'  the  Innt  Congress,  and  through  his  efforts  the  government 
WHS  eiii-iclied  by  many  millions  of  dollars.      Senator  Gear  was  married  in 
iK't'J  to  Misrt  Harriett  S.  Foote,  who  survives  him,  and  who  has  been  to  him 
cliampion  and  helpmeet  in  his  public  career  as  well  as  in  home  and  social 
lite.     ( )f  the  four  children  born  to  them,  the  two  now  living  are  Margaret. 
wifr  of  .lames  W.  Mlythe,  and  Ruth,  Mrn.  Horace  S.  Rand.     The  homo  wa» 
oiir  ot  ^iii«  rolls  hospitality.     Senator  Gear  was  most  affable,  and  was  ap- 
luonehtil  with  |K'rfect  freedom  by  thoKc  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and 
wa-^  iK-MT  too  iiinch  occupied  to  give  willing  ear  to  matters  of  personal. 
a-,   wfll   as   public,  interest;  while  his  generous  spirit  and   kindliness  of 
heart  ha\c  rudcared  him  to  the  people  sh  could  no  honors  of  State  or  Na- 
tion,    ills   life  ion;;   frieiul.  the   Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter,  of   Burlington. 
Iowa.  >«]»oke  of  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  ''a  unique  and  charming  char- 
actrr." 


S\M  M.  Ci.AaK  was  born  in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  October -i,  1812: 
he  ilied  at  Kei»kiik.  August  11,  VMH).  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Bainuel 
Clark.  th«>  ir.o>t  distinguished  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Suuth- 
ea-^tern  Iowa  during;  our  pioneer  dayn.  The  father  resided  upon  a  farm  a 
few  miles  from  Keosaui|ua.  where  the  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  ear- 
ly \ears.  In  ISiM  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Annals  (Vol.  i.  3d 
series,  pp.  ir»l-tr»(l)  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
(Mark,  from  the  pen  of  bin  gifted  son  who  has  now  followed  him  to  the 
f^rave.  Vouu^  (Mark  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  near  his  home  and 
ill  tlie  old  DcH  Moines  Valley  (.\)lle^e  at  West  Point,  Lee  coanty.  He  was 
an  all  around  product  of  this  State.  It  is  recorded  that  he  sought  to  en- 
list in  the  I'liion  .\rmy  during  the  (Mvil  War.  but  was  rejected  owing  to 
his  lack  of  health  and  strength.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  of- 
fice of  (fei»rj;e  (i.  Wri^^ht.  who  then  resided  at  Keosauqua.  and  began  the 
Mtudy  of  the  law.      lie  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Rankin  &. 
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McCiarj,  of  Keokuk,  and  vhb  admitted  lo  the  bar  !□  1664.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  invited  bj  J.  B.  Howell,  who  hnd  pablisbed  a  paper  sey- 
eral  years  earlier  at  KeOBauqiia,  to  jolo  the  Staff  of  The  Gate  City,  aa  asso- 
ciate editor.  Tbia  invitation  was  aiicepted.  Journalism  aud  not  the  lair 
n-as  his  proper  Seld  of  effort,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  had  won  an  en- 
TiablB  reputation  Ihroughont  the  State.  He  was  a  Iteen-ejed  observer,  an 
omnivorous  reader  and  a  cloar-beaded.  philoaopbio  thinker.  He  became 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  versatile  editorial  writers  in  lown.  His  early 
life  on  the  farm,  his  habits  of  close  observation,  his  appreciation  and  love 
of  natnre,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  pioneers  of  our  State,  had 
given  him  a  fund  of  out  of  tbc  way  knowledge  possuesed  by  no  other  Iowa 
journalist.  And  above  and  beyond  all  this,  he  was  a  man  of  Ibe  purest 
morals  and  the  kindest  heart.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  throughout  the 
Stale  who  vlll  say  today;  "Tbe  kindest  Rords  ever  written  about  me  wors 
from  the  pen  of  Bam  Clark."  We  once  heard  him  reproached  by  a  great 
Iowa  jurist  for  so  constantly  "saying  and  doing  things  for  other  men  and 
seldom  anything  for  Sam  Clark!"  But  he  enjoyed  the  opportunities  which 
(ell  in  his  way  to  act  generously  toward  friends — and  who  whs  not  hi» 
friendf  If  a  friend  called  upon  him  at  a  busy  moment  In  Washington, 
while  he  was  serving  In  Congreia.  be  was  certain  to  be  Invited  to  a  longer 
visit  before  he  left  the  city.  Nothing  so  pleased  him  as  a  long  evening's 
visit  with  ■  valued  friend.  In  1894  be  was  elected  to  a  sent  In  the  national 
Bonse  of  Representatives  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  He  was  alwaya 
an  important  factor  in  his  party's  State  conventions  and  councils,  and 
very  frequently  the  author  of  Its  platform  of  principles.  When  St  names 
were  mentioned  for  governor  or  D.  H.  senator  his  would  come  lirnt  or 
close  lo  the  bead  of  the  list.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Republican  National 
conventions  of  1872,  '7G  and  '80.  The  president  appointed  him  com- 
missioner of  education  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  which  gave  him  a 
long-covett'd  opportunity  of  travel  in  Europe,  He  was  four  years  post- 
master  of  the  city  of  Keokuk.  That  he  served  twenty-one  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  pnblic  school  board  of  Keokuk,  fourteen  of  which  be  was  its 
president,  shows  Ibe  high  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him  best  and  hi> 
own  absorbing  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  also  shows  that  be 
shrank  from  no  public  duty,  however  laborious  and  nnremnnerative.  In  ail 
the  charauteri sties  of  a  grand  manhood  be  was  admirably  equipped.  For 
fnlly  thirty  years  be  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  Iowa  editors, 
in  many  respects  without  an  equal.  He  was  possessed  of  that  sublime  pa- 
tience which  always  enabled  him  to  bide  his  time—and  the  fruition  of  his 
hopes  doubtless  came  to  bim  as  far  as  was  possible  to  one  who  was  racked 
with  acute  pain  during  most  of  the  years  of  bis  manhood.  He  was  one 
who  could  "suffer  and  be  strong." 

Walteb  C.  Willsoh  was  born  at  Arkwright,  Chautanqua  county,  New 
York.  December  28,  1821;  he  died  at  Webster  City.  Iowa,  August  16,  1900. 
Mr.  Wlilson  came  west  some  time  in  the  early  Bfties  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Bumler  Willson,  and  remained  for  a  while  In  Wisconsin.  But  in  1861 
they  removed  to  Iowa,  with  aome  money,  but  with  a  much  larger  capital  in 
the  way  of  perseverance,  energy  and  enthusiastic  ambition  to  achieve 
business  success.  They  had  started  with  the  intention  of  pushing  on  elilf 
farther  west  or  northwest,  but  upon  reaching  the  beautiful  plain  upon 
which  Webster  City  afterward  arose,  they  determined  lo  stop  and  build  a 
town.  A  small  tract  of  land  had  been  laid  out  in  town  lots  and  called  New- 
castle. They  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  this  new  town  and  changed 
the  name  to  Webster  City.  At  that  time  the  present  county  of  Hamilton  was 
a  part  of  Webster  connty.  as  Ibe  reader  may  see  by  reference  tu  the  old 
maps.  The  Willsons  rapidly  made  many  improvements  in  their  Utile 
town — erecting  houses,  keeping  a  hotel,  building  a  mill,  bridging  tbe  river. 
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devoted  to  teaohlDg.  Bsfore  hur  gradnntion  sbe  tangbt  two  jeare  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  was  uri;ed  to  accept  the  best  place  in  ttie  schools  ever  oSetd 
to  a  womnn.  After  that  time  she  taught  in  WiUoughb;  Female  Seminar; 
In  Ohio,  and  aFter  her  marriage  (the  often  taught  Home  ol  hec  haHband's 
olaBses  or  nas  in  the  same  faculty  with  bim.  Uf  her  teaohiog  her  eight 
years  of  continuous  work  in  Iowa  College  (during  seTen  of  which  she  was 
the  Brat  lady  prinoipal)  were  the  moat  consplcuoua.  Hec  boars  in  the 
classroom  were  n  delight  to  teacher  and  to  pupils.  There  literary  subjeots- 
vere  mastered,  and  lifelong  frlendohips  were  formed,  for  she  took  ber  pu- 
pils, like  her  children,  ioto  her  heart,  nod  often,  when  aiek  or  despondent, 
into  her  own  borne  under  bur  peraoual  care.  During  her  forty-fonc  years 
in  Qrinnell  and  Iowa  Oitj  she  was  a  leader  in  organizing  and  in  maintDln- 
ing  literary,  charitable  ani)  religious  associations  of  whiob  the  Ladies'  Ed- 
ucation Society  of  Iowa  College  is  specially  noteworthy  for  its  usefulness 
and  prosperity.  The  secretaryship  of  the  Iowa  Branch  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 
absorbed  much  of  her  time  and  gave  her  rare  pleasure  during  the  last 
twenty-four  yeara  of  her  life.  Her  love  of  nature  and  of  art  was  greatly 
quickened  by  her  toura  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Her  poetic 
nature  revealed  itself  la  her  readlog.her  conversation,  her  correspondence, 
bet  descriptive  nrticleB,  ia  occasional  poems  from  her  pen.  and  in  the  easa 
with  which  choice  fragments  of  poetry  became  fixed  in  her  memory.  A. 
fuller  nodes  of  her  life  in  a  booklet  is  anticipated. 

Hehbv  B.  Hisdebsbott  was  born  in  tbe  State  of  Ohio,  inlSlG;  he  died 
at  Uttiimwa,  Iowa,  August  10,  1900.  He  came  to  Burlington,  towa,  in  1B37, 
where  be  studied  law.  He  was  admitied  to  the  bar  in  1X41,  residing  a  while 
at  Mt.  Pleasant. and  afterwards  at  Fairfield.  He  finally  settled  at  Ottumwa, 
which  hecauio  his  permanent  home.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  among 
the  early  settlers  of  this  State,  and  held  several  important  public  olScos. 
Ho  was  appointed  by  Judge  Charles  Mason,  Clerk  of  the  Distriot  Court  of 
Wapello  connty  in  1814.  While  aclitig  in  this  capacity  he  organized  the- 
county.  In  1845  Ihe  OoverDor  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  District  Prose- 
cutor for  the  Seventh  District  of  Iowa.  He  was  at  one  time  Colonel  of  (he 
3d  Regiment,  Ist  Brigade,  4th  Division  of  the  Iowa  Militia.  He  also  had 
charge  of  some  important  surveys  of  governmenl  lands.  With  Joseph  O. 
Brown  he  acted  as  commlsEioner  lo  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  Mis- 
souri boundary.  He  served  until  the  matter  la  dispute  was  considered 
settled.  Vears  afterwards  it  was  reopened  and  a  settlement  was  only 
reached  in  quite  recent  limes.  Judge  Hcndecshott  represented  Wapello. 
Monroe  and  Lucas  counties  In  the  State  senate  from  1860  to  1BS4,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  oommittee.  In  ISSti  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  in  which  position  ho 
won  very  dlstingnlshed  credit.  During  all  these  years  he  had  filled  many 
other  positions  in  the  State,  county  and  city,  and  was  a  man  in  whom  tbe 
public  reposed  the  largest  coufldence.  As  a  epenker  he  was  Uuent,  forci- 
ble and  convincing,  and  an  able  supporter  of  education,  morality  and  so- 
briety, enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  A  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Judge  Hendershott,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Stiles,  now 
of  Eansas  City,  but  many  years  ago  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  with  his  portrolt,  appeared  in  this  magazine.  Vol.  3,  No.  8,  pp.  634. 


Tbouis  Oftiob  was  bom  near  Little  Washington.  Washington  county, 
Pcnusjlvaoia.  December  38,  1822;  he  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1900.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Washington-JetTerson  College  In  1830, 
and  completed  his  education  foe  the  ministry  at  Princeton  Theological 


S60  Ainuu  or  nnu. 

Seminarr.  Hte  vrnlglit  MUng,  howvrcr,  h«  ««•  nvmftUad  to  raUnqti 
«U  hope  of  following  tail  ahoMtt  pKofiarioB.  ■  Bwnovlay  to  Iowa  ha  I 
oame  aiMioiKted  with  hi*  brath«r-lB4Bw,  Hon.  W.  &  H.  Vvamj,  la  the  iMii 
log  and  real  MUte  biuineM  H  aarlj  m  1U7.  Mr.  Ofltoor  wa«  «krlr  t«M 
tils«d  a*  a  leading  bnainaa*  naa  of  Waatoa  Iowa.  B*  mlmo  aaqnin^ 
commanding InHnenea  In  Mil  iiiniiiiilla  iif  lln  riwlijlwlaii  iiliiimli  anil  ■■  i 
edncatot.  HeorganiaedthalrataeluMliiiCowMilBlnffaaBd wmaaaimpo 
ant  faotot  Id  ertabliahing  the  Bt«t*  InatttutlaB  lot  tha  TimmX  uid  Dnmb 
thatcitj.  I  n  Ihe  mattar  of  banting,  M  waia.  OBear  aBd  Paa^  wore  eapeeJal 
fortunate.  TUa  waa  dna  to  tba  eonfldenoa  with  whMt  ^07  war*  alwn 
regarded  bj  the  pnblio  and  to  thair  eamfal  and  OOaaavrattTe  mathoda 
the  tranaootion  of  buineaa.  Thalr  honaa  wist  nialj  ttrongh  tba  panic 
1B6T,  and  its  repatation  daring  all  thaaa  foitj-thiaa  yanra  baa  ranalDed 
the  higheat  eharaeter.  Ptom  tha  pioneer  daT*  ontil  hla  lainaDted  dea 
no  citiien  of  ConnoU  Bluffa  haa  been  mora  Infln^tl*]  1b  wbatavar  pi 
talned  to  tbs  growth  and  piogreu  at  that  antatpri^ng  clt^. 

JoKi.  M.  Wu.nB  waa  bom  In  Plehaw^  ooantj,  Ohio,  Norembor 
183A;  be  died  In  Moaoow,  Idaho,  Jnlr  C,  1900.  tm  MM  ha  romovod  wi 
bis  parentB  to  Fort  Madiaon,  Iowa.  Hla  adneatlon  wu  obbtioed  at  t 
pioneer  institutloD  of  Denmark  Acndamj,  Denmark,  Iowa,  and  at  an  eai 
aKc  bevHaadmUtedtopractleeUlwlntbeSiipremaGawt.  Ontbabreohii 
out  of  the  CiTll  War,  he  eoUBted  two  hnndred  m^  aitd  wtM  himaalf  tfect 
tlrst  lleutcuant,  and  later  captain  of  Company  B,  SSd  Iowa  Inhuntr;.  I 
served  with  his  company  at  Tloktbvrg  and  In  other  imporinnt  bnttb 
Soon  after  the  war  Captain  Walker  wh  appointed  D.  S.  Unrahnl  for  I01 
hj  Prepident  Johnson.  He  afterwarda  engaged  In  atook-farmlng  on  ■  lai] 
scale.  In  ISSa  he  left  this  State  and  rtmorod  to  Kan—a,  hoping  to  ben 
fit  hie  health.  He  was  engaged  In  the  loaning  and  banking  bnaloaaa  1 
HoBBrd,  Kanaea,  and  afterwarda  In  Eendriek  and  In  Uoeoow,  Idnho.  I 
waa  InUuential  in  military,  bosineai  and  polltleal  olrelai  wheroTor  he  r 
elded.  He  waa  a  leader  In  the  Damoeratto  part;  and  wni  at  oua  time  on: 
dldate  tor  United  Statea  Senator  In  Idaho. 

EuoBMi  A.  CoHeiaxiT  was  bom  in  St.  Ceaalre,  Oanada,  Hay  IS,  181 
he  difd  at  Maniton,  Colorado,  Augnat  B,  1900.  Hia  grandfather,  a  Frent 
vuyBKCDT,  settled  in  Montreal  lu  1790.  His  father,  Antoine  ConsigneT,  o^ 
tni{  to  civil  war  in  Canada,  fettled  for  a  time  in  Vermont,  but  retomed  1 
that  country.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Conaigney'e  legal  atndli 
were  Interrupted  and  ho  engaged  in  meroantile  life.  Whan  tho  war  brot 
out,  he  cnliBted  In  Company  M,  First  Vermont  Volonteera.  He  waa  I 
many  important  battles.  He  serTed  aa  sergeant,  orderly  sergeant,  aecoi 
lieutenant,  and  was  finally  promoted  to  &rst  llenlenant  and  then  appoint* 
adjutant  of  bis  regiment.  Soon  after  the  war  he  removed  to  Dabnqn 
Iowa,  after  two  years  to  Cascade,  and  In  lBT2to  AToea,  where  he. afletwai 
resided.  He  was  promiaeDt  in  the  O.  A.  R.  organtaatlon  and  at  one  tin 
Department  Commander  In  Iowa. 

Matthiis  J.  R0H1.TS  died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Beptember  6,  1900, 1 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  a  native  of  Bchleswig-Holatein,  Oerman 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1S17,  settling  at  Davenport.  Hlaaxpeet 
tion  was  to  become  a  teacher,  but  he  aoon  removed  to  a  term  Joat  oat  1 
the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  citiiens  ot  Scott  eonnty  for  almo 
half  a  century.  Be  served  eight  years  In  the  Iowa  Honae  of  Bepreaent 
tivcB,  where  he  took  a  leading  position.  He  was  also  for  fonrtoeo  yea 
county  treasurer.  During  this  time  he  waa  engaged  In  Mreral  anowoa 
fnl  bueiness  enterprises.  At  the  start  he  condneted  a  OannKD  aohool  at 
a  singing  society,  and  Interested  himself  In  whatever  pertained  to  the  ga 


>  BuBKx  HiLbiB  WRB  bom  in  Jeffecaon  coaDtf,  iDitiena,  Jalj  24, 
18Z5;  be  died  nt  EeukQk,  Iowa,  September  9,  190().  He  was  educHted  nt 
South  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  and  graduated  from  a  St.  Loulb  medical 
college  as  n  doctor  of  medicine  in  1847.  In  18G0  he  settled  in  Keokak 
which  was  afterwards  hia  home.  In  August,  18(il,  be  nag  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  QoTemor  Kirk  vood.   In  1863  be  wDBCommiBBioned  lieutenant- 

f  the  17th  Iowa  Infantry.      Col.  John  W,  Rankin  reaigned  s< 
after  and  Dr.  Hi  Hi  b  was  appointed  to  the  place.      His  regiment  partici- 
pated wilh  great  credit  in  the  battles  of  luka,  Corinth  and  Champion 
Hilla.   Afterthe  war  he  returned  to  Keokuk  where  be  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  which  be  achieved  high  ilistiDction. 

Chandleb  Cbiuih.  a  journnllBt,  nstitraliBt  and  geologlBt,  who  settled  Id 
Dubuque  in  iShS,  died  at  Mercj  Hospital,  in  that  cit;,  September  G,  IWO. 
We  have  no  particulnrB  of  his  earl?  years.  He  was  welt  educated  and  b 
man  of  conBiderablo  ability,  a  collector  of  books,  doenments  a 
pera,  relating  to  the  general  and  scientific  history  o(  his  city  and  c< 
«Dd  of  that  portion  of  the  State  generally.  He  had  written  much  for  the 
local  press  and  wait  for  many  years  widely  known  as  a  Bcientist.  We  be- 
lieve be  WHB  at  one  time  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  lowu.  In 
faiB  later  yearn  he  became  very  poor,  during  whiL'b  time  he  owed  much  to 
the  kindly  offices  of  V.  8.  Senator  William  B.  Allison. 

RtyitoHo  M.  Kkllooq  was  born  near  Rutland,  Vermont.  July  Ifl.  182S; 
he  died  July  30,  1900,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Moninger, 
near  Oalvln,  Marshall  county,  Iowa.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlerB  of  Qrinnell,  having  located  there  in  the  summer  of  18GA.  He  became 
a  leading  citizen  of  that  place.  He  was  an  expert  builder;  for  a  time 
served  as  D.  8.  collector  of  internal  revenue;  he  wag  for  Heveral  terras  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  He  took  an  active  Interest  In  politics  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Iowa  Repablicnu  State  Convention  in  18Gli. 

Samubi.  J.  Gilpin  was  bom  at  New  London,  Ohio,  June  11,  1837;  he 
died  at  Winlerset,  Iowa,  July  28,  ISKK).  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  ho 
enlisted  in  Company  E.  Third  Indiana  Cavalry.  He  was  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  man;  engagements  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then  reflnmed  his  interrupted  studies  and  gradualed  from  South  Han- 
over College,  Indiana,  In  1868  he  removed  to  Winterset  and  began  the 
practice  of  the  law.  He  was  for  years  a  leading  citizen  of  that  connty, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  well  known  in  political 
circles  throughout  the  State. 

LoBBNKO  D.  LBWII.I.IHO  WBB  bom  In  1 
be  died  at  Arkansas  City.  Gansas,  Septui: 
sided  In  this  State  until  1887.  when  he  settled  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  With 
his  wife  he  had  charge  of  the  luwa  State  Reform  Seliool  for  Qirls  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  was  the  first  Populist  governor  of  his  adopted  State,  hav- 
ing been  elected  for  the  term  of  I89:i-S.  His  sdministratlon  was  a  stormj 
one,  the  history  of  which  would  fill  a  largo  volume. 

Cabl  Roai.-8uiTB,  the  distinguished  Danish  sculptor,  died  in  Copen- 
hagen, September  2il,  1900.  He  resided  some  years  in  Chicago,  during 
which  time  he  developed  Mrs.  Harriet  Eetchum's  sketch  for  the  Iowa 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  and  also  eiecuted  the  art  work,  statues. 
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|.  :-•    :..  ■<.■■  :.'   "f  v.  ••:.*»  ri'ii-  lit  uuty.     No  sound  then  disturbed  the  solitnc 

■•■    V.  -'.ruav  tip  If  ^\a'i'  tin   rattlf  of  the  railroad  train  at  the  foot  of  1 

li.:i:!.  ;iii"l  liarti   r.y  tli»'  Im-y  ini>handiiicii  wore  bearing  away  the  goKi 

-ii.  .tvi  -  Iff  th«-  y-.ir.     ThtT*-  is  ij«»  measure  that  the  mind  can  place  to  cov 

ih.'  wiiM-iriMi-i  t  ran-f"riijMTi«iii  which  the  century  ha;«  wrought.     What  hoi 

n-jt   i<  t«iii  ::ri  ;it  fur  thi-*  pro-peruus  and  happy  people  to  render  the  volu 

!•  «rs  in  that  i-arly  tiiin-  wlm  hlazod  the  way?     Sergeant  Floyd  is  our  hei 

H«-  i-  ciur   piorii»r  suldi»T  «if  the  Luui.xiana  purchntfe.     The  shaft  to  Y 

iiii'iimry  will  hi*  a  -haft  to  the  memory  of  many.      It   will  be  more  th 

that,     it  will  n- fleet  thi*  li^ht  of  years  and  years  to  come  and  be  a  teach 

to  many  generations.     Si'*ii.r  City  Journal,  August  21,  I'JOO, 
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GEORGE  WILSON: 

FIRST  TERRITORIAL  ADJUTANT  OF  THE  MILITIA  OF  IOWA. 


BY  HIS  SON  GEORGE  WILSON. 


Among  the  many  good  citizens  of  early  Iowa  were  three 
brothers,  Judge  Thos.  Stokely  Wilson*  of  Dubuque,  Col. 
David  Stokely  Wilsonf  of  the  6th  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  their 
oldest  brother.  Captain  George  Wilson,  the  first  Adjutant  of 
the  Militia  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  The  latter  was  eighteen 
when  his  father  died  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  their  home.  The 
family  owed  much  to  the  determined  spirit  of  the  mother, 
who,  left  a  young  widow  with  eight  children,  and  little  help 
from  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  father,  brought  up  her  children 
creditably. 

George  Wilson  was  born  January  20,  1800;  he  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Miller  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  and  Frances 
Pof)e  Stokely  of  Delaware.  Peter  M.  Wilson  was  the  son  of 
George  Wilson  who  was  born  on  a  ship  coming  to  Philadel- 
phia; both  parents  died  on  the  voyage  and  were  buried  at 
sea.  This  George,  the  immigrant,  married  Elizabeth  Rich- 
ardson, a  gr(?at-granddaughtcr  of  Sir  John  Richardson  and 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Aubrey,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Aubrey  and  the  Lady  Marie,  his  wife.  Both  sides, 
Richardson  and  Aubrey,  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  Wales. 
The  family  name.  Miller,  was  an  inheritance  from  an  immi- 
grant ancestor,  Gottfried  Mueller,  a  German,  who  came  from 
Nassau  and  joined  Penn's  colony.     One  of  his  sons  was  with 
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Wolf  at  Quebec,  and  both  were  in  the  American  anny  in  the 
Revolution. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Capt.  George  Wilson,  was 
named  George  Stokely  Craig  Wilson  by  his  mother,  but  for 
a  man  of  his  plain  tastes  this  was  too  much,  and  he  never 
wrote  or  used  the  two  middle  names.  His  home  in  Steuben- 
ville  was  near  the  Stantons,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  the 
Wilson  boys  were  [)laymates.  George  Wilson's  father,  Peter 
Miller  Wilson,  was  appointed  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at 
Steuben ville  by  President  Jackson,  who  was  his  personal 
friend.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  live  out  his  term,  but  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  and  fell  dead  at  his  desk  while  still  a  young  man. 

George  Wilson  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy  as  a  compliment  to  his  mother's  father, 
Thomas  Stokely,  a  native  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  and  a  captain  of 
Pennsylvania  troo|)s  in  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Wilson's  father 
was  living  at  the  time  and  carried  his  fifteen-year  old  son  on 
horseback  behind  himself,  from  Steubenville  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  took  shipping  for  New  York.  Though  small  of 
his  age  at  that  time,  he  grew  to  be  six  feet  high,  and  his 
West  Point  training  never  failed  him.  He  was  to  the  day 
of  his  death  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  scrupulously  neat,  me- 
thodical and  order!  v.  His  favorite  roommate  was  Merri wether 
Lewis  Clark;  both  were  athletes  and  were  chosen  for  their 
tine  figures  and  soldierly  bearing  to  be  sergeants  of  the  color 
guard.  He  said  that  Alexander  was  never  prouder  than  they, 
when  first  promoted  and  marching  with  a  corporal  behind 
them.  One  night  when  Wilson  was  officer  of  the  guard,  a 
cadet  named  Dargan,  from  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  made 
a  murderous  assault  on  a  young  officer  among  the  instructors, 
having  fancied  receiving  an  insult  or  slight  from  him.  Wil- 
son was  the  first  to  reach  the  spot  and  to  find  the  nearly 
murdered  officer,  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  cadets  gener- 
ully.  Wilson  was  a  fine  swordsman  all  his  life,  and  he  was 
so  outraged  at  the  cowardly  and  brutal  manner  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  afterwards 
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eaid  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  effort  at  self-restraint  that 
he  kept  from  running  Dargan  through.  The  man  was  ex- 
pelled. 

Cadet  Wilson  was  but  fifteen  when  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment and  before  he  could  enter  the  Military  Academy 
had  to  wait  until  he  was  sixteen.  He  was  thus  immature  in 
mind  and  could  not  keep  up  with  such  older  men  as  Charles 
Mason,  afterwards  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
members  of  the  same  class.  In  the  last  letter  he  ever  re- 
ceived from  his  father  the  latter  said  to  him,  *'for  God's  sake 
try  to  get  through  in  four  years  and  do  not  be  turned  back 
another  year.''  But  the  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  older  ' 
men  was  vain,  and  he,  with  about  a  third  of  the  class,  failed 
to  meet  requirements  and  was  obliged  to  remain  through  an- 
other year.  His  father  had  died  previously  and  never  knew 
of  this  circumstance.  The  last  letter  from  his  father  is  a  long 
one,  beautifully  written  and  finely  composed,  full  of  good 
advice  covering  almost  the  whole  conduct  of  life.  The  strict 
rules  of  the  Academy  forbade  him  to  go  home  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  as  he  wished  to  do.  When  graduated,  his 
class  standing  was  not  high,  except  in  drawing,  where  he 
ranked  fourth.  His  right-line  drawings  in  India  ink  are 
beautiful  for  their  correctness  and  precision,  and  the  ink  on 
them  is  as  fresh  today  as  in  1830,  the  year  he  was  graduated. 

After  graduating,  he  was  put  on  duty  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  First  Infantry,  of  which  Zachary  Taylor  was  Colonel; 
the  regiment  being  at  Fort  Crawford,  near  the  town  of  Prairie 
Du  Chien,  Wisconsin.  Many  men  whose  names  became  fa- 
mous were  at  this  fort.-  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  same  company  with  Wilson  and  together  they  were  sent 
to  drive  the  miners  from  the  Dubuque  lead  mines  where  they 
were  intruding.  I  have»given  the  State  of  Iowa  the  official 
history  of  this  matter,  from  copies  of  all  the  orders  and  cor- 
respondence, for  some  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Gen.  Shaf- 
ter,  who  was  at  the  time  I  got  them.  Colonel  of  the  First 
Infantry  and   courteously  furnished  them  on  my  request. 
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There  has  been  some  controversy  about  the  part  ,taken  in 
this  case  by  Mr.  Davis,  which  the  official  history  settles. 

Lieutenant  Wilson  met  at  Fort  Crawford  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  Joseph  Montfort  Street,  agent  for  the  Winnebago  In- 
dians, but  the  father  opposed  his  attentions  because  he  did 
not  wish  his  daughter  to  marry  any  young  lieutenant,  know- 
ing as  he  did  the  hardships  of  an  under-officer's  life.  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  at  that  time  paying  his  addresses  to  the 
colonel's  daughter.  Miss  Sarah  Knox  Taylor.  Miss  Street 
and  Miss  Taylor  were  devoted  friends  and  when  Mr.  Davis 
called  at  Gen.  Street's  Miss  Taylor  was  sure  to  be  found 
spending  the  evening  there;  and  when  Mr.  Wilson  called  at 
Colonel  Taylor's  Miss  Street  always  happened  to  be  there. 

About  this  time  the  Black  Hawk  War  began  .... 
Mr.  Wilson  was  through  all  the  severe  campaigning  and 
fighting  in  the  terrible  cold  of  a  Wisconsin  winter.  Sleep- 
ing out  of  doors  with  no  tents  was  so  severe  an  experience  that 
often  when  he  tried  to  get  up  in  the  morning  in  camp  he 
would  be  so  stiff  from  cold  that  he  would  fall  down  three  or 
four  times  before  he  could  finally  stand  on  his  feet.  He  froze 
one  side  of  his  face  badly,  and  in  later  life  lost  the  sight  of 
an  eye  as  a  result  from  the  iniurv  then  received.  In  tlie 
battle  of  Bad  Axe,  he  liadeonmiand  of  a  company  and  getting 
his  men  in  a  pieee  of  bottom  where  they  were  well  under 
cover,  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the  battle.  Towards  the  last, 
Albert  Sidnc^y  Johnston,  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  rode 
down  to  him  and  asked  if  he  knew  how  long  he  had  been  there. 
He  answered.  ''About  half  an  hour,  I  suj)pose."  **You  have 
been  here  two  hours  and  a  half,"  answered  Johnston,  takinir 
out  a  fine  gold  watch,  something  less  common  in  those  days 
than  now. 

In  some  res[)(^cts  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  fitted  for  a  soldier. 
He  took  no  pleasure  in  war  and  in  this  case  he  felt  that  the 
Indians  were  wronged.  They  were  in  a  starving  condition, 
making  a  vain  effort  to  stay  hunger  with  the  soft  inn^r  bark 
of  saplings,  and  the  soldiers  following  them  wore  often  freez- 
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ing.  After  this  battle  Mr.  Wilson  saw  the  surgeon  cut  off 
the  arm  of  a  papoose,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  same 
buUet  that  killed  its  mother.  He  gave  it  a  biscuit  which  it 
ate  ravenously  while  the  surgeon  was  at  work.  At  another 
time  he  saw  the  squaws  jump  into  the  Mississippi  and  with 
their  papooses  on  their  backs  try  to  swim  its  wintry  waters, 
while  the  Illinois  militia  shot  mothers  and  children  from  the 
banks.  This,  Mr.  Wilson  said  was  "a  sickening  sight." 
Black  Hawk  relates  this  same  incident  in  the  story  of  his 
own  life. 

After  Black  Hawk  gave  himself  up  he  was  taken  to  St. 
Louis  on  a  steamboat  by  Gen.  Street,  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis 
being  in  command  of  the  escort.  Miss  Street  was  taken  to 
St.  Louis  by  her  father  on  this  trip  and  sent  to  school  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  On  the  way  down  Mr.  Davis  managed 
to  have  a  note  from  Lieutenant  Wilson  carried  to  her  by  the 
mulatto  chambermaid.  Later  on  Gen.  Street  gave  his  con- 
sent to  their  marriage  and  their  attendants  were  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock,  major  of  the  regiment  and  a  grand-nephew  of 
Ethan  Allen  of  Ticonderoga,  and  Miss  Sarah  Knox  Taylor. 
They  were  married  by  the  Rev.  David  Lowry,  a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  preacher,  and  a  notice  of  their  marriage  ap- 
peared in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  at  the  time,'  of  date 
March  26,  1835.  Their  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom  in 
Fort  Crawford.  From  there  Lieut.  Wilson  was  ordered  to 
Florida  for  the  Seminole  War,  but  was  sent  back  from  New 
Orleans.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  trip  from  Fort  Crawford 
to  St.  Louis  by  stage.  In  St.  Louis  he  met  Dr.  Emerson, 
the  army  surgeon  who  owned  the  slave  Dred  Scott,  afterwards 
famous  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  but  who  all  uncon- 
scious of  his  cominff  celebritv  was  nicknamed  "Old  Dreadful" 
by  one  of  the  officers.  On  going  to  one  of  the  two  taverns 
in  St.  Louis.  Lieut.  Wilson  and  the  Doctor  found  so  much 
glass  out  of  the  windows  and  so  much  plastering  off  the  walls 
that  it  was  uncomfortablv  cold,  so  thev  went  to  the  other, 
carrying  their  portmanteaus  and  Mr.  Wilson's  trunk.     This 
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trunk,  of  stout  harness  leather,  his  children  still  have.  In  a 
letter  from  New  Orleans  to  his  wife  in  Wisconsin,  he  says 
that  he  unexpectedly  *'met  Mr.  Davis  of  our  regiment"  there. 
This  painful  separation  from  his  wife  and  child,  with  other 
reasons,  caused  him  to  resign  after  getting  back  to  Fort  Craw- 
ford. He  was  afterwards  nominated  for  the  council  of  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  and  elected  over  a  professional  politi- 
cian who  only  knew  that  "some  lieutenant"  was  running 
against  him.  Many  of  the  voters  were  loggers  and  saw-mill 
hands  who  had  been  soldiers,  and  knew  and  liked  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  his  good  treatment  of  them.  Many  stories  are  related  of 
his  kindness.  He  was  once  sent  on  a  winter  expedition  to  a 
lake  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  weather  was  severe 
and  believing  that  the  safety  of  his  men  was  more  important 
than  to  get  the  dimensions  of  the  lake  just  at  that  time,  he 
brought  them  back.  For  this  he  was  censured.  He  once 
had  to  drum  a  drunken  soldier  out  of  the  service;  he  had  the 
man's  head  shaved  in  a  small  spot  and  a  little  dab  of  tar  and 
a  few  feathers  put  on,  enough  to  comply  with  the  law  but  easy 
to  remove.  He  afterwards  saw  that  man,  who  had  taken  up 
a  claim,  breaking  prairie  with  a  spade;  and  he  lived  to  see 
him  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  never  touched  liquor. 

Another  instance  of  his  humanity  was  at  the  time  he  was 
ordered  bv  the  Secretary  of  War  to  burn  the  cabins  of  the 
intruding  miners  at  the  Dubuque  lead  mines.  He  found 
them  living  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  many  cases  a 
family  in  a  single-room  cabin,  in  February  with  a  deep  snow 
on  the  ground.  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
human  authority  had  the  right  to  order  him  to  burn  the  cabins 
and  turn  the  women  and  children  out  in  the  snow  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  he  flatly  refused  to  obey  the  orders.  The 
Secretary  of  War  could  not  afford  to  let  his  own  inhumanity 
become  public,  so  he  passed  the  matter  over  by  giving  Lieut. 
Wilson  a  leave  of  absence,  a  mild  rebuke. 

From  Wisconsin  he  went  to  Dubuque,  where  he  was  clerk 
of  the  court  under  his  brother,  Judge  Thomas  S.  Wilson. 
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Afterwards  he  farmed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dubuque  and 
later  he  removed  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  on  the  Des 
Moines,  where  Gen.  Street,  his  father-in-law,  was  agent. 
Here  he  was  put  in  charge,  by  the  department,  of  the  Indian 
Pattern  Farm  to  teach  the  Indians  farming.  In  that  agency 
house  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  born.  When  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  sold  their  lands  and  went  to  Kansas,  Mr.  Wilson 
bought  part  of  the  farm  and  spent  several  years  on  it.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  secured  contracts  for  surveying  government 
lands.  He  was  the  first  surveyor  to  use  a  solar  compass  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  bought  an  instrument  from  Mr. 
Burt,  who  invented  it.  He  surveyed  most  of  Mahaska 
countv. 

At  this  time  he  took  great  pleasure  in  hunting,  as  game 
was  abundant.  He  was  a  fine  rifle  shot  and  alw^ays  had  a  lot 
of  dogs.  One  day  as  he  saw  a  partridge  walking  slowly  down 
the  road  away  from  him  he  shot  its  head  off  with  his  rifle;  an 
Englishman  who  had  just  come  over  saw  it,  and  concluded 
that  if  all  Americans  were  such  shots  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  peace  with  them.  One  day  his  dogs  bayed  a  deer  in 
the  fence  corner,  and  he  went  out  to  them  with  only  a  bowie 
knife.  As  the  deer  broke  through  and  ran  by  him  he  struck 
it  in  the  back,  severing  its  spine  at  a  blow.  He  was  very 
active,  and  had  a  powerful  grip  of  the  hand. 

Although  his  father  was  a  Democrat  he  was  a  Whig.  He 
had  been  under  anti-Jackson  influences  at  West  Point,  as  is 
evident  from  his  father's  letter  to  him.  His  father-in-law 
was  an  old  Virginia  Whig,  too.  When  Taylor  was  elected 
Mr.  Wilson's  mother,  then  at  Steubenville,  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  asked  the  President  to  make  her  son  Surveyor 
General  of  Iowa;  but  |)olitical  reasons  outweighed  fitness  and 
the  place  was  given  to  some  one  who  had  more  political  influ- 
ence, but  knew  nothing  about  practical  land  surveying.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  given  the  olBSce  of  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at 
Fairfield.  He  succeeded  Bernhart  Henn,  and  filled  the  office 
with  credit  to  himself.       None  of  his  decisions  in  contests 
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were  ever  reversed  at  Washington.  In  a  county  south  of 
Jefferson  some  one  was  unjustly  trying  to  get  away  from  a 
widow  a  claim  that  she  was  holding,  and  in  the  contest  Mr. 
Wilson  took  her  side.  For  this  he  gained  great  admiration 
from  the  settlers  of  her  neighborhood,  who  all  sympathized 
with  her.  While  here  a  delegation  of  Hungarian  exiles 
from  Kossuth's  rebellion  came  to  Iowa  and  chose  lands  for 
their  colony.  They  had  come  all  the  way  from  Burlington 
without  meeting  any  one  to  whom  they  could  talji,  but  by 
means  of  a  goo<l  knowledge  of  French,  learned  at  West  Point, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  able  to  transact  business  with  them. 

About  this  time  the  Democratic  press  began  to  assail 
Gen.  Street's  family;  though  in  terms  that  would  be  thought 
mild  now,  they  were  taken  as  a  deadly  insult  in  those  days. 
An  editorial  in  a  Fairfield  newspaper  assailing  them  for 
"feeding  at  the  public  crib,"  was  published  and  at  once,  on 
reading  it,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  oj95ce  and  without  saying 
anything  by  way  of  introduction,  struck  the  editor  a  straight 
blow  from  the  shoulder,  right  in  the  mouth.  One  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is  that  of  seeing  my  mother  dressing 
the  wound  made  by  the  editor's  teeth,  which  had  cut  through 
a  thick  woolen  mitten  that  my  father  wore.  My  mother's 
devotion  to  her  father  made  her  entirely  approve  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  Julv-Oetober,  1895, 
that  George  Wilson  entered  the  Confederate  army.  This  is 
a  mistake;  he  never  bore  arms  against  the  government,  nor 
entered  the  Confederate  service,  nor  that  of  Missouri  under 
Governor  Jackson  in  op[)osition  to  th(^  Federal  government. 
His  jxjsition  was  a  most  trying  and  difficult  one.  No  man 
was  ever  worse  needed  than  he,  with  his  militarv  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  firm,  cool  ways,  to  organize  Price's 
army.  But  he  could  never  get  his  own  consent  to  fight 
against  the  republic  that  his  forefathers  had  hel[)ed  to  found; 
while  he  was  on  his  mother's  side  of  a  Southern  stock  and 
many  of  his  kinsfolk  on  his  father's  side  had  gone  South 
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from  Philadelphia  at  an  early  day  and  intermarried  there, 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  system  of  slavery.  He  had  owned 
a  negro  woman  on  his  farm  near  Agency,  or  in  Dubuque 
county,  or  in  both  places,  but  she  was  so  unruly  that  he  traded 
her  for  a  pair  of  mules  and  never  bought  another.  A  black 
boy  given  to  Mrs.  Wilson  by  her  father  at  her  marriage  was 
by  the  terms  of  the  gift  to  be  taught  a  trade  and  given  his 
freedom  at  the  age  of  twenty- one,  all  of  which  my  father 
faithfully  carried  out.  Many  old  citizens  of  Iowa  will  remem- 
ber the  boy,  Henry  Triplett,  who  became  a  partner  of  a 
blacksmith  named  Stephens  at  Agency,  and  a  good  and  fair 
man  Stephens  was  to  the  black  boy.  The  latter  is  now  a 
Methodist  preacher  and  reveres  the  memory  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, Wilson,  as  much  as  Wilson's  children  do.  Here  in  Mis- 
souri he  never  owned  a  slave  and  grew  more  and  more  in 
opinion  against  it.  He  took  open  ground  against  the  inva- 
sion of  Kansas  territory  by  Missourians  who  were  trying  to 
make  it  a  slave  state,  when  it  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
do  so.  Just  before  the  war  broke  out  he  raised  a  company 
at  Lexington  and  well  drilled  it,  making  a  fine  infantry  com- 
pany. But  it  was  simply  for  local  protection;  there  being 
bad  blcx>d  between  the  Kansans  and  Missourians,  and  bad 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  border  ready  to  start  the  flame. 
This  company  was  never  sworn  into  service,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  it  disbanded  and  some  of  its  members  went 
into  one  army  and  some  into  the  other.  They  parted  friend- 
ly and  met  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  company  gave  rise  to 
a  curious  hallucination  in  the  minds  of  the  Lexington  ne- 
groes. They  were  the  first  soldiers  that  any  of  them  had 
seen,  unless  some  very  old  ones  who  remembered  1814  in 
Virginia.  When  the  war  was  over  some  negroes  were  talk- 
ing about  the  punishments  that  would  be  meted  out  to  Lee, 
Davis  and  others,  when  one  loquacious  old  woman  broke  in 
with:  '*I  tell  you,  dey's  gwine  to  do  sumpn  awful  wid  Cap- 
tain George  Wilson,  cayse  he's  de  man  dat  stahted  dis  here 
ivhoir  tvahf-'     Only  a  few  years  ago  when  his  son,  Joseph, 
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the  ex-Confederate,  was  drilling  a  company  of  blue-coats  in- 
the  Missouri  militia,  some  negroes  were  watching  him  and 
one  old  man  remarked  gloomily  and  with  portentous  shakes 
of  the  head:  "Deys  gwine  to  be  anuder  wah."  When  asked 
why  he  thought  so  he  answered,  **dem  Wilsons  started  dat 
las'  one."     And  nobody  can  get  them  to  think  differently. 

My  father  had  made  business  engagements  and  there 
were  large  property  interests  of  others  in  his  hands  which  he 
stayed  at  home  and  cared  for  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Hifr 
wife  was  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  he  felt  he  could 
not  leave  her,  and  he  had  then  two  young  children.  I  waa 
as  a  boy  utterly  astounded  when,  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, he  told  me  that  the  probabilities  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Northern  States  for  final  victory,  for  I  thought  Price  waa 
an  invincible  hero  after  his  capture  of  Mulligan  at  Lexington. 
My  father  told  me  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  army,  both 
named  Johnston,  who  would  make  their  mark.  He  seemed 
to  pick  them  out  from  and  above  all  others.  Some  years 
ago  my  brother  met  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  in  Washington 
and  asked  the  old  white-headed  warrior  if  he  knew  Cadet 
George  Wilson  at  West  Point.  "I  should  think  I  did  know 
him,"  he  answered:  *'I  knew  him  well  enough  to  borrow  his 
coat  to  be  graduated  in,"  and  the  old  fellow  looked  musingly 
at  the  floor  as  he  added,  as  if  remembering  a  half -forgotten 
dream.  *4t  was  a  better  coat  than  mine.'' 

Had  he  been  either  selfish  or  ambitious  he  could  scarcely 
have  resisted  taking  up  arms  on  one  side  or  the  other  during^ 
the  civil  strife,  and  it  would  have  been  with  every  promise 
of  reward  and  distinction.  For  though,  perhaps,  he  might 
not  have  developed  the  high  soldierly  qualities  that  Generals 
Meade  and  Thomas  did,  he  was  very  much  that  type  of  man. 
He  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  besides  had  a  strain  of 
Quaker  blood  in  him.  His  first  ancestor  of  the  same  sur- 
name in  America  lies  buried  in  the  grouuds  of  the  Friends* 
Meeting  House  in  Philadelphia.  The  commands  of  religion, 
as  he  gathered  them  from  the  Bible,  were  paramount  to  him,. 
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and  when  he  had  maturely  reflected  on  them  and  made  up 
his  mind  about  them,  it  mattered  not  if  every  one  else  in  the 
world  was  against  him,  he  would  not  act  against  his  own 
conscience. 

His  opposition  to  taking  life  had  grown  very  strong.  He 
discovered  a  way  to  make  a  gun  carriage  that  would  completely 
protect  the  gunners  behind  entrenchments,  but  he  would 
not  publish  the  information  because  as  he  said  he  doubted 
the  propriety  of  adding  anything  to  man's  power  to  destroy 
his  fellow  men.  Yet  he  was  as  brave  and  cool  in  danger  a& 
a  man  ever  was.  I  once  saw  a  man  take  dead  aim  and  shoot 
at  him  with  a  rifle,  the  ball  falling  in  the  water  near  him, 
and  say  something  threatening  about  "filling  him  full  of 
lead."  My  father  had  on  his  waist  a  pistol  with  six  loads 
but  he  did  not  draw  it,  but  answered  the  fellow  coolly,  "well, 
you  haven't  all  the  lead  in  the  world.*'  And  the  difficulty 
was  afterwards  settled  in  a  much  better  way  than  if  he  had 
done  as  I  expected  him  to  and  would  have  done  myself — 
emptied  the  whole  six  shots  into  the  other  party. 

My  father's  dislike  of  slavery  grew  upon  him  but  Ihe 
practical  question  was  the  difficult  one.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  settle  the  matter,  and  what  to  do 
with  the  freed  slaves,  and  how  to  get  some  one  to  work  in 
their  places  seemed  questions  that  had  no  answer.  It  was 
not  for  the  cruelty  of  slavery  that  he  objected  to  it,  for  its 
dangerous  side  was  that  it  was  so  humane;  there  never  had 
been  a  place  or  a  time  where  as  many  negroes  were  as  hu- 
manelv  treated  as  the  slaves  were  before  the  war,  nor  had  the 
ancestors  of  these  slaves  ever  been  as  well  off  as  they.  But 
his  objection  to  it  was  that  it  made  the  slaveholders  an  over- 
bearing, tyrannical  class.  He  used  to  say  that  Kentucky 
raised  the  best  horses,  but  Ohio  the  best  men. 

The  little  boy,  Henry  Triplett,  was  the  son  of  a  Virginia 
slave  who  was  part  Indian;  his  mother  was  a  nearly  white 
quadroon,  whom  we  all  remember  as  "Aunt  Patsy."  She 
was  presented  to  Gen.  Street's  wife,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
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Gen.  Thomas  Posey  of  the  Revolution,  when  a  child,  for  her 
own  maid,  coming  from  the  Grymes  family  of  Virginia. 
When  we  lived  on  the  farm  near  Agency  the  boy  Henry 
saved  my  mother  many  a  step  and  was  a  great  help,  as  he 
was  bright,  active  and  intelligent.  Gen.  Street's  sons  took 
up  a  claim  for  Patsy  and  had  to  lie  out  with  their  rifles  more 
then  one  night  to  defend  it  from  ''jumpers."  Gen.  Street  set 
all  his  slaves  free  by  his  will.  Henry  was  to  be  kept  by  my 
father  until  of  age,  and  before  his  majority  was  to  be  taught  a 
trade.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  says,  he  had  a  great 
admiration  for  his  master,  Wilson,  and  tried  especially  to 
hold  himself  straight  and  walk  like  him.  He  is  now  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  A.  M.  E.  church,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
of  self-respect,  spoken  of  in  the  most  approving  terms  by 
those  who  know  him  wherever  he  is  stationed,  and  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  worker  for  the  moral  elevation  of  his  people. 
On  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilson's  sons  he  said,  "I  used  to  think 
your  father  was  too  hard  on  me  and  you  boys  when  we  were 
little,  but  I  have  many  a  time  thanked  him  in  my  mind  for 
his  rigid  discipline  and  training."  On  one  of  his  visits  as 
he  was  waiting  for  a  late  evening  train  he  said,  "Get  out 
your  father's  old  leather-covered  family  Bible  that  he  always 
us(m1  in  familv  T)ravers  when  we  were  bo  vs.  I  would  like  to 
have  prayers  with  you  all  before  I  go,  as  I  have  so  many 
times  listened  to  my  faithful  friend  and  master  reading  from 
it."  He  read  and  prayed  fervently  and  it  seemed  to  do  him 
much  good,  and  was  a  gratifying  circumstance  to  all  present. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  in  his  later  years  that  he  thought  he  had 
been  too  severe  a  disciplinarian  in  his  early  married  life. 
His  long  military  training  tended  to  this.  But  he  was  a  man 
who  tried  to  be  just,  and  faithful  to  his  obligations.  He  was 
not  naturally  of  a  quick  mind,  but  was  a  person  of  singularly 
good  judgment.  His  especial  pleasure  was  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  the  use  of  firearms  of  which  he  alwavs  had 
plenty.  During  the  reign  of  the  bank -raiding  robbers  in 
Missouri,  he  told  his  sons  in  the  bank  with  him  not  to  depend 
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on  the  peace  oflScers,  and  he  kept  the  bank  like  an  arsenal 
for  years.  There  were  so  many  chances  to  rob  banks  with- 
out a  fight  that  the  robbers,  who  were  always  well  posted  by 
their  friends,  would  not  go  where  they  knew  the  bankers 
were  ready  for  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  handsome,  regular  features,  soft  dark- 
brown  curly  hair,  and  eyes  in  which  the  grey  iris  bore  a  few 
spots  of  dark  brown.  He  was  the  j)erfection  of  personal 
neatness;  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Wilsons  tefore  him 
used  tobacco.  In  early  life  at  Fort  Crawford  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washingtonian  temperance  society. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  his  old  friends.  Gen.  Dodge 
and  Judge  Charles  Mason,  of  Burlington;  and,  indeed,  the 
important  friendships  of  his  life  were  mainly  with  Iowa  peo- 
ple. Undoubtedly  the  happiest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  on 
his  farm  near  Dubuque  and  on  his  farm  near  Agency  City. 
The  country  was  new,  the  soil  rich,  his  faithful  companion 
was  by  his  side  patiently  bearing  the  share  of  burdens  that 
fell  to  the  '^helpmeet  for  him;''  hope  was  in  their  hearts,  life 
was  young  and  their  children  were  blooming  around  them. 
My  mother  said  there  never  was  a  happier  year  in  her  life 
than  one  during  which  they  lived  in  a  one-room  log  house, 
their  dietary  spare  of  luxuries,  and  the  young  soldier  trying 
to  be  a  farmer.  Though'  only  in  his  seventy -second  year 
when  he  died  he  had  shown  greatly  the  loss  of  his  faithful 
companion  who  went  before  him  by  two  years.  He  was  of  so 
sound  a  constitution  that  he  ought  to  have  lived  in  comfort 
for  ten  more  years;  but  his  death  was  caused  by  pneumonia 
resulting  from  an  accidental  cold.  He  loved  the  scenes  about 
tlie  old  Agency  neighborhood,  and  fancied  he  would  like  to 
live  there  again,  but  on  going  there  the  year  before  he  died  he 
felt  oppressed  with  loneliness  as  he  saw  that  "all,  all  are  gone 
the  old  familiar  faces."  And  he  felt  like  saying  in  the  words 
of  Beranger: 

''Let  us  be  gone,  the  place  is  sad  and  lone; 
How  far,  far  off  those  happy  times  appear." 

Love  for  all  children  and  interest  in  their  little  affairs 
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seemed  to  be  the  most  marked  trait  of  his  character.  He 
never  passed  a  child  in  the  street  without  saying  something 
pleasant;  he  never  lost  his  lively  interest  in  and  sympathy 
for  them.  He  is  buried  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife. 


Cholera. — This  dreadful  pestilence  still  continues  to 
spread  death  and  devastation  over  many  parts  of  the  land. 
Along  the  Mississippi  its  ravages  are  most  fearful.  No  rem- 
edy has  yet  been  discovered  that  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon  to  check  the  disease.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  and 
alarming  malady.  Wherever  it  appears  the  wail  of  the  dying 
is  heard.  The  rich  and  the  poor — the  proud  and  the  hum- 
ble, alike  bow  down  to  its  fearful  sceptre.  No  one  can  con- 
sider himself  entirely  exempt  from  its  blighting  attack.  But 
much  may  be  done  to  guard  against  it.  Our  place  has  thus 
far  been  spared  its  ravages.  Let  us  endeavor  to  keep  it  afar 
off.  In  order  to  do  this,  all  putrid  and  offensive  matter  should 
be  removed  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  a  tho- 
rough renovation  be  had.  It  might  be  well  for  the  town  author- 
ities to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  put  the  place  in  order. 
'•An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.'' — West- 
ern (  Keoaauqua,  Iowa)  Ariwn'can,  Juhj  W,  185 L 


Negro  and  Blood-Hounds. — A  Southerner,  en  route  for 
Natchez,  passed  down  the  river  last  week,  having  in  charge 
forty-two  full-grown  blood-hounds.  Having  trained  them 
to  negro  hunting,  he  expected  to  realize  a  fortune  for  them 
on  his  arrival  in  Mississippi.  A  more  ferocious,  bloodthirsty 
lot  of  devils  was  certainly  never  created. — Mound  CHy  {Hh) 
Emporium,  Oct.  15,  1857. 
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GEN.  G.  M.  DODGE'S  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 


At  the  Camp  Fire  of  the  Crocker  Brigade,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  27th 
'day  of  September,  1900,  Major  General  G.  M.  Dodge  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  military  operations  of  that  command 
during  the  civil  war.  The  paper  includes  several  interesting  letters  by 
Gen.  Crocker,  as  well  as  Gen.  Dodge's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  military 
services  of  that  illustrious  soldier  and  of  Generals  Samuel  R.  Curtiss,  Wil- 
liam W.  Belknap  and  James  A.  Williamson.  It  is  a  historical  document 
of  great  value. 

THE  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  GUARDS. 

Comrades  of  the  Crocker*  Brigade:  In  1853  I  made  my 
first  survey  across  the  State  of  Iowa  for  a  railroad  terminat- 
ing at  Council  Bluffs.  Examinations  which  I  had  made  on 
the  western  plains  caused  me  to  firmly  believe  that  if  a  rail- 
way to  the  Pacific  was  ever  built  it  would  occupy  the  Great 
Platte  Valley,  and  have  its  eastern  terminus  in  the  vicinity 
of  Council  Bluffs.  I,  therefore,  chose  that  place  as  my  future 
home.  My  profession  as  a  civil  engineer  kept  me  so  busy 
that  it  was  1854  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  settle  down 
in  my  new  home.  My  explorations  satisfied  me  that  the 
frontier  was  in  an  unprotected  condition,  and  in  1856  I  or- 
ganized, armed  and  equipped  (with  the  aid  of  the  Governor) 
s,  military  company,  known  at  that  time  as  the  "Council 
Bluffs  Guards,"  and  now  as  the  *'Dodge  Light  Guards.'* 

At  that  time  there  was  no  law  in  the  State  of  Iowa  pro- 
viding for  such  organizations,  or  for  in  any  manner  support- 
ing them,  so  it  was  only  the  love  for  the  military  that  in- 
duced anyone  to  take  part  in  such  an  organization,  and  I 
assure  you  that  at  first  it  wafe  uphill  work.  My  duties  kept 
me  on  my  explorations  either  east  or  west,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  give  but  little  attention  to  the  company.  I  drilled  it  tho- 
roughly, however,  and  had  in  Lieutenants  J.  H.  Craig,  W.  H. 
Kinsman  and  George  E.  Ford,  young  men,  spirited  fellows, 
who,  in  my  absence,  kept  up  the  organization  and  felt  pride 
in  it. 

MEETING    WITH    M.    M.    CROCKER,  AND    ATTEMPT    TO    PASS    A 

MILITIA    LAW. 

Not  long  after  I  had  organized  this  company  I  received  a 
letter  from  M.  M.  Crocker,  which  was  very  characteristic  of 
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the  man.  He  said  he  wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
man  who  had  the  nerve  and  the  presumption  to  raise  a  mili- 
tary company  in  Iowa,  and  maintain  it,  as  I  had  the  Guards,, 
and  asked  me  to  let  him  know  whenever  I  happened  to  be  in 
Des  Moines,  so  that  he  might  call  to  see  me.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, bat  think  that  Crocker  had  tried  to  raise  a  company  in 
Des  Moines.  Soon  afterwards  we  met  and  became  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  from  that  day  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  were  close,  fast  friends. 

Crocker  had  a  great  love  for  the  military,  and  was  very 
anxious  that  the  State  should  pass  a  law  that  would  arm^ 
equip  and  uniform  an  active  militia,  with  independent  com- 
panies, and  prevailed  upon  me  to  take  hold  of  the  matter  with 
him.  We  drafted  a  good  bill,  patterned  after  those  of  the 
eastern  states,  but  adapted  to  the  limited  population  and 
means  of  Iowa.  I  went  to  Des  Mcines  and  had  it  introduced 
in  the  legislature,  and,  as  he  was  on  the  ground,  Crocker 
took  charge  of  it.  Some  time  afterwards  he  wrote  me  that 
if  I  would  come  on  to  Des  Moines  and  go  before  the  legisla- 
ture, he  thought  the  bill  could  be  passed.  I  believe  at  that 
time  there  was  an  independent  company  at  Dubuque,  and,. 
perhaps,  at  some  other  point  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

I  went  to  Des  Moines.  The  bill  was  taken  up  at  an  even- 
ing session,  and  was  kicked  and  cuffed  all  over  that  legisla- 
tive hall,  amended,  disfigured,  and  made  so  disreputable  that 
it  was  impossible  to  recognize  it.  They  really  reflected  on 
us  for  being  such  idiots  as  in  tliose  days  to  think  of  organ- 
izing a  military  force  in  Iowa,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that 
persons  guilty  of  s[)ending  their  time  in  such  work  were 
[)roper  subjects  for  the  insane  asylum.  We  were  both  thun- 
derstruck at  our  treatment.  I  was  humiliated  and  chagrined ; 
Crocker  was  mad  all  over,  and  if  any  of  you  have  ever  seen 
him  mad,  you  can  judge  what  his  language  was.  We  went 
down  to  the  Kirkwood  House,  where  uianv  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  lived,  and  when  they  began  to  come 
in    Crocker    went    at    them,    and    I     never    heard    such    a 
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denunciation  and  word-mauling  as  he  gave  them,  aiidy 
to  mv  astonishment,  he  made  them  see  what  fools  thev 
had  made  of  themselves.  They  proposed  to  take  the 
matter  up  again,  but  I  had  measured  the  militarism  of 
that  legislature,  and,  declining  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  it,  returned  to  the  Bluffs  and  kept  up  my  own  com- 
pany, which  increased  in  numbers,  but  was  so  poor  that  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  it  in  a  presentable  condition  as  to  arma 
and  dress.  But  the  military  spirit  was  growing  in  the  Bluffs. 
The  Indians  were  threatening  and  creating  disturbances,  and 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Clinton  raised  an  artillery  company,, 
which  had  two  six-pound  guns.  The  two  companies  drifted 
along  until  1861.  All  this  time  Crocker  was  praising  and 
supporting  us,  writing  items  for  the  press,  and  endeavoring 
to  arouse  a  military  spirit  throughout  the  State. 

COUNCIL    BLUFFS    GUARDS  OFFERS    ITS    SERVICES    TO    THE 

GOVERNOR. 

When  we  were  threatened  with  civil  war  in  1861 1  felt  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  take  part  in  it,  and  so  informed  the 
company,  stating,  that  in  my  opinion,  we  should  declare  our- 
selves. At  that  time  Council  Bluffs  was  settled  principally 
by  Mormons  and  Southerners,  and  I  was  greatly  astonished 
to  find  that  every  member  of  the  company  voted  to  enlist.  I 
was  authorized  to  offer  the  services  of  the  company  to  the 
Governor,  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  Governor  Kirkwood 
stated  that  it  was  the  first  company  to  offer  its  services  to- 
Iowa  in  the  civil  war.  The  Governor,  however,  felt  con- 
strained to  decline  the  offer  of  the  company's  services,  giving 
as  his  reason  in  a  letter  to  me  that  it  was  the  only  organized 
company  in  western  Iowa,  and  its  services  and  influence  were 
needed  there,  as  there  were  all  kinds  of  rumors  of  what  the 
Missourians  and  Indians  would  do.  I  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  Crocker,  for  upon  the  declaration  of  war  he  immediately 
raised  a  company  and  had  it  accepted  in  the  Second  Iowa 
Infantry. 

Vol.  IV.-37 
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APPOINTMENT   ON    GOVERNOR'S   STAFF — SENT    TO   WASHINGTON 

FOR    ARMS. 

I  wrote  Crocker  that  I  was  going  to  Washington  to  enter 
the  service.  The  Governor  learned  of  my  intention  (no  doubt 
through  Crocker),  and  I  was  immediately  placed  on  his  staff, 
and  sent  to  Washington  to  obtain  arms  and  equipments  for 
the  State.  Our  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  had 
failed  to  provide  any.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  St.  Louis, 
where  I  saw  General  W.  S.  Harney,  whom  I  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  in  my  explorations  on  the  plains.  He  had  no 
arms,  but  told  me  that  at  the  Pittsburgh,  or  some  other  eastern 
arsenal,  there  were  about  ten  thousand  stand  that  appeared  to 
have  been  overlooked.  I  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  I 
met  Fitz  Henry  Warren  of  our  State,  then  the  correspondent 
in  Washington  for  The  Xcic  Vork  Tribune,  and  a  power  with 
the  administration.  He  took  me  to  Simon  Cameron,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  informed  me  that  there  were  no  arms, 
and  he  could  not  furnish  the  State  with  a  single  gun.  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  find  arms  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  were  not  in  use  if  I  could  have  them.  He  said  ''ves," 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any.  I  left  him  and 
told  Fitz  Henry  Warren  about  the  arms  General  Harney  had 
spoken  of,  and  he,  being  far  more  astute  than  I,  made  the 
])argain  with  Secretary  Cameron  a  little  more  definite  and 
certain.  We  found  the  arms,  and  having  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  they  were  ship[)ed  to  Iowa. 
There  wen*  six  thousand  stand,  a  portion  of  which  were  sent 
direct  to  niv  own  retjiment,  the  Fourth  Iowa*,  of  which  I  had 
been  made  Colonel.  In  oroinof  to  their  destination  these  arms 
passed  through  Keokuk  and  Burlington.  About  the  time 
they  reached  Iowa  there  was  a  great  alarm  on  the  border,  in 
fact  a  great  scare,  and  reports  that  the  Missourians  were 
marching  in  force  upon  Keokuk.  General  Cyrus  Bussey, 
who  was  either  in  command  or  was  present  here  at  that  time, 
has  since  informed  me  that  he  was  the  person  who  seized 
these  arms  and  distributed  them  to  the  orcjanizations  that 
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were  forming  in  this  vicinity  to  meet  the  Missourians.  The 
Fourth  Iowa  never  saw  a  single  one  of  these  guns.  After  all 
my  labors,  when  my  regiment  reached  St.  Louis  it  was  armed 
with  old  Prussian  muskets,  and  the  first  time  the  boys  tired 
them  thirteen  of  them  burst;  they  were  more  deadly  at  the 
butt  than  at  the  muzzle. 

All  this  time  I  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
Crocker.  He  was  close  to  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  and 
never  ceased  to  sing  my  praises.  While  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton a  Brigadier  General  was  allotted  to  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  Fitz  Henry  Warren  wanted  me  to  take  the  appointment, 
but  I  felt  that  it  was  too  great  a  responsibility  for  one  of  my 
experience,  and  declined  it.  Then  Secretary  Cameron,  who 
had  formed  a  better  opinion  of  me  after  my  having  obtained 
the  arms,  asked  Governor  Kirk  wood  to  appoint  me  Colonel 
of  an  Iowa  regiment.  Kirkwood  immediately  responded  by 
making  me  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry,  with  instruc- 
tions to  recruit  and  rendezvous  it  at  Council  Bluffs. 

Crocker  heard  of  the  offer  of  the  star,  and  my  timidness 
in  connection  with  it,  and  wrote  me  a  letter  indicating  that 
he  was  about  to  lose  faith  in  me.  He  had  built  me  up  so  to 
others  that  he  had  come  to  believe  himself  that  I  could  ac- 
ceptably fill  any  position,  and  that  in  declining  this  appoint- 
ment I  had  lost  a  great  opportunity.  That  generalship 
was  given  to  General  S.  R.  Curtis  and  the  next  to  General 
Thomas  J.  McKean.  Every  time  an  appointment  was  an- 
nounced Crocker  came  at  me  declaring  what  a  fool  I  had  been, 
and  what  opportunities  I  had  lost. 

The  old  Council  Bluffs  Guards  joined  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
every  man  in  the  company  enlisting.  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Kinsman  became  its  Captain,  but  was  soon  selected  as  Colo- 
nel of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa,  and  fell  leading  his  regiment 
at  the  charge  of  the  Black  Bayou.  Lieutenant  George  E. 
Ford  succeeded  him  as  Captain,  and  fought  through  the  war. 
When  the  company  returned  home  it  kept  up  its  organiza- 
tion, and  honored  me  by  changing  its  name  to  '*The  Dodge 
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Light  Guard/'  The  sons  of  the  old  veter^ins  joined  the  com- 
pany, and  when  the  Spanish  war  came  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fathers  and  enlisted  unanimously  as  Company  I* 
of  the  Fifty-first  Iowa  Infantry.  They,  too,  were  a  great 
credit  and  honor  to  the  State.  They  returned  home  and  are 
now  a  flourishing  company  of  the  new  Fifty-first — a  part  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State.  You  who  understand  all 
the  ups  and  downs  and  struggles  of  that  frontier  company, 
will  appreciate  how  I  love  and  honor  them,  and  how  proud  I 
am  of  their  record.  It  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  young  men 
of  our  State,  and  if  they  want  to  learn  to  respect  power  and 
government,  be  taught  obedience  and  discipline,  and  obtain 
physical  development  that  will  last  them  through  life,  let 
them  join  a  company  of  the  National  Guard.  The  State  now 
furnishes  every  inducement,  the  government  arms,  equips 
and  uniforms  them,  and  the  legislature  has  made  ample  pro- 
vision and  is  generous  in  its  appropriations  to  sustain  them. 
Soon  after  Crocker  entered  the  Second  Iowa  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  he  was  in  command  of  this  Crocker 
Brigade.  He  won  his  star  and  received  his  appointment  as  a 
Brigadier  General  in  1S()2,  for  his  masterly  handling  of  his 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  I  do  not  say 
this  from  my  own  observation  alone,  but  also  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  with  whom  I  was  closely  associated,  who  never 
failed  to  speak  of  Crocker  when  the  State  of  Iowa  was  men- 
tioned. Sherman  and  Grant  were  his  friends,  and  Grant  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prolong  his  life.  Many  and  many 
a  time  has  he  spoken  to  me  of  his  great  promise.  After  every 
battle  I  fought,  every  promotion  I  obtained,  every  new  com- 
mand I  was  raised  to,  Crocker  was  the  first  to  write  to  me 
and  send  his  congratulations,  and  it  seemed  to  break  his 
heart  to  think  how  I  had  at  first  failed  to  grasp  my  oppor- 
tunities. 

THE   FOURTH    IOWA    INFANTRY    IN    THE    BATTLE  OF  PEA  BIDGE. 

The  record  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  is  known  to  all  of  you. 
When  I  organized  it  I  drilled  and  disciplined  it  until  the 
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boys  were  wishing  I  was  *'in  Halifax."  I  endeavored  to  put 
them  through  the  same  motions  they  would  go  through  in 
battle,  and  over  similar  ground,  and  drove  them  through 
brush  and  over  hills  until  the  oflScers  said  I  would  bankrupt 
the  boys  on  account  of  the  new  clotliing  they  had  to  buy,  but 
in  their  first  and  last  great  battle  under  me.  Pea  Ridge,  where 
they  stood  when  all  others  had  gone,  where,  when  night 
came,  and  they  lined  up  with  not  a  man  missing  except  those 
who  were  dead  or  wounded,  and  when  they  were  coming  off 
the  field  of  battle  without  a  round  of  ammunition,  they  re- 
ceived that  great  compliment  from  General  Curtis,  and  under 
his  order  charged  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets  across  the 
open  field,  then  it  was  that  they  realized  what  drill  and  dis- 
cipline had  done  for  them,  and  enabled  them  to  do  for  their 
country.  They  saw  regiments  uselessly  exposed  and  melt 
away.  They  then  unanimously  forgave  me  for  all  the  hard 
knocks  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Sheridan,  who 
was  then  a  quartermaster,  si)eak8  in  his  memoirs  of  their 
work  for  him  in  this  campaign,  and  said  they  would  always 
have  a  warm  place  in  his  heart. 

GENERAL  SAMUEL  R.  CURTIS  ENTITLED  TO  CREDIT  FOR  SUCCESS 

OF  PEA  RIDGE. 

At  Pea  Ridge,  which  was  one  of  the  longest,  hottest  and 
most  destructive  battles,  for  the  number  engaged,  of  any 
fought  in  the  West,  the  Fourth  Iowa  won  my  first  star,  and 
the  regiment  then  fell  to  the  command  of  one  of  Iowa*s  best 
and  bravest  officers.  General  James  A.  Williamson.  In  the 
first  reports  of  this  battle  that  reached  the  people,  the  news- 
papers gave  the  credit  of  winning  the  great  victory  to  General 
Franz  Sigel,  and  his  troops.  While  that  portion  of  his 
command  that  was  engaged  in  the  first  two  days  did  splendid 
work,  especially  a  portion  of  General  P.  J.  Osterhaus*  divis- 
ion, still  the  greater  part  of  General  SigeFs  command  did 
not  take  part  in  the  battle  until  the  last  day,  when  one-half 
of  Van  Dorn's  army  had  been  already  defeated  by  General 
Jeif .  C.  Davis,  and  had  fled  south,  and  on  the  last  day  we  had 
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only  General  Sterling  Price  to  meet,  who  retreated  as  sooa 
as  we  attacked  him.  General  SigeFs  losses,  although  he 
commanded  nearly  one-half  of  Curtis'  army,  were  small  com- 
pared with  those  of  E.  A.  Carr's  and  Je£F.  C.  Davis' divisions. 
Probably  no  one  had  a  better  opportunity  than  I  to  judge 
this  battle.  My  command  opened  the  fighting,  and,  I  think, 
was  the  last  to  fire  a  gun.  General  Curtis,  the  commander 
of  that  army,  was  entitled  to  the  full  credit  of  that  great  vic- 
tory. That  battle  virtually  cleared  up  the  southwest,  and  al- 
lowed all  our  forces  to  concentrate  on  or  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. General  Curtis  had  under  him  as  division  command- 
ers several  experienced,  educated  soldiers,  who  met  and  de- 
feated on  their  own  ground,  three  hundred  miles  away  from 
any  base,  a  force  twice  as  largo  as  his  own.  General  Curtis 
was  attacked  in  rear  and  on  the  flank  with  great  force,  the 
fighting  lasting  three  days,  and  he  defeated,  yes,  virtually 
destroyed,  General  Earl  Van  Dorn's  army,  and  here,  in  his 
home,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  to  him  the  full  credit  that  he 
is  justly  entitled  to. 

General  Crocker's  first  anxiety  when  he  heard  of  the  bat- 
tle was  for  me.  The  first  reports  indicated  that  I  had  been 
given  a  permanent  leave  by  the  Confederates,  but  when  he 
found  that  I  was  good  for  another  campaign  and  had  received 
a  promotion,  he  opened  up  on  the  [)ress  that  had  endeavored 
to  take  the  credit  for  the  victorv  from  his  first  Colonel,  Gen- 
eral  Curtis.  As  soon  as  I  was  fit  for  duty  I  reported  to 
General  Halleck,  and  took  a  division  with  headquarters  at 
Columbus.  Crocker  was  then  at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  and 
wrote  me  under  date  of  August,  1802,  that  he  was  still  in 
command  of  the  Iowa  Brigade,  and  that  the  creation  of  new 
regiments  would  probably  keep  him  in  command  of  a  bri- 
gade. 

COLONEL  M.  M.  CROCKER  APPOINTED  BRIGADIER  GENERAL. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  October  3, 1862^ 
I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Division, 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.       This  was  the  division  that  Grant 
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had  organized  at  Cairo.  Crocker's  old  regiment,  the  Second, 
and  Colonel  Elliot  W.  Rice's  Seventh  Iowa,  were  in  it. 
Crocker,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been  appointed  a  Brigadier 
Cxeneral,  but  the  Senate  had  failed  to  confirm  him  in  that 
position.  Here  was  my  opportunity  to  return  in  part  some 
of  the  favors  he  had  shown  me,  and  I  immediately  took  the 
matter  up  with  our  delegation  in  Congress,  urging  his  reap- 
pointment and  confirmation.  Governor  Kirkwood,  and  Hon, 
John  A.  Kasson,  my  own  representative,  responded  prompt- 
ly, but  the  matter  dragged  along,  and  for  a  time  nothing  was 
accomplished.  In  the  meantime,  Crocker  with  his  brigade 
had  gone  to  General  Grant  down  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
February  13,  1863,  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Lake  Pbovidencie,  La.,  Feb.  18,  18G3. 

After  spending  ten  days  encamped  opposite  V^icksburg,  we  were  or- 
dered to  thid  place,  which,  by  the  way,  \b  a  most  delightful  situation,  for 
what  purpose  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  hear  of  you  frequently.  I  saw  Gen, 
Grant  this  morning,  and  asked  him  if  you  were  not  to  be  ordered  to  the 
front.  He  said  that  you  were  a  good  man  for  any  place,  but  that  you  could 
not  be  spared  from  Corinth.  This  division,  you  perhaps  know,  is  in  Mc- 
PhersonV  army  corps,  the  17th,  I  believe,  composed  of  McArthur^s,  Logan*8 
and  Quinby's.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  in  much  better  condition  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  army  down  here,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  crowd 
of  poorly  cared  for,  poorly  drilled,  discouraged  and  sick  fellows  that  I  saw 
in  the  mud  opposite  Vicksburg  can  properly  be  called  an  army.  No  en- 
thusiasm, no  discipline,  no  pride,  not  anything  that  leads  to  success  in 
fighting.  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  and,  I  confess  greatly  discouraged; 
the  men  are  as  good  as  any,  but  there  is  something  wrong  and  I  fear  it  is 
in  the  officers.  I  saw  Col.  Williamson;  he  was  not  looking  well — had  not 
fully  recovered  from  his  wounds  received  at  the  storming  of  the  works  at 
Vicksburg.  I  did  not  see  your  old  regiment.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  brigading  the 
troaps  from  each  state  and  putting  them  in  divisions  together  to  be  com- 
manded by  their  own  officers,  for  after  all,  public  opinion  at  home  is  the 
tribunal  most  feared,  and  if  we  command  men  from  our  own  state  we  are 
more  interested  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Tuttle  today;  his  health  he  says  is  bad.  1  am 
Horry  to  hear  it,  for  I  hoped  to  see  him  down  here.  Ransom  is  in  our  di- 
vision, commands  the  2d  brigade.  He  is  a  glorious  good  fellow.  Do  find 
time  to  write  me  a  few  lines,  if  not  more. 

General   Crocker  often  refers  in   his  letters  to  General 
T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard  me  speak. 
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Ransom  and  myself  were  cadets  together  at  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, and,  like  Crocker,  he  had  a  great  future  in  the  army, 
for  he  was  a  splendid  soldier.  You  all  remember  that  he 
died  on  a  litter  while  in  command  of  my  corps,  on  the  chase 
after  Hood  in  the  fall  of  1804.  Like  Crocker,  he  was  one 
of  mv  closest  and  dearest  friends.  He  remained  on  duty 
when  he  should  have  been  in  the  hospital,  simply  because  he 
w^as  fearful. something  might  happen  to  the  corps  during  my 
absence.  After  his  death  General  Sherman  paid  him  the 
highest  possible  tribute  that  could  be  spoken  of  a  soldier. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1803,  Congressman  Kasson 
wired  me  as  follows:  **I  have  this  morning  ascertained  from 
Stanton  in  person  that  Crocker  and  Mathies  are  nominated 
to  be  Brigadier  Generals."  On  February  27,  1863,  I  wired 
from  Corinth  to  Kasson:  ''See  that  Crocker  goes  through; 
we  must  not  lose  him.  Show  this  to  the  delegation.  There 
is  not  an  officer  but  backs  him." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  a  dispatch  from  my 
old  Adjutant,  who  succeeded  me  as  Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Iowa,  General  J.  A.  Williamson.  The  dispatch  is  dated 
Vicksburg,  January  28,  1803,  and  is  as  follows:  "Crocker 
is  here.  S[)eaks  highly  of  you  and  also  says  Governor  Kirk- 
wood  has  been  urging  my  a|)pointnicnt  as  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral. This  is  news  to  uio  as  I  have  no  aspirations  in  that 
wav."  You  see  our  Iowa  officers  were  doino:  their  duty  and 
earning  their  promotions  from  tlieir  records  in  the  tield. 
Crocker's  nomination  went  through  all  right,  and  on  March 
V>K  18()3,  he  wrote  me  th  »  following  letter: 

LETTER  OF  GENERAL  M.  M.  CROCKER. 

Lake  Providence,  La.,  March  19,  1863. 
I  have  delayed  writing  for  several  days  until  I  should  hear  from  Wash- 
ington, as  my  future  course  depended  somewhat  on  the  result  there.  We 
have  just  heard  of  my  confirmation,  and  I  am  going  in  a  day  or  two  to 
Vicksburg  to  see  Gen.  Grant.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you  for  the  interest  that 
you  have  manifested  in  my  promotion,  and  the  service  that  you  have  ren- 
dered me,  that  I  could  swim  the  bayous  from  here  to  Vicksburg  to  do  you 
a  favor.     When  I  return  from  there  I  will  write  you  fully. 
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As  far  as  I  can  see,  military  matters  here  are  at  a  standstill.  Until  more 
troops  can  be  brought  down,  all  the  schemes  about  chutes,  cut-off  and 
canals  seem  to  be  humbugs,  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time  and 
distracting  attention  from  the  real  game;  but  something  may  happen  soon. 
I  wish  you  were  here. 

The  campaign  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  was  a  severe  one, 
and  after  it  was  over  Crocker  had  to  take  a  leave  of  absence. 
The  fatal  disease  that  had  hold  of  him  was  developing,  and 
wo  all  kiiew  it.  General  Grant  was  aware  of  it,  and  tried  to 
save  him,  for  in  this  campaign  he  developed  the  soldierly 
qualities  that  we  all  knew  he  possessed.  After  arriving  at 
Des  Moines  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

Dks  Moines,  July  2,  18G3. 

I  have  been  absent  from  Vicksburg,  you  know,  for  some  time.  When 
the  movement  from  Mi  Hi  ken's  Bend  commenced  General  Quinby  was  ab- 
sent sick,  and  I  was  ordered  forward  to  take  temporary  command  of  his 
division.  I  overtook  the  division  at  Port  Gibson,  just  after  the  fight,  and 
had  command  of  it  at  the  battles  of  Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion 
Hilli4.  and  up  to  Vicksourg,  when  Quinby  having  returned,  I  was  relieved 
and  made  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  a  nominal  posi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  stay  around  until  after  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg — we  then  thought  of  taking  it  by  storm.  I  waited  eight  days 
and  until  the  idea  of  storming  was  abandoned,  and  then  obtained  from 
General  McPherson  an  order  to  report  at  St.  Louis  for  medical  treatment; 
came  to  St.  Louis  and  had  an  operation  performed  on  my  throat  and  got 
leave  to  come  home.  My  health  is  much  improved,  and  I  will  start  back  on 
the  5th.  r 

During  the  time  I  commanded  Quinby*s  division  it  acquitted  itself  with 
groat  credit,  and  I  made  some  reputation  out  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
command  I  will  have  when  I  get  back  but  the  best  one  at  their  disposal,  I 
think. 

It  was  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of  McClernand,and  now  that  he  has  gone, 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  difficulty.  I  like  Ord,  and  think  he 
•will  do. 

I  came  home  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  Republican  convention.  I 
found  them  hell-bent  on  nominating  some  military  hero.  Warren  and 
Stone  were  both  on  hand  urging  their  claims.  I  could  have  been  nomin- 
ated, but  declined  peremptorily.  I  told  them  that  if  they  must  nominate 
a  military  man  to  select  one  who  had  seen  the  enemy,  and  who  had  a  good 
record,  and  suggested  your  name,  but  when  asked  if  you  would  accept,  I 
was  compelled  to  say  I  did  not  believe  you  would,  with  your  views  and 
prospects,  consent  to  sever  your  connection  with  the  army.  Had  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  give  any  assurance  in  your  name  you  would  have  been  easily 
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nominated.      They  did  not  want  Stone,  but  preferred  Stone  to  Warren^ 
The  Copperheads  talk  about  nominating  Tattle,  but  Tuttle  won*t  accept. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Des  Moines,  Crocker  returned  to 
Vicksburg  and  wrote  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  read 
to  show  you  his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  unselfishness  and 
his  attachment  to  a  friend: 

ViOKSBUBO,  July  21,  1863. 

I  arrived  here  yesterday  and  found  the  city  warm«  dusty  and  j^enerally 
as  disagreeable  as  possible.  I  have  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  Lau- 
man*8  division  (the  Fourth),  at  present  attached  to  the  Thirteenth  Army 
Corps,  General  Ord's.  I  have  not  reported  for  duty  yet,  but  am  waiting 
for  the  corps  to  return  from  Jackson;  will  probably  start  out  in  that  direc- 
tion tomorrow.  Our  old  friend  Lauman  has  been  relieved.  His  force  came 
upon  the  enemy  strongly  posted,  with  a  battery,  his  skirmishers  being  ad- 
vanced about  thirty  yards,  so  that  he  was  cut  up  before  he  knew  what  was 
the  matter.  He  thinks  he  exercised  abundance  of  caution,  and  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  him.  General  Tuttle  is  out  in  the  direction  of 
Jackson  with  General  Sherman.  I  have  not  seen  him  and  cannot  hear  much 
of  him.  I  wonder  what  he  will  think  of  the  action  of  the  Copperhead  con- 
vention? 

Ransom  is  at  Natchez  capturing  beef,  but  will  return  in  about  ten  days. 
In  the  siege  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  deservedly  stands  very 
high. 

General  Grant  in  connection  with  the  order  assigning  me  to  duty  with 
General  Ord,  ordered  Rawlins  to  give  me  an  order  to  him,  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  a  copy  of: 

General:  I  am  directed  by  the  Major  General  Coramunding  to  say  that 
Brigadier  General  M.  M.  Crocker  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  you  with 
the  view  to  his  assignment  to  the  command  of  Lauman's  division.  He  is 
an  oflicer  brave,  competent  and  experienced,  in  whom  you  may  place  the 
fullest  confidence,  and  grant  the  greatest  discretion  without  fear  of  the  one 
being  misplaced  or  the  other  imprudently  given. 

Signed,  John  A.  Rawlins,  A.  A.  G. 

General  Grant  takes  every  occasion  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
you  and  myself  as  the  two  Iowa  men  in  whom  he  takes  stock;  he  may  be 
mistaken,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  compliment  to  us. 

Quite  a  number  of  Colonels  have  been  recommended  for  promotion,  but 
no  Brigadiers  have  as  yet  been  recommended.  I  do  not  know  that  any  will 
be.  I  know  that  you  ought  to  be  promoted.  After  you,  my  claims  are 
just  as  good  as  anybody's.  I  woAld  not,  if  I  could  obtain  it,  accept  pro- 
motion at  your  expense.  Tuttle  deserves  promotion,  if  he  had  not  allowed 
himself  to  be  hurt  by  his  political  aspirations,  that  may  stand  in  his  way 
I  will  see  him  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity,  and  if  he  thinks  he  can  make 
the  riffle  1  must  help  him.     One  thing  is  certain,  I  cannot  enter  into  com- 
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petition  with  a  man  who  has  been  as  good  a  friend  to  me  as  Tuttle.      Lei 
me  hear  from  you. 

GENEBAL  JOHN  A.  BAWLINS'  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  General  Grant  sent  General 
Bawlins  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  full  account  of  his  campaign,  and  also  sent  by  him  his 
recommendations  for  promotions.  On  that  list  General  Grant 
had  done  me  the  great  honor  to  place  me  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  General.  Many  of  you 
can  remember  the  very  favorable  impression  General  Raw- 
lins made.  He  appeared  before  the  President  and  his  Cab- 
inet and  gave  that  remarkable  description  of  Grant  and  his 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  fully 
developed  to  the  world  the  great  qualities  of  that  modest  man. 
The  only  recommendation  Grant  made  at  that  time  for 
promotion  that  they  acted  upon  was  to  make  Rawlins  a 
Brigadier  General.  Not  one  of  the  other  recommendations, 
oven  after  many  subsequent  requests  from  Generals  Grant 
and  Sherman,  was  acted  upon  until  the  year  following. 
Grant  and  Rawlins  8up[)osed  that  such  a  great  victory  would 
bring  several  promotions,  but  the  pressure  east  was  so  strong 
that  Rawlins  afterwards  said  that  Vicksburg  was  almost  for- 
gotten. 

I  had  recommended  that  Colonel  Elliot  W.  Rice,  of  the 
Seventh  Iowa,  be  made  a  Brigadier  General.  He  was  an 
admirable  soldier.  To  make  sure  that  my  recommendation 
reached  General  Grant's  personal  attention,  I  sent  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  General  Crocker,  who  knew  Rice,  and  asked  him  to 
present  it  and  add  his  recommendation.  In  August,  1863* 
I  received  this  response  from  Crocker: 

I  took  your  recommendation  of  Colonel  Rice  to  General  Grant,  and  he 
endorsed  a  strong  approval  on  it.  He  told  me  that  he  had  recommended 
you  for  promotion  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  that  yon  would  be  made 
Major  General.  I  hope  you  will  be,  and  since  talking  with  him  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

In  August,  1863,  General  Crocker  was  transferred  from 
the  Thirteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  with  his  di- 
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vision  and  General  T.  E.  G.  Kansom's  brigade,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  district  from  Grand  Gulf  to 
the  Louisiana  state  line.  You  are  all  aware  that  he  stayed 
with  his  command  much  too  long  for  the  good  of  his  own 
health,  for  when  General  Grant  left  Vicksburg  there  was  no 
one  to  watch  over  him  or  send  him  away.  I  wrote  General 
Grant  what  I  had  heard  about  Crocker's  condition, , and  sug- 
gested that  he  be  ^iven  a  command  on  the  plains,  or  in  a 
climate  better  adapted  to  his  condition.  I  also  wrote  to 
Crocker,  and  received  the  following  letter  from  him  while  I 
was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign: 

Deb  Moines,  24:th  June,  1864. 

Yours  of  June  9th  has  just  come  to  hand.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  from 
you.  I  have  all  the  time  heard  of  you.  I  desire  before  saying  anything 
more  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  promotion.  Your  friends  here  are 
greatly  pleased  thereat,  none  of  them  more  pleased  than  myself. 

I  yielded  to  the  necessity  that  compeUed  me  to  leave  the  6eld  with  great 
reluctance,  and  hoping  against  all  probability,  I  stayed  longer  than  I  ought, 
so  that  I  came  very  near  dying,  but  I  am  better  and  improving  rapidly,  I 
think. 

I  do  not  know  what  disposition  they  are  going  to  make  of  my  resigna- 
tion at  Washington.  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Governor  Stone  and  a  letter 
from  Kasson  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would  arrange  for  me 
a  separate  command  on  the  Pacific,  thereby  giving  me  a  chance  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  climate  on  my  bronchitis.  In  answer  to  these  I  sent 
to  the  Secretary  a  withdrawal  of  the  resignation  upon  the  condition  that 
I  was  assigned  to  such  command,  but  I  am  not  particular  about  it,  and 
since  I  can't  serve  with  my  old  comrades  I  don't  much  care  to  stay  in  the 
army. 

If  you  see  Clarke  say  to  him  that  I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from 
him.  And  do  please  write  to  me  yourself  whenever  yon  can  find  time.  I 
suspect  you  are  now  pretty  Vjusy.  Whenever  I  learn  what  disposition  is  to 
be  made  of  my  case  I  will  write  you.  There  is  no  news.  Kasson  will  be 
renominated  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Hub  Hoxie  sends  his  regards;  he 
lets  on  to  be  very  busy  and  I  suppose  that  he  is.  He  says  he  has  a  kind 
of  general  supervision  of  affairs,  civil  and  military,  in  the  State,  and  has 
divers  times  threatened  me  with  arrest,  and  since  I  find  his  office  a  very 
convenient  place  to  sponge  stationery,  envelopes,  <tc.,  I  have  not  seen  pro- 
per to  dispute  his  authority.     Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  GENERAL  CROCKER   TO    DUTY    IN  DEPARTMENT 

OF    NEW    MEXICO. 

Upon  request  of  General  Grant,  General  Crocker  was 
sent  to  New  Mexico  to  report  to  General  James  H.  Carleton, 
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in  hopes  that  the  dry  climate  would  restore  him  to  health. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  there  but  get  well,  but  he  was 
restless,  and  chafed  under  the  fact  that  he  could  not  be  in 
active  service.  He  appreciated  that  his  disease  was  making 
rapid  strides,  and  therefore  decided  to  go  home  to  die. 

In  December,  1864,  after  recovering  from  the  Confeder- 
ate leave  of  absence  given  me  in  front  of  Atlanta,  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  and  Army  of  the 
Missouri,  and  soon  afterward  the  Department  of  Kansas, 
then  commanded  by  General  Curtis,  was  merged  into  mine, 
in  order  that  I  could  make  the  Indian  campaigns  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  winter  of  1864,  1865  and  1866.  Crocker  kept 
in  correspondence  with  me,  but  I  was  on  the  plains  most  of 
the  time,  and  away  from  communication,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  his  letters  reached  me.  On  his  return  from  New 
Mexico  he  went  to  Washington,  and  I  received  from  him 
this  letter: 

Chicago,  III.,  May  17, 1865. 

I  arrived  at  this  city  last  night  a  good  deal  tired  out,  but  am  rested, 
and  start  home  by  Dix*8  Air  Line  at  7  o*clock  this  p.  m. 

I  have  heard  today  from  a  New  Mexican  gentleman  that  Major  General 
McCook  has  been  ordered  to  New  Mexico  to  supersede  General  Garleton, 
and  that  McCook  has  passed  through  St.  Louis  en  route.  Let  me  know  if 
you  heard  anything  about  this;  if  you  saw  McCook  and  know  from  him 
his^destination. 

Secretary  Stanton  told  me  to  write  General  Carleton  and  say  to  him 
that  he  duly  approved  his  official  conduct  in  managing  his  department,  and 
that  the  General  might  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  War  Department.  He 
did  not  mention  McCook. 

Now,  if  at  the  time  the  Secretary  told  me  I  might  write  these  things  a 
General  was  on  the  way  to  Santa  Fe  with  the  Secretary's  own  order  to  re- 
lieve Carleton,  it  would  look  tike  very  unnecessary  trifling;  indeed  I  can*t 
believe  it.  But,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  true,  then  I  will  write  a  private  letter 
to  Secretary  Stanton  giving  him  my  views  of  his  conduct.  This,  if  he  were 
fifty  Secretaries  of  War  and  I  much  less  able  than  lam  to  **turn  a  tide  in  a 
dead  eddy."     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

General  Alex.  McD.  McCook,  whom  Crocker  mentions, 
had  not  been  ordered  to  New  Mexico,  but  had  been  sent  out 
to  my  department  with  a  commission  to  make  treaties  with 
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the  Indians.     I  wrote  Crocker  to  this  efiFect,  and  in  answer 
received  this  letter: 

Db8  M01MB8,  21th  May,  1865. 

I  arrived  home  all  safe  and  am  improving  rapidly,  I  think.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  able  to  circulate  to  some  extent.  I  found  my  wife  and  all  my 
babies  well,  and  everything  at  home  satisfactory.  Have  not  seen  many  of 
the  people;  they  seem  to  be  jogging  along  very  much  after  the  same  old 
sort. 

I  am  very  much  relieved  to  learn  that  McGook  was  not  ordered  to  New 
Mexico.  Of  course  if  he  had  gone  to  relieve  Carleton,  Carleton  would  have 
said  at  once  that  the  statement  contained  in  my  letter  of  my  conversation 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  was  n  lie,  and  it  would  look  decidedly  like  it.  I 
aee  that  Sheridan  has  gone  to  Texas.  Thin,  I  suppose,  will  prevent  an  ex- 
pedition from  your  department.  However,  I  don't  think  it  will  make  much 
difference.  Kirby  Smith  will  probably  disband  or  surrender,  and  if  you 
made  the  expedition  all  there  would  be  of  it  would  be  a  hard  summer's 
work  and  very  little  glory,  for  the  public  are  so  hell-bent  on  considering 
the  war  closed  that  no  expedition  that  can  now  be  made  would  attract  much 
attention. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  will  do,  only  if  I  live  I  will  try  to  draw  my  pay 
regularly  during  my  ninety  days'  leave,  and  maybe  by  the  time  my  leave  is 
out  I  can  make  up  my  mind. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Hub,  and  let  me  hear  from  you. 

The  expedition  Crocker  refers  to  in  the  foregoing  letter 
was  one  Grant  had  ordered  me  to  make  through  Southeast 
Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Texas,  to  clear  up  the  forces  there 
which  had  refused  to  surrender.  Thev  included  Generals 
Jeff.  Thom[)son,  Kirby  Smith,  Taylor  and  others.  My  force 
had  only  reached  White  River  when  Thompson,  with  about 
six  thousand  men,  surrendered,  and  the  other  forces  surren- 
dered at  the  same  time  to  General  E.  R.  Canby.  which,  as 
Crocker  suspected,  closed  u[)  my  campaign  in  that  direction. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  CROCKER. 

Soon  after  this  I  started  on  a  campaign  against  the  Indi- 
ans that  took  me  as  far  north  as  the  Yellowstone  River,  and 
I  heard  nothing  more  from  General  Crocker  until  I  received 
a  telegram  out  on  the  plains  from  my  aid.  Major  George  C 
Tichenor,  notifying  me  of  General  Crocker's  death,  which 
occurred  in  Washington  on  August  28th.  I  was  too  far 
away  to  hear  or  take  part  in  the  tribute  paid  him  by  his  State 
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and  country,  who  knew  the  value  and  appreciated  accord- 
ingly his  services.  His  commanding  oflBcers  placed  such  a 
high  value  upon  his  ability  that  they  used  every  means  to 
prolong  his  life.  He  would  have  preferred  to  fall  at  the  head 
of  his  column  in  battle,  but,  like  the  good  soldier  he  was,  he 
was  willing  to  take  whatever  was  in  store  for  him.  Nothing 
I  can  say  to  this  brigade  tells  so  forcibly  and  cleai-ly  of.  the 
man  as  the  personal  narrative  I  have  so  imperfectly  given 
you.  Crocker  stamped  himself  a  natural  born  soldier  the 
moment  he  put  on  his  uniform.  Every  commanding  officer 
mentioned  his  services  and  recommended  him  for  promotion. 
They  had  all  great  faith  in  his  ability  and  judgment.  His 
bravery  was  unquestioned,  and  had  he  retained  his  health  h© 
would  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank  and  command  in  the 
army. 

The  great  State  of  Iowa  has  perpetuated  his  name  and 
fame  in  the  monument  they  have  raised  to  him  in  our  capi- 
tal, but  no  work  of  painter  or  sculptor  can  picture  him  to  the 
world  as  his  commanding  appearance  and  soldierly  acts  are 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  you,  who  served  so  faithfully 
with  him. 

You  are  assembled  at  the  home  of  another  of  vour  com- 
manders,  who  was  also  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine.  We 
who  knew  him  lx*st  honor  him  most,  and  as  time  goes  by  he 
is  given  the  credit  that  his  acts  and  services  entitle  him  to 
receive.  I  can  only  pay  my  tribute  to  him.  Everyone  in 
the  Crocker  Brigade  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee  knew  of  our 
old  friendship. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  your  brigade 
•when  General  W.  W.  Belknap  was  with  you  and  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  that  may  interest  you.  The  night  after  the  battle  of 
Atlanta,  on  the  22d  of  July,  when  you  were  lying  on  that 
bald  hill  where  the  battle  had  raged  so  fiercely,  General 
Logan,  General  Blair  and  myself  met  under  a  tree  near  the 
Augusta  Railway,  just  behind  the  intrenchments  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps  that  the  Confederates  had  broken  through  and 
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captured  Captain  J.  C  DeGress'  Battery,  which  was  retaken 
by  Colonel  Aug.  C.  Mercer's  Brigade  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
and  General  C.  K.  Wood's  Division  of  the  Fifteenth.  Gen- 
eral Blair  told  General  Logan  that  his  force  on  Leggett  Hill 
was  nearly  worn  out  fighting  first  on  one  side  of  the  intrench- 
ments  and  then  on  the  other,  and  asked  him  to  send  a  force 
to  relieve  them.  On  that  night  nearly  every  man  in  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  in  a  similar  situation.  Mercer's 
Brigade  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  was  bivouacked  right 
near  where  we  were  standing,  and  I  told  Blair  I  would  send 
that  brigade  in  to  relieve  them.  They  reached  you  some  time 
before  midnight,  and  gave  you  a  chance  to  have  a  deserved 
rest.  Colonel  Mercer's  Brigade  had  that  day  fought  on 
three  parts  of  the  battlefield.  His  own  regiment,  the  Ninth 
Illinois  Infantry,  had  been  mustered  out  of  service  several 
days  before  the  battle,  and  were  awaiting  transportation  home. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  take  part  in  the  battle, 
but  they  went  in  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  and,  as  you 
know,  lost  heavily,  and  were  a  part  of  the  command  that  went 
to  your  relief.  Of  such  material  was  made  that  great  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

My  comrades,  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  you  have 
given  me  to  be  with  you,  and  doubly  so  that  it  has  presented 
the  opportunity  I  have  long  wished  for  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
your  great  commander,  General  M.  M.  Crocker,  and  also  to 
testify  to  the  bravery  of  your  other  distinguished  commander. 
General  William  W.  Belknap,  and  testify  to  the  respect,  hon- 
or and  love  I  bear  him. 
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BY  HON.  EMLIN  MCCLAIN. 


An  interest,  almost  as  romantic  as  that  which  attaches  to 
the  discoverer  or  the  pathfinder,  surrounds  the  pioneer  law 
makers  of  a  new  community.  They  introduce  into  the  wilder- 
ness the  essential  element  of  civilization — order  in  civil 
affairs.  The  law  maker  considers  the  circumstances  and  the 
needs  of  the  {)eople  who  are  associating  themselves  together 
under  new  surroundings  to  build  up  a  state,  and  aims  to  pro- 
vide for  their  present  and  future  civic  welfare.  The  judge 
attempts,  while  administering  justice  between  litigants,  to  mold 
the  system  of  law  which  he  finds  at  hand  so  that  it  shall  be 
suited  to  and  keep  pace  with  the  anticipated  growth  of  the 
institutions  under  which  the  people  are  to  live.  Each  is  con- 
scious of  a  freedom  and  responsibility  in  determining  what 
shall  be  the  tendency  of  the  course  of  development  which 
can  be  enjoyed  to  but  a  slight  degree  by  those  who  follow 
him. 

The  constitution  maker,  the  legislator,  the  codifier  in  a 
new  state,  each  has  some  of  the  opportunities  for  indulging 
in  philoso[)hical  considerations  as  to  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  the  proper  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  state 
which  furnished  such  intellectual  delight  to  Plato,  Locke  and 
Bentham,  coupled,  however,  with  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing his  theorizing  within  the  bounds  of  practicable  administra- 
tion which  those  theorists  lacked  in  their  abstract  specula- 
tions. That  which  has  become  obsolete  in  the  systems  of 
law  which  serve  for  models  can  be  pruned  away  and 
plainly  desirable  reforms  can  be  introduced,  without  the  con- 
troversy involved  in  changing  an  established  order  of 
things.  It  is  easy  at  the  beginning  to  abolish  the  peculiari- 
ties of  sealed  instruments;  to  wipe  out  absurd  fictions  as  to 
the  status  of  married  women;  to  eliminate  the  complicated 
rules  of  evidence  depending  upon  the  technical  doctrine  that 
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a  party  cannot  be  a  witness;  and  to  bring  the  rules  of  plead- 
ing which  have  been  perpetuated  from  a  time  when  functions 
of  court  and  jury  were  very  different,  into  harmony  with  the 
present  methods  of  trying  cases.  So  the  judge  can  refuse  to 
follow  precedents  which  have  become  objectionable,  and  set 
up  new  guide-posts.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Supreme  Ck)urt 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  could  hold  a  note  under  seal  to  be  a 
negotiable  instrument  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
could  find  that  cattle  running  at  large  were  "free  common- 
ers,'* the  uniform  rule  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  credit  for  ability  and 
originality  still  given  in  many  of  the  states  to  the  early 
courts  as  compared  with  the  courts  of  a  later  day  in  the  same 
states  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  opportunities  they  had, 
rather  than  to  the  inferiority  of  the  later  judges;  neverthe- 
less, the  early  judges  who  could  rise  superior  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  were  necessarily  surrounded  when  able 
lawyers  were  few  and  law  libraries  were  limited,  could  appre- 
ciate the  necessities  of  a  rapidly  developing  country  and 
could  foresee  the  outcome  of  problematical  changes,  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise. 

Judge  Mason,  as  the  Chief  Justice  and  most  influential 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and 
as  the  draughtsman  of  the  tirst  code  for  the  new  State,  is  en- 
titled to  the  great  distinction  of  having  done  the  most  nota- 
ble and  satisfactory  work  in  botli  of  these  fields.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  particulars  in  which 
the  excellence  of  his  work  is  shown  and  thus  help  in  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  his  character  and  ability  as  a  jurist. 

Cliarles  Mason's  education  and  training  were  not  such  as 
to  specially  prepare  him  for  the  technical  work  of  a  judge. 
If  he  succeeded  in  that  work,  it  was  rather  by  reason  of 
natural  qualities  of  mind  than  special  attainments,  either  as 
a  student  or  a  practitioner.  Perhaps  the  requirements  for  a 
position  on  the  bench  of  the  new  Territory  were  not  so  exact- 
ing as  those  of  a  similar  position  during  a  later  period  in  the 
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history  of  the  State;  but  as  will  appear  when  the  work  he 
did  is  noted  hereafter  in  detail,  he  dealt  successfully  with . 
technical  questions  of  procedure   as  well   as   with  general 
principles  of  law. 

Entering  West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1825,  when  nearly 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  graduated  in  1829  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Joe  Johnson,  both  subse- 
quently noted  confederate  generals,  being  members  of  the 
same  class,  and  on  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the  en- 
gineering corps.  He  served  for  the  two  years  following  as 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  and  then 
resigned  from  the  army.  It  should  be  said  in  connection 
with  this  reference  to  his  military  experience  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Judge  Mason  tendered 
his  services  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  but  for  some 
reason — perhaps  because  younger  and  more  ambitious  men 
were  pressing  for  recognition — he  was  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  his  military  training  to  account  in  the  service 
of  the  country;  and  beyond  acting  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1861  by  the  Legislature  to, control  a 
State  war  fund,  he  had  no  part  in  the  military  history  of  the 
State.  He  was  in  politics  a  Democrat,  but  his  opinion  in 
the  first  case  decided  by  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  in 
which  it  was  held  that  there  could  not  be  slave  property  in 
Iowa  (the  case  of  Ralph,  hereafter  referred  to)  would  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  a  sympathizer  with  the  pro-slavery  atti- 
tude of  his  party. 

Mason  had  studied  law  while  a  professor  at  West  Point, 
and  after  resigning  from  the  army  he  practiced  at  Newburg, 
New  York,  for  two  years,  and  then  for  two  years  in  New  York 
City.  Here  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Evening  Post  under 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  and  for  a  year  or  more  he  was  man- 
aging editor  of  that  paper  while  Bryant  was  absent  in 
Europe.  Then  he  came  to  Burlington,  served  a  year  as  dis- 
trict attorney  while  Des  Moines  county  was  still  a  part  of 
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Wisconsin,  and  was  appointed  by  the  President  in  1838  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  newly  formed 
Territory  of  Iowa.  This  position  he  held  for  nine  years,  and 
until  the  creation  of  a  State  Supreme  Court  on  the  admission 
of  Iowa  to  the  Union.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
supreme  bench  he  was  selected  by  the  Legislature  to  act  as 
one  of  three  commissioners  to  prepare  a  code  for  the  State, 
which  was  adopted  in  1851.  The  thirteen  years  of  his  life,, 
therefore,  from  the  time  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
cover  the  period  of  his  activity  as  a  public  jurist  and  it  is  to 
this  period  that  the  present  paper  relates.  It  is  enough  to 
say  of  his  subsequent  life  that  for  the  following  four  years 
he  was  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  from  the 
expiration  of  this  term  of  service  until  his  death  in  1882  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  various  and  im- 
portant financial  enterprises  at  Burlington. 

In  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court 
as  a  whole,  the  significant  thing  seems  to  be  that  there  waa 
so  little  of  it.  At  the  first  term,  July,  1839,  but  one  case 
was  decided,  so  far  as  reported,  and  though  that  case  was  one 
of  great  public  importance  the  report  of  it,  arguments  in- 
cluded, occupies  but  seven  pages.  At  the  December  term 
ten  cases  are  reported  as  decided,  and  in  all  of  these  Judge 
Mason  wrote  the  opinions.  Of  the  following  July  term^ 
twenty-one  cases  are  reported,  in  all  of  which,  save  four,  and 
these  of  small  importance.  Mason  wrote  the  opinions.  In- 
deed, in  the  whole  seven  vears  of  its  existence  the  court  de- 
cided  only  one  hundred  and  ninety -one  cases,  and  in  only 
twenty-five  of  these  were  opinions  written  by  either  of  the 
other  two  judges.  Chief  Justice  Mason  must  have  been 
largely  predominant  not  only  in  the  labors  but  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  tribunal. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  notice  some  of  the  questions 
which  came  before  this  court,  and  how  Judge  Mason  dealt 
with  them.  The  first  one  involved  the  interesting  question 
of  the  status  of  a  slave   under  the   laws  of  the   territory. 
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Ralph,  a  colored  man  and  formerly  a  slave  in  Missouri,  had 
been  allowed  to  come  to  Iowa  under  a  contract  to  pay  a  stip- 
ulated sum  for  his  own  freedom,  but  this  sum  not  being  paid 
within  the  time  agreed  upon,  the  former  master  commenced 
proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  him,  and  Ralph  was  de- 
livered by  the  sherifiF  of  Dubuque  county  to  the  master  for 
transportation  to  Missouri.  The  colored  man  took  legal  steps 
for  release,  it  being  claimed  for  him  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, which  ordinance  had  been  extended  over  Iowa,  and 
by  Congressional  legislation,  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
Territory;  and  further  that  the  master,  by  permitting  the 
slave  to  come  into  Iowa  where  slavery  was  not  recognized, 
virtually  manumitted  him  and  could  not  afterwards  recover 
him  as  a  fugitive  under  the  so-called  fugitive  slave  law.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  the  congressional  decla- 
ration of  1820,  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  territories  north  of  latitude  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  was  not  intended  to  operate 
without  further  legislation,  and  that  even  if  it  was  intended  to 
so  operate  it  was  not  effectual  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  previously 
existing  property  in  slaves.  In  the  opinion  Judge  Mason 
declares  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  intended  of  its 
own  effect  to  terminate  slavery  in  the  territory  described,  and 
that,  when  the  slave  was  allowed  to  become  a  resident  of 
Iowa,  property  in  him  ceased  to  exist.  The  opinion  contains 
no  elaborate  or  ostentatious  declaration  of  general  principles; 
but  the  questions  in  controversy  are  clearly  stated,  and  the 
validity  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  free  territories  is  fully  announced.  The  conclus- 
ion of  the  court  in  the  whole  matter  is  thus  tersely  stated: 
'*When  the  slave-owner"  seeking  to  retain  the  custody  and 
control  of  his  slave  "illegally  restrains  a  human  being  of  his 
liberty,  it  is  proper  that  the  laws,  which  should  extend  equal 
protection  to  men  of  all  colors  and  conditions,  should  exert 
their  remedial  interposition . "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Chief 
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Justice  Taney  and  a  majority  of  his  associates  on  the  bencb 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  case  subsequently  declared  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise invalid  and  denied  any  legal  status  in  the  free  ter- 
ritories to  one  who  had  been  a  slave. .  The  correctness  of 
this  conclusion  of  the  federal  court  as  a  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  government  was 
one  of  the  burning  issues  of  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1860,  and  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  the 
entire  theory  of  the  majority  of  the  court  was  overthrown  and 
cast  aside.  The  former  slaves  were  treated  as  men  with 
rights,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Judge  Mason,  and 
not  as  the  mere  chattels  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  de- 
clared them  to  be. 

In  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  under  seal  *it  was  held 
without  discussion  of  authorities  that  the  affixing  of  a  seal  to 
such  an  instrument  did  not  prevent  its  being  made  a  nego- 
tiable instrument  under  the  terms  of  the  laws  of  Michigan 
on  the  subject,  and  that  a  subsequent  statute  of  the  Territory 
of  Iowa  allowing  fraud  to  be  pleaded  as  a  defense  to  a  nego- 
tiable note  did  not  apply  to  a  note  already  executed  before 
the  statute  was  passed,  even  though  the  note  was  under  seal. 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  language  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  which  declares  in  general  terms  that  "no  law  ought 
ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  the  said  Territory  that  shall 
in  any  manner  interfere  with,  or  affect  private  contracts  or 
engagements,  bona  fide  and  without  fraud,  previously  form- 
ed;" and  iucidcutalbj  the  prohibition  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution against  the  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  was 
referred  to.  It  was  found  that  the  suit  by  the  holder,  though 
he  took  the  note  before  the  passage  of  the  Iowa  statute,  was, 
however,  brought  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  and  therefore  on 
the  authority  of  a  Delaware  case  it  was  decided  that  the  de- 
fense of  fraud  might  l:>e  pleaded. 

•Temple  v.  Hays  &  Hendershotf ,  Morris,  p.  9. 
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In  another  case*  the  fundamental  principle,  so  often  an- 
nounced in  later  decisions,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  having 
no  power  to  try  an  issue  of  fact  before  a  jury  or  send  it  to  a 
district  court  for  such  trial,  could  not  interfere  with  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  in  the  lower  court  on  the  facts,  was  laid 
down.  Another  principle,  often  since  recognized,  was 
announced,  that  a  strong  case  must  be  made  out  to  authorize 
the  Supreme  Court  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  the  lower  court  in  refusing  to  grant  a  new  trial. 

In  a  suit  against  the  Commissioners  of  Dubuque  Countyf 
the  court  had  to  deal  with  a  county  seat  election  contest 
and  discussed  elaborately  the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  issUe  writs  of  mandamus  and  other 
such  writs  not  pertaining  to  the  exercise  by  that  court  of  its 
appellate  powers. 

Another  case  involved;};  a  question  of  great  moment  in  the 
young  commonwealth.  By  act  of  Congress  it  had  been  provid- 
ed in  1807  that  settlers  on  public  lands  without  right  previously 
acquired  from  or  recognized  by  the  United  States  should  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  in  such  land 
and  removal  by  the  marshal.  When  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was 
organized,  there  were  within  its  limits  over  twenty-five  thous- 
and people  who  lived  on  public  land,  none  of  them,  except 
the  few  who  had  title  in  portions  of  the  so-called  Half-breed 
Tract,  having  any  title  or  right  recognized  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  lands  on  which  they  lived.  The  claims  of 
these  squatters  to  the  occupancy  of  and  improvements  on  their 
respective  tracts  were  treated,  however,  among  themselves  as 
subject  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  the  question  was  whether 
such  transactions  were  of  any  validity.  The  court  concerned 
itself  very  greatly  (and  very  properly)  with  the  effect  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  people  which  would  result  from  holding  such 
transactions  illegal,  and  it  sought  for  and  found  a  theory 

*Brazelton  v.  JenkiDS,  Morris,  p.  15. 

tUnited  States  ex  rel.  Davenport  v.  Commissioners  of  Dubuque  County,  Morris, 
p.  31. 

tHill  V.  Smith,  Morris,  p.  70. 
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quinary  edicts  of  tyrants.  The  judges  had  no  power  to  annul 
or  even  to  mitigate  the  law  which  affixed  death  as  the  pen- 
alty for  many  of  the  minor  offences,  but  they  could  and  did 
give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  delay,  and  even  of  ultimate 
escape,  by  sustaining  objections  to  indictments  for  formal 
and  trivial  defects.  If  they  could  not  modify  the  severity  of 
punishments  too  severe,  humanity  prompted  them  to  dimin- 
ish their  certainty.  With  us  the  case  is  very  different.  Fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  humanity  and  sound  policy,  we  have 
gone  far  to  revolutionize  the  penal  code  of  our  ancestors. 
Our  legislators  recognize  the  maxim  that  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment is  better  than  severity.  Under  these  cirumstances 
it  seems  to  me  the  courts  should  do  all  they  justly  can  to 
render  punishment  the  inevitable  consequence  of  transgres- 
sion. Instead  of  blindly  adopting  rules  dictated  by  human- 
ity, under  circumstances  so  totally  different,  we  should  apply 
the  principles  of  reason  to  our  own  laws  and  present  situa- 
tion.'' 

In  the  same  strain  of  respect  for  common  sense  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  regard  for  reasons  that  shall 
appeal  to  all,  the  following  language  is  used  in  another  case 
where  a  convicted  criminal  sought  to  escape  punishment  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  want  of  technical  verbiage  in  an  indict- 
ment: "This  perhaps  may  be  thought  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  current  of  judicial  argument,  but  if  it  be  so  we  think 
it  a  deviation  on  the  side  of  reason.  Courts  should  accom- 
modate their  decisions,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  justice, 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  if  they  would  secure  for 
the  law  its  ablest  guardian — public  respect.  There  is  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that  criminal  justice  has  been  already 
in  some  instances  so  disguised  by  technical  refinements  and 
subtleties,  as  to  become  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  men  whose 
minds  are  unbiased  by  their  peculiar  education  or  interests. 
This  feeling  ought  not  to  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
*cause,  but  on  the  contrary,  where  the  current  of  authority  is 
not  too  strong,  we  should  seize  all  occasions  to  bring  back 
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the  rules   of  decision  to  such  a  standard  as  the   common 
reason  of  mankind  may  sanction  and  approve." 

In  regard  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  precedent  thi& 
forcible    language    is    used    under   similar    circumstances: 
''Where  authorities  are  thus  discordant,  we  should  resort  to 
principle  by  which  to  guide  our  decision.     In  fact  it  seem& 
to  me  that  reason  should  in  such  cases  be  appealed  to  in  the 
first  instance,  relying  upon  authority  to  direct  us  only  where 
our  natural  guide  becomes  incompetent.     To  bow  blindly  to 
any  decisions,  however  respectable,  is  to  subject  ourselves  ta 
the  risk  of  misapplying  those  decisions,  of  improperly  engraft- 
ing them  upon  statutes  diflFerent  from  those  to  which  they 
naturally  apply,  and  at  all  events  of  keeping  alive  abuses  and 
absurdities  which  such  a  course  will  inevitably  create  and 
perpetuate  in  any  branch  of  science.      Frequently,   at  all 
events,  we  should,  in  nautical  language,  'take  an  observation' 
to  determine  by  the  fixed  and  unvarying  lights  above  whether 
some  uncalculated  current  of  authorities  is  not  drifting  us 
from  the  great  object  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach — the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.     This  is  more  particularly  important 
when  we  are  founding  a  judicial  system  for  an  independent 
community.     The  decisions  of  other  courts  should  be  treated 
with  high  respect,  but  they  should  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  wise  counsellors  rather  than  that  of  arbitrary  sovereigns.*' 
All  the  o[)iiiions  above  referred  to  or  quoted  from  are  by 
Chief  Justice    Mason.      They    illustrate   the    homely   good 
sense  and  sound  legal  discretion  constantly  made  use  of  by 
him  in  administering  the  law.     They  show  that  he  wielded  a 
trenchant  pen  and  was  capable  of  stating  his  views  with  such 
terseness  and  clearness  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  conclu- 
sions or  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  on  which  they  were 
based.     In   construing   a  statute  he  says  of  the  legislators 
that  in  "lugging  in"  a  cortain   provision  *'by  the  head  and 
shoulders  they  have  spoken  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood." 
And  on  his  part  he  never  exhibited  any  hesitation  in  taking 
the  bull  bv  the  horns  when  a  difficult v  was  to  be  handled. 
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It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  in  the  vigorous  manner  of 
so  treating  legal  difficulties  as  to  reach  sound  results  Chief 
Justice  Mason  is  to  be  likened  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Each  came  to  his  posi- 
tion without  great  reputation  as  a  jurist;  each  had  succes- 
sors who  surpassed  him  in  technical  knowledge;  but  nei- 
ther was  ever  surpassed  on  the  bench  which  he  graced,  as  a 
great  expounder  of  the  law  in  its  formative  condition  when 
reason  rather  than  authority  must  furnish  the  best  guide  to 
wise  conclusions. 

Distinguished  as  were  the  serv-ices  of  Judge  Mason  on 
the  bench,  his  most  marked  influence  on  the  laws  of  the 
State  was  exercised  in  drafting  the  first  code  of  the  State, 
the  so-called  Code  of  1851.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
Territory,  published  in  1843,  compiled  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Legislature  and  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, was  a  mere  aggregation  of  existing  statutes,  under 
general  headings  selected  with  more  or  less  discretion  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  re- 
sults of  this  plan  were  in  some  instances  truly  wonderful. 
You  find  for  example  edifying  chapters  on  Abatement,. 
Agent,  Auctioneer,  Acts  Amended,  Blacks  and  Mulattoes, 
Chancery,  Dogs,  Eight,  Gaming,  Immoral  Practices,  Gro- 
cery License,  Laws,  Prairies,  Eight,  Stallions  and  Jacks,. 
Wolves,  and  Worshipping  Congregations;  and  you  marvel 
at  the  high  regard  for  consistency  and  convenience  which 
seems  to  have  dominated  the  minds  of  the  compilers  in  se- 
lecting the  titles^ and  thus  determining  the  order  of  the  con- 
tents. It  must  have  required  the  concurrent  wisdom  of 
master  minds  to  collect  provisions  as  to  commissioners  to  sell 
county  lands,  a  superintendent  of  public  buildings  at  Iowa 
City,  and  commissioners  to  sell  town  lots  in  Iowa  City,  all 
under  the  head  of  Agents;  to  arrange  in  another  .chapter 
designated  as  Acts  Amended,  various  provisions  relating  to 
taking  up  strays,  fixing  terms  of  court,  regulating  criminal 
procedure,  and  sales  under  execution;  to  place  provisions  re- 
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lating  to  the  oflFense  of  swearing  within  the  hearing  of  a 
religious  assemblage  in  the  chapter  on  Immoral  Practices 
and  those  as  to  the  disturbance  of  a  religious  meeting  by  pro- 
fane swearing,  vulgar  language  or  immoral  conduct  in  a 
chapter  on  Worshipping  Congregations  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  volume;  to  bring  together  two  different  codes  for  the 
government  of  the  militia,  one  of  which  wholly  superceded 
the  other;  to  treat  Bills  of  Exchange  in  one  place  and 
Promissory  Notes  in  another;  to  treat  the  Action  of  Eight 
as  a  substitute  for  ejectment  and  again  among  the  B's;  to 
insert  in  the  chapter  headed  Repeal,  and  regulating  the 
eflFect  of  the  repeal  of  a  statute,  a  section  repealing  "An  act 
respecting  seals" ;  to  collect  statutes  as  to  Koads  in  one  place 
and  insert  elsewhere  as  the  sole  topic  under  Supervisors  a 
section  as  to  penalties  for  refusing  to  work  on  the  roads, 
while  provisions  as  to  Boad  Tax  were  placed  in  a  chapter  be- 
tween Trespassing  Animals  and  Townships;  and  to  treat 
Boats  and  Vessels  in  one  chapter  and  Watercrafts,  Lost 
Goods  and  Estrays  iji  another. 

By  an  act  of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
convened  in  January,  1848,  in  extra  session,  a  commission 
was  appointed  consisting  of  "Charles  Mason,  Des  Moines 
County,  William  G.  Woodward,  Muscatine  County,  and 
Stephen  Hempstead,  Dubuque  County"  "to  draft,  revise  and 
prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  State  of  Iowa."  The  commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  "prepare  a  complete  and  perfect 
code  of  laws,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  a  general  nature  only, 
and  furnish  a  complete  index  to  the  same  when  completed." 
The  task  thus  set  before  the  commissioners  was  certainly  one 
of  great  magnitude  for  even  an  infant  commonwealth,  and  it 
was  discharged  ''as  nearly  as  might  be"  by  the  preparation 
of  a  code  of  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixtv-seven 
sections,  covering  as  printed  four  hundred  and  sixty- nine 
pages  of  ordinary  law-book  size,  which  was  reported  to  the 
Legislature  in  1851  and  adopted  as  the  Code  of  Iowa. 

Although  Mr.  Woodward  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
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superintending  the  publication  of  the  Code  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  marginal  notes  and  index,  it  is  nevertheless  generally 
understood  that  Judge  Mason,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  did  the  principal  part  of  the  work  of  compila- 
tion, and  the  quality  of  the  performance  is  such  as  to  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  author.  Indeed,  the  person  who  wrote 
the  Code  of  1851  is  to  be  spoken  of  in  that  connection  as  an 
author,  rather  than  a  compiler;  for  while  he  had  before  him 
the  volume  of  compiled  laws  already  described,  and  several 
volumes  of  session  laws  of  succeeding  Territorial  and  State 
legislatures,  he  managed  to  condense  and  re-write  the  matter 
in  such  a  masterly  style  that  while  preserving  the  essence  of 
the  statutory  law  as  it  had  already  been  enacted,  he  gave  it 
a  form  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  verbose  and  stilted 
statutes  in  which  it  had  originally  been  embodied. 

The  notion  that  a  statute  will  be  defective  and  inadequate 
unless  full  of  repetition,  reduplication  and  tautology,  seems 
to  have  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  the  popular  mind,  yet 
experience  shows  that  language  which  is  simple  and  direct, 
and  which  states  one  thought  but  once  and  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  is  least  likely  to  cause  confusion  when  it  comes 
to  be  construed.  This  was  certainly  Judge  Mason's  idea, 
for  the  Code  of  1S51  is  a  model  of  plain  and  unambiguous 
statement,  in  direct  and  clear  language,  of  the  rules  and  legal 
propositions  which  are  attempted  to  be  laid  down.  So  satis- 
factorv  has  been  the  work  done,  that  while  these  sections 
have  been  overlaid  with  subsequent  legislation,  they  have 
been  largely  retained  in  the  Revision  of  1860,  the  Code  of 
1873  and  the  Code  of  1897,  as  the  best  statement  of  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  they  were  intended  to  cover. 

But  Judge  Mason  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  con- 
densation of  the  existing  statutory  law.  Legal  reform  was 
in  the  air,  and  during  the  year  in  which  the  first  Code  Com- 
mission of  Iowa  was  appointed,  the  New  York  commissioners, 
led  by  the  great  statutory  law  reformer,  David  Dudley  Field, 
had  reported  the  first  New  York  codes.     The  codes  prepared 
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by  Mr.  Field  were  not  fully  accepted  by  the  New  York 
legislature,  either  then  or  subsequently,  but  many  of  his 
cherished  reforms  were  incorporated  into  the  written  law, 
and  the  code  of  procedure  was  fully  adopted.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Judge  Mason  should  feel  the  influence  of  this 
movement,  which,  commencing  in  New  York,  rapidly  ex- 
tended westward  and  radically  affected  the  legislation  of  all 
the  newer  states,  culminating  eventually  in  California,  where 
the  Field  codes  so-called  were  substantially  adopted  in  a 
body.  In  Iowa  the  movement  for  complete  codification  of 
the  law  never  got  beyond  the  code  of  procedure  and  the 
criminal  code.  No  attempt  was  made  either  by  Judge 
Mason  or  succeeding  codifiers  to  embody  any  considerable 
part  of  the  general  principles  of  the  law  in  statutory 
form.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  an  attempt  would  have  been 
wise.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  difficulties  of  applying 
the  terms  of  a  statute  are  found  to  be  quite  as  great  as 
those  in  applying  the  general  rules  of  the  unwritten  law. 
But  the  reform  movement  did  result  elsewhere  and  also 
in  Iowa  in  remedying  some  of  the  most  striking  defects  of 
the  system  of  law  derived  by  the  American  colonies  from 
England,  and^  those  reforms  were  introduced  by  Judge  Mason 
in  the  Code  of  1851. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Code  of  1851  was  a  copy 
of,  or  substantially  derived  from,  any  code  found  in  any 
state.  The  general  principles  of  law  reform  as  they  had 
been  discussed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  were  recognized, 
but  the  result  was  the  production  of  the  Iowa  author,  and 
not  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  work  of  another. 

One  of  the  notable  results  of  giving  to  the  work  of  codi- 
fication an  intelligent  interest  and  judgment,  and  of  keeping 
touch  with  similar  undertakings  elsewhere,  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  subjects  which  had 
been  followed  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1843,  and  is  still 
followed  in  compiling  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states,  and  an 
introduction  in  its  stead  of  a  classification  based  on  an  intel- 
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ligeiit  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  law.  This 
arrangement  has  been  preserved  in  subsequent  codes,  and  we 
have  the  general  division  into  four  parts — public  law,  private 
law,  civil  procedure  and  criminal  law.  The  classification  may 
not  be  scientifically  accurate,  but  it  is  practical  and  conven- 
ient as  compared  with  the  old  alphabetical  plan. 

To  sum  up  as  a  whole  Judge  Mason's  services  to  the  State 
as  a  codifier,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  introduced  the 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  executed  the 
work  in  a  skillful  and  scholarly  manner,  set  a  precedent  for 
the  embodiment  of  statutory  enactments  in  plain,  direct  and 
intelligible  English,  and  furnished  the  model  which  has  been 
followed  in  subsequent  State  codes. 


Territorial  Extension  of  Iowa. — The  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  State  has  memorialized  Congress  for  an  extension 
of  territory  on  the  northwest  boundary.  Our  present  west- 
ern boundary  from  the  junction  of  the  Big  Sioux  river  with 
the  Missouri,  is  defined  by  the  course  of  the  former,  up  to 
latitude  43  deg.  30  min.  The  design  of  the  memorialists  is 
to  take  up  the  northern  boundary  line  from  this  latter  point 
to  the  Big  Sioux  river,  and  continue  it  upon  that  parallel 
until  it  intersects  the  Missouri  river.  The  projection  of  this 
line  would  strike  that  river  about  200  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sioux,  nearly  opposite  the  Mankisitah,  or  White 
Earth  river,  which  runs  nearly  a  due  east  course,  and  heads 
directly  on  a  line  with  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, about  one  degree  of  latitude  north  of  Fort  Laramie. 
This  is  a  large  tract  of  territory,  portions  of  it  exceedingly 
rich  and  valuable,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Vermillion,  or 
Wadshesha  river,  the  James  river,  and  its  tributaries,  five 
considerable  streams,  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  the 
Wanauri  river,  the  Nawii,  and  several  smaller  streams. — 
Qnasqueton  [Iowa)  Guardian,  February  28,  1857, 


NICOLAS  PEKKOT, 

THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 


BY  REV.  DB.  WILLIAM  SALTEB. 


Among  the  explorers  and  traders  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Lakes  and  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Nicolas  Perrot 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  adventurous.  Born  in 
France  in  1644,  he  came  when  eleven  years  old  to  Canada, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  or  New  France,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  French.  At  the  age  of  twenty- one  he  embarked 
in  trade  among  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  familiar  with 
their  languages  and  manners  and  customs.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  education,  of  enterprise  and  courage,  and  of  fine 
address.  Possessed  of  religious  fervor,  he  affiliated  with  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  and  supported  their  missions.  A  silver 
ostensorium  which  he  presented  to  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
mission  at  Green  Bay  is  treasured  among  the  curios  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Societv. 

From  his  acquaintance  with  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes 
he  was  employed  by  Talon,  the  Intendant  of  New  France,  to 
assemble  their  chiefs  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  where  the 
French  standards  were  set  up  and  formal  possession  taken  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony on  the  14th  of  June,  1671.  Next  to  the  Jesuit  Fath- 
ers who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  his  name  as  ''His 
Majesty's  Interpreter  in  these  parts"  is  affixed  to  the  Proces- 
verbal.  The  next  name  is  that  of  Joliet.  It  was  Perrot's 
report  of  what  the  Indians  told  of  a  great  river  running  south 
that  impressed  Talon,  and  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
dispatching  Joliet  at  once  with  Marquette  to  make  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi. 

Perrot  was  the  first  conmiercial  traveler  to  engage  in 
trade  on  the  Mississippi.  Joliet  preceded  him  ten  years,  but 
only  as  a  discoverer;  he  never  returned  to  the  Mississippi. 
Perrot  made   an  "establishment"  among  the  Sioux  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  riyer  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  in  ICSX. 
It  is  marked  ''Fort  Perrot"  on  early  maps.  Afterwards  he* 
established  "Post  St.  Anthony"  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Meanwhile  he  built  '*Fort  St.  Nicholas,"  named' 
for  his  patron  saint,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  The^ 
site  of  this  "Fort"  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion.. 
"An  Indian  tradition  places  it  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  Mis- 
si8si})pi  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa"  (C.  W.  Butter- 
field).  The  learned  antiquarians,  J.  D.  Butler,  E.  D.  NeilU. 
L.  C.  Draper,  place  it  at  Prairie  du  Chien;  one  of  them  calls 
upon  Wisconsin  to  "Hold  the  Fort."  The  subject  is  discussed' 
in  crfenso  in  Wis.  His.  Coll.  x.  54-63,  299,  300,  307-313, 
321-372. 

Meanwhile  La  Salle,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1682,  had  taken  possession  at  the  mouth  of  the- 
Mississippi  of  the  country  watered  by  it  and  its  tributaries^ 
By  that  act  the  soil  of  Iowa,  as  included  in  that  country,  fell 
under  the  authority  of  France.  In  exercise  of  that  author- 
ity, ''in  order  to  make  incontestable  his  Majesty's  right  to 
the  countries  discovered  by  his  subjects,"  the  Governor  of 
New  France  ordered  Perrot  to  take  formal  possession  of  the 
Upy)er  Mississippi  country. 

Accordingly  on  the  8th  of  May,  1689,  Perrot  as  Com-- 
mandant  at  Post  St.  Anthony  took  formal  possession  of  the- 
countrv  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  His  record  of  the  act  is 
in  Wis.  His.  Coll.  xi,  35-T).  Among  the  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony  were  De  Bois  Guillot,  Commandant  at  Fort  St.. 
Nicholas,  Father  Gabriel  Marest,  afterwards  missionary  for 
many  years  at  Kaskaskia,  and  Le  Seuer,  a  hardy  adventurer 
and  mine-prospector  in  the  Sioux  country.  Le  Seuer  was  a 
kinsman  of  Iberville,  the  first  colonizer  of  Louisiana.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  in  a  county  of  Minnesota. 

The  following  year,  1690,  some  Miami  Indians,  then  liv- 
ing upon  the  Mississippi,  brought  Perrot  a  specimen  of  lead 
ore  from  a  "ruisseau"  (probably  Catfish  creek,  Dubuque), 
and  requested  him   to  come  and  establish  a   trading-post 
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among  them,  which  he  shortly  proceeded  to  do.  Hence  the 
region  became  known  as  "Perrot's  Mines."  Thomas  Jef- 
freys, in  "The  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  the  French  Do- 
minions in  North  and  South  America,"  London,  1760, 
p.  135,  says,  '*Ten  leagues  below  the  Wisconsin  are  the  lead 
mines,  formerly  discovered  by  the  Sieur  Perrot,  and  still 
bearing  his  name."  The  site  of  that  trading-post  is  unde- 
termined. A  commanding  point  at  the  mouth  of  Tete  des 
Morts  creek,  ten  miles  below  Catfish  creek,  has  been  sug- 
gested for  it.  "The  fact  that  the  village  of  the  grand  chief 
of  the  Miamis  was  but  four  leagues  below,  was  a  good  rea- 
son for  locating  the  trading-post  at  this  place,  where  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  and  his  people  to  barter  their  furs." 
(L.  C.  Draper.     Wis.  His.  Coll.  x.  332). 

At  this  period  what  was  known  in  the  English  colonies 
as  "King  William's  War"  was  raging  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  Louis  XIV  had  declared  war  upon  William  III 
as  a  usurper  of  the  British  throne.  The  Indians  were  entan- 
gled in  the  broil,  mostly  as  allies  of  France.  Hence  it  was 
known  in  the  English  colonies  as  a  "French  and  Indian 
war,"  though  the  Iroquois  and  Fox  Indians  took  the  British 
side.  In  this  state  of  tilings  the  French  authorities  revoked 
all  traders'  licenses  among  the  Indians,  ordered  the  western 
posts  evacuated,  and  the  return  of  traders  and  soldiers  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  was  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Perrot. 
His  trading  posts  were  looted  by  the  Indians.  Vainly  en- 
deavoring to  mediate  between  warring  tribes,  he  suffered 
from  their  jealously  and  treachery,  was  robbed  of  all  he  had, 
and  at  one  time  was  tied  to  a  stake  to  be  burnt,  when  he  was 
rescued  bv  some  Fox  Indians  who  were  his  friends. 

Perrot  was  never  able  to  regain  his  fortunes.  In  his  old 
age  when  the  French  wanted  to  exterminate  the  Foxes  for 
despoiling  the  trade  between  Green  Bay  and  the  Mississippi, 
he  offered  to  go  ahd  make  terms  with  them  without  war;  but 
his  proposal  was  rejected.  He  j)repared  for  the  government 
a  **Memoir  of  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Religion  of  the 
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Savages  of  North  America.**  Charlevoix  mentions  it  in  the 
list  of  authors  which  he  consulted  in  composing  his  History 
of  New  France.  The  "Memoir"  remained  in  manuscript 
until  1864,  when  it  was  printed  in  Paris.  Some  scant  ex- 
tracts were  printed  in  the  Minnesota  Historical  Collections, 
ii.  200-214.  In  these  extracts  there  is  a  reference  to  **the 
river  of  the  loways  (Ayoes),  twelve  leagues  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin, which  was  followed  to  its  source;  there  was  no  wood  but 
only  prairies  and  level  plains;  and  buffaloes  and  other  ani- 
mals were  in  abundance."  The  **Memoir"  is  quoted  by 
Parl^man,  who,  however,  gives  countenance  to  an  unjust  im- 
putation upon  Perrot  with  reference  to  La  Salle. 


Provender  is  said  to  be  so  scarce  in  western  Tennessee 
that  the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  trees 
to  allow  the  cattle  to  eat  the  buds,  and  the  circuit  court  at 
Jacksonborough  has  been  obliged  to  adjourn  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  feed  of  any  description  for  the  horses  of 
those  in  attendance. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Billings,  who  recently  arrived  here 
from  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  that  a  like  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
the  northern  counties  of  this  State  and  those  of  southern 
Minnesota.  He  reports  that  for  a  hundred  miles  after  leav- 
ing Blue  Earth  City,  he  was  unable  to  get  a  mouthful  of 
food  for  his  horses,  and  but  little  for  himself.  A  great  many 
cattle  have  died  from  cold  and  starvation  during  the  past 
winter,  and  much  suffering  has  been  experienced  by  the 
people  from  the  same  cause. — The  Qiicisqueton  Guardian, 
May  30,  1857. 


AN  ADDRESS 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  FIRST  LEGIS- 
LATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  IOWA, 

NOVEMBER   12,  1838. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  SALTER,  D.  D. 


[Deliyered  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Burlington,  Nov.  11,  1900.] 

The  name  of  Iowa  first  appeared  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  as  that  of  bands  of  Indians  who  roamed  over  the 
vast  region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missouri  river. 
They  were  nomads,  not  like  the  Arabs,  with  flocks  and  herds 
and  some  measure  of  civilization,  but  in  a  low  stage  of  sav- 
agery, living  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They  occupied 
from  time  to  time  small  villages  scattered  here  and  there  upon 
water-courses  of  the  region.  They  were  found  upon  the  Mil- 
waukee river  in  Wisconsin,  and  upon  rivers  that  still  bear 
their  name  in  this  State;  the  Iowa,  that  has  a  tortuous  course 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  Upper  Iowa.  For 
a  more  continuous  period  since  the  discovery  of  the  country 
than  any  other  tribes,  the  Iowa  Indians  had  villages  in  Iowa. 
Hence  the  State  bears  their  name. 

Upon  early  maps  the  interior  of  North  America  had 
been  named  ''New  Spain,"  but  no  white  man  looked  upon 
the  soil  of  Iowa  until  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1073,  James 
Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  entered  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Wisconsin  river,  and  they  beheld  the  bluffs  where  the  city  of 
McGregor  now  stands.  "We  entered  the  Mississippi  with  a 
joy  I  cannot  express,"  says  Marquette.  In  the  eight  follow- 
ing days  they  passed  down  along  the  shores  of  Iowa,  seeing 
no  man  and  no  trace  of  any  man  until  on  the  25th  of  June 
they  observed  human  footprints  in  the  sand  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  Thereupon,  they  left  their  canoes  and  followed 
the  trail  of  those  footsteps.  Going  about  six  miles,  they  came 
to  two  Indian  villages  on  the  Des  Moines  river.  Here  they 
were  kindly  received,  and  entertained  with  a  dog-feast.  These 
Indians  called  themselves  "Illinois."     They  were  bands  of  a 
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tribe  bearing  the  name  of  the  river  where  were  their  chief 
Tillages.  Longfellow  has  put  Marquette's  narrative  of  his 
reception  into  the  closing  scene  of  **Hiawatha." 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  discoverers  proceeded  down  the 
Mississippi.  They  went  as  far  as  the  Arkansas,  and  return- 
ing passed  up  the  Illinois  river  and  over  to  Lake  Michigan. 
They  prepared  maps  of  their  discovery.  Upon  Marquette's 
map  the  Mississippi  is  named  "K  de  la  Conception;"  what 
is  now  Iowa  is  only  marked  by  two  faint  lines  to  indicate 
rivers,  by  "Peourea,"  *'Moingouena,"  indicating  the  Indian 
villages  visited,  and  by  the  names  of  distant  nations,  "Oton- 
tanta,"  'Tana,"  '^Maha,"  "Panoutet,"  suggesting  the  Otoes, 
Pawnees,  and  *'Omahaws,"  as  they  were  called  later,  and  the 
lowas  under  a  name  given  them  by  the  Sioux.  The  four 
tribes  were  of  Dakota  stock,  the  Illinois  were  of  Algonquin. 
Marquette's  map  was  first  published  in  "Discovery  and  Explo- 
ration of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  John  G.  Shea,  1832. 

Joliet's  map  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  a  rough  copy  was 
published  by  Thevenot,  1681.  Upon  this  map  the  Missis- 
sippi is  called  "Buade,"  in  honor  of  Buade  Frontenac,  i)atron 
of  the  voyage  of  discovery,  Governor  of  New  France. 

The  next  European  upon  the  border  of  Iowa  was  Louis 
Hennepin.  In  the  spring  of  1680,  with  two  Frenchmen,  he 
ascended  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river. 
He  carried  presents  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Indians. 
Game  and  fish  were  found  in  abundance.  A  party  of  Miamis 
were  met  crossing  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  whom  it  was  afterwards  learned  a  band  of  Sioux  were 
seeking  revenge  for  killing  their  chief's  son.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  river,  stopping  to  cook  a  turkey  and  repair 
their  canoe,  that  band  of  Sioux  came  down  upon  them  with 
hideous  clamor.  Hennepin  told  them  that  the  Miamis 
had  escaped  across  the  river,  and  would  be  out  of  their  reach. 
Whereupon  the  band  took  Hennepin  captive,  and  returned 
up  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  (1680),  while  Hennepin  was 
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moving  about  among  the  Sioux  villages,  another  French  ex- 
plorer appeared  upon  the  scene.  Du  Luth,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  had 
threaded  his  way  through  the  wilderness  and  swamps  between 
that  lake  and  the  Mississippi,  and  fell  in  with  Hennepin.  In 
the  fall  they  went  together  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Wis- 
consin, and  up  that  river,  and  over  to  Green  Bay  and  Mack- 
inaw, retracing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  the  route 
by  which  Marquette  and  Joliet  had  come  to  the  Mississippi 
seven  years  before. 

These  discoveries  were  at  once  followed  by  a  rush  of  ad- 
venturers to  the  region  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  or  in  search 
for  mines,  or  to  plant  missions.  Prominent  among  these 
adventurers  were  Nicholas  Perrot,*  Le  Seuer,  and  Father 
Mares  t. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1682,  La  Salle  took  pos- 
session at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  of  the  whole  country 
watered  by  its  tributaries,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  By 
that  act  the  soil  of  Iowa  fell  under  the  authority  of  France. 
In  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  "in  order  to  make  incon- 
testable his  Majesty's  right  to  the  countries  discovered  by  his 
subjects,''  Denonville,  Governor  of  New  France,  ordered 
Nicholas  Perrot  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi country,  as  he  did  on  the  8th  of  May,  1689. 

Meanwhile  Le  Seuer  discovered  mines  which  he  thought 
of  great  value  in  the  Sioux  country.  To  obtain  miners  for 
working  them  he  went  to  France,  and  after  many  mishaps 
returned  with  a  party  of  miners.  They  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  December,  1699,  and  in  the  spring 
started  up  the  river  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  (1700) 
passed  along  the  border  of  Iowa.  They  encountered  upon 
the  river  parties  of  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  on  the  30th  of 
July  a  Sioux  war-party  intent  to  avenge  the  killing  of  some 
of  their  people  by  the  Illinois.     Telling  them  that  the  King 


*  A  more  full  account  of  Perrot  is  given  on  pp.  610-613  of  this  number  of  The  Annals. 
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of  France  did  not  want  the  river  any  longer  polluted  with 
blood,  Le  Seuer  gave  them  presents  and  induced  them  to  re- 
turn. He  also  met  **Ajavoi8*'  or  **Ainove8/'  another  form  of 
*"Ioways/'     They,  too,  were  at  war  with  other  tribes. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Le  Seuer  passed  the  lead  mines 
**on  the  right  and  left  bank''  of  the  Mississippi,  then  and 
long  after  known  as  **Perrot's  mines."  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember he  passed  Bad  Axe  river,  just  above  the  boundary 
line  between  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Continuing  in  his  voyage, 
he  passed  up  to  St.  Peter's  river,  and  up  that  river  to  Blue 
Earth  river,  where  he  made  an  '"establishment."  Here  he 
again  met  ''loways,"  with  Indians  of  other  tribes. 

In  those  closing  years  of  the  17th  century,  England  and 
France  were  at  war.  Each  had  colonies  in  America,  and 
these  colonies  embroiled  themselves  and  their  respective  In- 
dian allies  in  the  barbarities  and  cruelties  of  the  war.  Loui& 
XIV  cherished  a  warm  and  ambitious  regard  for  New  France 
and  Louisiana.  He  gave  their  affairs  his  personal  attention 
and  liberal  support.  No  English  sovereign  gave  similar  con- 
sideration to  the  English  colonies  in  America.  Those  colo- 
nies grew  from  their  own  independent  and  self-reliant  spirit. 
As  against  the  despotic  imi)erialism  of  Louis  XIV,  they  were 
firm  supporters  of  the  Revolution  of  lt)S8,  which  brought 
William  III  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  contest  raged 
fiercely  in  America,  as  in  Europe.  In  this  country  it  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Hudson,  Connecticut, 
and  Merrimack  rivers.  The  French  forts  and  "establish- 
ments'' upon  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  were  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  called  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  So  far  as  the  In- 
dians of  this  region  took  part,  it  was  on  the  British  side. 
UjKm  the  final  close  of  the  war  on  this  continent,  with  the 
fall  of  Quebec  ( 1759 ),  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  ( 1763),  what 
is  now  Iowa  in  common  with  the  whole  country  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  transferred 
to  Spain,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain  until  its 
retrocession  to  France  by  secret  treaty  (1800),  and  its  pur- 
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chase  by  the  United  States  in  1803.  Meanwhile,  wandering 
bands  of  Indians  continued  to  roam  over  the  soil  of  Iowa. 
The  vast  prairies  were  known  as  **buffalo  meadows."  They 
were  the  hunting  grounds  of  tribes  who  fought  each  other, 
^as  well  as  the  buffaloes,  elks,  bears,  and  other  game. 

The  aborigines,  whom  the  first  discoverers  of  Iowa  found 
tere,  roamed  alx)ut  in  small  and  scattered  bands,  and  were 
*  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savagery.  Students  of  Indian 
history  make  this  distinction  between  savagery  and  bar- 
barism, that  savages  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  pottery, 
or  use  of  stone  or  adobe  in  building.  That  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  Iowa.  Neither  knew  they  to  con- 
fitruct  a  chimney.  They  had  no  arts  or  trades.  Their  only 
tools  or  implements  were  shells,  fish-bones,  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  animals,  and  clubs  or  spears  of  wood.  Their  cloth- 
ing was  of  skins  which  they  decorated  with  feathers  and  bears' 
claws.  The  only  skill  or  genius  of  construction  they  displayed 
was  in  their  light  and  graceful  canoes  of  birch-bark,  which 
were,  aside  from  journeys  on  foot,  their  only  mode  of  trans- 
portation. The  rivers  were  their  highways.  They  had  no 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  or  chickens.  They  knew  not  the 
use  of  milk  as  food.     Thev  had  no  wax,  oil  or  iron. 

The  bands  of  Illinois  and  Miami  Indians,  who  were  found 
upon  the  Des  Moines  and  Mississippi  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Iowa,  soon  returned  east  of  the  Mississippi.  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Marquette,  the  country  re- 
mained a  favorite  hunting  ground  for  different  tribes,  chief 
among  them  were  the  lowas,  the  Sioux,  the  Missouris,  the 
Otoi^s,  the  Omahaws,  and  the  Pawnees.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
came  later,  after  thev  had  been  severelv  worsted  in  wars  with 
the  French  and  with  other  tribes  in  the  region  of  the  lakes 
and  of  Green  Bay,  when  they  came  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ISth  century  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  idea  of 
tluur  owning  Iowa  by  long  hereditary  possession,  or  by  right 
of  conquest,  is  fabulous.  Bands  of  them  came  and  estab- 
lished a  few  villages,  because  they  found  the  land  deserted  of 
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its  previous  occupants,  and  it  was  open  before  them.  The 
idea  of  a  title  to  land,  or  of  land  purchase,  was  an  incongru- 
ity foreign  to  an  Indian  mind.  To  him  land  was  free  as  air 
or  sunlight,  and  no  more  subject  to  bargain  or  sale.  When 
we  speak  of  Indians  selling  their  land,  of  our  people  buying 
their  land,  we  speak  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  white 
baan,  from  the  language  of  what  we  call  civilization,  and  in 
fact  of  what  is  the  beginning  of  civilization. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  this  region  fell  to  Spain. 
But  the  Spanish  government  never  interfered  with  the  Indi- 
ans who  were  here.  It  only  granted  licenses  to  a  few  trad- 
ers in  ^urs,  and  made  two  small  grants  of  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  traders,  one  in  what  is  Lee  county,  at 
Montrose,  the  other  in  Clayton  county. 

With  the  Louisiana  Purchase  bv  President  Jeflferson  in 
1803,  what  is  Iowa  fell  to  the  United  States.  Lewis  and 
Clark  passed  along  our  western  border  in  1804,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Pike  along  our  eastern  border  in  1805.  In  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  took  the  British 
side,  and  attacked  and  burned  Fort  Madison,  which  the  United 
States  had  built  in  1808.  After  the  close  of  that  war  the  dif- 
ferent Indian  tribes  in  this  region  made  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and,  though  they  had  wars 
with  one  another,  no  serious  disturbance  with  the  United 
State  arose  until  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  Black  Hawk 
was  the  leader  of  what  was  known  as  the  "British  band,"  in 
distinction  from  the  peace  party,  of  which  Keokuk  was  chief. 
The  Black  Hawk  war  terminated  in  his  utter  rout  and  defeat, 
and  in  a  treaty,  by  which  a  long  strip  of  our  territory  was 
thrown  open  to  settlement  by  the  white  people  on  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  June,  1833.  Then  began  the  transformation 
of  our  soil  from  a  savage  wilderness  to  cultivated  fields  and 
golden  harvests,  to  homes  of  industry  and  order,  to  barns 
bursting  with  abundance,  to  schools  and  churches,  and  to 
cities  of  fair  renown. 

In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  this  transformation,  it 
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«<j...  itzjii  *br  TrriisLs  q^strist^io.  zhjti  issti  ^j^am^tmad  tbe  fife-  of 
nLrr  cut:tk.ti  vTi;$  »>  pref^rCirrKiaeti  ubi  i«n&HL  ^as  Iowa  be- 
'^aLi^  tL^  frsc  fr«c«^  S<a:«e  of  :£«-  Lt:<cisftaA  PcR&iKe. 

Af^^T  r^izke  i&«Srr  ft  |4&r:  of  MSctLisia  tiHritorr  m  1^34. 
affrfd  'jf  Wiscrirrasm  teTritorr  in  1S>>.  the  TernMarr  of  lova 
v%!^  /rreat^  in  l>-^>.  ftod  C£:«r  &s^  k:s:is2atiT>e  agetHaUT  of  the 
t^rritoTT  oo-E.T.e-Defi  in  tLis  citx  sixtr-tvo  Tvais  a^OL  011  the 
12tL  of  XoT*rmi>er.  A  ceosBS  t&ken  in  IS^-  sfcowrf  that  in 
thre^  Tears  lM.^1  persons  had  c»:-fii<e  t»?  Iowa.  In  1>3S  the 
c«rrji$a»  shov€^  a  population  of  22.>o*v>.  Poisoant  to  law.  by 
apfjointajf-nt  of  the  GoTemor.  Robert  LncaSs.  previoosly  the 
^joveroor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  election  for  members  of 
the  legi»latiTe  aM-embly  was  held  September  10.  and  the  as- 
ftembl  J  couTened  in  Burlington  on  the  12ih  day  of  Xovember. 

That  day  was  a  day  of  great  interest  in  Burlington,  to  which 
the  [jeople  had  looked  forward  with  eager  expectation.  The 
territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  had  met  here  previously, 
and  the  [people  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  congratulated 
therriffelves  on  having  a  separate  government  of  their  own. 
Th^f  \f*'ff]p]f'  harl  come  from  every  jx»rtion  of  the  country. 
Thf*  prohibition  of  slavery  here,  which  had  Ix-en  enacted  in 
1  S20.  dirj  nr,t  prevent  a  large  emigration  from  the  southern 
ftt«te«.  It  encouraged  many  to  come  who  disapproved  of 
nlaverv.  wlio  came  for  the  verv  reason  that  the  land  wasded- 
icated  to  Freedom.  There  were  more  members  who  were 
nativcH  of  th<^>s*^  states  in  the  first  legislative  assembly  than 
there  were  wlio  were  natives  of  the  northern  states.  The 
whr>l(;  numlx*r  of  meml>ers  was  31L  of  whom  U  were  from  Vir- 
ginia. S  from  Kentucky,  1  from  Tennessee.  1  from  Maryland, 
and  2  from  North  Carolina,  making  21.  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number.  The  New  England  states  furnished  five  mem- 
bers: I  from  Connecticut.  2  from  New  Hampshire,  2  from 
Vermont.  New^  York  furnished  4.  Pennsvlvania  4,  Ohio  4. 
Illinois  1,  making  18.     The  assembly  consisted  of  a  council 
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with  13  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  with  26. 
The  council  met  in  the  basement  of  Old  Zion  church,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called;  the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
upper  story.  Des  Moines  county  had  eight  members,  three 
in  the  council  and  five  in  the  house,  a  larger  representation 
than  any  other  county.  Jesse  B.  Browne,  of  Lee  county,  was 
president  of  the  council.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  dragoons,  under  General  Henry  Dodge,  and  was  six  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  height,  the  tallest  man  in  the  assembly. 
Wm.  H.Wallace,  of  Henry  county,  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
The  oldest  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  assembly  were  from 
Des  Moines  county,  Arthur  Inghram,  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
James  W.  Grimes,  twenty-two.  Fourteen  of  the  members 
were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  three  of  whom  came  to  high 
and  honorable  positions  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
State.  Stephen  Hempstead,  of  Dubuque,  became  the  second 
Governor  of  the  State.  Serrano  Clinton  Hastings,  of  Mus- 
catine, was  a  member  of  six  territorial  legislatures,  in  one  of 
which,  1845,  he  was  president  of  the  council,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  two  Representatives  to  Congress  from  Iowa,  1846-7, 
Chief  Justice  of  Iowa  in  1848,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  California.  James  W.  Grimes  was  the  third  Governor  of 
the  State,  1854-8,  and  United  States  Senator,  1859-1869. 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  called  to  frame  the  first 
laws  of  Iowa.  They  gave  themselves  to  the  task  with  vigor 
and  industry,  and  completed  it  in  seventy  days.  Mr.  Grimes 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  the  laws  passed  through  his  hands. 
Their  clearness  of  statement,  their  freedom  from  verbiage  and 
ambiguity,  is  largely  due  to  his  critical  sagacity  and  judi- 
cious revision,  in  which  he  had  also  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  Muscatine,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  same  committee.  By  judges  learned  in  the  law  that 
code  is  to  this  day  held  in  high  honor  and  esteem.  Pursu- 
ant to  an  act  of  the  last  general  assembly  of  the  State,  it  has 
been  reprinted  this  year  by  the  Historical  Department  of 
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Iowa,  under  the  carefal  eye  of  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  the  ac- 
complished curator  of  that  department.  The  laws  provided 
for  the  administration  of  justice  by  courts,  for  roads  and  fer- 
ries, for  common  schools  and  academies,  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  in  Johnson 
county,  with  a  proviso  that  "for  three  years  the  sessions  of 
the  legislative  assembly  shall  be  held  in  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton." A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Mount  Pleasant,  but  it  was  defeated  largely 
through  the  determined  opposition  of  Thomas  Cox,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Dubuque,  Jackson,  and  Clayton  counties. 

The  Governor  of  the  territory  was  a  man  of  high  personal 
character,  firm  and  unyielding  in  his  convictions  of  duty,  and 
an  ardent  supporter  of  education  and  moral  order.  With  the 
experience  of  years  and  of  public  service  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  had  an  overweening  confidence  in  himself 
to  direct  matters  of  legislation,  and  entrenched  so  much  upon 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  general  assembly  as  to 
bring  on  a  bitter  controversy  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly.  Fifteen  of  them,  who  belonged 
to  his  own  political  party,  were  so  indignant  at  his  course 
that  they  petitioned  President  Van  Buren  for  his  removal 
from  office.  Foremost  among  them  were  Mr.  Hempstead,  of 
Dubuque,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  of  Muscatine.  Among  those 
not  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Grimes  was  the  leader  of 
the  oi)po8ition  to  the  course  of  the  Governor.  The  contro- 
versy resulted  in  an  Act  of  Congress  (March  3, 1839),  amend- 
ing the  organic  law  of  the  territory  and  curtailing  the  Gov- 
ernor's power. 

By  the  action  of  the  legislative  assembly  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  territory  held  its  first  session  in  this  city  on  the 
30th  of  November.  During  the  same  month  occurred  the 
first  land  sales  in  Iowa;  at  Dubuque,  November  5,  and  in 
Burlington,  November  19.  Those  were  occasions  of  the  most 
lively  interest.     They  attracted  a  large  concourse  of  people 
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eager  to  secure  a  title  to  their  homes  from  the  United  States. 
The  receipts  at  the  United  States  land  office  in  this  city  dur- 
ing that  month  were  $295,000.  The  late  General  A.  C. 
Dodge  was  Register  of  the  land  office,  and  he  once  told  me 
that,  when  shipping  silver  dollars  in  kegs  to  the  United 
States  sub-treasury  at  St.  Louis,  he  employed  Mr.  E.  D. 
Rand  to  transport  them  from  the  land  office  to  the  steamboat. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  add  that  it  was  in 
the  stirring  days  of  that  November,  on  the  25th  of  the 
month,  a  few  Christian  people  in  this  town  met  in  a  house 
then  used  for  a  school,  taught  by  Mr.  J.  Park  Stuart,  which 
stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  county  jail,  and 
organized  this  church  with  twelve  members,  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  1834,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Iowa  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
same  society  that  sent  me  in  1843,  preaching  and  assisting 
in  the  service.  He  was  then  stationed  at  Fort  Madison  and 
was  invited  to  remove  here,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  our 
neighboring  city.  Prominent  among  the  members  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Gr.  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Starr, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bridgman,  who  a  few  years  afterward  removed 
to  Muscatine.  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  BurJhKjton  Haxck-Eye.  His  wife,  with  no  child- 
ren of  her  own,  had  a  mother's  heart  that  embraced  scores  and 
thousands  of  other  people's  children.  Mr.  Starr  built  the 
houses  that  stand  immediately  north  of  this  church.  He  was 
a  classmate  in  Yale  College  with  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  The  lives 
of  those  good  men  and  women  and  their  associates  were  in- 
corporated and  interwoven  with  the  foundations  on  which  rest 
our  institutions  of  social  and  religious  order.  Let  us  honor 
their  memory  by  continuing  and  perpetuating  their  work,  by 
advancing  the  city  of  Burlington  and  the  State  of  Iowa  higher 
and  ever  higher  in  things  that  ennoble  and  enrich  human  life. 

From  a  population  of  22,859  in  1838,  the  census  of  1900 
shows  a  population  of  2,251,899  in  Iowa.     With  such  a  his- 
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tory  as  we  have  behind  us  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
shall  fix  a  limit  to  the  progress  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
twentieth  century  ?  May  those  who  have  entered  into  this 
inheritance,  and  those  who  shall  enter  into  it,  guard  well  the 
sacred  trust,  and  make  the  future  history  of  Iowa  one  of  the 
noblest  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Time! 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


McLouoHLiN  AND  Old  Obxoon  by  Eva  Emery  Dye.      Chicago.     A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.     pp.  881. 

This  is  a  graphic  chronicle  of  startling  occurrences  that  give  more  than 
romantic  interest  to  the  history  of  Oregon.  The  hero  of  the  book,  though 
misrepresented  and  maligned  both  in  the  British  parliament  and  in  the 
American  congress,  in  one  as  treacherous  to  British  interests,  in  the  other 
«s  false  to  American  interests,  was  one  of  nature*s  noblemen.  Bom  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  head  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, governor  in  baronial  style  of  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Colnmbia 
river,  friend  of  Jason  Lee,  and  Whitman,  and  the  American  pioneers,  and 
at  last  making  his  home  and  finding  his  grave  among  them  on  the  Willam- 
ette, John  McLoughlin's  memory  is  vindicated,  and  he  is  honored  as  the 
"Father  of  Oregon." 

A  number  who  had  been  pioneers  of  Iowa  were  also  pioneers  of  Oregon. 
Among  them  were  Berrymun  Jennings,  the  first  school-teacher  in  Iowa  (on 
the  Half-Brecd  tract,  Lee  county);  Morton  McCarver,  one  of  the  the  three 
brothers-in-law  who  laid  out  the  city  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1834,  after- 
wards founder  of  Sacramento.  Cal.,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  missing 
Portland,  Oregon,  by  only  ten  miles;  W.  W.  Chapman,  the  first  delegate  to 
Congress  from  Iowa  Territory,  1839-'41,  who  said  "he  came  all  the  way 
from  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  burning  Fort  Vancouver;"  Samuel  R. 
Thurston,  a  lawyer  of  Burlington  and  city  solicitor  (1846),  who  became  the 
first  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  Congress;  Delazon  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  State  Constitution  of  Oregon 
in  laf)?,  and  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  Oregon,  1859;  and  George 
H.  Williams,  judge  first  Judicial  District  of  Iowa,  1847-'52,  chief  justice, 
Oregon  Territory,  1853,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon,  1865-71,  Attorney 
General  of  the  U.  S.,  1872-75.     Of  Mr.  Thurston  the  author  says: 

A  young  fire-eater  from  the  ^tates,  of  surpassing  oratory,  espoused  the 
anti-Hudson's  Bay  cause,  and  rode  on  the  popular  wave  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress had  looked  for  some  lean  and  bearded  trapper  from  the  far-away 
West,  and  was  startled  by  the  youth,  beauty,  boldness,  and  eloquence  of 
Oregon's  first  delegate,  a  boy  from  Maine,  scarce  two  years  out,  (graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College,  1843).  They  leaned  to  catch  the  fiery  invective  of  this 
brilliant  but  misinformed  young  man,  who  pictured  Dr.  McLoughlin,  the 
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''^old  monopolist,"  holding  the  savages  in  leash  upon  the  trembling  immi- 
grants of  Oregon.  Naturally  prejudiced,  it  took  but  little  to  carry  the  tide. 
Every  other  settler  in  Oregon  was  confirmed  in  his  title  to  land,  but  Dr. 
McLoughlin*s  was  taken  away.  The  old  philanthropist,  who  had  filed  his 
papers  for  American  citizenship,  was  left  without  a  foot  of  land  in  all  that 
territory  he  had  opened  up  to  trade. 

Much  to  be  regretted,  as  was  Mr.  Thurston^s  course  towards  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  it  may  be  pardoned  as  proceeding  not  from  malice,  but  from 
jealousy  for  his  country  and  for  American  citizenship.  Nor  should  it  ob- 
scure the  honor  that  is  due  Mr.  Thurston,  for  the  brave  stand  he  took  in 
Congress  in  the  crisis  of  the  Nation  fifty  years  ago  upon  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  It  was  a  good 
omen,  prophetic  of  the  greatness  the  last  half-century  has  brought  to  the 
States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  the  devotion  of  those  States  to  the 
Union,  that  the  first  representative  on  the  floor  of  Congress  from  that 
coast  spoke  these  fervid  words  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  25,  1850: 

The  people  of  California  take  the  view,  that  the  introduction  of  slavery 
there  would  be  the  greatest  evil  which  could  be  imposed  on  them.  They 
claim  the  right  to  settle  their  own  institutions.  Opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  California  will  kindle  a  fire  there  which  will  burn  for  ages,  a  fire  I 
hope  never  to  see  lighted  on  that  coast.  I  hope  to  see  the  altar  of  the 
Union  planted  there,  before  which  its  devotees  can  come  from  each  State, 
and  kneel  amid  the  sweet  perfumes  of  a  common  and  loving  brotherhood. 
God  knows  I  shall  be  glad  when  all  causes  of  contention  are  settled,  all 
clogs  to  our  national  progress  removed,  the  carriage  of  State  righted 
again,  and  the  Genius  of  Liberty  shall  crack  his  whip  over  the  chargers  of 
civilization,  rushing  on  to  new  conquests  and  the  goal  of  the  Nation's 
glory.  And  withered  be  my  hand,  if  I  ever  do  aught  intentionally  to  stop 
its  progress.  .  .  As  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  this  question,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  opinion, 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  my  constituents.  I  believe  that 
such  a  doctrine  should  be  driven  from  the  pale  of  civilization  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  of  us  all.  With  pain  have  I  been  asked,  Where  Oregon  would 
go  in  case  of  a  dissolution y  Sir,  where  should  she  go?  She  is  now  a  fos- 
ter child  of  our  common  mother,  whom  she  loves  and  adores;  and  if  any 
of  the  family  are  so  inhuman  as  to  stab  the  mother,  shall  Oregon  aid  or 
abet?  Sir,  so  long  as  there  is  a  vestige  of  the  old  homestead  remaining, 
will  Oregon  remain  to  revere  the  spot  where  it  stands.  Oregon  says  that 
she  is  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  under  all  circumstances,  and  cannot 
entertain  any  proposition  for  dissolution.  She  is  willing  to  contribute  to 
her  last  cent,  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood,  to  the  last  vestige  of  her  honor, 
to  defend  it.  And  while  there  is  a  star  of  the  old  Constitution  twinkling, 
the  needle  of  Oregon  will  point  to  it  as  the  beacon  light  of  her  safety. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  of  Revolutionary  stock,  being  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  Capt.  Titus  Salter,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  cap- 
tured ammunition  from  a  British  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  in 
1774,  which  was  used  the  next  year  by  the  Americans  at  Bunker  Hill.  A 
mistake  is  made  in  placing  Caleb  Cushing  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  p.  824;  he 
was  in  the  H.  R.  w.  s. 
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EDITORIAL      DEPARTMENT, 


OUR  DYING  FORESTS. 


During  the  past  decade  attention  has  been  widely  direct- 
ed to  our  constantly  diminishing  forests.  The  subject  is 
now  undergoing  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washingtc  n,  as  well  as  by  pri- 
vate investigators.  It  is  also  studied  ia  the  light  of  the 
most  advanced  science  in  many  of  the  Industrial  Schools, 
from  all  which  good  results  may  be  confidently  expected. 
Ours  having  been  so  largely  a  prairie  state,  the  losses  are 
not  so  directly  appreciable,  though  thousands  of  young  trees 
— the  **second  growth''  in  the  original  woodlands — have  been 
dying  for  several  years.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  dry 
seasons  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  though  the  use  of  the  wood- 
lands for  pastures  has  had  much  influence  in  that  direction. 
As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  we  may  state  upon  the  high 
authority  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  who  was  so  long  at  the 
head  of  the  horticultural  department  of  our  Agricultural 
College,  that  in  1894  the  forest  trees  made  no  growth  of 

wood  whatever.     They  leaved  out   and  barely  lived.     The 

•  •• 

conditions  of  forest  growth  during  several  years,  and  espe- 
cially in  1S94,  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country,  were  most 
adverse.  At  the  same  time  apple  trees  of  Russian  origin 
sent  out  shoots  to  the  length  of  IS  to  20  inches,  showing  that 
in  our  own  worst  seasons  the  conditions  were  still  favorable 
to  their  growth. 

The  estimated  percentages  of  loss  vary  very  much,  de- 
pending upon  location  and  drainage.  This  becomes  obvious 
to  any  one  who  travels  *'up  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Des 
Moines*'  and  its  tributaries,  doubtless  prevailing  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  State.       On  some  of  the 
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higher  bluffs  from  40  to  90  per  cent  of  this  young  timber 
has  died  out,  and  that  which  is  left  alive  is  making  but  a 
feeble  growth,  though  it  has  been  doing  better  the  past  two 
years.  Another  cause  is  annually  proving  destructive  to 
thousands  of  these  "second  growth''  trees.  The  beautiful 
hickories,  maples,  afeh,  elms,  walnuts  and  lindens,  all  of  which 
are  growing  into  such  precious  material  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  are  in  demand  for  fuel.  They  make  ideal  fire- 
wood, but  the  cutting  of  such  young  trees  for  this  purpose  is 
criminally  wasteful. 

These  are  startling  facts,  but  there  is  still  another  which 
has  a  most  imjK)rtant  bearing  ui)on  the  subject.  Little  or 
no  timber — very  few  seedlings — are  coming  forward  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  is  so  rapidly  fading  away.  This  is 
due  to  several  causes.  The  old  coating  of  forest  leaves,  which 
always  kept  the  ground  moist,  and  in  a  state  of  most  natural 
cultivation,  no  longer  exists.  The  leaves  that  fall  are  cut  to 
[rieces  by  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  cattle  and  no  longer  fulfill 
their  old  beneficent  mission  of  fertilizing  and  protecting  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Blue  grass  has  penetrated  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  woodlands,  and  is  performing  a  pow- 
erful work  in  dessicating  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
causes  prevent  the  germination  of  nuts  and  tree  seeds,  so  that 
one  may  often  walk  half  a  day  in  the  woods  without  seeing  a 
single  little  tree  unfolding  its  first  leaves.  Fewer  nuts  and 
seeds  are  produced  than  in  former  years.  In  the  vicinity  of 
towns  most  of  the  nuts  are  gathered  by  the  boys,  so  that  few 
are  left  to  sprout  and  grow  to  maturity.  And  farther  yet, 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  have  a  wonderful  penchant  for  nip- 
ping off  the  leaves  and  branches  of  little  trees.  If  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  the  next  time  he 
goes  into  the  timber,  he  will  look  in  vain  for  the  nooks  and 
corners  which  were  thickly  studded  with  a  young  growth  of 
forest  trees  30  to  50  years  ago.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  "second  growth,"  which  began 
its  life  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  is  now  dying  out  or 
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-disappearing  before  the  woodman's  axe,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  little  or  no  new  growth  is  coming  on  to  take  its 
place,  the  prospect  for  the  supply  of  native  timber  a  genera- 
tion hence  is,  indeed,  a  dubious  one.  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures,  and  the  teachers  of  forestry,  cannot  act  too 
quickly  to  avert  a  scarcity  which  is  even  now  at  our  doors. 

The  foregoing  i)aragraphs  were  submitted  to  Prof.  Budd, 
who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  practical  forestry.  His 
opinions  possess  high  value,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
make  them  a  matter  of  record  in  our  pages.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

I  return  the  paper.  It  is  aU  right  except  that  not  enough  etrefls  is  laiif 
on  the  needed  forest  conditions.  In  this  vicinity  and  over  the  State,  the 
native  and  planted  timber  from  which  stock  has  been  excluded,  was  never 
thriftier  than  at  the  present  time.  Not  a  single  root-killed  tree  can  be 
found.  But  whole  groves  of  native  second  growth  and  planted  groves  have 
been  root-killed  where  the  roots  were  exposed  by  tramping  of  stock.  In 
Europe  all  forest  growth  has  forest  conditions  as  to  leaves,  leaf  mould  and 
undergrowth.  Where  stock  is  excluded  unexpected  seedlings  spring  up 
from  bird-planted  seed.  In  a  grove  of  conifers  I  have  in  Benton  county. 
Thorn's  Black  Cherry,  Bird  Cherry,  Hack  berry,  and  other  trees  are  coming 
up  wherever  open  spaces  are  found.  J.  L.  Budd. 


ASLEEP  IN  BATTLE. 


George  F.  Schoonover,  a  bright  young  printer,  enlisted 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1801,  in  Com- 
pany K,  First  Iowa  Infantry.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son's Creek,  Mo.,  and  in  the  charge  led  by  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  when  that  great  soldier  was  killed.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  home  he  gave  the  writer  an  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  in  that  memorable  affair.  He  was  wounded  in 
this  way:  A  gra{)e  shot  passed  under  his  left  arm,  inflicting 
a  severe  bruise  both  upon  the  body  and  the  arm.  The  shot 
went  into  the  ground  a  few  inches  and  the  young  man  dug 
it  out  with  his  bavonet.  The  bruised  surfaces  remained 
** black  and  blue''  for  some  time  after  he  was  discharged. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  midst 
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of  the  fight.  The  regiment  had  marched  many  hours  before 
it  went  into  battle  and  the  men  were  completely  tired  out. 
While  they  were  under  fire  they  were  placed  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  a  low  hill  which  partially  protected  them  from  the 
shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  make  this  cover  as 
secure  as  possible  the  men  were  directed  to  lie  down.  While 
in  this  position  private  Schoonover  fell  asleep.  He  could 
not  tell  how  long  he  slept,  but  probably  only  a  very  short 
time.  He  was  quite  chagrined  to  think  that  he  had  slept 
under  such  circumstances  and  said  nothing  about  it  until  two 
or  three  days  afterwards.  He  finally  heard  some  of  his  com- 
rades relating  like  experiences  and  then  told  his  own.  He 
reached  home  safelv,  and  resumed  his  old  avocation  as  a 
printer.  In  the  spring  of  18G2  he  purchased  The  Stonj 
County  Advocate,  at  Nevada,  and  changed  the  name  to  The 
Keveitle,  After  publishing  it  a  year  and  a  half,  he  sold  it 
to  Hon.  John  M.  Brainard,  now  of  Boone.  Not  long  after 
this  sale  his  monev  was  stolen,  when  he  determined  to  re- 
enlist  in  the  military  service.  He  therefore  joined  Company 
A,  Twenty-third  Iowa  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  was  on  the  Red  River  exj)edition  and 
served  awhile  in  garrison  duty  at  Galveston.  His  muster- 
out  occurred  at  New  Orleans,  June  11,  1865.  After  reach- 
ing home  he  was  employed  for  awhile  on  The  Mdrshall 
County  Times,  but  in  180C  was  elected  recorder  of  Story 
county.  He  died  in  Nevada  in  1867,  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  in- 
telligent and  versatile  pioneer  editor,  of  whom  many  plea- 
sant recollections  still  survive. 


THE  GREAT   FLOOD  OF  1851. 


It  lias  l)een  cxjcasionally  mentioned  during  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  it  occurred,  but  generally  in  a  merely  inci- 
dental way.     Its  history  is  yet  to  be  written.     Contemporary 
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newspapers  seem  to  have  given  it  little  attention,  devoting  to- 
its  phenomena  and  results  only  brief  paragraphs.  Editors 
in  new  countries,  where  '^immigration"  is  so  welcome,  and 
always  promoted,  are  little  given  to  exploiting  the  adverse 
features  of  a  year  or  a  season,  however  temporary  they  may 
really  be.  Doubtless  the  best  account  of  some  of  its  inci- 
dents that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  Major  Hoyt  Sherman, 
which  was  incorporated  into  **The  History  of  Steamboating 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,"  by  Tacitus  Hussey,  and  appeared 
in  The  Annals  for  April,  1900,  pp.  341-44.  We  have  in- 
vited several  of  **the  oldest  inhabitants''  of  our  State  to  pre- 
pare an  article  for  these  pages,  giving  an  account  of  that 
unexampled  flood,  the  damaging  eflfects  of  which  were  felt 
throughout  the  west,  but  nowhere  more  severely  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines.  One  gentleman,  who  has  been  a 
most  welcome  contributor  to  our  pages,  has  undertaken  the 
task,  though  some  time  will  probably  elapse  before  his  arti- 
cle can  be  written.  It  is  a  work  of  much  diflSculty  at  this 
time  to  collect  the  necessary  data,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  who  looked  upon  the  waste  of  waters  which  made 
the  long  reaches  of  the  Des  Moines  river  now  a  great  lake 
and  again  a  rushing  torrent,  migrated  to  other  regions,  or 
long  ago  passed  away.  In  October  last  Mr.  John  A.  Miller, 
of  Keosauqua,  kindly  presented  to  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment the  first  volume  of  The  Wcsicrn  American,  which  was 
published  in  that  city.  It  is  a  well-edited  country  weekly  of 
that  olden  time — a  four- page  folio — '*set  up"  and  printed  at 
home,  and  conducted  with  much  ability.  It  was  published 
by  L.  D.  &  H.  Morris.  In  the  first  issue,  dated  July  5, 
1851,  we  find  the  following  account  of  that  long  wet  season 
and  of  the  successive  inundations.  While  it  is  brief,  it 
graphically  describes  the  gloomy  outlook  which  confronted 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  our  State,  depicting  conditions  which 
it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  or  appreciate  at  this  time: 

Rains,  Rivebs,  FiiOODs  and  Cbops. — Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  have  the  people  been   visited   with  such  a  complication  of 
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tifflictions  as  has  fallen  upon  them  for  the  last  two  months.  During  that 
time  we  have  been  visited,  at  short  intervals,  with,  many  of  the  heaviest 
storms  we  have  ever  experienced.  For  six  or  eight  weeks  it  has  rained  al- 
most without  cessation.  The  consequence  has  been  that  all  the  rivers  in 
the  State  have  been  swollen  to  an  extent  never  before  known,  producing 
suffering  and  devastation  all  along  their  borders.  The  meanest  rill  has 
^'roaring  fled  its  channel,"  adding  its  might  to  the  great  aggregation  of 
destruction.  Three  different  times  the  Des  Moines  has  overflowed  its 
banks  at  this  place,  driving  our  merchants  and  others  on  Front  street  back 
to  the  bluffs.  No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  that  has  been 
^one.  Along  the  principal  rivers  the  loss  of  stock,  crops,  rails,  lumber, 
^c,  has  been  immense;  in  some  instances  houses  with  all  their  effects  have 
been  swept  away.  The  business  of  the  entire  country  has  suffered  a  severe 
shock  from  this  great  calamity.  But  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  the  destruction  of  crops.  We  have  no  disposition  to  croak,  but  set 
it  down  from  reliable  data  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  half  crops  of 
wheat  and  corn.  Many  farms  have  not  an  acre  in  cultivation.  The  con- 
tinuous rains  with  which  the  earth  has  been  drenched,  prevented  some 
from  planting,  whilst  much  of  that  put  in  the  ground  was  washed  out  or 
rotted  where  it  lay.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  prospect  for 
crops  in  this  State  is  gloomy  enough;  and  we  venture  the  prediction,  that 
there  will  not  be  com  and  wheat  enough  raised  in  our  State  to  supply 
home  Consumption. 


AVAILABLE  LAW  BOOKS  IN  THE  TERRITORY 

OF  IOWA. 


The  excellency  of  the  products  of  manual  labor  depends 
«s  much  upon  the  tools  as  upon  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 
Now  since  that  is  ecjually  true  of  intellectual  effort,  the  work 
of  men  who  use  books  as  tools  ought  to  be  measured  by  the 
equipment  of  their  libraries.  This  truth  we  should  bear  in 
mind  when  we  read  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Iowa.  The  judges  and  lawyers  of  that  day  must 
have  been  greatly  handicapped  l)y  the  lack  of  many  useful 
volumes.  The  following  memorial,  which  is  here  printed  for 
the  first  time,  reveals  the  embarrassing  condition  under 
which  the  pioneer  jurist  carried  on  his  work: 

Memorial  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  Territory  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  said  Court  to  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States: 
Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask  from  your  honorable  body  an  appro- 
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priation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  library  of  said  Territory,  and 
state  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  law  portion  of  said  library  is  ex- 
tremely deficient — so  much  so  that  the  Supreme  Court  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  take  causes  under  advisement  from  term  to  term  in  order  to  ena- 
ble them  to  get  access  to  authorities. 

So  defective  is  the  library  that  it  embraces  very  few  reports  of  the 
states  of  this  Union,  and  none  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States  by  Peters^ 
and  many  other  reports  and  works  of  the  highest  and  most  frequently 
cited  authorities. 

Your  honorable  body  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  our  country  is  new 
and  young;  that  our  libraries  are  few  and  small,  and  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  increase  the  Territorial  libVary  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  we  are 
suffering  very  great  inconvenience  during  the  sessions  of  the  courts  for 
want  of  those  books  of  authority  which  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
and  necessary  to  allow  our  judiciary  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  and  permanently  to  settle  the  law  of  our  Territory  and  to  construe 
in  an  enlightened  manner  the  statutory  enactments  of  our  own  Legisla- 
ture. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
be  made.* 

This  memorial  is  signed  by  Charles  Mason,  J.  Williams, 
and  T.  S.  Wilson  (Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court)  and  by 
thirty  attorneys.  b.  f.  s. 


THE  LAWS  OF  IOWA,  1838-39. 


The  Historical  De{)artmeiit  has  begun  a  work  for  which 
the  people  of  Iowa  are  deeply  grateful.  The  recent  reprint 
of  '*The  Statute  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  low^a''  which  were 
''enacted  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
said  Territory,  held  at  Burlington,  A.  D.  1838.'39/^  is  the 
beginning  of  a  line  of  reprints  that  should  he  continued 
without  interruption  until  all  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
Iowa,  the  journals  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1844 
and  184G,  and  the  code  of  1851  have  been  made  accessible 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  truth  is  that  only  a  few  of 
the  older  libraries  of  the  State  contain  copies  of  the  originals 


•Takon  from  the  orifcinal  manuscript  copy  of  the  memorial,  as  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Wasbinfifton,. 
D.  C. 
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of  the  volumes  just  mentioned.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  scores  of  schpol  and  public  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished; and  recent  legislation  relative  to  libraries  will  mean 
the  establishment  of  a  much  greater  number  in  the  future. 
Not  one  of  the  many  school  and  public  libraries  in  Iowa 
should  be  without  a  complete  set  of  the  statute  laws  and 
codes  of  the  State  and  Territorv.  We  shall  look  to  the 
Historical  Department  to  furnish  the  necessary  reprints. 
An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made. 

But  students  of  law  and  government  outside  of  this  State 
are  interested  in  our  laws.  It  is  a  fact  that  Iowa  ha& 
furnished  models  for  more  than  one  commonwealth.  The 
volume  of  laws  which  the  Historical  De[)artment  has  just  re- 
printed was  in  lS4)i  adopted  and  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Oregon.  The  Iowa  Code 
of  1851  was  in  many  parts  enacted  verbatim  by  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Nebraska.  No  one  can  discuss  the  develop- 
ment of  law  in  the  West  without  making  prominent  mention 
of  the  statute  laws  and  codes  of  Iowa. 

Ben.j.  F.  Shambaugh. 


HISTORIC  MARBLES. 


During  the  month  of  December  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment came  into  possession  of  marble  busts  of  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
William  Larrabee.  They  were  from  the  studio  of  the 
Messrs.  Pugi  Brothers,  Florence,  Italy,  and  were  accom- 
panied with  beautiful  dark  j)olished  stone  pedestals.  The 
material  from  which  thes(»  busts  were  carved  is  the  finest 
Carrara  marble.  As  likenesses  of  those  well-know^n  and  dis- 
tinguished lowans  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  They 
are  at  once  recognized  by  all  who  have  known  them  in  the 
past.  The  Department  also  owns  a  fine  marble  medallion 
bust  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine. 
This  was  from  the  chisel  of  Larkin  G.  Meade,  one  of  the  best 
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known  American  sculptors,  who  has  long  resided  in  Florence. 
This  bust  was  procured  by  the  late  Governor  James  W. 
Grimes,  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  for  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Burlington.  Shortly  before  her  lamented  death 
Mrs.  Grimes  sent  it  to  Governor  Boies  for  the  State  of  Iowa, 
when  it  naturally  came  to  the  Historical  Department.  As 
works  of  art  and  as  faithful  likenesses  these  busts  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  United  States.  A  plaster  bust  of  the  lamented 
Hon.  D.  N.  Richardson,  of  Davenport,  has  also  been  con- 
tributed by  his  family.  It  was  painted  black,  but  is  a  faith- 
ful likeness  of  that  distinguished  Iowa  journalist  and  traveler. 


USURY  IN  EARLY  IOWA  LEGISLATION. 


The  taking  of  interest  from  borrowers  of  money  has  been 
a  subject  of  sharp  controversy  in  the  history  of  religion, 
philosophy  and  politics.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  mod- 
ern industrial  era  it  was  regarded  as  an  offense  against 
morals  to  exact  interest  which  was  generally  punished  as  a 
crime.  Philosophers  condemned  it  and  the  church  inveighed 
against  it.  With  the  transition  from  the  patriarchal  and 
feudal  regimes  to  tlie  present  industrial  and  commercial 
organization  of  society  wherein  capital,  or  accumulated 
wealth,  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  the  conduct  of  business 
people  began  to  look  upon  the  practice  of  exactii)g  interest 
differently.  It  was  perceived  that  capital  was  sought  for  not 
solely  or  chiefly  by  the  unfortunate  and  spendthrift  as  in 
former  times,  but  niostlv  bv  merchants  or  undertakers  of 
enterprises  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  profits.  Money 
was  to  be  considered  as  anv  other  comnioditv  in  the  market, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  When  this  fact 
was  fully  realized  political  economists  and  financiers  began 
to  condemn  the  laws  against  usury,  on  the  ground  that 
instead  of  really  protecting  the  borrower  such  laws  in  fact 
made  interest  rates  higher.      England  has  repealed  all  of  her 
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statutes,  and  in  this  country  Massachusetts  has  removed  all 
prohibitions  respecting  the  lending  of  money. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Iowa  this  subject  came  up  for 
legislative  consideration.  In  1843  the  Territorial  Council 
passed  an  act  (C.  File  16)  regulating  interest  on  money. 
The  bill  when  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  meet  with  immediate  approval.  On  January  17  the 
House  debated  it  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  referred 
it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  (See  House  Journal  1842-43, 
p.  118).  This  committee  made  their  report  on  February  6. 
In  many  respects  the  report  was  a  remarkable  document  for 
the  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view  shown  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  contrary. 
The  classical  writers  on  political  economy  have  seldom  stated 
more  concisely  the  reasons  for  exempting  loanable  capital 
from  hindrances  and  regulations  aiming  to  control  the  rate 
of  interest.     The  committee  said: 

The  coininittee  are  of  the  opinion,  from  the  partial  examination  they 
have  given  the  subjectf  that  all  laws  regulating  the  percentage  on  money, 
with  the  exception  of  fixing  a  uniform  rate  where  none  is  stated  by  the 
-contract,  are  inexpedient — injurious  alike  to  the  borrower  and  the  lender. 
Such  they  believe  would  be  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  if  this 
(juestion  could  bo  considered  free  from  religious  prejudices  and  the  influ- 
ence of  long  established  custom. 

Money,  like  every  other  exchangeable  commodity,  is  subject  to  frequent 
fluctuations  in  value,  being  no  more  uniform  in  price  than  cotton,  tobacco 
and  other  great  staples  of  the  country.  Its  worth  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  market,  and  is  regulated  by  the  great  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  arbitrarily  establishing  the  rate  for  the  use  of 
money,  thau  for  the  U8e  of  houses,  lands,  merchandise  and  other  property. 

It  has  been  deemed  sound  policy,  and  essential  to  individual  prosper- 
ity, to  allow  every  i)erKon  to  hire  his  farm,  house,  or  chattels,  upon  such 
terms  as  lie  could  obtain.  Why  deny  the  same  privilege  in  the  disposal  of 
money?  Individuals  are  presumed  to  understand  their  own  business  bet- 
ter than  legislatures.  It  will  be  soon  enough  for  these  grave  bodies  to  in- 
terfere with  private  rights,  and  assume  the  control  of  the  personal  matters 
of  others,  when  the  people  shall  have  proven  themselves  incompetent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

Usury  laws  are  rarely  enforced  and  easily  evaded.  Their  penalties  do 
little  more  than  furnish  arguments  for  the  lender  to  charge  for  the  hazard 
he  runs,  which  the  borrower  has  to  pay.     When  the  market  value  of  money 
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is  higher  than  the  legal  rate,  they  prevent  competition,  the  great  reducer 
of  price.  Upright  men,  who  would  not  violate  the  law,  but  are  unwilling- 
to  loan  their  monej  for  less  than  its  real  worth,  cease  to  be  lenders,  leav- 
ing the  needy  borrower  at  the  mercy  of  grinding  brokers  and  swindlers, 
who  monopolize  the  market. 

Usury  laws  have  a  highly  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the 
community.  They  hold  out  temptations  for  the  wanton  disregard  of  sol- 
emn engagements.  The  borrower  who  first  suggested  the  offence,  without 
whose  agency  it  could  not  have  been  perpetrated,  not  only  escapes  "un- 
whipped  of  justice**  but  is  paid  for  his  infamy,  and  all  the  sympathetic 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
his  own  voluntary  promises. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  adverse  to  any  restrictions  upon 
the  loaning  of  money,  but  fearing  that  public  sentiment  may  not  be  ripe 
for  so  sudden  a  change  in  our  laws,  have  so  amended  the  bill  as  to  allow 
parties  to  contract  for  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  borrower  to  recover  the  excess  beyond  that  amount. 

In  a  new  country  of  vast  undeveloped  resources,  it  is  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom to  offer  inducements  for  men  of  wealth  to  send  their  money  among 
us;  and  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  that  recommended,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  would  not  have  the  desired  effect  of  diverting  the  capital  of 
the  East  to  the  far  West. — Journal  of  the  House,  Feb.  6,  1843. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  was  Thomas  Rogers,  who  represented  the  coun- 
ties of  Dubuque,  Delaware  and  Clayton.  Associated  with 
him  were  Isaac  N.  Lewis  of  Van  Buren  county,  Frederick 
Andros,  representing  the  same  counties  as  the  chairman, 
Thomas  McMillan  of  Henry  county,  and  George  Hepner  of 
Des  Moines  countv.  F.  I.  H. 


A  NOTABLE  event  occurred  in  Cedar  Rapids  Thanksgiving  Day — a  family 
dinner  given  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Walker  in  honor  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  J.  F, 
Ely,  eighty-three  years  old,  and  the  oldest  living  resident  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Mrs.  Ely's  first  husband,  Alexander  Ely,  and  her  brother,  John  WTeare,  and 
their  friend.  Judge  Greene,  were  the  three  public-spirited  men  to  whom 
the  Cedar  Valley  and  the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Iowa  owe  much  of 
their  present  prosperity.  About  sixty  relatives  sat  at  table  together,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Elys,  Weares,  Carpenters  and  Walkers,, 
names  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  State. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


HiMBY  0*CoNiiOB  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1820;  he  died  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  November  6,  1900.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  early  life.  He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  20,  stopping 
in  New  Yorlc  City,  where  he  learned  the  tailor*8  trade,  at  which  he  worked 
several  years.  During  this  time  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  May,  1849,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Muscatine. 
He  was  a  popular  and  most  eloquent  speaker  and  soon  became  well  known 
throughout  the  State.  At  first  an  Anti-Slavery  Whig,  he  naturally  went 
into  the  Republican  party  upon  its  organization.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  and  supported  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  for  president  in 
1862.  He  was  also  nominated  fur  the  same  place  in  1856  as  a  Republican, 
supporting  John  C.  Fremont.  In  1858  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  in 
which  office  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Co.  A,  First  Iowa  Infantry,  with  which  he  marched  down 
into  Missouri.  He  bore  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Wil^on^s  Creek,  where 
Qen.  Lyon  was  killed.  In  many  of  the  towns  receptions  were  given  to  the 
.regiment,  upon  which  occasions  the  duty  of  responding  to  speeches  of  wel- 
come devolved  upon  **Private  O'Connor."  It  was  also  jocosely  reported 
that  his  musket  ^'kicked"  so  severely  that  it  faced  him  half-way  around 
into  the  position  of  "load!"  When  tiie  regiment  was  mustered  out  he  was 
the  best-known  man  in  it.  Upon  his  return.  Gov.  Kirkwood  appointed 
him  Major  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  in  this  command 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1806  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  In  1868  a  memorable  case  arose  in 
Mitchell  county  which  was  referred  to  him  for  his  opinion.  A  woman  was 
elected  county  superintendent  of  schools  whose  qualifications  were  ques- 
tioned on  account  of  her  sex.  Attorney  General  O'Connor  decided  that  in 
Iowa  women  were  equally  eligible  with  men  to  any  office  except  that  of 
member  of  the  legislature.  This  decision  settled  the  question  for  the  time, 
but  it  was  made  the  subject  of  legislation  later  on.  It  was  one  of  the 
events  of  his  career  of  which  he  was  always  proud.  Some  years  later  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  from 
which  position  he  retired  upon  the  election  of  President  Cleveland.  This 
was  his  last  official  service,  except  that  when  far  advanced  in  life  he  was 
two  or  three  times  chosen  to  some  subordinate  office  in  connection  with 
the  State  legislature.  The  manuscripts  of  his  opinionn  fill  many  folio  vol- 
umes in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Major  O'Connor  was  a 
typical  Irishman,  impulsive,  genial,  courteous,  warm-hearted,  a  man  of 
many  friends,  with  few  or  no  eneniie»,  a  brave,  self-sacrificing  soldier  in 
the  nation's  time  of  need,  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  learning. 


Capt.  Joseph  A.  O.  Ykoman  was  born  at  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio, 
in  1842,  where  he  lived  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
entered  the  1st  Ohio  cavalry  as  a  private.  He  served  throughout  the  war, 
quitting  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  Speaking  of  his  military 
service  the  Fort  Dodge  Afe.tsenyer,  of  November  20,  says:  "Captain  Yeoman's 
war  record  is  a  brilliant  one.  He  was  a  dashing  army  officer,  shrewd  in 
plans  and  daring  in  action;  a  typical  cavalryman  in  a  war  in  which  cav- 
alry reached  a  height  of  etfectiveness  seldom  seen.  His  chief  reputation  is 
linked  with  the  capture  of  Jetferson  Davis,  in  which  he  bore  no  inconsid- 
erable part.  He  was  detached  with  a  party  of  twenty  picked  men  in  the 
disguise  of  rebel  soldiers,  to  endeavor  to  secure  news  of  Davis,  and  after 
hard  riding  and  numberless  adventures  succeeded  in  joining  the  escort 
which  was  accompanying  the  rebel  president.  Captain  Yeoman's  plan  was 
to  capture  Mr.  Davis  by  a  sudden   attack,  but  he  was  prevented  by  th& 
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watchfulness  of  the  Confederate  escort,  but  he  succeeded  in  sending  news 
to  the  Federal  forces  of  Davis*  movements,  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
his  capture.  In  recognition  of  his  services,  Captain  Yooman,  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  together  with  three  other  officers,  was  voted  $3,000  of  a 
grant  of  $100,000  made  by  Congress  to  signify  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  capturing  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  remaining  $88,000  being  divided  among  the  enlisted  men.  He 
also  received  special  mention  as  the  only  officer  who  had  actually  risked 
his  life  in  the  capture."  On  being  mustered  out  of  the  service  Captain 
Yeoman  entered  the  Albany  law  school  from  which  ho  graduated  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  immediately  came  west  and  settled  in 
Fort  Dodge  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a  lawyer  Captain  Yeoman  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive, forceful  and  able  advocates  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  known  as  a  fighter,  always  entering  into  his  cases  with  terrible 
earnestness.  When  any  case  absorbed  his  interest  he  pushed  it  on  to  a 
conclusion  regardless  of  cost,  and  often  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  attor- 
ney in  several  famous  cases,  notably  Boies  vs,  Allen  and  in  the  Olsen  case. 
In  politics  Captain  Yeoman  was  a  Democrat.  In  1879  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  1888  he  was  the  opponent 
-of  Hon.  J.  P.  DoUiver  for  Congress  and  in  the  campaign  held  a  series  of 
joint  debates  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  Tenth  district.  On 
the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  District 
Attorney  for  northern  Iowa,  though  unsuccessful.  He  died  at  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio,  Saturday,  November  17, 1900,  while  on  a  yisit  at  his 
•old'  home. 


John  Bbennan,  the  Irish  orator  and  editor,  was  suddenly  stricken  dead 
at  his- home  in  Sioux  City  on  October  5,  1900,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His 
death  removes  an  interesting  and  romantic  figure  from  Iowa  life  and  from 
a  very  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  Mr.  Brennan  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land, in  Elphin,  county  of  Roscommon,  July  14,1845.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  was  educated  at  the  national  schools  in  his  native  town,  liv- 
ing with  his  parents  until  1865,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States.  Here 
he  pursued  various  occupations,  working  at  any  labor  that  presented  itself, 
being  a  farm  hand,  porter,  railroad  grader  and  teamster,  during  the  first 
four  years  of  his  sojourn  in  America.  In  1867,  while  working  for  A.  J. 
Poppleton,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Omaha,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar..  He  was  a  powerful  advocate  before  a  jury, 
but  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  profession  because  of 
defective  hearing.  In  1869  lie  became  a  reporter  for  the  Sioux  City  Daily 
Timers,  which  position  he  filled  five  years.  In  1875  he  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  and  city  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Brennan's  chief  reputatiou  rested  on  his  remarkable  oratorical 
powers.  Although  a  facile  and  etfective  writer,  he  was  most  elfective  on 
the  platform,  especially  when  dealing  with  England's  treatment  of  Ireland. 
So  etfective  was  he  as  a  campaign  orator  that  in  the  celebrated  speaking 
tour  of  James  G.  Blaine,  in  1884,  Mr.  Brennan  accompanied  him  in  his  cam- 
paign through  the  east.  During  the  agitation  in  this  country  for  the  aid 
of  Ireland  in  the  home  rule  struggle,  Mr.  Brennan  was  closely  allied  with 
Patrick  Egan  and  John  P.  Finnerty,  taking  an  important  part  in  the  na- 
tional gatherings  of  the  Irish  leaders.  In  religious  matters  he  was  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  during  his  later  years  devoting  his  energies  to  editorial 
work  on  The  Northwestern  Catholic,  published  at  Sioux  City. 


MoKTiMEB  A.  HiGLEY  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  April  18, 1838; 
he  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  October  30,  1900.  He  came  to  Linn  coun- 
ty with  his  parents  in  1842.      After  quitting  school  he  entered  the  service 
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of  his  elder  brothers  who  were  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  (Vdnr 
Rapids.  He  was  employed  by  various  merchants  until  thooutbrealc  of  tho 
Civil  War,  when  he  entered  the  Union  Army.  He  spent  some  timo  at  tho 
start  in  recruiting  Co.  A  of  the  5th  Iowa  Infantry,  of  which  he  wan  mado 
first  lieutenant.  Some  months  later  he  was  assigned  to  tkie  staff  of  (ion. 
E.  O.  C.  Ord,  commanding  the  District  of  Corinth,  as  Acting  CommissHry 
of  Subsistence.  He  served  on  tho  staff  of  Brig.  Oen.  T.  J.  McKenn,  as 
Quartermaster  of  the  6th  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Pro- 
moted to  Commissary  of  Subsistence  with  tho  rank  of  Captain,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  B.  McPherson,  becoming  Chief  CommiMstary 
of  Subsistence  of  the  17th  Army  Corps.  He  also  served  on  tho  stuffs  of 
Generals  J.  M.  Tuttle,  C.  C.  Washburn  and  B.  H.  Grierson.  He  purticipHted 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  seige  and  battle  of  Corinth.  After  loaviug 
the  army  he  returned  to  Cedar  Rapids,  where  he  engagiMl  in  tlio  hardware 
business  with  P.  W,  Zeigler.  In  1885  he  was  elected  president  t»f  tho  Mer- 
chants* National  Bank  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  held  the  ofilco  till  181UK  wiieu 
he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  a  most  useful  citizen  i>f  that 
city.  Among  other  trusts,  he  served  on  the  scliool  board  for  twenty -i>no 
years.  The  Legislature  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Hogonts  of 
the  State  University,  where  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Building  Commit- 
tee, having  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  Liberal  Arts  building  whioh 
is  now  being  completed  at  Iowa  City.  He  was  also  ])rominent  in  Masonic 
circles.  In  his  death  the  city  and  the  State  lost  an  upright  man  and  a  most 
useful  citizen. 


Mbs.  Eliza  W.  Milleb,  widow  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  F.  Miller,  late  As* 
sociate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  died  suddenly  at  her  homo  in 
Washington,  of  heart  disease,  being  found  dead  in  her  bed  on  the  morning 
of  December  1,  1900.  Her  remains  were  brought  to  Keokuk,  whore  tho 
funeral  took  place.  Mrs.  Miller  had  just  returned  to  Washington  from 
her  old  home  in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  W. 
Winter.  She  was  born  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1828.  She  was  first 
married  to  Lewis  R.  Reeves,  who  became  the  partner  of  Samuel  F.  Miller 
in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1850  Mr.  Reeves  died  and  some  years  later  Mrs. 
Reeves  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Miller.  On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Miller 
to  the  federal  bench  by  President  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  left  Keo- 
kuk and  made  their  home  in  Washington.  The  Oaie-City  of  Keokuk  thus 
describes  Mrs.  Miller's  character:  *'She  was  always  hearty  and  sincere,  and 
while  lacking  in  the  veneering  of  diplomacy  in  some  degree,  she  made  and 
kept  friends  by  the  good  cheer  with  which  she  was  always  surrounded. 
She  liked  to  visit  her  old  friends  here,  and  her  annual  visits  to  Keokuk 
were  always  the  occasions  of  pleasant,  although  quiet  social  affairs  in  the 
old  families  in  which  she  was  the  life  of  the  company.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent conversationalist,  gentle  in  spirit,  and  strong  in  ideas.  She  had  much 
force  of  character,  but  kept  the  strength  veiled  behind  a  constant  gentle- 
ness.*' Mrs.  Miller  left  surviving  her  two  children,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Touzalin,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Mr.  Irvine  Miller  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Leti  Fut.leb  was  born  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  14, 1824; 
he  died  at  West  Union,  Iowa,  December  8, 1900.  He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant from  Edward  Fuller,  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Colony,  who  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower  in  1620.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  at  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Upon 
his  admission  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  first  settled  at  Rock 
Grove,  Stephenson  county,  Illinois,  but  removed  to  West  Union,  Fayette 
county,  Iowa,  in  1853,  which  was  thenceforth  his  residence.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  in  1861,  serying  in  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1862,  and  in  the  extra  session  of  the  latter  year.      Gov.  Kirk  wood 
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commissioned  Dr.  Fuller  as  Surgeon  of  the  38th  Iowa  Infantry,  bat  before 
he  could  join  his  regiment  President  Lincoln  had  appointed  him  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Third  District  of  Iowa.  After  the  war  he  was 
appointed  upon  the  commission  to  distribute  the  aid  provided  by  the 
legislature  for  the  people  who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  grasshoppers 
in  Northwestern  Iowa.  He  served  on  the  school  board  of  West  Union  for 
sixteen  years,  and  for  twenty  years  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette.  A  kind-hearted,  exceUent  gen- 
tleman, a  friend  and  promoter  of  education,  awake  to  every  public  inter- 
est of  his  town  and  county,  a  progressive,  but  careful  and  judicious  legis- 
lator, Dr.  Levi  Fuller  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost  and 
most  useful  pioneer  citizens  of  Northeastern  Iowa. 


Edwabd  W.  Luoab  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Ohio,  September  13, 1825; 
he  died  at  Iowa  City,  December  17,  1900.  Ho  came  to  Iowa  with  his  father, 
Gov.  Robert  Lucas,  in  1838.  Soon  after  the  family  reached  this  State  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Ezekiel  Clark.  Some  time  later  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Messrs.  Clark  and  Crosthwaite  and  engaged  in  locating 
lands,  paying  taxes  and  general  banking  business.  The  firm  afterwards 
consisted  of  Clark,  Kirkwood  and  Lucas.  Their  business  transactions  were 
mainly  at  Des  Moines,  but  for  a  time  at  Fort  Dodge.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  14th  Iowa  Infan- 
try, with  which  command  he  served  for  something  over  a  year.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  until 
the  following  October.  After  he  was  exchanged  he  resigned  to  organize  a 
cavalry  regiment,  which  plan,  however,  he  did  not  carry  out,  as  orders 
were  received  from  W^ashington  that  no  more  cavalry  regiments  were  re- 
quired. He  was  for  something  over  two  years  postmaster  at  Iowa  City 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  He  served  in  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  General  Assemblies,  where  he  was  a  leading  and  well-known 
member.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Johnson  County 
Agricultural  Society  and  served  as  one  of  the  directors  for  twenty -two 
years.  He  had  filled  many  important  places,  always  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


LuoHETiA  Mitchell  Tenbboeck  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  July  7, 
182i;  she  died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Dr.  E.  L.  Baker,  at  Indianola,  Iowa, 
November  7,  1900.  She  was  married  May  10,  1813,  to  Nathaniel  B.  Baker, 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  her  parents  had  settled  some  years  be- 
fore. Mr.  Baker  was  then  a  risinj^j  young  lawyer  of  that  city.  He  soon  en- 
tered upon  a  political  career  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successful.  His. 
county  sent  him  twice  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature  and  at 
both  sessions  he  was  chosen  speaker.  In  1851  he  received  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1856  the  family  re- 
moved to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Clinton.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  to  the  Iowa 
Legislature,  where  he  was  prominent  and  intluential  from  the  start.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Governor  Kirkwood  appointed  him  Adju- 
tant General.  In  this  position  he  won  national  fume.  His  death  occurred 
in  1876.  Throughout  his  life  she  was  n  quiet  force  assisting  him  in  achiev- 
ing name  and  renown.  She  was  a  devoted  Christian  mother,  and  tiie  friend 
of  the  poor.  Among  the  sincerest  mourners  who  followed  the  saintly 
woman  to  the  grave  was  an  aged  colored  woman  whom  she  had  befriended 
in  other  days.  She  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Des  Moines,  by 
the  side  of  her  husband. 


Ebenezeb  p.  Upham  died  at  his  home  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  writer  has  no  record  of  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  though  he  had  known  him  well  nearly  fifty 
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years.  Mr.  Upham  grew  np  in  The  Jamestown  JoumcU  office  of  Adolphu8 
Fletcher,  where  Horace  Oreeley  and  Frank  W.  Palmer  wrought  as  appren- 
tices or  as  journeymen  in  the  olden  time.  Palmer  and  Upham  became 
proprietors  of  The  Journal  and  published  it  several  years.  Coming  west, 
however,  in  1859,  they  first  purchased  and  for  a  time  published  The  Dubuque 
Daily  Times.  Mr.  Palmer  was  elected  State  printer  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  coming  to  Des  Moines  purchased  The  Register,  then 
a  weekly  paper.  He  started  the  daily  issue  in  April,  1861,  from  which  time 
the  business  grew  rapidly.  Later  on  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Upham  were 
connected  with  The  Inter  Ocean  and  Industrial  World  of  Chicago.  Alto- 
gether they  were  associated  in  business  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Mr. 
Upham  was  a  popular  and  successful  business  manager,  and  as  such  be- 
came widely  known  in  the  middle  west.  He  was  a  genial,  excellent  gentle- 
man, enjoying  a  high  measure  of  esteem  and  confidence. 


William  Chableb  Habbih  was  born  at  Bristol,  England.  November  2, 
1830;  he  died  at  Nevada,  Iowa,  October  5,  IIKX).  His  early  life  was  quite 
an  adventurous  one.  He  ran  away  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  afterwards  enlisted  in  the  English 
army,  where  he  served  ten  years.  During  this  service  he  went  to  South 
Africa  and  nlso  into  India,  and  was  for  a  while  in  garrison  in  Canada. 
When  a  detail  from  each  regiment  was  r^ent  to  London  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  one  of  this  Guard  of  Honor.  Ho 
was  also  in  the  Crimean  War  and  was  one  of  the  Light  Brigade  whioh 
made  the  celebrated  charge  at  Balaklava.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  that  disastrous  affair.  He  returned  to  England  soon  after 
this  last  service,  and  migrated  to  America.  He  crossed  the  plains  with  a 
wagon  train,  passing  through  th"^  city  of  Des  Moines.  .Vfter  various 
travels,  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  settled  near  Nevada,  Story  county,  in  1S74. 
His  career  from  that  time  forward  was  uneventful.  The  Nevada  paiH>rs 
characterized  him  as  a  quiet  and  peaceful  Iowa  farmer,  whose  life  was 
in  all  resjHJcts  highly  praiseworthy. 

William  H.  M.  Pusky  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
July  29,  182r»:  he  died  at  Clarinda,  Iowa,  November  15,  l'9tK).  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1847.  He  removed  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Council  Bluffs  in  1850.  He 
had  studied  law  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  after  years  he  became  Mr.  Lincoln's  agent  in  sun- 
dry business  transactions  in  this  State.  Soon  after  coming  to  Council 
Bluffs  he  entered  into  a  co-partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thouias 
Officer,  as  private  bankers.  From  that  time  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ottioer 
a  few  months  since,  their  house  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  western 
Iowa.  Mr.  Pusey  was  elected  State  Senator  in  1857  from  a  pioneer  district 
embracing  twenty-two  counties.  He  served  in  the  sessions  of  1858-60.  He 
was  chosen  to  Congress  in  1882,  serving  one  term.  Few  Iowa  men  have 
ever  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  than  that  reposed  in  Mr.  Pusey 
for  over  fortv  years. 


Miss  Floba  Wbioht.  whose  death  occurred  on  November  8,  19(K),  was 
the  youngest  and  only  surviving  child  of  the  late  General  Ed  Wright.  She 
was  born  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  in  1857,  and  came  to  Des  Moines  with  her 
parents  when  her  father  assumed  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1867. 
On  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1877  Miss  Wright  took  charge  of  her  father's 
household,  and  during  his  long  service  for  the  State  of  Iowa  and  for  the 
city  of  Des  Moines  she  was  his  most  efficient  helper.  In  the  later  years  of 
her  life  she  had  the  care  of  her  deceased  sister's  children,  to  whom  she 
stood  both  as  a  guardian  and  as  a  mother.      The  immediate  cause  of  Miss 
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IrVrighrs  death  was  an  operation  performed  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Des  Moines, 
with  the  hope  of  affording  her  relief  from  a  serious  malady  with  which  she 
had  been  afHicted  for  some  time. 


James  B.  Edmonds  was  born  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1832; 
he  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1900.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  and  was  associated  in  law  partnerships  with 
Hon.  John  L.  Taylor,  M.  C,  and  with  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  came  to  this  State  in  the  late  fifties  or  early  sixties  and  set- 
tled in  Iowa  City,  where  he  became  one  of  our  widely  known  lawyers.  His 
health  failing  in  1876,  he  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  District  Commissioners — a  position  of  high 
responsibility — from  March  3,  1883,  until  April  1,  1886.  As  a  mark  of  re- 
spect the  flags  on  all  the  city  buildings  were  placed  at  half-mast  upon  the 
occasion  of  iiis  death. 

William  H.  Hunteb  was  born  in  Sciota  county,  Ohio,  September  10, 
1831;  he  died  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  October  29.  1900.  He  came  with  his 
parents  to  Lee  county  in  1852,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  received 
his  education  at  Maryville  College,  Kentucky.  After  his  college  days  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  late  Dr.  John  F.  Sanford. 
Ho  had  practiced  a  few  yertrs  before  theoutV)renk  of  the  war,  at  which  time 
he  was  made  surgeon  of  the  2d  Iowa  Infantry,  which  place  he  held  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1865.  He  also  held  the  position  of  medical  examiner  of 
the  Pension  Board  during  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland. 

Hebshey  Jones  was  born  in  Lancaster.  New  York,  July  1, 1842;  he  died 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  November  21,  1900.  He  enlisted  in  the  9th  Wis- 
consin Cavalry,  serving  until  it  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Like  many  other  young  soldiers,  he  attended  school  after  he  left  the  army. 
He  settled  in  Cedar  Rapids  in  1869,  having  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Iowa  Railway  Mail  Service  that  year.  He  was  at  one  time  deputy  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Court,  but  retired  some  years  ago  from  active  business 
life.     The  Cedar  Rapids  papers  paid  high  tributes  to  his  memory. 

Jabez  Banbury  died  at  Pasadena,  Californin,  December  11, 1900,  at  the 
age  of  70  years.  He  was  born  in  England  and  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  uge  of  twelve  years.  He  entered  the  Fifth  Iowa  Infantry  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  and  after  four  years  of  active  service  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
where  he  built  up  a  good  business  as  a  groccryman.  About  the  year  1870 
he  removed  to  California,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Pasa- 
dena, where  he  resided  until  the  close  of  his  useful  life. 

Henby  C.  Kummeb  was  born  in  Bevenson,  HanoveV,  Germany,  Feb.  4, 
1831;  he  died  at  Keokuk.  Iowa.  October  29, 19<X).  Hecanieto  America  in  1854. 
He  resided  for  some  time  in  Sac  City  and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Keokuk,  from  whence  he  went  to  Kansas  for  two  or  three 
years,  returning  to  Keokuk  in  1860.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  1st  Iowa  Infan- 
try, and  was  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  He  was  long  in  the  employ 
of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  in  which  he  held  several  responsible 
positions. 

A.  S.  Faville  was  born  in  Manheim,  New  York,  seventy  years  ago;  he 
died  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  December  25,  1900.  He  was  a  brother  of  Hon. 
Gran  Faville.  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  State.  He  settled  in 
Mitchell  county  in  1855,  where  he  taught  the  first  public  school  and  organized 
the  first  Sunday-school.  As  time  progressed  he  became  active  in  public 
affairs,  holding  the  offices  of  county  surveyor,  probate  judge,  auditor  and 
treasurer.  He  also  represented  Mitchell  and  Howard  counties  in  the  Thir- 
teenth General  Assembly. 
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